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ERRATA. 

Page 286, line 1, for « lightly," read "slightly." 

" 286, ** 7, insert " side is a" between "other and branch." 

" 240, insert sp^ecific name, " grandis," after " Actinocrinus." 

" 240, line 15, for " obscure " read " obscurely." 

" 241, •* 2 from bottom, for " oval," read " oral" 

** 244, " 14, for " armbones," read '* umbones." 

** 244, ** 9 from bottom, for ''cyclostomos," read '^ Cyclostomtis." 

« 248, " 26, for "p. c" read « oz." 

« 249, « 87, for « G. J." read " J. P." 

" 262, " 27, for « i," read " i." 
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" 291, bottom, for " Englemann," read " Enoelicann." 
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Akt. I. — On a new Sounding Apparatus for Deep-aea Sounding ; 
by Prof. W. P. TROWBRIDGE, Assistant U. S. Coast Survey. — 
W ith a Plate. 

[Publithed io thii Jouraal bj penniiBioii of the Treainry Department] * 

OQaummicfttioa addreeeed to Frot A. D. Baoob, Sapt U. S. Coast Snnrej, dated 
U. S. Coast Sonrej Office, Vashington, D. 0^ April 6, 1869. 

Dear Sir, — ^In my report to you of May 81, 1858, 1 had the 
honor of presenting the results of an investigation of the laws 
of descent of heavy bodies in the ocean, under the conditions 
required in deep-sea sounding. 

The object of that investigation was to ascertain and develop 
fiilly the causes of failure and error in deep-soundings, and to 
devise a more certain and reliable mode of measuring the depth 
of the ocean, in the oflF-shore hydrography of the Coast Survey, 
and especially in the swift current of the Gulf Stream. 

I have now to present for your further consideration a sound- 
ing apparatus based upon the developments given in my former 
report, and the result of furdier study and experiments on the 
Bomect 

The distinguishing feature of the method herein described, 
though exceedingly simple in its application, has never before 
been proposed, inasmucn as its necessity could hardly have been 
felt, without a careful analysis of the circumstances of descent of 
the sounding lead and line. 

In the method of sounding heretofore employed, the influence 
of the friction of the water upon the line, or '^ endwise ie«AV 
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ance as it is called by Prof. Airy, was known to exist, but the 
amount of this endwise resistance in pounds, and its ultimate 
effects at great depths, had not been cletermined. It was sup- 
posed that by making use of a weight of thirty or forty pounds 
and a small fishing line, this resistance would be reducea to an 
inappreciable amount, or at least that its effect in retarding the 
descent of the lead would not be sufficient to destroy confidence 
in the results. 

It appears, however, from the investigations referred to, that 
a weight, such as is ordinarily used in sounding, will be practir 
cally held in suspension at no very great depth, even when the 
line used is the smallest that will sustain the weight with safetf 
in the air ; and in confirmation of this conclusion, the fact is 
well established, that, notwithstanding repeated experiments 
made by the most skillful officers and with the utmost care, the 
bottom of the ocean has never been reached in its deepest parts; 
and even where the bottom has been attained and specimens 
brought to the surface, the uncertainties of the results have given 
good grounds for controversy with regard to the depth. 

These failures and uncertainties do not arise fix>m the magni- 
tude of the distance to be measured, nor from the impenetra- 
bility of the fluid through which the lead has to pass: distances 
infinitely great and infinitely small in the universe above and 
around us, have been measured with precision ; and the unex- 
plored depths of the ocean are occupiea by a m^ium freely and 
equally penetrable at all depths. Yet in this field, a field daily 
traversea by the commerce of the world, a distance of a few 
miles only nas baffled all attempts to measure it. 

The difficulty lies in the simple cause stated above, viz. the 
" endwise resistance" or friction upon the sounding line, which 
prevents the lead from going to the bottom where the depth is 
great 

The apparatus which I have devised, is designed to avoid this 
friction upon the line, while at the same time tne line is not dis- 
pensed with, but is made use o^ as in the ordinary mode. 

Before describing this apparatus I will briefly refer to some of 
the results given in my previous report on this subject. 

The rate of descent of an iron globe or sphere, as the simplest 
geometrical form, was first determined when falling freely in Uie 
ocean, and it was found that a sphere will attain a certain maxi* 
mum velocity, within twenty-flve feet of the surface, which ve- 
locity will be kept up without sensible increase or diminution to 
the bottom. 

For a 82 lb. iron shot this uniform velocity is about sixteen 
feet per second. ' 

The conditions of descent when a small line is attached to the 
sphere and drawn down with it^ w«re then disoussed, the line 
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beiog nncoiled from a reel on the deck of the yessel, and drawn 
down by the weight of the sphere. The friction of this line in 
the water causes a remarkable change in the rate of descent. 
Nearly the same maximam velocity at starting is attained, but 
the Telocity becomes rapidly reduced, until the sphere becomes 
suspended nearly motionless in the water. 

Taking the simple case of a 82 lb. shot attached to a small 
Ashing line, the shot attains its maximum velocity of sixteen feet 
per second within twenty-five feet of the surface, but before a 
hundred fitthoms of the line is drawn into the water, this ve- 
locity is reduced to eight feet per second — a diminution of half 
the velocity from the fiiction of one hundred fathoms of line. 
At five hundred fathoms the velocity is again reduced half, or 
to four feet per second ; and at three thousand fathoms to about 
one foot per second. Whereas at this depth, if t/iere is no line 
attadkedy the shot tmll JaU with its oriqinal velocity of sixteen feet per 
moond undiminished. Below this depth we may determine, in 
the same way, the circumstances in the two cases : the shot fall- 
ing freely still retains its uniform velocity of sixteen feet per 
aeoond at four, five, and six thousand fathoms depth, while with 
the line attached, at five thousand fathoms the velocity is reduced 
to a few inches per second, and at six thousand fathoms the de- 
scent is not perceptible under ordinary circumstances. 

The time of descent becomes an important element also in 
practice ; in the two cases given, the shot falling freely will de« 
icend to the depth of three thousand fathoms in twenty minuteSi 
tad to the depth of six thousand fathoms in forty minutes* 
While with the line attached, it will require two hours to de- 
aoeod three thousand &thoms, and eight nours to descend six 
thousand fathoms. These effects were shown to be due to the 
fiiction alone ; the amount of which in pounds, was determined 
fi>r different cases, in which different forms of weight and differ- 
ent sizes of lines were used; and the entire inapplicability of 
the ordinary mode of sounding for great depths, and even for 
ordinary depths, where the object is to obtain a correct knowl- 
edge of the depths, was demonstrated. 

Methods have been proposed in which a line is dispensed 
with, by detaching a float at the bottom, when the plummet 
strikes, and watching for the return of the float to the surface ; 
hat this is impracticable, as there is no material applicable, 
within our knowledge, that will float to the surface from the 
bottom of the sea, on account of the great pressure, which con- 
denses the bulk, so us to render bodies specifically lighter than 
water at the surface, heavier than water at even moderate 
depths. 

A line must therefore be used to bring back to the surface any 
machine by which the depth may be registered in the descent. 
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And the motion of tliis line in an extended form in the water 
must he avoided* 

The apparatus which I have devised is designed to secure this 
object, — ^by attaching to the sinker a tube or case in which the 
sounding line is compactly coiled, and from which it will be dis- 
charged freely, thus causing the plummet to carry down the coHj 
while one end of the line is held fast at the surface ; the line 
being uncoiled from the descending sinker in the manner that a 
spider falling from a height gives out a thread in his descent by 
which he retains communication with the point above to which 
the thread is attached. The motion of the line in an extended 
form through the water being thus avoided, all the conditions of 
free descent are secured, and the plummet will descend to the 
greatest depths with a rapid and uniform velocity. 

The depth is ascertained in the manner heretofore known as 
Massey's method, by a helix or curved blade, which is caused 
to revolve, by the motion of the apparatus through the water. 
Instead of Massey's indicator however, which from its faulty 
construction does not give accurate results, I have adapted Sax- 
ton's Current Metre, a much more delicate instrument, to this 
purpose. 

A specimen tube is also used difTering somewhat from those 
now in use, in construction but not in its essential points. 

The lower end of the line is attached to the register and to the 
specimen-box which weigh together only two or three pounds, 
and as the line is hauled in from the bottom it brings up the 
register and specimen-box, leaving the plummet ana attached 
case at the bottom. 

The details of construction are shown in the accompanying 
drawings and description of the apparatus. 

Besides overcoming the principal difficulty in sounding, there 
are other important advantages secured by this arrangement 
which simplify rather than complicate, the problem. These are 
as follows : 

First^ there is no strain upon the line, in the descent, except 
from its own weight, no matter to what depth or with what 
velocity, the plummet may descend. 

It is possible therefore to employ a very small line ; a sinrie 
thread of silk may in fact be extended to the bottom of tne 
ocean. This permits of the use of a line, which may be coiled 
compactly witnin a small space, the strength of the line being 
made just sufficient to insure its being hauled in with safety, 
bringing up at the same time the specimen-box and the register. 
The strain brought upon it, in hauling in, will depend upon the 
velocity, of the upward motion, which may be regulated ac- 
cordingly. 
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Secondly^ a rapid and uniform descent being secured, the indi* 
cations of a revolving register will be reliable when attached to 
this plammet; while in tne present mode of sounding the slow 
motion of descent at great depths, renders such a mode of regis- 
tering the deptli uncertain and unreliable. 

Thirdly^ there being no strain upon the line in the descent and 
the motion being untform^ it is practicable to determine the 
depth bj the tirne of^ descent^ making use of a small insulated 
wire as a sounding line, and determming the instant that the 
weight strikes the bottom by an electrical signal transmitted 
dirough the line. An apparatus was devised as long since as 
the year 1845, for ascertaming the moment when the weight 
striltes the bottom, by electricity, but in the mode of soundmg 
heretofore employed, no particular advantage would result from 
this, while the danger of breaking the electric continuity is very 
great owing to the strain brought upon the line in the descent ; 
and the plummet as now used descends with such a varying 
velocity, that even with the time of descent given, no calculation 
will give the depth. The method has therefore never been put 
in practice. Whereas, in the method proposed, there is no 
strain upon the line in its descent, and the plummet will fall 
through each successive hundred fathoms in the same time ; ike 
time of descent unll thus furnish a simple means of calcuUxiing the 
depth. 

In this process it will not be necessary to recover the line, and 
the time required to sound the ocean at any point, need only be 
that required for the plummet to sink to the bottom, moving 
with any velocity which may be desired. 

I have made many experiments on the best method of coiling 
the line so as to secure its uncoiling with certainty, and without 
the possibility of strain upon the line, or the occurrence of a kink. 

I have also given much attention to the quality and size of 
line to be used : upon these points, the practical working of the 
apparatus in a certain degree depends, but being merely me- 
chanical questions they are easily settled. They are fully dis- 
cussed in the description which accompanies the drawings. 

The importance of the problem, which is thus sought to be 
solved, in connection witn the survey of the coast, has never 
been questioned. A knowledge of the configuration of the 
bottom of the sea, adjacent to me coast, is necessary to the solu- 
tion of many questions of importance to navigation, and to sci- 
ence, and especially that of the ruling feature of the Atlantic 
coast, the Gulf Stream ; but besides these considerations the 
question has become one of great public interest in connection 
with the laying of submarine telegraphs; the risk of such enter- 
prises being diminished in proportion to the accuracy with which 
the d^th of the sea is known at every point of any proposed 
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line ; and the ultimate practicability of such operations across 
the Atlantic being yet to be demonstrated by new and mord 
accurate soundings. 

DBSCRIPnON. 

The accompanying plate is a photographic copy of a drawing 
made from the first instrument constructed. Some slight modi- 
fications have since been made in the mode of attaching the 
register but without affecting the general design. 

PLATE I. 

Fig. 1. Represents the plummet as it appears in its descent 

T, the tube or case containing the coiled line. 

W, the leaden or iron weight inserted in the bottom of the tube. 

C, the conical cap. 

R, the regUter in its place upon tie cap. 

L, the line. 
Fig. 1 a. Represents a longitudinal section of the tube, weight and ctap ; 

showing the mode of coiling the line in balls, and the small specimen- 
box ^passing through the hollow weight 
Fig. 2. Kepresents the register on a larger scale. 

A hy the helices or blades. 

r r, the register wheels. 

g g, the locks for gearing and ungearine the wheels. 
Fig. 2 a, represents the plan or horizontal view of the register, it being con- 
structed so as to offer the least resistance in passing through the water. 
Fig. 3, shows the detailed construction of the register wheels, and the 

helices. 

From fig. 1, it will be seen that the form of the apparatus admits of 
rapid motion through the water. The weight is conical and elongated 
and the register presents the ed^ only, of brass plates to the water, and 
the line being uncoiled and discLarged from the tube, there is no retard- 
ing force to the descent, from the line itself. Any desired velocity of 
desent may be given to the plununet by increasing or decreasing the 
weight W. 

Fig. 1 a, shows the method of coiling the line. 

There are various modes of doing tuis which are in common practice 
In twine and cotton factories ; that which is here exhibited is the method 
of coiling in balls ; all the balls exhibited in the tube being formed of one 
unbroken line, the line drawing out from the centre of each, until it is all 
drawn from the tube. The machinery for winding these balls is very 
simple ; a drawing of that which I have used is herewith enclosed. 

The essential points in the coiling are to coil the line in as compact a 
space as possible, and so as to ensure a certainty of discharge without 
danger of kinking. Two other modes of coiling are now under consid- 
eration, either of which may be better than the method by balls. One 
is to wind upon a spindle, and the other to lay the line in a sort of com- 
pound coil, directly in the tube. All these methods are now practised in 
the factories on a large scale, for winding twine and cotton. 

The line used should be about five hundredths of an inch in di.imeter 
and as strong as it can be made of that size. A braided line of Holland 
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or silk of five hundredths of An inch in diameter, may be made to 
a strain of 40 or 50 lbs. ; which is abundantly strong for the pur- 
aa the weight and case are left at the bottom, the register and speei- 
tube only being brought up. 

the, — ^The tube may be made of tin in sections <^ eighteen inches 
hj with stove-pipe joints and bayonet fastenings. The object of this 
adapt the length of the tube readily to the amount of line which it 
contain. A tube four inches in diameter will contain nearly a mile 
le to each foot of the tube. 

nier and Specimen-tube, — ^The sinker is made of cast iron or lead of 
iesired weight, depending upon the desired velocity of descent A 
ht of 25 lbs. has been adopted, llie sinker is conical and is inserted 
the lower end of the tube containing the line and fastened to this 
by screws or by a bayonet joint and fastening. The weight has a 
al hole or cavity through its entire length, through which the small 
men-tube passes in the manner shown in the drawing. The speci- 
tiibe is a tube of thin brass passing through the weight and attached 
e lower end of the line within the larse tube. This specimen-tube 
ed with a valve opening upwards in the bottom, which doses when 
abe is drawn up, thus retaining the mud which is forced into the 
when the weight strikes bottom. The specimen-tube fits loosely in 
loUow of the weight, so that it may be easily drawn out as the line 
aled in. 

ip, — The cap is used for jtwo purposes ; to contract the upper end of 
;ube containing the line, so that the line cannot rise in bulk out of 
abe, and for supporting the register. It is formed in the shape of 
rustum of a cone, cut away on one side as well as open at the top^ 
to allow the line to be discharged freely. A flat strap is fiftstened 

top of the frustum nearly in me line of the axis of the tube, and 
this strap the register is set as shown in the drawing ; the register 

pt in its place by loose collars. 

igiiter, — ^The apparatus for measuring the depth consists of a helix 
inred blade attached to a vertical axis, and wheels gearing into an 
isa screw upon this axis. The revolutions of the helix caused by the 
on through the water are communicated to the wheels which are 
uated so as to indicate the number of revolutions of the helix. 
ro registers are attached to one plummet by attaching them together 
e manner shown in fig. 2, by means of brass plates. The blades are 
) to turn in opposite directions and will operate as checks upon each 
\ and also counteract the effect of any rotary motion in the plummet. 
le coastmction of the blades and wheels and the mode of gearing 

1 with the endless screw are shown in ^g. 3. The wheels are differ- 
1 wheels, that is, they are concentric, one of them having one hun- 
teeth, and the other one hundred and one teeth. The cross-bar (6) 
i slight motion carrying with it the wheels ; this motion is govemea 
spring t. To ffear the wheels, the cross-bar is pressed towards the 
sss screw until we teeth gear with that screw and the bar is there 
sd, as shown in fig. 2, at g g. The revolution of the blade will now 
t both wheeb to turn, and after one hundred revolutions the wheels 
be found separated by one tooth or one division. The difierencea 
meamre hondreda of revolutions. 
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Id the register from which the drawings were made, the blades revolre 
ODce in two feet ; one hundred revolations will therdbre correspond to 
two hundred feet, or one division of the scale of the register to thirtj- 
three fathoms. 

When the register is hauled up, the arms at gg, fig. 2, drop, and the 
springs cause the wheels to ungear and fly back, where they are held 
motionless by a projecting point at n, fig. 3. The arms are made to drop 
by means of a small wire which is attached to the cap as shown at u 
fi|r. 1 ; this wire is fastened to, or hooks over the ends of the arms, and 
when the register is drawn off, the arms fall. 

Mode of attaching the line to the register and spedmen'tuhe, — ^Before 
the line is put into the tube it is attached to the specimen-tube at a point 
four or five feet from the end of the line, the spare end is passed through 
the tube, and when the balls are all put in the tube the extreme end of 
the line coming out at top is attached to the register, after taking a few 
turns round the top of the strap, the register being in its place. 

The line is thus attached to the register and specimen-tube only, and 
not to the large tube or weight. When the plummet strikes the bottom 
a part of the line will remain in the tube coiled ; by hauling in the line 
this part will however be uncoiled, and on coming to the bottom of the 
coil, the specimen-tube will be drawn up through the large tube, and 
after the specimen-tube comes out the redster will be drawn off the strap, 
and thus the large tube and weight will be disengaged from the line, 
specimen-tube, and register ; and by continuing to haul in, the register 
and specimen-tube will be brought to the surface. 

The plummet on striking will, under most circumstances, remain stick- 
ing in Uie mud in an upright position. 



Abt. II. — Notice of New Localities^ and interesting varieties of 
Minerals^ in the Lake Superior region : supplementary to the chap- 
ter on this subject, in Part 11. of the Sepori of Foster and Whit- 
ney; by J. D. Whitney. 

SiKCE the publication of the second part of our ^' Report on 
the Oeology of the Lake Superior Land District," in 1861, some 
materials, illustrative of the mineralogy of this region, have accu- 
mulated in my note-books, which, in the present communication, 
I have put together in the alphabetical order of the minerals 
noticed, for convenient reference. A few of the facts here stated 
were communicated to J. D. Dana, for the last edition of 'his 
"System of Mineralogy," and are here repeated, with some ad- 
ditional remarks on the general mode of occurrence or econom- 
ical importance of the ores and minerals mentioned. 

Analcime. — ^This mineral is quite abundant on Keweenaw 
Point, and has also been noticed Dv me on Michipicoten Island; 
it does not appear to have been oDserved in the Ontonagon re- 
gion« The finest locality, however, by far, is at the Copper Falls 
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and Northwestern mines ; • and, especially, at the last-named 
place, where work is, fop the present, suspended. Both these 
mines are, in fact, on the same vein, the Copper Falls mine being 
to the north, and the Northwestern to tne south of the great 
belt of crystalline, unproductive trap, which runs through the 
middle of Keweenaw Point. In this vein, analcime occurs in 
large and almost transparent crystals forming geodes in the 
greenish magnesian silicate which is the principal gangue of the 
vein. These crystals are all trapezohedrons, and sometimes 
occur an inch in diameter; they occasionally have a tliin in- 
crustation of chrysocolla. 'The analcime, at this locality, is 
almost always associated with the peculiar form of orthoclase, 
80 common in the copper region, and which will be noticed 
fiuther on. 

At the Old Copper Falls vein analcime has been found in ra- 
diated-fibrous as well as granular-massive forms, and of a bright 
red color. 

Apophyllile. — The foliated variety, or ichthyophthalmite, was 
found in great abundance in 1853 in the rubbish thrown out at 
the workings on the Prince vein, on the north shore. A variety 
in small, brilliant, deep-red crystalline scales or spangles, dis- 
seminated through calcite, forms curious and elegant specimens. 
The most usual occurrence of apophyllite at this locality is in 
large contorted plates, somewhat resembling the variety of cal- 
cite known as argentine. Crystalline specimens are occasionally 
met with at the Cli^ mine, but none nave been noticed in the 
Ontonagon district. 

Barytes. — There are numerous veins of sulphate of baryta on 
the north shore of the Lake, and especially along that portion 
lying to the northwest of Isle Boyale, as also on that island, and 
the smaller ones which lie near the main land to the westward 
of Thunder Bay. These veins vary in width from a few inches 
to several feet, and are usually made up of quite compact bary tes 
without crystallization, and destitute of accompanying metallif- 
erous ores. 

The famous " Prince vein," on Spar Island, is one of the most 
conspicuous and interesting objects, at least in the eye of the 
mineralogist, in this region. As it makes its appearance on the 
fiouth side of the island, on the precipitous face of the trap clifis, 
which rise nearly vertically from the water, it may be seen from 
a distance of several miles out on the lake ; and when shone 
upon by the sun, resembles a magnificent waterfall, its brilliant 
white contrasting strongly with the dark color of the trappean 
rocks in which it is enclosed. 

The course of this vein is about N. 32® W., or nearly at ri^ht 
angles to the general trend of the coast of this portion of the 
lake. At the southern edge of Spar Island it is fourteen feet 

SECOND SERIES, Vol XXVm, No. 82.-JrLT, 1659. 
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and seven inches wide. Here the vein is made np of bands of 
calcite, crystalline quartz and barytes, as represented by the an- 
nexed CFOss-section. 
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«, a, trap; 6, b, connelj crysUlliied calcite; c, barjtes; d, ealdte with copper 
pyrites ; e, quarts and calcite. 

At the point where this section was taken the ore is confined 
to a band of calcite in the centre of the vein and about six inches 
in width. The metalliferous portion of the lode consists here of 
chalcopyrite and erubcscite, — in small quantity, however, as 
compared with the amount of barren veinstone connected with 
these ores. 

On the main land, about two miles distant, the vein reappears 
a little way back from the shore, where it is much split up ; 
but when followed a few rods farther to the northwest it con- 
centrates again, and appears to have a width somewhat greater 
than on Spar Island. A drift has been carried in on the vein 
for a distance of 165 feet, firom which most magnificent crystal- 
lizations of amethystine quartz and calcite were obtained. An 
examination of the back of the drift shows that if workings 
should be resumed here, a rich harvest, for the mineralogist at 
least, would be gathered, the veinstone being highly crystalline 
in its texture. The metalliferous contents, however, seem to be 
chiefly limited to blende. At the point in the level where a 
winze has been sunk to the depth of 90 feet, and near the collar 
of the winze, a considerable quantity of native silver was ob- 
tained in fine laminae between the joints of the blende. A lai^ 
sum of money was expended here, after the discovery of the 
rich bunch of silver, but it does not appear that a second one 
Was ever struck. A single minute point of native silver re- 
warded our patient search of hours among the veinstone fi)r 
proof of the existence of the precious metal. 

In no other vein in this neighborhood were any interesting 
ciTstalline minerals observed, although the exposures on the 
lake shore are usually good. 

Chalyhite, — This mineral has been observed by Dr. G. H. 
Blaker in the talcose slates near Marquette ; it forms narrow 
strings and bunches in the veins of milky quartz which ramify 
through the slates. The quantity is not sufficient to make it of 
any economical importance. 

The same mineral occurs, associated with chalcopyrite, in the 
quartz veins at Echo Lake, near Saut St Marie. Tne geological 
position of these veins is the same as that of the Marquette 
slates. 
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CkryeocoUn, — Handsome specimens are found in the Copper 
Falls vein, forming delicate stalactitic incrustations on the vein- 
stone, and sometimes coating the crystals of analcime. 

Chaloopyrite. — Veins of quartz containing this ore are numer- 
ous in the trappean rocks of the Azoic series, in the neighbor- 
hood of Echo Lake, about 15 miles east of Saut St. Marie, Cop- 
per pyrites is the predominating ore at the Bruce and Wellington 
mines on Lake Huron : it has also been found in veins in the 
Huron Mts., on the south shore of Lake Superior, where no 
mining has yet been carried on. 

Copper. — The native metal is now the exclusive object of min- 
ing enterprise on Lake Superior, no veins producing ores being 
now worked, on either the north or the south shore. The sul- 
phurets, however, are still mined on Iiake Huronj in the Azoic 
locks, a formation which has not been proved as yet on either 
shore of Lake Superior, to contain any workable vein of the 
native metal. 

The largest mass of copper vet discovered on Lake Superior 
was in the lO-fitthom level of the Minnesota mine, on tne so* 
called '' conglomerate lode,'' or the copper-bearing vein which 
lies between the trap and a thin bed of conglomerate that runs 
throogh the mining ground, and which has been opened to a 
depth of between 80 and 90 fathoms without ceasing to produce 
lamslj. This mass was 46 feet long, and is said by the su{>erin- 
tendent of the mine to have weighed about 400 tons : a single 
cat across it exhibited a thickness of six feet of pure meuJlic 
copper. This mass was estimated to contain at least 90 per 
cent of the pure metal. The operation of cutting it up lasted 
thirtv months.* 

Almost all the specimens collected on Lake Superior as crys* 
taUized copper, are, m reality, not actual crystals, but only imita- 
tive forms produced by juxtaposition with the crystalline faces 
of some mineral substance, and usually of calcareous spar. The 
large masses which are seen in collections, and labelled " crys- 
tallized copper from the Cliff mine," usually exhibit only a few 
indistinct planes which can be referred to the crystalline force 
of the metal itself. 

The finest groups of crystals ever obtained in the copper re- 
gion were from the Old Copper Falls mine, a locality which has 
bng ceased to be worked ; and no other has furnished any speci- 
mens to compare with those found here. 

The predominating form in these groups was the rhombic do- 
decahearon ; but the octahedron was not of unfrequent occur- 

* Tbe size of the pieces into whidi tlie great masses are cut for conTenient haod- 
fiog tinder ground and shipment is now miich greater than it was formerly : blocks 
ef copper weighing from 8000 to 9000 pounds are not uofrequently brought to the 
•nrfiice and sent off to the smelting works. 
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rence. The diameter of the perfectly formed crystals rarely ex- 
ceeded one-fourth of an inch, although single crystals from this 
locality, octahedrons, have been seen as large as an inch across 
their bases. The finest single crystals, as far as ascertained, are 
from the Cliff mine, and are tetrahexahedrons. One in my col- 
lection, considered by many the most beautiful crystal ever found 
in the Lake Superior region, is about three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter, and nearly perfect. 

The occurrence of native copper as a pseudomorph after arac- 
onite, reported by Sdchling* as from Lake Supenor, may witn 
the strongest probability be set down as an error. It is very 
likely that the pseudomorph in question was from Corocoro, 
South America, where interesting ones of this kind do occur. 
There is a wery great tendency to confusion in the localities of 
American minerals sent to Europe, as every mineralogist on this 
side of the water has learned by experience. No aragonite has 
ever been found in the copper region, as far as I know. Native 
copper, as a pseudomorph of calcite, has been noticed by me in 
a single instance, in a specimen from the Old Copper Falls vein. 

The specific gravity of the native copper, sawn from the inte- 
rior of a large mass of the chemically pure metal, has been pre- 
viously stated in our Report at 8*888 ; this is lower than that 
given oy Erdmann and Scheererf as the specific gravity of crys- 
tallized copper. The specific gravity of the copper smelted at 
the furnace near Detroit was found to be considerably less than 
that of the native metal. A piece sawn from the centre of an 
ingot, and showing no signs of any air-bubbles, gave a specific 
gravity of 8'601 ; another portion of the same ingot taken from 
near the surface gave 8'570 ; both pieces appeared, under the 
magnifying glass, ejjually free from bubbles. 

This copper, which was smelted from masses brought from, 
the Toltec mine, was found on examination to be chemically 
pure, with this exception, that it contained ttItt ^^ silver, 
about seven ounces to the 2000 Ibs^ 

Datholite, — Fine crystals of this mineral have been found only 
at the locality on Isle Boyale, which has long since ceased to ue 
worked, the island being now entirely deserted by all except a 
few fishermen. There are several localities on Keweenaw Pointy 
however, where it occurs in great abundance, but not, so far as 
I have observed, in handsome crystallizations. The gangue of 
the Hill vein, on the Copper Falls location, consisted, in a portion 
of its more northern extension, of a greenish magnesian silicate 
penetrated, in every direction and sometimes forming a sort of 
breccia, with branches and strings of datholite. It is usually 
massive, translucent, highly vitreous in lustre, and of a light 

* Poeg. Ann, cit, 888. 

t Eranuum and Marchand'i Jouraal, zzrii, 194. 
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-red color, owing to the presence of a minute quantity of 

xyd of copper diffused through it. 

16 veinstone of the Ontonagon region had seemed to be 

{ destitute of this mineral, and it was not until last summer 

it was discovered by me in that district. At the Minnesota 

^ among the vein-stuff thrown out, some singular nodules 

t observed looking like rusty cannon balls. On breaking 

df these open and examining it, it was found to be datholite, 

angular and hitherto unobserved form. 

16 mineral is quite compact, breaking with a conchoidal 

ore, perfectly white, opaque, and resembling in its physi- 

character the purest and most close-grained marble. Its 

aess = 4*6 ; specific gravity 2*988. 

Q analysis of this mineral by Prof. C. F. Chandler, gave the 

wing results : 

Silks, 87-41 

Ozjd of iroD and alamiDa, .... '85 

Linie, - . - - . - 8611 

Bofadc acid (hy Iom), ..... 21*40 

Water, ...... 6-78 

ICMHM) 

16 quantity of datholite which is found on Lake Superior is 
considerable, but it does not occur as a constant ingredient 
16 veinstone in any of the large mines now worked ; and it 
>t probable that it will become of economical value for the 
iction of the boracic acid it contains, however interesting it 
be in a theoretical point of view, as connected with the 
n of the cupriferous veins. 

rmaiite, — The purity of the mountain masses of iron ore, 
h are now extensively mined at various points from 14 to 
liles west of Marauette, may be inferred from the following 
fses recently maae of specimens from the' three principfd 
a^ or quarries, as they may more properly be called. The 
[mens are, indeed, selected ones ; but an inexhaustible sup- 
>f ore of the same quality could be obtained, without reject- 
mj considerable amount of the stuffs which is quarried out, 
it desirable to ship a perfectly pure ore. The average 
I of the ore shipped would, in point of fetct, &11 but little 
w that given by the following analyses. 





L 




n. 


m. 


a. 


6. 


e. 


a. 6. 


a. h. 


Dtoloble, 1-02 


•80 


-64 


7*92 7-96 


1-99 2-OS 


ran, 69-41 


7022 


69-96 


64-42 64-01 


68 81 


tsfgeo and traces of 29.57 
lioie, «&, ) 


28-98 


29-60 


27-66 28-08 


29-20 



is ore from the Jackson, u. from the Cleveland, and lu. 
1 the Bart or Lake Superior mountain. The fragments an- 
ed were, in each case, oroken from the different portions of 
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the same largo specimen, one object being to ascertain what the 
variations in the quantity of oxygen were, in different portions 
of the same mass. I. c. is the mean of three closely-agreeing de- 
terminations. 

In the above analyses, the iron having been precipitated from 
the chlorohydric acid solution bv ammonia, the filtrate was 
evaporated to dryness and ignited, and in no case did the re* 
siduum amount to more than a few hundredths of one per cent 
In I. c. and ill. b. there was a weighable quantity of lime present^ 
amounting, in each case, to 0*05 per cent It was not possible, 
in any instance, to obtain a weighable amount of alumina. The 
oxygen was therefore determined by the loss, as giving mon 
accurate results than could be obtained by the process of redoo* 
tion with hydrogen. It appears, therefore, that these ores an 
mixtures of the peroxyd with a minute and varying portioa cf 
the magnetic oxyd. 

Both the Burt and Cleveland Mountain ores show minute 
crystals of magnetite scattered through their mass ; in the Burt 
ore these crystals are from j\ to f\ of an inch in diameter; in 
the Cleveland, so small as to be hardly visible without a magni- 
fving glass. No sulphur or arsenic could be detected in any of 
tne specimens examined. The insoluble portion consists of siU- 
ca, with only traces of lime, alumina and magnesia: this silica 
is partly in combination with the iron in the form of a silicate 
of iron, and partly present in the form of grains of quartz. On 
the whole, it may be said with truth that these ores surpass in 

{)urity any known to exist elsewhere in the world in anything 
ike the same quantity. 

Leonhardile, — This mineral has been observed only in the Old 
Copper Falls vein, where it was very abundant; but a careful 
investigation would probably reveal its presence at other locali- 
ties. An examination was made of this mineral to ascertain at 
what temperature it parts with a part or all of its water, with 
reference to H. Hose's investigations on Laumontite, which he 
has shown to lose a portion of this constituent at 100^ C. The 
results gave on the mineral in small fragments : 



Dried at 


Lon of weif ht 


80® 

90® - 
100® - 
Ignition, - 


. 1*46 per cent 

•* 

« 
- 11-89 * 



The 1*46 per cent is probably not essential to the constitution 
of the mineral ; the loss by ignition agrees well with the for- 
mula which takes the oxygen ratio of the bases and silica as 
4:9, and 121^ 

lAmomle. — This ore of iron has recently been discovered and 
for the first time on Lake Superior in any noticeable quantity. 
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n at the Jackson iron mountain, where it forms beds of 
feet in thickness, occupying depressions in the anhydrous 
Ma the decomposition of which it may have been K>rmed. 
alysis gave the following results : 

Silica, «'64 

Iroo, --.•.. 60-08 

Water, - . - - - »-«l 

OzjgtD and traces of lime and magnesia, • 24*12 

100-00 

lolphur or manganese could be detected ; the original ore 

a to have been only partially converted into limonite, as 

Bntity of water given by the analysis is considerably less 

hat required to form a hydrous peroxyd of iron. It is 

t the Pioneer Furnace, near the Jackson Mountain, and 

sred to aid in the reduction of the ore. 

\ganile. — Handsome specimens of this mineral were given 

l>r. G. H. Blaker, of Marquette, as having been procured 

; vicinity ; the exact locality is not known to me. 

9el and Copper^ arsenturet of. — This is the same mineral no- 

y T. S. Hunt (this Journal, [2], xix, 417), and afterwards 

rally described in the Beport of the Canada Geological 

f, 1858-6, p. 888. The result of my analyses, made two 

igo, confirm entirely those already published by Mr. Hunt; 

neral, which appears homogeneous in composition, being 

a mixture of the arseniurets of copper and nickel. 

> analyses of different specimens broken from the same 

rave as follows : 

I. n. 

Arsenic (by loss), - - .... 47-01 

Copper, - 14-66 - - 20-94 

Nickel, - • • • 83 86 • • • 8124 

surer, 24 

Qangue, '67 

10000 

cific gravity 7527. 

:l the quantity of arsenic required to form with the cop- 
>meykite, and with the nickel copper-nickel, is 47*86 per 
i^hich agrees pretty nearly with that given by the analysis. 
i specimens obtained by me on Michipicoten island in 1858, 

coarsely crystallized calcite, and form nodules havine a 
ore in concentric layers. The portions selected for anaiy- 
peared perfectly homogeneous and had almost exactly the 
and general appearance of copper-nickel. This ore was 
led in mining for silver on the island, irom the trappean 
; but on examining the excavations it did not appear that 

was any regular vein of this or any other metalliferous 
a], the ore occurring in irregular nodules disseminated 
gh the trap. There is little reason to believe that eitheEC 
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nickel or silver occur at this interesting locality in snffic 
quantity ever to become the object of a profitable mining ei 
prise. The beds of rock appear to be too thin, and their cna: 
of lithological character too sudden, to admit of the develop! 
of well characterized veins. 

Orihoclase. — ^In almost every collection of Lake Superior s] 
mens may be seen bunches and geodes of minute reddish c 
tals, accompanied by native copper, calcite and the zeolites, 
usual vein-minerals of that region ; these crystals are usu 
labelled " stilbite," but they are, in reality, ortboclase, as is 
dent from their physical characters and chemical composition 

The mineral here referred to, which has, on casual inspect 
but little resemblance to feldspar, is the same one noticed 
page 102 of our Beport, ^here an imperfect analysis of i 
given. The peculiar interest attaching to this anomalous oo 
rence of the substance in question seemed a sufficient reason 
completing its analysis, and adding some further remarks oi 
associations. 

This mineral occurs in minute crystals which are rarel 
much as one-tenth of an inch in length; they are rhod 

Erisms^ but not very distinct, or brilliant enough to be measi 
y the reflecting goniometer. The angle of the prism is a1 
118^, or near that of /on ij in common feldspar. The term 
tions of these prisms are usually rough and inaistinct, but for 
by a single plane, probably li; more frequently the crystals 
aggregated together into a confused crystalline mass, the i 
viduals being too minute and ill-defined to be made out witl 
a magnifying glass. The mineral agrees in its physical chs 
ters with ortnoclase, fusing before the blowpipe with some ( 
culty to a blebby glass. 
Tne analysis gave : 

Silica, 65-46 

Alumina, ...... 18'26 

Ozjd of iron, ..... -57 

Oxyd of manganeae, ..... trae€ 

Potash, lfi-21 

Soda, ....... -eb 

lOO'U 

The above results indicate, beyond the possibility of a do 
that the mineral is really orthoclase. 

The occurrence of feldspar as an associate of, and in intic 
connection with, the zeolitic minerals, which form so lar^ 
portion of the gangue of the cupriferous veins, and, indeed 
presence at all in a vein-stone, is a matter of too much imj 
ance not to be dwelt upon. Instances of this kind are, as 
sufficiently rare, and there are some points connected with 
occurrence of the feldspathic element in the Lake Sup€ 
veins which add to the interest with which these specimens 
invested. 
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Orthoclase has been recognized and described as occurring in 
the mineral viens of Schemnitz and Kongsbcrg,* although the 
possibility of such an association has, until wiUiin a few years, 
been hardly allowed. The well-established fact of the existence 
of feldspar as a pseudomorph, of the form of laumontite and of 
tnalcime, in the trap of the Kilpatrick Hills, near Dumbarton, 
Scotland, furnishes mcontestible evidence of the possibility of 
the formation of this mineral in the moist way, and the phenom- 
ena exhibited on Lake Superior in connection with the associa- 
tioQ of feldspathic and zeolitio minerals, point as clearly to this 
conclusion as they do to the necessity of rejecting the igneous 
theory of the origin of the veins themselves. 

The variety of orthoclase of which the analysis has been 
given above is found in almost all the mines, from the extremity 
of Keweenaw Point to the Ontonagon ; but in the latter district 
it is most abundant At the Northwestern mine, the association 
oi orthoclase and analcime is almost constant, and there are few 
geodes which do not exhibit delicate crystallizations of the first- 
named mineral so situated with reference to the other as to lead 
to the conclusion that their formation must have been going on 
at the same time and under the same circumstances. The crys- 
tals of orthoclase are also, at this locality, frequently scattered, 
sinriy, over delicate incrustations of a very soft magnesian min- 
eri^ which hardens somewhat on exposure to the air, and which 
is probably saponite, but of which 1 have never been able to 
pocure enougn for an analysis. This mineral seems to have 
Deen the last formed of all the vein-minerals of this region. 

At the Old Copper Falls vein, orthoclase, of a bright red 
color, occurs lining the interior of cavities in the gangue, and 
forming with associated calcite and crystallized copper, speci- 
mens of great beauty. The calcite, not unfrequently, has crys- 
tallized over the orthoclase in such a manner as to be colored 
deep-red by it. The same may be said in reference to the joint 
occurrence of natrolite and orthoclase at this locality. There is 
clear evidence here of the contemporaneous formation of the 
copper, natrolite, calcite and orthoclase. 

In the Ontonagon region, the minerals associated with ortho- 
clase are chiefly quartz, epidote and calcite. At the Aztec and 
Bidge mines, geodes lined with delicate crystallizations of these 
are not unfre^uent Minute crystals of scolecite or natrolite 
have been noticed in the same connection. At the Minnesota 
mine, the large crystals of quartz, formerly obtained there in 
abundance, were frequently encrusted with a thin layer of crys- 
tals of orthoclase. 

It may be remarked, that the crystals of this mineral are, 
throughout the whole copper region, remarkably uniform in 

* See Leonhard and 6roim*a Jahrbueb, 1860, p. 48 ; alto Bischof 'a Oeology, ii, 830. 
SECOND SERIES, Vol XXVIII, Ma SaWVLY, 18M. 
3 
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their size, color, and general habit They are rarely more t 
a few hundredths of an inch in length, have the same crystal 
form, and are, with rare exceptions, of a light reddish color. 

Feldspar, in no instance, so far as has yet oeen observed, fo 
the bulk of the veinstone ; it is only met with in comparati^ 
minute quantity, although occurring in numerous locali 
Only a single instance has been noticed where a crystal hi 
length as great as one-tenth of an inch, and this was an im 
fectyr formed one. 

Note. — Weissigite, described by Jenzsch, is nndoubtedlj 
thoclase, as suggested in Dana's Mineralogy, p. 618 ; this 
found in a porphyritic amygdaloid, with chtdcedony and qui 
and is spoken of by Jenzsch as the first known instance of 
occurrence of a feldspathic mineral in an amygdaloidal ca* 
of a rock of this class. 

Serpentine. — Well-characterized serpentine has not yet I 
found in the Lake Superior region ; but a substance c)oselji 
lated to this mineral, and, in fact, differing from it chiefij 
the substitution of protoxyd of iron, in a large but varj 
amount, for a portion of the magnesia, forms the head-Ian 
Presqu' isle, near Marquette. An imperfect analysis of this i 
was given in Foster and Whitney's Report, Part II, page 
Since the publication of that analysis new specimens have I 
collected, and a more thorough examination made of it, of w] 
the results here follow. 

The substance is of a deep green color, so deep as to ap] 
almost black; its powder is light greenish-gray. Its harai 
is a little above tnat of common serpentine. It is readilj 
tracted by the magnet, when broken into small fragments, 
some specimens minute octahedral crystals of magnetic iron 
dissemmated through the mass can be seen with the aid of 
magnifying glass. The substance is readily attacked by chl 
hyaric acid, even in the cold, if finely pulverized; but a si 

Ebrtion of unattacked mineral remains behind when the ins 
le residuum is treated with carbonate of soda in the usual \ 
It amounts to from two to six per cent, and appears to be ai: 
soluble silicate mechanically mixed with the serpentine; i 
probably hornblende, but has not been analyzed. 

The analyses of three specimens collected at some distf 
from each other, gave the following results, as the composi 
of the soluble portion of the substance : 



I. 


n. 


m. 


Silica, 86-96 


87*26 




Kaffnetia, 88'07 
Soda, -97 


28-67 


14-88 


116 




I'S^:/^} 


1414 


19-68 


6-76 


18-90 


Water, 10-40 


10*89 
98*86 




• SrtlButtdMpretofrd. 
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In analysis II, in which all the ingredients are determined, as 
well as the relative amount of the oxjds of iron, the calculation 

S'ves, for the ratio of the oxy^n of water, protoxyd bases and 
e silica, leaving out of consideration the peroxyd of iron as 
being a mechanical intermixture, the numbers 1 : 1*49 : 1*99 ; 
or, almost exactly, 1 :!')>: 2, which is the ratio given by the 
loidyses of serpentine. 

Slver. — ^Native silver still continues to be found in considera- 
Ue quantity, in connection with the copper, at the principal mines 
oa Lake Superior, especially at the Minnesota and the Cliff. 
The amount obtained at the Minnesota in 1857, by the company, 
was $655.44 : this, however, was but a small portion of what 
was really found, as the miners are well known to appropriate 
ilmost all the silver they discover. The metal has never been 
noticed by me in distinct crystals, except in one instance, namely, 
at the Copper Falls mine, where a few well formed cubes about 
(me-tenth of an inch in diameter were obtained. 

Most of the fine specimens of silver from the Lake have been 
aaociated with calcite, which is dissolved away by an acid, leav- 
ing the metallic mass exhibiting the impressions of the planes of 
this mineral, as is the case with the copper specimens, as before 
remarked. 

ZeolUes. — To close this article, a few remarks may be added on 
the occurrence of the 2seolitic minerals in the Lake Superior re- 
gion, and especially as vein-stones. 

By fiur the most abundant zeolites of the copper-bearing veins 
ue prehnite and laumontite, or the closely allied species, leon- 
Woite. The cases are rare, however, in which either of these 
ainerals constitutes the bulk of the gangue of a vein, except 
ia the case of narrow strings and bunches of limited extent 
Quartz and calcite are the predominating vein-minerals, the zeo- 
lites being decidedly suboroinate to these, especially in the great, 
productive lodes. The zeolites, moreover, are chiefly confined 
to transverse veins, or those crossing the formations at a hi^h 
tngle: in the Ontonagon region, where the great lodes have the 
Mune strike as the beds of rock, zeolitic minerals are of compara- 
tively rare occurrence in the vein-stone. In this class of veins 
quartz and silicious material greatly predominates over all the 
other minerals, and there is much more rock intermixed with 
the vein-stone proper. Datholite may be noticed in a few in- 
stances among the transverse veins, as forming the larger portion 
of the gangue near the surface; but in no such case lias mining 
been carried to any considerable depth, so as to ascertain how 
far this state of things continued. 

On the whole, the diminution of the zeolitic portion of the 
vein-stone is marked as the mines are extended downwards: the 
only crystalline mineral observed in a recent careful examination 
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of the Minnesota mine, at a depth of from 70 to 80 &thomaf was 
calcite. Traces of what appeared to be laumontite were noticed 
doog the selvages of the lode, which at this depth is quite as 
rich in copper as anywhere above, but the lode seemea to be 
venr compact in its texture and no other zeolite was seen in it 

The entire, or almost entire, absence of some of the more com- 
mon zeolites from the Lake Superior region is worthy of notice. 
Those minerals which are most characteristic of the Nova Sootia 
trappean rocks are almost entirely wanting on the Lake. Neither 
chabazite, stilbite or heulandite nave ever been observed by me 
in the copper region, on the south shore of the Lake.* The 
analogy oi lithological character between the traps of Nova 
Scotia and those of Lake Superior, which has frequently been 
urged as a reason for considering them of the same geolo^pcal 
age, and which has not yet been made evident by an analysis of 
the rocks themselves, fiiils entirely when considered with Iefe^ 
ence to the associated minerals. 

Of the zeolites occurring on Lake Superior, pectolite, leonhard- 
ite and chlorastrolite appear, thus far, to be limited to a single 
circumscribed locality, while harmotome is reported in only a 
doubtful crystal. The only new zeolitic mineral noticed is 
chlorastrolite, which is quite common along the beach of Ide 
Boyale, for a distance of two or three miles, but which has not 
been discovered at any other point on the Lake. 

The occurrence of the zeolites on Lake Superior is not abso- 
lutely, although chiefly, confined to veins. All the fine speci- 
mens of crystallized minerals of this class have been obtained 
from the cupriferous veins, so that this may be considered as the 
normal mode of occurrence in this region. Where the trappeaa 
rocks assume an amygdaloidal structure, we have, occasionally, 
prehnite, chlorastrolite, etc., in radiating fibrous masses, filling 
the cavities ; but quartz in the form of agate and chalcedonj 
and calcite are much more common. There are occasional fill 
tabular masses of laumontite mixed with prehnite found lying 
in the direction of the lines of bedding of the trap, but these are 
thin and of limited extent. Many of the trap amygdules are 
filled with a mineral resembling chlorophseite and others with 
saponite. Most of the substances thus occurring are only to be 
recognized by chemical analysis, as they are generally finely 
fibrous or massive. 

* These miDerals are reported bj Hesirs. Owen and Norwood as oecmrriiig €B 
the Minnesota shore of the Lake, west of Pigeon River, a region to whiefa mj ex- 

Slorations have not extended. I have, however, examined nnmeroos specunMi 
-om that part of the Lake, without having discovered either of these xeouieii 
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r^On some questions concerning the Ooal Formations of 
North America; by L. LesquereuX. 

perhaps be said that as everybody is now acquainted 
3oal, with its essential constituents and the general laws 
nation, an attempt to offer to science something new 
Qteresting on the subject, must prove a fruitless task, 
stion has a semblance of truth only, for it is certain 
i of the various and most important phenomena con- 
ith the formation of coal are not satisfactorily, nor even 
dained. And as they are continually brought forward 
Bion, either by lecturers or systematic geologists, the 
r the formation of coal, considered as a whole, has been 
in such a manner that it is doubtful if the most essen* 
on the subject, some of which may be considered as 
able, are not still looked upon by many as hypothetical 
ridual 0})inions. It is with these peculiar phenomena 
Gil formations, and consequently with the exposition and 
ssion of geological facts connected with them^ that we 
leal in the first part of this paper, 
cannot expect to come to a right understanding of the 
L of coal without some acquaintance with the vegetation 

remains it is made, our attention must necessarily to 
ent be directed to the flora of the coal period. But it 
>ugh to know the peculiar nature, the anatomical and 
constitution, of the coal plants. It is necessary to study 
> in their geographical distribution, in the different coal 
America and of other countries, and also in the sue 
.rata of the coal at different geological horizons. Andl 
be desirable also to examine the vegetation of the coal 
^tion with other external influences, in orddT to beeome 
m1 if possible with the climatic conditions that prevailed 
ne of the coal formation. 

Ian that we propose to follow may accidentally direct 
ission to some points which do not appear to have a 
ition to the formation of the coaL But we must bear 
that geological eras are not very distinctly limited ; or 
bat to have a true understanding of one of them it is 
' sometimes to examine the causes that have prepared 
t may have brought it to a close, 
ipposition that coal is a true mineral, formed in certain 
our globe only by some chemical agency and without 
Lulation of wood grown on the sur&ce and buried after- 
18 been recently revived among us, though it had long 
a put aside, and apparently forever, as contradicted by 
)pearances of the coal deposits and by the nature of the 
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coal itself. It would be \iseless, again to show the groundless- 
ness of an hypothesis to which nature does not give the slightest 
apparent support 

The supposition that the matter of the coal (the wood) was 
heapei in some hollows or basins by the agency of water, as by 
currents of the sea or of some river, or by some other external 
cause, hurricanes, partial or general floods, sinking of the ground 
covered with thick forests, &c., has been also generally aban- 
doned as contradicted by general evidence. The reasons against 
it may be briefly enumerated. They are found : 1. In the strati- 
fication of the coal measures ; and also of the coal itself, which 
upon close examination appears to have been formed by succes- 
sive layers of matter. 2. in the presence of plants in the ooal 
and in the shales above it, plants preserved in the integrity of 
their most minute and fragile parts, and in a position which 
shows that they have been buried at the place where they have 
fallen from the trees or the bushes and where they grew. 3. In 
the absence in the coal of any matter foreign to it, of sand, of 
mud, &c., the ashes of the coal being generally in exactly the 
same proportion as in the wood. 4. In the thickness of some 
beds of coal containing a quantity of matter far greater than 
could be furnished by a buried forest. 

The theory of the formation of the coal by the heaping of con- 
secutive layers of plants and trees grown in place, preserved in 
water and buried afterwards; or tne peat-bog theory as it is 
called by some, is then the only one admitted now as satis&cto- 
rily explaining the process of formation of the coal. The anal- 
ogy of formation between the peat-bogs of our time and the 
beds pf coal of the old measures cannot be called a theory ; it is 
a demonstrable fact We can now see the coal growing up by 
the heaping of woody matter in the bogs. After a while we see 
it transtormed into a dark combustible compound that we name 
peat or lignite according to its age. We then see it hardening 
either by compression, or by this slow burning in water that has 
been so well explained by the experiments of Liebig. Most of 
the peat bogs or Europe, at least the oldest, have at or near their 
bottom some plates or thin layers of hard, black matter, that 
ocular examination or chemical analysis fail to distinguish from 
true coal. We find besides in Holland, Denmark and Sweden, 
thick deposits of peat separated into distinct beds by strata of 
mud ana sand, giving the best possible elucidation of the pro- 
cess of stratification of the coal measures. 

It is not onlv in their general features that both formations 
are so much alike. But in the minutest accidents and even local 
peculiarities, their agreement is clear and unquestionable to one 
who has studied the formations of the peat bogs of our time. 
We quote a few examples. 
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An author, speaking lately of the fonnation of the eoal, men- 
tions the presence in the coal of wedge-shaped masses of vascular 
tissues found imbedded in the midst of the more structureless bitumin- 
ous matter of the coal He accounts for this fact by sapposing 
that these tissues are the remains of floated logs, which have 
finally become imbedded in the carbonaceous matter below. This 
snpposition is rather an extraordinary one. If the coal has been 
formed like the peat bogs, there can not be 93ij floated logs in the 
compound. If there were floated logs in the coal, this would 
take us back to the fonnation of the coal by transportation. In 
every peat bog, the process of burying trees is in constant opera- 
tion. The preservation of the logs which cannot be covered 
with water when they fall on the ground, is due to the agency 
of a moss, the sphagnum which extends its compact tuns al- 
ways saturated with water like a sponge, oyer every fragment 
of wood, from the smallest to the largest The Sphagna work 
like the ants to bury their treasures ; and as their growth is con* 
tinuons and stopped only by the frost, the heaping of their own 
woody matter which forms the structureless peat added to the 
wood which they have to preserve and the other plants of the 
marshes gives an appreciable thickness for each year. In the 
peat bogs of Switzerland, peat grows at the rate of two inches 
per year, a thickness reduced to one half by compression. In 
the same peat bogs, the Sphagna do not require more than three 
years to coyer the stem oi a tree of moderate thickness. 

The bogs then, even the largest, enter naturally and without 
transportation into the composition of the coal as they become 
part of the matter of the peat bogs. In the deep bogs of New 
Jersey, there is a class of woodmen whom I would call log-fishers, 
who sound the marshes with long poles, to find the sound loss 
which they dig out of the black and already combustible mould 
or peat, from a depth of from six to ten feet. Some old swamps 
of ffortbem Europe contain as many as four or five generations 
of trees of difierent kinds imbedded from twenty to fifly feet 
deep and separated by thick beds of compact, entirely decom- 
posed woody matter or peat Some of those bogs are so abund- 
antly filled with sound and large logs of oaks, pines and birches, 
that their 'removal has gone on for more than half a century 
before there was any material diminution of the supply, and for 
a long time it was supposed and eyen maintained tnat the trees 
of those marshes were growing under ground. 

The flattening of all the stems found in the coal and in its 
shales, and also the layers of bark observed in the same forma- 
tions, without any trace of internal woody structure, have also 
attracted a great deal of attention and useless theoretical discus- 
sion. In the oldest peat bogs of Germany, especially in the 

large swamps or lignite-deposits of the Pliocene of Saxony, the 
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trees are found all softened and already flattened to a greater or 
less extent. Some of the buried forests of England show the 
same appearance. From some clay banks exposed by a slide in 
the Jura mountains, large trees of recent species, still living in 
the country around, have been exhumed, and though the wood 
still preserves its natural appearance and its tissues, it has lost 
its hardness of texture and nas become as soft as the clay itselC 
Hence, as Liebig has proved by direct experiments, in tne pro- 
cess of slow decomposition or rather slow combustion in water, 
the woody matter is generally softened before its hardening and 
entire transformation in coal. 

In Denmark, there are immense meadows, extending for miles 
along the shores and covering old deposits of peat or combusti- 
ble matter to a depth of from six to eight feet The entire mam 
oonsidts of a half fluid paste with layers of the bark of alder 
and white birch, rolled, flattened or pressed like the leaves of a 
book. Farther back in the interior of the country, especially in 
the royal park of Copenhagen, the formation of this kind of 
peat can be followed in all its details. First a thicket of alders 
and birches sprout out, covering an overflowed surface of ground. 
The thicket is impenetrable, and soon presents a confusednesB 
of stems and interlaced branches. Then, as the trees become 
older, the whole mass begins to decay, especially at the level of 
the water, and bjr and by it &ll8 down by its own weight, be- 
comes submerged in a few years, and firom its own seeds upon 
the mould of its half floating, hidf decomposed remains, a new 
generation of trees appears again and the process of formation is 
continued in the same way. The internal -vi^oody matter of the 
trees, the lignine, is decomposed at first and reduced to a paste, 
while the bark, impregnated with resins, is preserved for an 
indefinite period. In the coal basin of Trevorton, Pa., there is 
a perpendicular wall presenting to the eye a beautiful picture cl 
prints of Lepidodendra and Simllariie, crossing each other ia 
every possible direction, all thin layers of bark superposed 
without any woody or carbonized matter between. It is nothing 
but the surface of an old coal-swamp, formed like the peat bogs 
described above. The peat which it covered has formed the 
coal, and the woody matter floating in water above it has beeu 
mixed with mud and formed the shales. 

If it is true, as we said before, that all the peculiar accidents 
of the coal formations can be thus exemplified and explained by 
phenomena now observable in the growth of the peat, is it not 
surprising that the peat-bog theory of the formation of the coal 
should be still exposed to so many contradictions, and especially 
be subjected to continual and hypothetical modifications, which, 
destroying its simplicity, render it then truly unsustainable. 
The fiidlowing xeaaoos Ixars been iqMaatod time and agaizL The 
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repeated succession of various strata in the coal measures, viz., 
the constant alternation of fire clay containing roots of trees, 
with coal and shales, both containing remains of land plants 
or of marine shells ; with limestone containing madrepores and 
shells of the deeper seas ; with sandstone mostly without any 
fossil remains: this alternation evidently shows that at the time 
when the formation was progressing, the sea was continually 
brought in contact with the coal and covered it most of the 
time. Hence it follows ; that if the coal has been formed in 
marshes like our peat bogs, we ought necessarily to admit of a 
submergence anci therefore of a subsidence of the land after 
each deposit of woody matter, and of an upheaval of the same 
land to oring it up again above the level of the sea for each 
successive growth of a new peat bog. This appears to some 
geologists an unaccountable and unnecessary use of nature's 
internal forces; a kind of Ittsus naturce, resembling a miracle. 
To meet this objection, they have supposed that the peat bogs of 
the coal measures grew on the deltas of some large river, and 
therefore exposed to periodical inundations : that as fast as the 
peat grew, the river brought upon it mud and sand, the ma- 
terials from which the shades and the strata of sandstone were 
formed: that, nevertheless, the deltas being by some internal 
force constantly sinking, they were consequently sometimes in- 
vaded by the sea which covered their whole extent and in the 
course of time, built upon them the strata of limestone : that as 
soon as these strata reached the surface of the sea (a fact which 
probably supposes that the movement of subsidence had stopped 
lor a while) the land plants began to appear again, the peat to 
grow, and the matter to be heaped up till another large periodical 
inundation of the river brought new deposits of mud and sand ; 
and thus by continuous suroidence ana repeated inundations, 
the coal, sliales, sandstone and limestone strata were alternately 
formed. 

Before giving any reasons in support of the alternation of up- 
heaval and sul^idence as supposed by the peat bog theory, we 
will take the liberty to examine this new theory which we re- 
gard only as a poor modification of part of the former which 
it assumes to put aside forever. It is generally asserted that in 
the coal measures, the alternation of strata is the same in the 
whole extent of a basin, or in other words, ^^tliat each stratum is 
generally horizontally extended over the whole coal-field in a continu- 
ous sheet, so that each seam is accompanied by the same strata above 
and belowJ*^ This is only partly true. In the coal-fields of the 
United States, it is true only of some beds of coal and of one 
or two strata above the conglomerates. Every practical geolo- 
gist knows well that it is impossible to identify the position of a 
bed of coal by means of its adjoining strata. If the same strata 
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had been expanded without alteration through the whole extent 
of a coal basin, nothing would be ieasier than to fix at once the 
geological horizon of each bed of coal after the dose study of a 
single section. The shales above the coal ffive by their foflsils 
the only reliable data ; but in many places mey (the shales) are 
entirely wanting and are replaced oy sandstone or limestone. 
In the western coal-fields of Kentucky, the first coal below the 
Mahoning sandstone, or the fourth coal above the conglomerates 
(the same as the Pomeroy coal of Ohio or the upper Freeport 
ooal of Pennsylvania) whose shales sometimes reach in the East 
a thickness of 10 feet, is immediately covered by the sandstone. 
There is scarcely a vein of coal worked to any great extent, that 
does not show a great diversity in the thickness, density and 
color of its roof shales. Hence the necessity of roofing differ- 
ently the tunnel of a mine in different places according to the 
nature of the shales. The bottom clay is almost always present; 
but its thickness, color and density are also variable. Tne lime- 
stone of the toal is the most irregular of all the formations. It 
is mostly local, sometimes only in boulders, and its namerous 
variations in thickness, composition and even fossils, cannot be 
accounted for by any satis&ctory general rule. There is not in 
the United States a single bed of coal that is unvariably covered 
with limestone. The sandstone is generally extended with more 
regularity ; but it has also its diversities of thickness and lo^ 
disappearance. The only bed of sandstone which appears to be 
continuous in the whole extent of the coal-fields above the oon- 
glomerates, is the Mahoning sandstone. Though its thickneM 
is also somewhat variable, it is found topping the 4th coal (coal 
£ of Lesley's Manual) from the anthracite basin of Eastern 
Pennsylvania to the western extremity of the coal-fields of Uli* 
nois and Western Kentucky. The Anvil-rock sandstone, top* 
ping the 12th coal of Western Kentucky, though generally of 
great thickness, has not as yet been identified in the East For 
tiie ooal itself, the assertion of its continuity could be admitted 
as nearly true. 

Though a coal bed cannot be called a continuous sheet in its 
horizontalitj, since all the strata of coal are subjected to thinning 
or even entirely disappearing in some places and some otiben 
are circumscribed in narrow limits, generall v speaking, most of 
our large beds of coal can be traced througn the whole extent 
of the coal-fields. The great mammoth vein divides itself into 
three or four different beds in some places, but is found continu- 
ally, thinning from Carbondale to the western limits of the 
Illinois coal-fields. The first coal below the Mahoning sandstone 
(the Pomeroy coal) is seen to have the same extent with scarcely 
any change in its thickness. The Pittsburg coal which firom its 
high position in the coal measures has been washed away over 
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lai^ siirfiuses, sbows itself, along with the characteristic fossils of 
its shales, iii every part of the measures where the thickness is 
sufficient to reach to its level. Thus we have some beds of coal 
generally accompanied, at least locally, by their peculiar shales, 
and one great bed ot sandstone covering a surface as wide as the 
whole extent of the Appalachian and tne Illinois coal-fields, an 
area of nearly one hundred thousand square miles. 

In a short report on the stratigraphical paleeontology of the 
Geological Survey of Kentucky, or rather in an introduction to 
a future pal«K>ntological report of the Survey of that State, I 
expressed the opinion that the Appalachian and the Illinois 
coal-fields were once continuous fielas, and that the great axis of 
the Devonian and Silurian measures which separate them now, 
had been elevated at an epoch posterior to the formation of the 
eoaL This opinion was not ana could not be discussed in a short 
local report I could there only give in support of it the feet of 
the identical distribution of the coal beds ana of the coal flora in 
both basins. As it has been very courteously controverted in 
this Joamal,* and especially as the discussion of this geological 
point enteis into our subject and may help to sati^ the mind 
upon the value of the so-called new theory mentioned above, it 
is proper that I should briefly present the reasons in &vor ei my 
opmion. 

It wodid be absurd to asseit that the veins of coal or rather 
that the peat bogs of the coal formations were formed on a per^ 
fecdy hcmzontal snrfiice, and that the woody matter was deposi- 
ted m the same thickness over the entire area. The most even* 
plains have undulations on their surface f ancl the cross-section 
given in my report of a part of the Dismal Swamp of Virginia^ 
should have explained my meaning. The peat bogs of our time 
are more or less broken or crossed by small elevations of sand 
or hills of some other deposit, which here and there break their 
horisontality and also their uniformity of features. For, although 
these irr^ularities may be scarcely elevated above the surface of 
the bogs, they are without exception, covered with a vegetation 
of entirely a different character from that of the peat bogs, and 
therefore their outline is perfectly definite. Sometimes groups 
of islands are thus^ seen rising in the middle of the bogs. 
Sometimes, also, as in the grankic country of the Hartz moun- 
tains^ or in the basaltic region of the Bhoen mountains of Ger- 
many, peaks of granite or columns of basalt protrude like towers 
firom some parts of the swamp. No one will contend that these 
irregularities break the oontinuity of a formation ; or that the 
peat bogs on both sides of a hill of sand or around a block of 
granite are not a continuous Jbrmation. In a geological point of 
view, accidents like these cannot be taken into consideration. 

* Thb Journal, yoL zzyi, p. 78, Jul/, 18S8. 
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But it is clear, at least to my mind, that the great ridge of 
Devom'an and Silurian by which the Appalachian and the Illi- 
nois coal-fields are separated to a distance of from one to two 
hundred miles, cannot be regarded simply as one of those hills 
which separates two parts of a peat bog. We can discuss only 
these two alternatives : either the Silurian axis was not upraised 
at the epoch of the formation of the coal, and this formation^ 
being in active progress upon the whole surface occupied now 
by tne coal-fields and the Silurian and Devonian, was otmtuiu- 
ouSj and consequently presented the same general features ; or, 
the coal was formed on both sides of the ridge, and therefore 
in two separate basins, and then both formations, though of the 
same age, would have been subjected to some peculiar influences^ 
and each of them would be characterized by some differences, 
either in the relative position of their coal l>eds, or in the com- 
position of the strata, and especially in the distribution of their 
flora. The report of the Kentucky Survey shows on the con- 
trary : that in Doth coal-fields, the coal beds are exactly in the 
same relative position ; that at the same geological level, their 
shales contain the same species of plants ; that firom Eiastem 
Pennsylvania to Western Illinois, the thinning of some strata 
preserves a perfectly regular progression, and does not show any 
change on one or the other side of the great ridge. 

But there are some other reasons which may appear more con- 
clusive. 

1. The conglomerates, as also some beds of sandstone, espe- 
cially the ^at Mahoning sandstone, are developed near the 
eastern limits of the coal-fields to a prodigious thickness. This 
heaping of loose materials, sand or ^avel, evidently shpws the 
prolonged action of the sea against its shores. Supposing that 
the Silurian ridge had been elevated before the formation of the 
coal, it would have necessarily served as a shore, and we should 
find somewhere a marked difference in the thickness of the 
transported materials abutting a^inst it. No geologist has ever 
seen anything of the kind, and the conglomerates like some beds 
of coal and oi sandstone, go thinning to the west with a constant 
and uniform decrease. 

2. All the peat bogs are formed in basins, as also all the de- 
posits of coal, and the outlines of these basins are of course gen- 
erally broken and irregular. This fact is observable in the east- 
ern and southern borders of the coal-fields. But on the sides of 
the coal-fields 1 jing opposite each other along the great axis that 
separates them, the outline is well defined and unbroken. 

8. In a basin where many beds of coal have been successively 
formed and separated by different strata, some of the upper coal 
beds must necessarily abut against the walls of the basin, when 
they are found in their horizontal position. In other words, 
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by the outward direction of the wall of a basin an upper bed 
ought to be extended somewhat beyond the lower and cover its 
margin. It is the case in the western borders of the Kentucky 
coal-fields, viz. in Christian county and other places, where the 
4th coal aboTC the conglomerate or the next bed below it, abuts 
against the older formation, when the lowest coal has to be 
looked for fiuther back towards the centre of the basin. On both 
the opposite sides of the Appalachian and the Illinois coal-fields, 
the appearanoes are different It is the lowest coal, then the 
oongioiiierate, then the sub-carboniferous strata that appear one 
after the other upon the sur&ce, following a dip corresponding 
to that of the sides. This undoubtedly shows that they partici- 
pated in the movement which elevated the ridge that divides 
them, and that they were formed before its upheaval. 

4 The undulations of the surface of the coal-fields, so dis- 
tinctly marked in the vicinity of the Alleghany mountains that 
by lateral compression the veins of coal have been upraised in a 
perpendicular and even in a reversed position, are constantly 
repeated, though constantly less frequent and abrupt elevations 
westward. The upheaval of the Silurian ridge appears like one 
of those undulations, being generally in a direction parallel to 
the others. 

5. The upheaval of the Alleghany mountains and the undu- 
lating movement caused by it upon an immense suir&ce of 
country was very slow, and continued for a long period. The 
bends or flexures of the eastern coal, especially of the anthracite 
ooal-fields are not jagged and angular, nor are they often broken 
by fitults. The slmles are polished by sliding^ and rolled as if 
they had been folded in a soft state. The coid itself presents the 
flame appearance, and at the bottom of the flexures, it is gene- 
rally, as the miners well know, somewhat thicker than on the 
raised ades, as if the matter had slipped by its own weight when 
there was room for a displacement. Hence, it follows that if the 
undulating movement was slow,, and if the strata of the coal 
measures were still in a sofl state and easily removable, the top 
of the great ridge was necessarily and easily washed away as 
fiist as it was being raised near ana above the surface of the sea. 
No wonder therefore that the remains of the coal strata have not 
been preserved, and that we scarcely find any trace of them. 
The total disappearance of the coal washed away by erosion, is, 
I think, the only objection of any weight that has been or may 
be made against the opinion advanced in these remarks. But 
there are in Pennsylvania, in Ohio, and everywhere in the coal 
basins of the United States, evident traces of vast denudation 
that may be compared with the washing away of the Silurian 
ridge, and of which no trace has been left in the subsequent 
strata of this coontiy. 
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It woald be easy to multiply these oonsideratioxui and to sim* 
taiQ the position by a number of geological facts. But so much 
is sufficient for our purpose, and we come back to the qaestkm 
of the formation of the coal. Upon the supposition then that ai 
the time of the coal formations, the Appalachian and the Illinois 
coal-fields were united in one area, their sur£Etce would £urly bs 
estimated at 800,000 s(][uare miles. Now, in the new theory pre- 
sented above, we find it asserted : that the shales and the sand- 
stone of the coal have been deposited upon the sur&ce of the 
peat bogs of the coal formations by the inundations of some laiige 
river I Would it be possible for a sound mind to admit that a 
river can cover at once or even by repeated inundations, a surfiioa 
of three hundred thousand square miles with a deposit of sand 
from six to one hundred feet thick, which is the thickness of 
the Mahoning sandstone. 

Giving to tne hypothesis the widest range of probabilitr and 
considenng as a peculiar Delta the area (sixty thousand miles) ci 
the Appalachian coal-fields, still we find no geological phenomena 
of our time to justify it Let us compare a few £ita. The whole 

Slain of the Mississippi, comprising the Delta, from Cape Girar- 
eau, 60 miles above the junction of the Ohio to the sea^ oovera 
an area of about 80,000 square miles. Would it be possible to 
suppose that an inundation would ever cover this whole sorfiuM 
with only a few feet of sand or of mud? According to the o\y 
servations mentioned by Forsbey, the mud transported in one 
year by the Mississippi river would cover a surface of twelve 
square miles with one £x)t of alluvium. At this rate it would 
take five thousand years for a river as mighty as the Missiflsippi 
to cover a single bed of the Appalachian coal-fields with one root 
of shales. 

Moreover, it is well known that a river cannot spread any of 
its transported material in a uniform manner, especially not in 
the deltas which are exposed to continual changes* For a delta 
is never composed of compact materials. It la mostly cut by 
variable and sometimes under currents covered only by a crost 
of vegetation, sustained by drift wood or floating upon the deep 
and muddy waters. These currents cause constant alterations: 
extensive marshes sink and are buried to a great depth below the 
general level of the country ; lakes appear in some places and 
dry up in others ; some bayous are filled find others opened. 
There are few square miles around New Orleans and on the 
Mississippi delta, that have not been thus subjected ta violent 
disturbances, whose effects will be traced for ages in the most 
varied and disordered position of materials or stratification, if it 
can be so called. On the contraiy, the stratification of the coal 
measures is of the most regular kmd. The homogeneousness of 
the strata superimposed on the coal, especially the shaleSi shows 
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the total absence of a corrent at the time of the deposition of the 
matter. Not only the most delicate parts of the leaves of ferns 
ire preserved in the shales, just as they fell from their supports ; 
bat we generallv find around the same spot the remains of the 
flame speciea A kind of fern of which the deciduous leaflets are 
generally found separated from the stems {Dictyopterts Miqua^ 
Banh.! in some places completely covers the shales over a sur- 
&oe of from six to ten square feet, and without this space, not a 
single leaflet of the same species is found. It is evident therefore 
that the leaves have been buried at the place where the ferns 
grew and as they were falling from the stems. The slightest 
current would have made of all the matter a disordered mass in 
which leaves of every kind would have been mixed, not only in 
every position, but without regard to the place of their growth. 

It is impossible to account for the successive deposits of shales 
and of sandstone by a river. When an inundation is at its 
height^ it bean with it the heavier materials and these are depos- 
ited just as the current subsides. The sand would therefore be 
deposited before the mud or the sandstone formed below the 
shales and not above it. 

But the deposits of all our great rivers, the Mississippi, the 
Ganges^ the Amazon, the Po, is mud only. Sand is occasionally 
transported by a river or removed from one place to another by 
some strong current^ but then it constitutes a bank and is gener- 
ally a local formation of small extent. 

All the great deposits of sand in our time, which by their 
thickness and extent, may ffive an idea of those which have cov- 
ered the bogs of the period of the coal, are marine formations. 
The drift of North America and Northern Europe, our Pine- 
barrens of the south along the shores of the Atlantic; the 
pampas of South America, the heaths of Luneburg or sand plains 
along the southern shores of the Baltic Sea; the sand hills of 
Eastern Germany and Holland along the shores of the North 
Sea ; the downs of the Gironde and of the Camargue in France ; 
the sandy deserts of Syria, &c No one of these formations can 
be referred to the direct agency of a river. 

That the sandstone of the coal generally contains no remains 
of marine animals, does not prove that it is not of marine 
origin. The sand of our drifl scarcely contains any of them. 
The hills of sand along the shores of the Baltic and the North 
Sea are almost entirely destitute of shells and animal remains. 
Sand is not only permeable to the all decomposing oxygen of the 
atmosphere, but it is a grinding agent, and as it is put in con- 
stant motion, either bv the waves and currents of the sea, or by 
the wind, it is not to be supposed that even the shells would l>e 
loDff preserved in the loose materials. Yet in some places, the 
flaDOstone of the coal, especially when it is fine ana soft, has 
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E reserved the casts of marine shells, though not the remains. I 
ave found them in many places, especiidlj near Athens, Obio^ 
where a bank of soft sandstone is full of large Producii and Tert' 
hratuhz. But here, as in the sandstone of the lower measure^ 
the animal remains have disappeared, and the mould only is pre- 
served. It is the same with the prints of fossil wood ionna in 
the sandstone, which only shows the casts of Lepidodendra, 
Calamites, SigillarisB, &c. ; with only a thin lamina of carbon- 
ized bark, the whole substance of the wood having disappeared, 
except where silicification has taken place. This shows why 
the fossil remains are so rare in the sandstone, since even a cast 
can scarcely be made on loose sand. 

In the shales of some beds of coal, especially in the south- 
western part of our coal-fiields, the remains oi marine shells 
abound : some of the species are supposed to have lived in brack- 
ish water ; but most of them like the fishes found in connection 
with them, appear to be true marine species. And what at first 
may look like an anomaly which will be explained hereafter, 
these marine remains are sometimes more or less mixed with 
leaves of ferns or land plants, and scarcely if ever with true 
marine plants or Fucoios. Thus, also, ftom palseontological 
evidence, the shales cannot be considered as deposits of a river 
any more than the sandstone. 

The fiict that the limestone of the coal measures cannot be 
thus disposed of, is fatal to this new theory. Its marine origin 
is evident and must be accounted for. And as the ocean cannot 
be swollen, like a river, it is necessasy to admit of a subsidence 
of the land for its submersion in the sea. But the supposition of 
a continual subsidence of a vast country is trul v as violent an 
hypothesis as the supposition of an alternation of upheavals and 
subsidences of the same country, and the difficult to account 
for the first proposition is &r greater. Greological torces are not 
actinff forever in the same way. It is now generally acknowl- 
edged that mountains have not been upraised in a single move- 
ment, but by a succession of gradual efforts, or by epochs of 
upheaval succeeded by epochs of rest, and consequently of sub- 
sidence ; since a diminution in the activity of the internal forces 
cannot but cause a depression by the natural resistance or the 
weight of the upraised masses. We find proofi of such alternate 
changes of level at the present time ; the movements of the 
ground about the temple of Serapis, so clearly explained by 
Lyell ; the appearance and disappearance of some islands, &c^ 
and especially in the stratification of our recent formations. The 
coal 01 the Miocene epoch was also formed by peat bogs upon an 
upraised land. The shales contain leaves of aifferent species of 
trees of which the congeners are found in tropical regions. These 
riialee are covered by successive strata of conglomerate, sand- 
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stone, and limestone. The coal and the lignite of the Pliocene 
epoch have been formed in the same way. Their shales contain 
remains of land plants, and sometimes also they are alternately 
covered by sandstone and limestone. The drift which is ex- 
tended over the whole is as evident a marine formation as the 
limestone itself and now it is in some places more than seven 
hondred feet above the level of the ocean. Is not this succession 
of land, freshwater and marine formations, in perfect accordance 
with the alternations of the strata of the coal measures, and can 
it be explained in any other manner than by the oscillation, 
the upheaval and subsidence of the land which supports these 
Ibrmations? 

Even if the theory of continual subsidence could find in re- 
cent phenomena anything favorable to its support, it would be 
impossible to understand how a long protractea downward move- 
ment, eBpecially of a Delta, would eneet the repeated formation 
of ooal beds ; how tJbe land being completely covered by the sea 
&r the formalion of the limestone, could be dried up again, so 
that the formation of the peat could begin anew, upon its whole 
sur&oe; The river, says the theory, was still filling up again 
the whole space, while the madrepores were building the lime- 
stone. But this is pure speculation which is equally contrary to 
reason and to geological facts. For, if it is true that from causes 
which have not yet been clearly explained, the delta of the Mis- 
sissippi is slowly subsiding, it is probable that if the subsidence 
▼as once active enough to permit the invasion of the sea over 
its whole surface, the soft matter, sand, mud and peat, of which 
it is composed, would be washed away by the marine currents, 
the tides, the waves, &c 

In the Beport of the Geological Survey of Kentucky, I ex- 
pressed an opinion which does not now perfectly satisfy my 
mind. I supposed that after the formation of extensive peat 
Ix^s, the suDsidence of the land being at first very slow, the 
first result of the downward movement was a general inundation 
either of marine or of freshwater or of both mixed together. A 
depression of only a few feet of the great swamps of Southern 
Virginia would bring upon them by-and-by the waters of the 
Borrounding rivers and also some water from the sea, either per- 
colating through the sand or finding its way by some friths be- 
tween the hills of sand extended along the shores. This suppo- 
sitioQ fully explains the formation of shales covered in some 
places with marine shells and remains of fishes mixed with land 
plants of the peat bogs. For, these plants, especially the ferns, 
mostly growing upon the thick and high rootstocks could still 
Kve in we swamps invaded by marine water. It explains also 
the local formation of the limestone in some depression of the 
marshes or marine lakes. But I supposed that after this period 
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of slow subsidence, the downward movement becoming mora 
rapid, the sea broke through its sandy barriers and swept at onee 
upon the whole plain, bringing with it the sand of its shores for 
the formation of the sandstone. I do not find this last supposi- 
tion necessary. For, even with a slow movement of subsidenoe, 
continuous for a while, the sea ought to penetrate to the interior 
of the land, and with its continuous encroachments, bring* £)^ 
ward with it the sand of its shores. This would better explain 
why some strata of coal and sandstone are thicker westward, 
where the bogs grew for a longer time and where the action of 
the sea was afterwards prolonged. It explains, also, why to the 
westward some veins of coal are double and generally more 
numerous than to the southeastern part of our coal-fielos, tluf 
multiplication being caused by partial retrocession and advance 
of the marine element, which was felt only near the inside of 
the coal-fields and did not reach the deeper outside borders of 
the original basin. But there is no material differenoe between 
these explanations. In either case the repeated upheaval of the 
sea-covered land is supposed as a necessary condition of the 
formation of the peat ; for this matter can grow only upon land 
where the water of the sea cannot reach. 

To this last assertion which has not been contradicted, we can 
add the following : that peat never grows on swamps that are 
annually or penodically floods by river water. Examining 
the swamps of the Mississippi, the theory says, that though cov- 
ered annually by inundations, they are entirely untouched bj 
river mud : that those favored spots are surrouncled, particularly 
on the side next the river, by dense vegetation, which acting as 
a sieve, completely strains the mud from the water before it 
reaches the peat swamps. The water of these swamps is there- 
fore pure, and pure peat has been deposited there for ages. Con- 
trary to this authority, I must be permitted to say that durinff 
about thirty years of explorations in the peat bogs of Europe 9M 
of the Unitea States, I have never seen the peat growing in places 
exposed to the inundations of a river. On this subject, there is 
better authority than my own. DeLuc, in the beginning of tiiis 
century, was the first to remark that along the l^nks of some 
rivers, the Elbe, for example, there were formed extensive beds 
of peat, which appeared to be lower than the water level of the 
river at the time of its inundations, and that nevertheless thef 
were not covered by water, but by a peculiar vegetation whidi 
by its decomposition furnished the essential constituent of peat 
In the prosecution of his researches, he observed that along 
these bogs the bed of the river was bordered by a natural em- 
bankment, which even in the highest rise of water prevented it 
from reaching the peat bogs. This damming up was fully ex- 
plained by his remark; th£t at the time of the inundations and 
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irhen the water was most loaded with sediment, the heaviest 
particles of muddy matter were deposited all along on both sides 
3f the liver, just where the carrent began to lose its force ; and 
that by this process, continued for a long period of years, a natu- 
ral dtin being built along some rivers, the marshes on both sides 
3f it, and formerly inundated, were eventually put out of reach 
il the inundations. I have myself ascertained that the thin 
particles of sediment ^^hich were at first deposited upon the 
marah^ formed an essential preparation for tne growth of the 

Ct, viz. an impermeable basin, and that it was only when this 
in was entirely isolated and protected against inundation that 
ihe plants of the peat bogs began to appear and the peat to ^row. 
rfais process explains the formation of the fire-clay which under- 
lies every bed of coal. 

The true peat bogs of the Mississippi delta are mostly located 
m or near tne old shores of some crooked bayou and surrounded 
m all sides by a kind of embankment Thus they are free from 
ikB infloence of river water which, though clear, would stop the 
^wth of the peat, by destroying the peculiar vegetation of the 

The action of the water in building its own banks along the 
nincipal bed of a river is beautifully exemplified in the United 
States, especialiv along the Mississippi and some of its tributaries. 
Both sides of the Minnesota river are thus bordered by exten- 
Bve marshes which cover the bottom land to the base of the 
idge of the prairies. In spring they are filled with water, while 
he banks oi both sides oi the narrow channel are mostly dry 
Klill high above water. It is then very difficult to cross those 
naishes from the river to the prairies or to land from a steam- 
xmL Seen from the top of some hill near by, the Minnesota 
hen appears like three different rivers running parallel and sep- 
tfated only by two narrow strips of land overgrown with trees. 
[n the summer time, the marshes are noostly drv, overgrown 
rith sedge and some willows ; but no peat bogs have till now 
^ypearea in any part of their whole extent, because the separa- 
aoB firom the river is not yet complete and because they are still 
sposed to annual inundations. In Minnesota, the peat bogs are 
bund upon the prairies, near or arq^ind lakes witnout outlets, 
md on the banks of the upper Mississippi under the same cir- 
somstances as on the lower, viz. in such places as are beyond the 
Mch of inundations. We may have occasion to extend these 
remarks &rther when we come to consider the nature of the 
rotation of the peat bogs. 

In spring, at the time (? our periodical inundations, the plants 
{lowing on the marshes of the Mississippi and along its shores 
ue mostly lying fl&t upon the ground in a state of partial de- 
aompoaition. Tne high canes only (Arundinaria) rise above 
irater. And as they mostly bear their braoehes and leaves near 
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the top of the stems, or above water, these stems can not help 
much in the process of purifying the muddy water. Yet it is 
true that it becomes clear towimis the interior of the mArshes, 
but only as fast as the current becomes insensible or the water 
still. 

Mr. Lyell has been quoted as authority for many assertions for 
which he can scarcely be held accountable, or at least for the 
conclusions which are drawn from them. Thus the new theory 
of the formation of the coal tries to find support in a geolofficfil 
assertion of the celebrated English author, an assertion that I do 
not recollect to have read in any of Lyell's works and which 
would truly show too much of ignorance of the palseontoloCT 
and even of the strata of the coal measures. It is this : '' In the 
sandstone of the coal formations, it is customary to find trunks 
of trees, but only trees, no small branches, leaves or tender parts. 
And these trunks are observed to be mostly pines, highland trees, 
while the trunks of the coal seams proper are Sigillariae, Lepi- 
dodendra, Calamites, swamp trees, Ac. From this, the new 
theory concludes : that the trunks are the remains of drift tim- 
ber brought by the river from the high lands. — As if the sea 
could not and did not float timber as well as a river I 

But it is not with the conclusion that we have to deal now, 
but with the assertion, erroneous in every point. 

1. The trunks of trees are by far more rarely found in the 
sandstone of the coal than the small framients of leaves, branches, 
&c. Some strata of sandstone, the Mahoning sandstone and otii- 
ers of the low coal measures, are sometimes entirely blackened 
by those small fragments of plants so bruised that it is scarcely 

Cible to identify any species. This is not a local appearance; 
it is observable in the whole extent of the coal-nelds gene- 
rally on the same stratum of sandstone. This shows a rapid 
movement of the sea, which sweeping with impetuosity upon the 
peat bogs of the coal, washed awajr part of the aecomposea plants 
and peat bogs and mixed them witn the sand. 

2. Eepresentative species of the Pine family have scaroely 
been found in the true coal measures. In the family of the (hi- 
pressinece which has more than sixty species of fbssu plants dis- 
tributed in twenty genera, Ihere is not a single species belonging 
to the coal epoch. In the fiimily of the Pines wnich has at least 
one hundred and fifty fossil species known, distributed in twelve 
genera, there are only thirteen species which have been referred 
to the true coal measures. Two of these, Peuce Hugdiana Ung. 
and PeiAce auslralis Ung., belong to uncertain formations of coal 
of Van Diemen and VanguroS Islands. Of two other species, 
one, Dadoxylum Beinertianum (Endl.) belongs to the limestone 
(not to the sandstone of the transition ^xx^h), the other Dadoxjf' 
lum Stembergii Endl. was wrongly asohDed to the ooal and be- 
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kmgs to the Miocene of Haering in Tyroh A fifth spnecies, Pinna 
fmAracma LL and Hutt, is a cone wnich was found in the Bhalta 
of England. There are then only eight species of the pine hxxS\y 
which have been found in England, in a bed of sandstone refer- 
red to the upper coal measures and described by Witham. 

Admitting the position of this sandstone as true, though it is 
most remarkable that the remains of the Pine family should 
have been found in the coal measures of England only, there 
has been found in the sandstone of the coal measures 4 species 
of SUmuiria, 16 species of SigiUaricL, 10 species of Leptdodenchvn^ 
3 of Knorria, 4 of Habnia, 6 of Oalamites, 10 to 20 species of 
JPnroniua and other stems. This would make at least 60 species 
outside of the Pine family for 8 in it The same proportion would 
be true according to the number of specimena In the state of 
Ohio, near Athens, there is perhaps the most extensive deposit of 
transported silicified trunks that it is possible to find anywhere. 
Of some thousand specimens that I have examined, all belong to 
the genera Sigillaria and Psaronius, A single specimen which 
18 not yet determined has concentric circles, and may belong to 
the genus Araucaria, 

From recent observations, it appears that the genus SigiOaria 
is related to the Isoetes of our time, a water plant. AH the 
iVzfxmu are trunks of ferns and like the other genera quoted 
above, they all belong to the flora of the true coal formations, 
and are found in the shales also. Nevertheless, this does not 
put aside that part of the assertion : that some trees of the sand- 
stone might have been transported from a dry land. It is a 
eomplicated question which may be examined at another time. 

(2b U eofUiniutd.) 



Abt. TV. — Some Bemarka upon (he use of the Microscope^ as re- 
eentb inmrovedj in the investigatum of the minute organization of 
Iwrng Bodies; by H. James Clabk, of Cambridge, Mass. 

{fnm the FkooMdiiigB of the American Academ j of Arts and Sdenoet, Boitoo, 

liaia^ Janoaiy 26, 1869.] 

I WAS incited to bring together my thoughts and experiences 
upon this subject, by cuscovering, three or four months a^o, a 
novel feature in the soH^dled glandular dots of the wood of our 
sonunon White Pine {Pinua i^robiu, Linn.). 

A dot of this kind is usually represented by a circle (fig. 1, 
G| i2X in the centre of which is a single or double ring (a, £), which 
has about one third the diameter of the first (d). The outer cir- 
ete (^ is described as the boundary of a lenticular space (A, e) 
between two contiguous ceUs, and the inner double circle (C, a, b) 
as the outskirts of a perfi>ration (A, a b) in the deposit layer (J) 
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of the celL The double circle arises, as is said, fitnn the fSau^ 
that the perforation has the shape of an extremely short trun- 
cate cone, which, when viewed 



Fig. 1. 

g^ d f tela 




endwise, presents to the eye its 
two circular ends concentrically; 
the broader end, which is always 
next the interior of the cell, cor- 
responding to the outer (6), and B 
the narrower end to the inner cir- 
cle (a). Thus are these dots de- 
scribed and illustrated, by Mohl, 
Schleiden, and Schacht, as seen in 
the common European Pine (Pinus 
syluesiris), and thus did they always 
appear to me, not only in that spe- 
cies, but also when I observed 
them in Pinita StrobtAS, except with 
this diflference, that the perforation 
was bounded by an exceedingly 
faint third circle, (C, c,) whose re- 
lations I could not comprehend, a 
nor was I able to reconcile its pres- 
enoe with the theory in regard to 
the nature of the perfi)ration. I 
therefore left it, doubtingly sup- ^* /^^ 
posing it to be some opticiu illusion. The microscope which I 
used, and which I have been in the habit of using up to within 
the last six months, is an Oberhaeuser^ made tor Prof. Agassiz 
some years ago ; and yet at this very day I find it as good, with 
perhaps a single exception, as any now made in Grermany, and 
therefore just as trustworthy in the investigation of the glandular 
dots of the Pine.* 

* It may not be aninteresting to state here, that tbe first great microecope made 
in Germany was constructed in 1829 by Frauobofer, for Professor Agassis. This 
microscope was represented in a copper-plate engraving, and described by DdlUi^ger 
in the Memoirs of the Munich Academy for 1829, or 1880. In January. 183I. 
Agassli went to Paria, and having given unlimited orders to Oberbaeuser for the 
bMt microscope that could be furnished, accordfng to the knowledge of those times, 
he received from that maker, in 1882, an instrument which has not been surpassed 
in all Germany to this very day ; at least, I have never seen any work from ^ 
hands of the best observers there, whether zoologists, histologists, physiologists, or 
botanists, which could not have been accomplished just as well by this microecope^ 
There may be one exception to this of a verv recent date, but I am acquainted wttk 
the instrument only through report With this masterpiece of Oberbaeuser, Agassis 
has gone on to this time, doing his great work with remArkuble success, as mI the 
world knows. Of late years it has become evident to Agassis tiiat his instrmnenl 
was not equal to the demands wldch the progress of las researches put upno it; 
that there was something beyond its reach, of which he now and then ooula get i^ 
glimpse, just enough to warrant him in the belief that the study of the intimate 
structure of organised bodies had hardly b^un. 

So \onf ago as 1852 he had opportunities to see the workinffs of an iDstroment of 
the English pattern, made by Spsncer ; and although it was known as a rival of, if 
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For the last six months I have used one of the most recently 
improved microscopes, made by Mr. Charles A. Spencer of 
Canastota, N. Y. ; and with this, between three and four months 
ago, I again attempted to solve tbe mystery of the glandular 
dots. This I did with the most complete success. 

When the focus was brought to Dear upon the inner surface 
of the dot, the innermost ring (B, C, a) of the perforation ap- 
peared first ; a little deeper, the next outer one (b) came into 
view, whilst the innermost (a) disappeared ; and still deeper the 
last (b) passed from my sight^ and the faint ring (c) of my old 
observations came out sharply and clearly, as an exterior circle 
to the two others. 

I also observed, when passing from the innermost circle (a) to 
the outermost (c), that tne widening was gradual ; and so, too, 
did it appear in the transit from the second ring Q)) to the outer- 
most (c). This gave me the clew to the whole structure. I saw 
that these rings were not the expression of a simple perforation, 
but of the outwardly curled edge of this aperture, shaped in 
such a way as to form a sort of trumpet moutn. 

Although I would not trust to a transverse section alone, yet I 
found that it confirmed me in my views as explained above. 
The figures which I have given, — ^namely, a transverse section 
(B) with dotted lines projected upon a face view (C) of the dot, 
— ^I think will suffice to illustrate what I believe to be the true 
relations of these rings. 

Now, why was it that the Oberhaeuser instrument would not 
divulge these relations, when the microscope of Spencer suc- 
ceeded so satisfactorily? This I will explain by showing the 
difference between the objectives of the two microscopes. I will 
compare the action of the objective of Oberhaeuser to the manner 

■oi superior to th« TFADnatlaDtic micnwoopes, lie did not Vecome ooiiTiiiced that it 
came ap to his requirements. 

Two or three years later I had the pleasure of bringing to bis notice the results of 

some of my own researches upon the yulue of recently constructed objectires of 

Xi^glah mmke. This gave him renewed hope, and, having hesrd of Spencer's oon- 

tinued rivmlship and growing superiority, he determined to test his skill to the ut- 

BMst He therefore, in 1867, requested me to visit Canastota, in order to consult 

Bpcneer, and advise him as to the nature of the work for which we wished to use 

kn BMtmineata. This consult»tion resulted in the conclusion that we must have 

tkrae ssta of objectives ;— one with tbe extremely flat field: a second of the like 

knd, bat so put together as to allow working with it plunged in water; and the 

Ikbd widi a depthfaig focus extending as far as possible oeyond that of the ordinsry 

Uod, lor tbe purpose of viewing objects as a whole, in order to ascertain the rela- 

tioos of their different parts. And Spencer is now devoting Uiose extraordinary 

sUlitiaB whiJ) show him to be a man of genius, to the construction of a microscope 

vbRh ihall embody not only the optical excellences of the different systems of 

Ubsss required for the various modes of investigation, but also those conveniences 

of BKNaUng which the looff use of that instrument has taught us, to £Mnlitate tho 

nnfaifhfia npoo the living beiog in its normal condition, and in its element, that we 

Bay be no longer compelled to represent the tortured figures of a crushed body or 

OBBMnbevad oigaiusnL 
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in which a planoK^onyex lens treats the rays of light which pass 
thn>ugh it, from any object. Those rays which pass near its 
axis are brought to a focus at the farthermost possible point from 
the leus, whilst the rays which pass through the penphery are 
converged at a much nearer pointy and between the azis and 
periphery there are all degrees of convergence. The difference 
between the &rthermost and nearest points of conveigence may 
represent the distance or depth through which the objective 
takes cognizance of thin^, and will account for the iact that I 
saw all the rings of the Pine-dot at one time. 

The action of the objective of Spencer's microscope mav be 
compared to that of a parabolic lens, which converges all the 
rays of light to one absolute plane, and therefore forms what is 
called dk flat field. 

Now out of this field, either above or below its horizon, it is 
not possible to see anything, and on this account, when the 
innermost ring (B, C, a) of the dot wss in view, the others wen 
not to be ooserved ; and when the field was lowered to the 
second ring (6), the innermost one (a), beipg above the horizon 
of the fielc^ was invisible ; and, a^n, when the outermost and 
lowest ring (c) was reached, the middle one (A) also vanished. 

Were this outermost ring as distinct as the others, it might 
have been possible to detect its relations by means of the Ober* 
haeuser; but since it is the exceedingly delicate, reverted edge 
of the perforation, the narrow aperture of this ordinary objective 
does not admit sufficiently oblique rays to define it, to sa^ noth- 
ing of its being confused with the other rings which are in view 
at the same time. 

I would here remark that this peculiar structure is most fre- 
quently to be observed in old wood, when the cell-wall (B, g^) 
has also become perforated, and even has retreated from the de- 

r't layer as far back as the edge of the lenticular interspace, 
youn^ wood the perforation corresponds with the figures 
usually given. I have used this discovery, not only to show how 
little may be understood of the structure of a &miliar and much 
treated of body, but also as a preliminary illustration of the ex- 
ceeding value of a flat field and a wi^ angle of aperture in 
microscopic investigations. 

But this is not the first example which has occurred to me. 
As fiur back as a year ago last summer I visited Mr. Spencer, 
and spent several days with him in testing bis objectives with 
the tissues of every creature which we could find. I shall never 
ibrget the astonishment and delight with which I occupied day 
after day, plunged into\he hitherto unknown depths or orgamc 
life. I say this after having tested from time to time some of 
the best English microscopes which have been made since the 
'''Great Exhibition,^ and merefore am not to be supposed to 
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iTemadeso greataleapasif froman Oberhaeuserto aSpeaoer. 
noe that visit, and another one also, made last summer, when 
Dbtained one of Mr. Spencer's quarter-inch objectives, nvith an 
igolar aperture of one hundred and forty-five degrees, I hav^ 
3I& time to time made particular efforts to test the value of tha 
it field and wide angle in the study of organized bodies. The 
salts of my investigations at Canastota, and also since my 
torn, I have embodied in this paper. 

One of the most valuable properties of the fiat field is, that it 
lables one to study an isolated cell, in a manner totally UDex« 
«ted to me, making it possible to obtain a section of such a 
Kiy at any horizon, as if it were actually cut across. As I have 
id before, the fiat field ignores everything above and below its 
>ii2on, and therefore, if it is brought on a level with the equa« 
r of a npherical cell, the largest possible circle is obtained, and 
te aetuai thickness of the wall becomes apparent ; and if it is 
iaed or lowered, the circle grows smaller and the wall seems 
ticker, because of the obliquity of the section, and yet appears 
I distinct as the one at the equator. This may go on until the 
^Id approaches very closely to the upper or lower side, and then 
le inner sur&ce of the cell appears. In an ordinary microscope^ 
le fiu'-reaching power of the objective utterly precludes the 
xsibility of sucn a process of investigation. 
The relations of the Purkiniean vesicle to the yolk, and the 
amber and position of the Wagnerian vesicles, have always 
Ben difficult subjects to work out with the ordinary microscope. 
rthe Wagnerian vesicle was situated at the upper or lower side 
r the PurkiDJean vesicle, it has often been next to impossible 
> tell whether it might be really within the latter, or was one 
f the very similar yolk-cells outside. There are many other 
istances of the like kind too numerous to mention. All this 
ifficulty I have seen obviated by the decided, section-like pre- 
isioQ of the fiat field, which at once revealed to the eye the 
xact and relative level of every vesicle or yolk-cell. 
I was most forcibly reminded, not long ago, of the value of 
le wide angle of aperture, and the accompanying creat amount 
f light, upon trying Spencer's objective upon tne stem of a 
rell-known Hydroid, the Clava leptosiyla, Ag. In the manu- 
cript of the forthoomingvolume of Professor Agassiz's "Con- 
ribations to the Natural History of the United States of Amer- 
cty" the outer wall of diis Hvdroid, and of several others, I 
nay say in passing, had been aescribed as a structureless mem- 
aise; but what was my surprise, in my last attempt, to find 
bat this wall was composed of a layer of polygonal cells, as 
liatinct as any in the other parts of the animal, and even readily 
liacemible in the more opaque parts, where the stem appeared 
ike a simple black sur&oe under the ordinary microscope. 

IBOOND SSaiES, Vol XXVIH, No. 82.-JULT, 18M. 
6 
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In regard to the nsaally estimated worth of wide angles of 
aperture, I would saj, that, fix>m numerous experiments upon 
living tissues, objectives having this property are valuable, not 
80 much because they can admit extremely oblique one-sided 
rays, but because they allow rays to enter from all sides at a 
very wide angle to the axis. One-sided oblique rays throw the 
shadow in a great measure, beyond any particular cell upon its 
neighbor, and this produces distortion ; whereas when the rays 
converge at a wide angle, each cell becomes strongly marked at 
its periphery by a dark, broad shade. A moderately oblique, 
one-sided light, hardly twenty degrees from the axis of the ob- 
jective, always appeared to he the most frequently- serviceable. 
I was surprised one day to find that the hitherto faintly viable 
circulation in the cells of Spirogyra was rendered, by such a 
light, very distinct, and the granules borne along in the current 
appeared like little specks with a very sharp, thick, black outline. 

At first thought^ there would appear to be an insuperable 
objection to the wide angle of sucn objectives, and that is the 
shortness of the working distance, which will not allow one to 
take anything more than a superficial view of a body, even of 
moderate thickness. But this objection has not the least force, 
and, on the contrary, the more nearly absolutely flat the field is, 
especially in the lower powers, such as the •)■, f, and 1 inch, the 
better will they bear the use of the higher eye-pieces. This ii 
not a speculative suggestion, for I have &en told by Mr. Spencer, 
that he has been able to see the lines upon Pleurosiffma angulaiOf 
with a one-inch objective of his make. Now nothing but the 
enormously wide angle and the remarkably flat field which he 
has introduced in such a low power, could enable one to solve 
such a finely marked Diatom. Only a few years ago this little 
unicellular plant was a test object for the highest powers of the 
best microscopes. 

But if this image, or the image of any minute body, is to be 
magnified to any extent which may be required, by the use of 
the higher eye^pieces, the latter must be most exquisitely co^ 
rected, as regards their spherical and chromatic aberration, or 
else everything comes to the eye in a distorted state. On this 
account the Huyghenian ocular is not fit to be used, since it lacks 
just what we need here. I have for several years past asserted 
that the next step in the increase of the magnifying powers of 
the microscope would be accomplished by the construction of a 
new form of eye-piece, which would augment the image formed 
by the objective to an almost unlimited extent At last I am 
happy to find my prediction verified, in the most practical 
manner, by the " orthoscopic ocular" invented by Spencer. With 
such a range of powers, tnen, there is hardly any body of mod* 
ergte transparency, but what may be minutely investigated to its 
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x>re. If a subject is too thick for the short working dis- 
of the higher powers, a lower objective may be use^ and 
gher oculars applied to make up the deficiency. Of course 
lot mean to say that a certain amplification obtained by a 
bjective and a high orthoscopic ocular is fully as gooa as 
ime afforded by a higher objective; but in case the latter 
t reach a certam internal structure, the former can be used, 
rery little appreciable difference, and is by far better than 
inal methoas employed in such cases, such as pressure or 
fcions and the isolation of the organ to be investigated. 
ive not had an opportunity to make frequent use of the 
oscopic eye-piece *, but Mr. Spencer has furnished me with 
ar form of ocular, the " solid eye-piece," invented by his 
Mr. Tolls. This, Mr. Spencer tells me^ so closely ap- 
168 the '^orthoscopic eye-piece" in quality, that none but 
r experienced eye could detect the difference, and the for- 
soels the latter in the admission of light, because it has 
reflecting sur&ces. With this ocular and a quarter-inch 
tve I have run the magnifying power up to two thousand 
ters, with wonderful results which fully justify me in say- 
I that I have in regard to the study of thick tissues with 
3wers having wide angles of aperture.* 
ill take a young fish as an example to illustrate the re- 
kble efficiency of the fiat field. In a view from above, one 
lee no less than six or seven different layers or sets of 
I reciting one over the other; first the skin and the muscu- 
'er, next the vertebrse, within these the spinal marrow, and 
the latter the chorda dorsalis, and close to this the dorsal 
, then the intestines and their appendages ^ and yet every 
f these may be plunged through and totally ignored, on 
it of the peculiar properties of the flat field, and the last, 
testines, minutely mspected, not only cell by cell, but each 
lay be studied, in every particular of detail, as if it were 
d. And so may any set of organs be treated, whether 
sd above or below in the animal. With such means at 
as long as cells may be seen with a very moderate light, 
itterly preposterous to trust what may l)e worked out by 
(ting these organs from the animal, piecemeal. When in- 
very cell may be measured, not only transversely, but also 
\be greatest nicety in a perpendicular direction, by the 

lliit oomiecticm I would ni^ upon students tBe necewit;^ of aToiding the 
lowert of the microscope inr the commencement of their stndies. When 
re lewmed te use the lower objectives, it wHI be a much easier matter to 
the higher ones. Students usually suppose that they can see eTerythinr 
I higher powers, whereas they are greaitly mistaken ; as much as one would 
•boahl make a minute imipectionr of the stones of some great architectural 
1 then think he had ehtaiaed » proper oonceptioo ef ita magnificent plan 
proportions. 
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micrometer screw, which works the fine adjustment of the ob- 
jective ; every cell, indeed, may be treated as if it were a sqNk 
rate body ; but who would warrant to measure, for instance, the 
size of the cells of a nerve after it had been removed firom its 
natural position, and with more or less inevitable distortion? 
Unfortunately, investigators have been compelled to do this too 
often, up to this very day ; but now I hope for much better and 
more trustworthy results. 

In embryology, how beautifully this almost transoendentd 
definition of the objective applies I All the cells of an embryo 
of a certain age may be represented by a circle, with a smaller cu> 
cle within known as the mesoblast (nucleus). At successively 
later ages we find the cells of the nerves, for instance, simply 
oval, as the first step to elongation ; next they are in rows ; then 
the ends in contact are witnout walls, so that each cell opens 
into its neighbor ; and finally, all trace of the separate cell- wall 
is lost in the straight sides of the nerve tubule, with nothing but 
the mesoblasts to indicate the original position of the oells. In 
the chorda dorsalis, intestines, vertebrae, muscles, &c, similar 
and apparently gradual changes have been observed ; but each 
step, in most instances, was investigated isolately firom the pre- 
vious one, and the intervening space bridged over by the prooeas 
of inductive reasoning alone. This is not enough ; now we 
know that every second of the life of a cell, or series of cells, 
may be traced most minutely, minute by minute, hour by hour, 
and day by day. Day and night, watcnes have been xept by 
observers in other departments of science, and why may not the 
naturalist do so? In some oases a very extensive series of 
changes may be observed in a short time ; for instance, in the 
embryo of the common Bream {Pbmotis mtlgaris), which Pro£ 
Wyman has observed to pass from the segmenting of the yolk 
to hatching in the space or about forty hours. It is not possible, 
in any way, to trace the gradual metamorphoses of cells and 
organs, except upon the living body ; otherwise, every observa- 
tion is a record of a detached fact, and no more ; every bit dfan 
organ is subjected to all sorts of manipulations to bring out 
what too often is not there according to the laws of the Uvinff 
being. Reagents at one time, and pressure at another, reveal 
not tne truths of nature, but our carelessness and presumption. 
I have in mind a remarkable instance of the evils of the aimost 
monomaniacal habit of using pressure whilst investigating tis- 
sues. A celebrated physiologist, in all probability, mi^ed the 
most fortunate chance of discovering the key to the whole 
history of the mode of origin of the embryo from the yolk-oelb, 
simply by using a bit of thin glass to cover the object on his 
glass slide. Just before the segmentation of the yolk, the full- 
grown yolk-cells of birds, turtles, if not of all scaly reptiles, and 
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BharkSi are yery ihin-walled, hyaline, globular yesides, each one 

of which contains a more or leas darkened meaoblast, and within 

the latter are a certain number of entoblasts (nucleoli). Now 

under the least pressure, the cell- wall bursts (][uickly, and the 

mesoblast becomes fissured or wrinkled. In this condition the 

mesoblast was figured and described as the yolk-cell proper, by 

BO less careful an observer than Johannes Miiller. Tsow in the 

turtle, at least, the mesoblast undergoes self-division until there 

are innumerable mesoblasts in the parent cells ; and after the 

latter have congregated to form the different layers of the incip« 

ient organs of the embryo, and burst, the former unite side by 

side, and thus become the original cells of the young tissues. 

I feel that I cannot urge too strongly the utmost necessity of 
fltndying living beings as nearly in a state of nature as is possi- 
ble; to attempt this by all available means and contrivances, 
and, above all, patiently, not begrudging the time, because more 
numeroBS observations mi^ht be obtained by making a piece- 
meal and hurried show of oismembered Nature. 

It would certainly be more profitable as far as living beines 
lie concerned, if the whole world of science should, for a while 
at least, investigate exclusively the few transparent animals that 
may be obtained, than work over the numberless opaaue ones 
which require the dissecting-knife. The first having oeen in- 
vestigatedl, the knowledge of them would assist us the better to 
interpret the features and relations of the tissues, which we 
would be obliged to study in a disconnected state, just as fossils 
aie recognized and restored by the comparative anatomist after 
a carefiiT research among living models. 

I have been anxious to present this communication, and to 
have it recorded, because certain microscopists, who are consid- 
ered as high authority both in England and in this country, 
have attempted to depreciate the value of the fiat field and wide 
angle of aperture in the study of living objects. This is a little 
remarkable, since it comes from a countrv where, until recently^ 
the moat finished microscopes of this kind were made, and where 
they are now to be found in large numbers. I will read a few 
passages^ which may be found on page 196 of Dr. Carpenter's 
work on the microscope. He says : 

"The author feels it the more important that he should express himself 
dearly and stroDgly on this subjiect, as there is a great tendeDcy at 
present, both amoi^ aroatear microscopists and among opticians, to look 
at the attaiDment of that ' resolving power' which is given by angular 
aperture, as the om thing needful ; those other attributes which are of far 
sore importance in almost every kind of scientific investigation, being 
oomparaUvely little thought of; and he therefore ventures here to repeat 
the remarks he made upon thn subject, in his recent Presidential address 
to the Microscopical Society, of the correctness of which he has been 
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since assured, by the approval of many of Uioee who have most aucoeK- 
fully employed the microscope in physioloffical investigations : ^ The su- 
periority in resolving power possessed by object-glasses of latge angular 
aperture is obtained at the expense of other advantages. For even grant- 
ing that there is no sacrifice of that most important element, dtJUixng 
power (which can only be secured, with a very wide angle, by the utmost 
perfection in all the corrections), yet the adequate performance of such a 
lens can only be secured by the greatest exactness in the adjustments 
Only that portion of the object which is preciseljf in focus can be seen 
with an approach to distinctness, everjrthing that is in the least degree 
out of it being imbedded (so to speak) in a thick fog ; it is requisite, toot 
that the adjustment for the thickness of the glass that covers the object, 
should exactly neutralize the effect of its refraction ; and the arrangement 
of the mirror and condenser must be such as to give to the object the 
best possible illumination. If there be any failure in these conditions, the 
performance of a lens of very wide angular aperture is very muck it^arkr 
to that of a lens of moderate aperture ; and, except in very experienced 
hands, this is likelv to be generally the case. Now to the working micro- 
^ scopist, unless he be studying the particular classes of objects which ex- 
pressly require this condition, it is a source of sreat inconvenience and 
loss of time to be obliged to be continually making these adjustments; 
and a lens, which, when adjusted for a thickness of glass of ^jf'\ will 
perform without much sensible deterioration with a thickness either of 
^" or of x^", is practically the best for all ordinary purposes. More- 
over, a lens of moderate aperture has this very ffreat advantage, that the 
parts of the object which are less perfectly in k>cus can be much better 
seen ; and therefore that the relation of that which is most distinctly 
discerned, to all the rest of the object, is rendered far more apparent 
Let me remind you, further, that almost all the great achievements of 
microscopic research have been made by the instrumentality of auch ob- 
jectives as I am recommending. There can be no question about the 
large proportion of the results which continental microscopists may claim, 
in nearly all departments of minute anatomical, physiological, botanical, 
or zoological investisfations, since the introduction of this invaluable aux- 
iliary ; and it is well known that tlie great majority of their instruments 
are of extremely simple construction, and that their objectives are gener- 
ally of very moderate angular aperture. Moreover, if we look at the 
date of some of the principal contributions which this country has fur^ 
nished to the common stock, — such as the ' Odontography * of Professor 
Owen, the ^Researches into the Structure of Shell' carried out by Mr. 
Bowerbank and myself, the * Physiological Anatomy' of Measrs. Todd 
and Bowman, the first volume of the * Histological Catoloffue' by Trot 
Quekett, and the * British Desmideae ' of Mr. Ralfe, — we find sure reason 
to conclude that these researches must have been made with the instru- 
mentality of lenses, which would in the present day be regarded as of 
very limited capacity. — I hope that, in these remarks, I shall not be 
understood as in any way desirous to damp the zeal of those who are 
applying themselves to the perfectionizing of achromatic objectives. I 
regard it as a fortunate thing for the progress of science, that there are 
individuals whose tastes lead them to the adoption of this pursuit ; who 
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rtiiDiilmte our instroment makers to go on from one range to another, 
mtil thej have conquered the difficulties which previously baffled them ; 
and then apply themselves to find out some new tests, which shall offer a 
fresh difficulty to be overcome. But it is not the only^ nor can I regard 
it as the chief work of the microscope, to resolve the markings upon the 
Diatomaceae, or tests of the like difficulty ; and although I should consider 
thn as the highest object of ambition to our makers, if the performances 
of such lenses with test-objects were any fair measure of their general 
utility, yet as I think that I have demonstrated that the very conditions 
of their construction render them inferior in this respect for the purposes 
of ordinary microscopic research, I would much rather hold out the re- 
ward of high appreciation {we have no other to give) to him who should 
produce the best working microscope^ adapted to all ordinary requirements, 
at ths lowest eostP 

Notwithstanding the approval of those, as Dr. Carpenter says, 
"who have most successfully employed the microscope in phys- 
iological investigations," I do not hesitate for a moment to de- 
clare, that nothing could be more pernicious to the best interests 
of science than these remarks. It is unfortunate that such mis- 
taken views should be displayed on this subject, where so great 
confidence has been placed, — by one, too, whose elementary 
works on physiology have raised the belief, among many, that 
he is perfectly conversant with those very tissues which require 
the nicest ana most ri^id microscopical investigation. 

The illustrations voiich I have given of the great value of 
highly corrected lenses in the study of minute structures, are 
BvdScient, I think, to refute these views; but I would like to say 
a few words more in conclusion, especially in reference to the 
. general relations of microscopical investigations to other depart- 
ments of natural history. 

To say that objectives with a wide angle oi aperture and a flat 
field, are needed for only a few bodies, such as test-objects, like 
the Diatomacese and other known difficult subjects, is to ignore 
the whole great department of histolo^, and by that to refuse 
physiology one of tne most important ai^s ; in fact, an aid which, 
with thenhelp of better microscopes, in future, is likely to take 
the lead in tne determination of the laws of animal and vegeta- 
ble life. I am well aware that the study of histology has been 
pursued with the ordinary instruments, of the German pattern, 
m a great measure; but knowing what these have done both in 
Europe and in this country, and having discoyered, by a few 

Slimpses, how much more, and how much better, we might have 
one, had we possessed one of these highly finished instruments, 
I can confidently assert^ that it is a graye error to tell opticians 
they had better devote themselves more particularly to the im- 

Srovement of the ordinary instruments, and let their transcen- 
ental corrections of widely gaping objectives serve in the mean 
while as playthings for curious amateurs. 
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But it is a still more serious mistake to saj to students, thai 
an instrument which performs under a variety of circumstances 
'' without much sensible deterioration" is practicallj the besi fbr 
all ordinary purposes. 

So thought Ehrenberg, and yet we all now know what curious 
mistakes he made. Embryology, too, comes under this pro- 
scription ; for any one who has attempted to trace the develop- 
ment of animals, especially the lower forms of life, must know 
that it is impossible to separate the study of their cellular struc- 
ture from the investigation of their organs. 

I cannot more fittingly conclude this communication, than by 
quoting, by Mr. Spencer's leave, a portion of a recent letter of 
his to me. He says : '* It seems to me that there is every reason 
to hope much from the earnest application of high powers with 
large andes. So blind and inveterate has been the inrejudioe in 
&vor of low powers and small angles, in histology, that yoQnfl;er 
and less prejudiced microscopists nave a comparatively untrodoea 
path befere them. Every day's thought convinces me more and 
more deeply of the radical mistake that has been made in thki 
direction. 1 have recently been making some observations and 
experiments with low angles on certain well-known structural 
and have in several instances been struck with a blank astonish- . 
ment at the utterly false, though apparently reliable, resahs . 
obtained. It happens, too, that the physical and optical chanio- ; 
ters of those tissues which, oftener than any others, are the 
subjects of your study, are precisely such as will lead to the '•. 
most frequent errors; and if you do not find that many a ] 
blunder has been made in their study, heretofore, I shall be 
greatly surprised." 



Art. Y.-^On Bremtmte; by J. W. Mallet. 

Two analyses of the mineral species Brewsterite are on reoofd, 
those of Connell* and Thomson,t both made many years aga 
The results were : 

COBiMiL Tbcmtoa. 

SOica, fiS'See 68-046 

Alumina, .... I7*i92 16*640 

Bftryta. .... \n9 6*060 

8tnMiti% .... 8*826 9*006 

Lime, .... 1-840 ^SOO 

Water, .... 12*684 14*786 

Peroz/d of iron, • *298 

100*464 100*176 

• BdinV.N.PULJoaK.irfliZIXF>66. 

t OatUBMorMiMnLQeoLandMio.Awl»TdLi,^84«. 
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It is strange that in Thomson's Outlines of Min., Geol., &c., the 
analyaiB of Connell is given with altogether different figures — 
thus: 

Sfliea» • . - - . 62*400 

Alamiiiay .... 15*918 

Baryta. 5*827 

Strontia, .... 7*709 

Lime, ..... i-oo7 

Water, ..... -208 

PeroxydiroD, .... 12*584 

95*658 

Dr. Thomson remarking at the bottom of the page that the spe- 
eimen analyzed by himself consisted of fine crystals carefully 
selected, while that eicamined by Mr. Connell was a mixture of 
imorphous and crystallized mineral. 

The method for the separation of baryta, strontia, and limCi 
employed hj Connell — ^probably by both analysts — namely, the 
solution of nitrate of lime and afterwards of chlorid of strontium, 
in alcohol — ^has given place to more reliable processes, and on 
this aeooont a repetition of the analysis might be desirable ; but 
it becomes still more so when the close analogy of brewsterite 
to heulandite is considered. The two species should in all prob- 
ability have the same general formula, and this has in fact oeen 
assiened to them in Dana's Mineralogy, but with the formula for 
heulandite these older analyses of brewsterite do not yery well 



I have recently analyzed some fine specimens, from the original 
locality — Strontian in Argyleshire, Scotland — and the results 
appear fiilly to establish the chemical as well as crystallographic 
relationship with heulandite. 

The mineral formed crusts of minute crystals upon the surface 
of gneiss : sometimes these crusts could be detached from the 
rock by careful blows, but in general they adhered very firmly. 
Some of the crystals were an eighth of an inch in length — most 
of them were much smdler. The following measurements were 
obtained — ^using the lettering of Dana. 

Oii-i^ 175<> 49'— 175<> 58'— 175<> 55' 

J-i : ^ = 1710 48'— 171^ 40'. 

/:/=:186<> 18'. 

O : l-i (?) = 1570 28'— 157*> 17'— 157<> 20'— 157<> 22'. 

/: t-i = 112<> 18'— 112® 17'— 112® 12'. 

The spec gray, was found = 2*458. 

For analysis the crystals were carefully broken off, and picked 
dean from any dust of the accompanying rock. In one case, 
tbe mineral was fiuxed with carbonate of soda, so as to ensure 
perfect decomposition, and consequent purity of the silicic add 

ncOHD SKRIBS, Vol. XXVm, Na 8S.--JULT, 1869. 

7 
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weighed ; the other specimens were treated directly with hydro- 
chloric acid, which seems of itself to be capable of effecting 
complete decomposition. The barjrta was precipitated by hydro- 
fiuosilicic acid,* and the relative amounts of lime and stroutia 
were determined indirectly, by weighing the mixed earths first 
as sulphates and then as carbonates. 
The following are the results obtained — 



snicB, 

Alumina, • 
Perozjd of t 
Bftryta, 
Stnintia, • 
Lime, 
Water, 



0) 

64-49 

16-43 

trace 

6-76 

8-79 

•92 

18*89 

99-67 



(?> 

68-66 

16-29 

•06 

6-84 

9-20 

1-46 



(3) 
64-81 
16-06 
trace 



(4) 
64-84 



(8) 



• • • • 



18-06 



64*42 
16*26 
• • • • 
6-80 
8*99 
1-19 
18*22 

99*87 



1*209 
•296 



4'0I 

1- 



• ^« • 
•089) 

•178 V -tOi^-llNI 
•042) 
1-469 4-96 



Analysis (4^ was spoiled by an accident ; and in (S) the detfi^ 
mination of tne earths was abandoned on ascertainmg the iia» 
ceseity for the removal of ammoniacal salts before precipitating 
baryta (vid. note), a precaution which had not been taken in 
this case. 

The silicic acid, alumina, protoxyds and water are clearly pna- 
ent in the ratio 4:1:1:6, giving the formula 

(BaO, SrO, CaO), SiOs+AhOi, 8SiOi+5HO. 

The atomic relation between the lime, baryta and strontia is near 
1:2:4. 

* In exaraiDtns tbe fn-ecantioBS ineideni to this mode of deternunkif bnjte m 
the presence of strontia or lime, I have found no notice taken in any work oo cfaMi* 
icaX analysis of the solvent effect of ammoniacal salts upon salioo-fluorid of barinn. 

Fresenios states that the latter dissolves m 8400 to 8800 parts of water, aod in 
640 to 788 parts of water acidified by hydrochlorio add, but does not mmtion nltt 
of ammonia. 

I dieested pure silioo-fluorid of barium in the cold, with frequent stirring; tat 
forty-eight hours — (a) with a saturated solution of chlorid of ammonium, (6) with 
the same solution diluted with twice its volume of water. The fluid was m mdk 
case filtered off perfectly clear, 100 cabic eentimetres were mearared, and the 
baryta was determined as sulphate. 

(a) gave 1942 ^i. of BaO, SOf ='2888 grm. of BaF, SiF*. Hence 1 part 
of the latter salt dissolves in 428 parts of a saturated solution of sal-ammoniac; 

(6) gave '1409 grm. of BaO, SOs = '1697 grm. of BaF, SiFf, or 1 part h& 686 
<^ the diluted solution. 

The nece!>sity of removing ammoniacal salts from a fluid ui whidi baryta ia to 
be determined as sillco-fluond ia sufficiently obviouai 
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Asr. TT. — On the importance (^ more frequent and more accurate 
Deep-^ea Soundings in connection with the euccesajul establiahment 
cf a Submarine Telegraph across the Atlantic; by Pro£ W. P. 
Trowbrudoe, Assistant U. S. Coast Survey. 

Inr the year 1849, two citizens of Philadelphia, Horatio Hnb- 
bell, Bsq-i and Col. John H. Sherbourne, presented a lengthy 
memorial to Congress promulgating a plan for establishing tele- 
graphic communication across the Atlantic ocean ; and asking 
the Government to aid in carrying out the proiect This memo- 
rial contained the announcement of the probable existence of a 
table-land or plateau between Newfoundland and Ireland, in the 
following woras. 

" Your memorialists proceed to saj that from many observa- 
tions which have been made, there is ineontestible evidence of 
the existence of a submarine table land extending from the 
banks of Newfoundland across the Atlantic ocean to the mouth 
of the British Channel.*^ " This is proved by the idtered color 
of the sea water, which has a different appearance, in un&thom- 
tble places, from what it has in shallow spots." ^'This combined 
with the volcanic construction of Iceland and the Azores, and 
the situation of that portion of the ocean that lies between these 
volcanic groups, has led to the conclusion that there has been a 
lifting up of the bottom of the sea, through the agency of a 
Platonic power, and that the bottom thus elevated appears to be 
cut through, in many places, by deep-water channels." " The 
ippearance of Medusse, JPolypi, and other marine creations, seen 
nron the edge of the discolored water, strengthens this opinion." 
'* Your memorialists i»K>pose that these suggestions should be 
mveetigated,'' &c. 

The first experiments made to test the truth of these sugges- 
tions were the soundings of Commander Berryman, made in the 
sommer of 185S. Previous to this time no cast of the deep-sea 
lead had ever been made north of the Azores. The sounaings 
of Berryman, and the subsequent soundings of Commander Day- 
man, have been variowsly interpreted concerning the proof of 
the existence of the submarine table-land announced by Messrs. 
Hubbell and Sherbourne. In a popular sense this announce- 
ment conveyed the idea of a vast unbroken kvel at the bottom 
of the sea, the existence of which has not been conclusively 
established by the soundings referred to. 

The question, however, is one of very little importance, provi- 
ded the irr^ularities of the bottom do not offer any serious ob- 
stacle to the safe descent of an electric cable, or cause its destruc- 
tion subsequently. The question now presented is, taking the 
bottom of the ocean as it probably exttts, with elevations and 
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depressions corresponding to those found upon the &ce of the diy 
land, what influence will these elevations have upon the practical 
operation of depositing an electric cable, and in the preservation 
of the electric continuity. Upon this point there has been very 
little discussion, on account of the popular belief in the exist- 
ence of a level bottom across the only part of the ocean where 
a submarine telegraph has been supposed to be practicable. 
But even upon the line of the Atlantic telegraph, although there 
may not exist remarkable submarine mountains and valleys, yet 
it is not improbable that considerable elevations and deoressions 
occur. The profile of Capt. Dayman differed essentially from 
that of Commander Berryman ; so much so as to give rise to 
serious controversies with regard to the strict correctness of 
both, since to the probable uncertainties of the soundings, was 
added the uncertainties in relation to the intermediate depths, 
the soundings being made generally fifty to one hundred miles 
apart. 

The explorations of Dayman and Berryman ought therefore 
to be regarded as general reconnoissances only, from which the 
true profile of the bottom can only be conjectured. In the 
explorations of the Gulf Stream by the U. S. Coast Survey, 
Lieutenants Craven and Maffitt discovered, off Charleston, a 
series of submarine ridges and depressions several hundred 
frithoms in height and depth in the horizontal distance of 
twenty to thirty miles. Such ridges and valleys would have 
been passed unnoticed in the explorations between Newfound- 
land and Ireland. 

It may be taken for granted that a submarine cable should 
touch the bottom at every point ; otherwise some parts of it 
must remain suspended across valleys, or chasms, or unknown 
depth and extent ; under these circumstances its continuity is 
endangered by its weight, its chafing at thejpoints of suspension, 
the action of currents, and other causes. Whether the Atlantic 
cable was destroyed by such influences or not will probably 
never be revealed, but it may be important to examine how &r 
a more accurate and detailed section of the bottom may diminish 
the risks which must always attend an enterprise of this char- 
acter. 

Such ridees and elevations as were found in the Gulf Stream, 
though moderate in height and depth when compared with the 
ffreat depths of the Atlantic, are yet of sufficient magnitude to 
be taken into account. 

The fiicility with which the ocean is traversed upon its level 
surface, and its ^eat horizontal extent, compared with its depth, 
are apt to give rise to inadequate conceptions of the real mag- 
nitude of the ineaualities of the bottom, — inequalities whi3i 
upon dry land would be overcome with difficulty. But when it 
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18 intended to adapt a line to these inequalities, it is their real 
and not their comparative magnitudes which must be taken into 
account 

An accurate and detailed profile of the bottom is therefore 
necessary in order to estimate correctly the total amount of cable 
requirea to reach from one point to another, following the curve 
of the bottom, This is importont, not only in determining the 
total depth of cable necessary to reach from continent to conti- 
nent^ but also to shew at wnat points a greater or less surplus 
over the horizontal extent is needed. 

It is only by the aid of accurate knowledge upon these points 
that the i)ractical operation of depositing a cable can be reduced 
to a positive degree of safety and certainty. It was shown in a 
paper communicated to the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science at the Baltimore meeting, April, 1868^ 
that in laying a submarine cable, if the rate of paying out he equal 
to the speed of the ehipj and if the speed of the ship be greater than 
Ae rate of descent of the cable in the water, the form assumed by the 
cable firom the ship to the bottom will be a right line, and there will 
he no tension upon the cable, provided the bottom be a uniform 
level plain. But if, from depositing upon a level bottom, a de- 
Boendmg slope be reached, the cable from the ship to the bottom 
will form a large catenary, one end of the catenary being at the 
ship and the other at the crest of the descending slope. 

The catenary will produce a dangerous tension upon the cable, 
if the descent of the slope at the bottom be very deep, unless 
the speed of the ship be slackened. 

The fEiilure of the first attempt to lay the Atlantic cable o£f 
the coast of Ireland was doubtless due to this cause. The bot- 
tom suddenly fell off from five hundred fathoms to seventeen 
hundred &thoms, a descent of seven thousand feet, and the same 
q)eed being kept up, with nearly the same rate of delivery, it 
was impossible for the cable to assume the form of the bottom, 
and a catenary of large dimensions must have been formed, 
causing the great tension which parted the cable. The same cir- 
cumstances must occur on a smaller scale when the depression is 
more moderate, even in deep water : and it may happen that a 
submarine valley is passexl oefore the cable has had time to 
descend to the crests ; in which case, if the surplus paid out be- 
tween the crests be insufficient, there must inevitably be a cate- 
nary formed from, one crest to the other, the effect of which can- 
not be avoided or foreseen. 

It may therefore be safely asserted, that to avoid risk of break- 
ing a caole in the operation of depositing it upon the bottom of 
the sea, the speed of Vie ship shomd be regulcU&i by the depth and 
form of the bottom. If the principle be adopted of paying out a 
uniform surplus to suit all the inequalities of the bottom, there 
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will not only be an unnecessary waste of cable in some places, 
bat the surplus may fail to be suflSicient in others, the result of 
which might be a rupture. 

On the other hand, provided an accurate and detailed profile 
of the bottom be constructed, from which the exact length of 
cable required between any two points, however near together, 
can be determined, there is no reason why an irregular form of 
bottom should present any serious obstacle to the safe depodt of 
a cable, provided the speed of the ship be so regulated as to de- 
posit the proper amount in the proi>er place ; and it is onlv bj 
following this rule that risk of breaking from the weight oi the 
cable can be avoided. 

Tn conclusion, the following rules may be stated. 

1. Soundings of unquestionable accuracy should be made aft 
intervals not greater than ten miles, and where there is a steep 
slope of the bottom, at more frequent intervals. 

2. From these soundings a profile of the bottom should be 
made, in sections, upon a lar^e scale, fh)m which the length <rf 
the curve of the bottom may be calculated. 

8. A chart should be constructed based upon the profile^ 
showing the rate of speed and delivery between the dififerent 
stations, in order that the cable paid out may adapt itself wiUiout 
tension to the curve of the bottom. 

4. The profile and chart should be used as guides in the 
operation of lajring the cable. 

There is a popular belief that many parts of the Atlantic 
across which submarine lines of telegraph have been projected, 
are filled with mountains and valleys of vast magnitude. All 
that can be said on this subject is, that the reported measure- 
ments of CTeat depths are neither sufficiently accurate or nume^ 
ous to lead to any probable conjecture of the natural features of 
the bottom. And the needle-like elevations which have been 
represented to exist, are more the result of imagination than a 
representation of facts. Whatever the form of me bottom may 
be, an accurate profile of it is the only true basis upon whicn 
any reliable calculations with regard to the practicaoility of a 
submarine telegraph can be made. 

And with the help of such accurate profiles even where great 
irregularities of bottom exist, the risks of failure may not be so 
great as has generally been supposed. And it is not improbable 
uiat the Azores might be maae an intermediate station between 
the two continents notwithstanding the supposed rugged char- 
acter of the bottom near them ; while there is yet no proof that 
die bottom between the Azores and the Banks of Newfoundland 
is at all unfavorable to such a project. 
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Vjrr. VLL — Abstract of a paper on the Ophiurans, a tribe of Star- 
fishes ; by Dr. Chb. F. Lutken .♦ 

Terminoloffff and Morphology, 

Ths body of an Opliiuran consists of a disc, and five or eizf 
inns ifisoing therefrom. The disc contains the digestive and re- 
ffodnctiye organs and their outward openings, namely: the 
Doath with its five slits (rimae oris) forming a star in the centre, 
ind twenty (in Ophioderma^ &c.) or ten (in Ophtocoma, &c.) geni- 
al slits, on the under surface, parallel with and close to the arms. 
The arms have a solid frame and are supplied with nerves, 
resaels and muscles, and, by reason of their length and flexi- 
>ility, acquire, as organs of motions, a perfection auite wanting 
imong the true sea-stars. On its upper sur&oe the disc generally 
nesents an unbroken edge, but below it is invaded by the arms, 
vhich pass along its under surface, quite to the moutn-slits. In 
lescribing Ophiurse the mouth is placed downwards^ the back of 
he disc is therefore the upper sunace, towards the periphery is 
miward^ towards the centre inward. The solid parts belong to 
hree dififerent systems, the interior skeleton, the skin skeleton and 
he surface skeleton. This is the arrangement of Gaudry,^ though 
lis interpretations are not always right, as will presenUy be seen, 
rhe interior skeleton is nothing more than the ambulacral plates 
nmed upwards and inwards, soldered by their sides in pairs and 
enclosed by the interambulacral plates. It consists of a series of 
iiscoid joints {ossicula arnbulacraUa — ossicules discoides, Gaudry — 
imbulacralwirbelj Joh. Miiller,) which follow each other, like ver- 
iebrsa, and are connected, partly by a sort of hinge, and partly 
>y muscular bands extendmg rrom joint to joint. Each joint 
las an incision above and below, indicating the line of juncture 
xf the two halves of which it is made up. The outer end of 
isch joint carries a part of the hinge, consisting of three teeth, 
thereof the lowest runs upwafds and is embraced by the two 
ippermost ; on the inner end of the following joint is fixed the 
x>rre8ponding part of the hinge, namely, two edges diverging 
torn each other below, but joined above. On the lower side is 
I conical cavity for the root of the tentacle. 

This is the structure among the typical Ophiurans ; but two 

K'nts, mentioned by Gaudry in Asterophyton^ deserve notice. 
e first is, that, when the arm divides in two equal branches^ 

* Ail£taaieota «d hittoriam Ophindamm. Af det KgL dantke VidcotlBtbeniM 
Bdikibt Skriftcr. fit* R«kke fit* Bind. For this Abatract tht Jonrua ti indtbUd 
te TaaoDOftB Ltmah of Botton. 

\ In certain apedea of tho genua Ophiaeii$ (L&Ukd) and in 

i AHudaa dai fffltmirtff Ifatenlki. t^ Sana ZoQL zvL tS9. 
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the joint, just before the fork, has two discs, instead of one ; 
when on the contrary a small branch is given off fiom the lead- 
ing stem, the joints of the small branch may be traced between 
the joints and the skin of the stem until thej become mere 
grains, and so disappear. And secondly, the roots of the tenta- 
cles are, in AsteropnyUm, fixed between the joints^ while among 
the Ophiursd they are received in a conical hole in the joint itselt 
The two innermost joints are the onlv ones which deviate moch 
from the form already described. These are modified to form 
the jaw apparatus. The comfyonent halves of the last joint bat 
one, thougn still remaining united, bend to the ri^ht and left, in 
the direction of the corresponding pieces of the neighboring arms 
on either side ; but the halves of the innermost joint of all are 
completely sundered, and, inclining to the right and left^ are 
soldered to the corresponding pieces of the neighboring arms on 
either side. It is these latter pieces that give me outline to the 
five triangular projections, which bear all the chewing apparatus 
{MundeckstUcke^ Miiller ; scutdJa oralia or motUh-JramesX These 
mouth-frames, on their sides, may be beset with moutn-papille. 
To their inner point is attached a vertical plate, the " jaw** {maX' 
ilia, torus anguuiris, Miiller), and this bears the teeth {dentea) and 
the tooth-papillae {papillce dentales). Miiller, in the "System der 
Asteriden'' uses the word ^^maxiller" at random for mouth- 
frames and jaws. These parts are commonly visible on the out- 
side, but, in Ophioderma and allied ^nera, they are covered 
with grains. All the rest of the intenor skeleton is hidden by 
the skin-skeleton. Miiller and Troschel, in the same work, point 
out the homolo^ between the discs in the arms of the Ophiurso 
and the joints in those of star-fishes ; but as they started with 
the idea that these joints constituted a true internal skeleton, 
they came to the opinion that this was peculiar, and not to be 
found in any other Echinodermata. Gaudrv, also, does not con- 
sider the interior skeleton of Ophiurans as homolofi;ous with am- 
bulacral plates, but looks on it as a special structure in serpent- 
stars. It is in the side arm-plates that he finds the homologues 
of the ambulacra. 

The skin-skeleion proper is to be found in the scales on the 
disc, the genital plates and the four rows of plates on the arms 
called upper, unaer and side plates (scuiella dorsalia^ ventralia^ 
latercUia). To the jointed structure of the interior arm-skeleton 
corresponds, consequently, a similar one in the skin-skeleton. 
An upper, an under, and two side plates together form a joint, 
and this corresponds to a joint of the interior skeleton, except 
that the plates extend beyond their proper ioint to the next outer 
joint. The four plates sometimes lie side oy side, but again the 
side plates may alternate with the others, particularly when the 
former are little developed. As to their fi;>nn, the upper plates, 
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s a seneral rule, occupy the whole upper surfsice of the arm, 
tut the under plates may be square or eigh^sided, and are often 
ut out on the sides to give room for the tentacle scales. The 
anennost under plate varies in shape, and is often very small. 
Lt the extremity of the arm the joints are proportionately longer 
nd are contracted at their bases ; the upper and under plates 
lecome smaller and are supplanted by tno side plates, which 
aeet on the middle lines above and below, and at last constitute 
ImoBt the whole covering of the tip joints. Therefore, the 
hape of the plates, ezposea as it is to constant changes, should 
Iwaya be referred to uie portions of the arm close to the disc. 
?hese modifications appear sooner in species with short and 
uickly tapering arms, than in those with longer and more slen- 
er ones. There are, however, many serpent-stars, the inner 
lates of whose arms present features usually seen only at the 
ztremities (e.g. Ophiura). The upper plates are sometimes 
ivided in pieces by transverse lines ; (compare species of Ophio* 
trma^ and Ophiolepis imbricata^ 0, triloba^ 0, Nereis^ 0. Januarii). 
)phiomuxa and Ophio&coUx are supposed to have the skin skeleton 
eplaced by a soft dermal envelop, but there may still be seen 
races of arm plates ; at least in Ophiomyxa, The whole group 
f Earyalae has the skin-skeleton either quite wanting or very 
adimentary ; but, to balance this, the exterior skeleton is highly 
eveloped. According to Gaudry, the four rows of little bony 
ieces on the under side of the arm and under the skin, amonff 
loryalae, correspond to the arm-plates. Along each genital 
pening, between it and the arm, and not visible from the outside, 
IDS a narrow, sloping piece, the genital plate {scutum genitale), 
ts narrow end is turned inward and sometime .touches a terminal 
ieoe, running from the lateral mouth-shield upwards. The out- 
ide end of the genital plate is joined with a smaller supplement- 
rj piece, which extends vertically upwards and unites again 
ith the radial shields, at a point near the edge of the disa 
'bese parts are never wanting: they are present, even when all 
ther portions of the skin-skeleton have disappeared. Among 
le various plates and shields covering the disc are reckone(^ 
rst: the mouth-shields {scuta oralia), five in number, ranged in 
circle about the mouth and placed in the interbrachial spaces, 
ist outside the mouth-frames. One of these may bear the 
ladreporic body, and is then usually somewhat different from 
a companions in shape. The madreporic body appears as a 
light depression or elevation on the surface and communicates 
eneath with the *' stone-canal." Along the edge of the madre- 
orio mouth-shield there are sometimes pores.* Secondly : the 
iteral mouth-shields {scutella adovaUa\ which are just inside 

• Sm J. Miiller: t>ber die Gatiiu^sen dar SMigeUaryen, 1838, p«ge 38, and 
■ Conte, Proc Pliil Acad. v. p. 817, 18. 
SECOND SERIES, Vou XXVUl, No. 8S.~JULT. 1869. 
8 
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the mouth-shields and yarj considerably in shape, position and 
size. They are arranged in pairs, a pair to each moath-shield. 
Thirdly : on the back of the disc, and placed over the base ct 
each arm, are five pairs of radial shields {acukUa radicUia)^ very 
conspicuous, when not covered by skin, spines or the like, for 
their peculiar form, regular position, and greater size. Fourthly : 
the other parts of the surface of the disc may be covered with 
scales, of a great variety of shapes and sizes, but usually small 
and rounded.* Among these scales may^ be pointed out two 
which are sometimes found (e. g. Ophvotkrix). They start from 
the outer edge of the mouth-shield and run along each edge of 
the genital opening. 

Sometimes the skin-skeleton, on the disc, is naked, (some spe- 
cies of Ophiolepis Mull, and Trosch.^ but generally it is covered 
by a tecument of grains, or short spines {O^iodermay Opkiarack' 
no, Opkiopeza, Ophiocoma^ OphtostigmOj OphiacanihaS granular 
plates and spines {Ophiopholis) or thorny spines ((^pAtotArcr). 
This tegument, together with the teeth, teeth-papillse, mouth- 
papillae, tentacle-scales and arm-spines, constitutes the surfaee- 
akeUton, Among the Euryalae this covering is highly developed, 
and in some sort takes the place of the true skin-skeleton. On 
the outer parts of the arms and sometimes over the whole body, 
the rows of grains are armed with hooks. The lower edges of 
the mouth-slits may be ornamented with mouth-papillse, which 
vary in size, shape and number, they may be entirely wanting 
(in Ophiothrix)] in Ophiomyxa they take the form of lobes, beset 
with fine points, Ophtactis has but one or two on each side of 
the mouth-frames, Amphiura three, while Ophioderma may attain 
even to ten. The* teeth proper are plates, arranged in a vertical 
row along the ^aw ; and the teeth-papillse are only CTains ca 
short spines which may replace a part or the whole of the teeth; 
(compare Ophiocoma and Ophiothrix). It is in Asterophyton that 
the perfect homology of these variable organs is distinctly shown; 
in this genus all the chewing apparatus takes on the form of 
sharp spines. Along the underside of the arm runs a double 
row of pores, from which the tentacles protrude, and, on the 
inner siae of each pore, one, two, or even four scales or papilbs 
{papillae ambulacrales) are placed, which serve to cover the ten- 
tacle when it is drawn in. They may, however, be entirely 
wanting (in Ophiomyxa and Ophiothrix), When there are more 
than one on the basal pores of the arm, thev decrease in number 
towards the tip. At tne outer end of each mouth-slit are two 
tentacles {pedes orales) which are the last pair at the base of the 
arm. These, according to Forbes, are used to remove the undi- 

* For further remarks on the Ophraran Skeleton, Me J. MQller: t^ber die Ophii- 
reoUuren dee Adriatischen Mearaa, 1S61, p. 1, and, tJber den Baa der Bcfainodff- 
men, 1868, p. 61 and 76. 
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d food from the moath. The side plates of the arm carry 
im-spines {spinae laterales wl brachialea). These are arranged 
ts, and, at the pleasure of the animal, may be raised from 
^mi, depressed, with their points outwBrd, and spread and 
d like a &n. They are placed either along the outside border 
le plate, in which case they are small and usually pressed 

to the arm ; or else on a little ridge in the middle of the 
!, and then their length is greater and their normal position 
;ht angles with the length of the arm. They are never en* 
J wantmg, but vary, in number from two to ten ; in length, 

one half {Ophiura nodosa^ &c.) to six times {Ophiothrix) 
[ength of a joint; and in form, from the small, smooth, 
i-like papilla of Ophtoderma to the long glossy, thomed 
) of Ophwthric As to their arrangement in the vertical 
y they are either all of the same length, or they decrease 

lowest to highest and vice veraa^ or, finally, from one of 
Diddle ones towards each end of the row. When they are 
h and pointed, the lowest one, at least in the yoo^ng animals 
on the outer joints of the old, is cammc«ly changed to a 

book. A striking instance is not wanting to show the 
; homology between the spines and tentacle scales, for, on 
nnermost joint of Ophiura texturcUa these parts are so alike, 
they cannot be distinguished. Towards the tips of the arm 
n>ines diminish in number but increase in proportionate 

Growth of Ophiurant^^ 

16 yariations which the Ophiuran is subject to, Urom the time 
kyes the egK till the 8erpen^star emerges from the larval con- 
n, are expkined in Jon. Mtiller's most admirable investiga-' 

of the metamorphoses of the Echinodermata. In regard 
e variations it undergoes, after the metamorphosis has taken 
ij we know little or nothing, except that these yariations are 
mimportant The serpent-star does not appear completely 
led on emerging from its larval form ; when newly bora 
rambling about on the surface of the water, it is not more 
the full grown animal, than a young opossum is like its 
its. We may see perhaps, that they belong to one or the 
: of the Ophiuran series, but^ as to the species, we can only 
I at it from the locality or abundance of the specimens. 
I in the half grown animal there are still such variations 

the aduH form that the identity might be doubted were not 
intermediate steps known. It is therefore plain, that the 
iption of a species is not full, until several ages of that 
es have been properly illustrated. The following table will 
' approximately some changes which take place during the 
th of Ophiopholis (KtdeoUa {Ophickpis teolopendrica). The 
leter of tne disc, the length of the arms, the number of joints 
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in the arms, the nttmber of joints with hooks on the under side 
and the number of ioints without a circle of grains round the 
upper arm-plate are Drought into immediate comparison. 



Diftnetor of disc. 


LtDfftharwn 


, Kfliorjdifttk 


lotets wlik boofa. 


Jointa withoaC 
elick of fitlM. 


2 mm. 


6 mm. 
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40 


27 
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46-60 


33 


20 
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83 


63 






10 


60 


86 






14 


12 


106 


40-50 


18 



According to this table both the disc and the arms continue 
to grow, bat the latter the &ster. During the growth of the 
aims new joints are formed, and this increase of joints seems 

Seatest in the very voung animal. The new joints appear at 
e tip of the arm and not at the base, next the mouth. 

SuhdiviiioM of g€nu9 Ophiolepii (Miill. & Trosch.). 

This genus is thus described by its authors : " Naked scales, or 
little shields, on the disc. Mouth-slits surrounded by a single 
row of hard papillre, without an increase of their number over 
the tooth-columns." It will presently appear, however, that 
the species included under this definition represent several gen- 
era. Following the suggestions of Forbes, it will be seen, that 
Ophiolepis includes two series of scalv Ophiurans, one answering 
in some sort to the type of Ophiodsrma, the other to that of 
Ophioooma^ as expressed in the following table. 

First Series — ^Type of Ophioderma. 

Mouth-shields lyre- or shield-shaped extending outwards into 
the interbrachial spaces, so as to separate the inner ends of the 
genital opening. At the base of the arms, incisions in the dorsal 
fide of the disc. Arm-spines more or less closely pressed to the 
sides of the arm, and arranged along the outer edge of the side 
arm-plates. 

Ophixvra, — ^Disc covered with larger or smaller scales, smooth 
and naked radial shields tolerabl;]^ lar^ protruding, more or less 
distinct. Incision in the disc limited by two arches curving out- 
wards, and admitting three to four imperfect upper arm-plates; 
on its ed^es a close crest of from ten to thirty papillae, which are 
continued underneath, along the edse of the genital opening, to 
the mouth-shield. Another more obscure crest of papillae lying 
under the first and running only a short distance. Mouth-shielda 
very lar^, generally longer than broad, shield-shaped, extending 
into the interbrachial spaces, thus separating the inner ends of the 

;enital opening : the madreporic shields not differing in form. 

iide moath-aiuields narrow, tying inside the mouth-shieldB prc^ 
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er ; joined at apex ; their outer ends separating the month^shield 
from the innermost arm-plate. Teeth narrow, pointed, shaped 
like a fipear-head. Mootn-tentacles coming from slits which lie 
^ust within the innermost arm-plate, and which open obliquely 
mto the mouth-alits giving them the appearance of a Y. These 
slits for the tentacles are surrounded with from four to eight pa- 
pillse. Arms conical and pointed ; short or of moderate length. 
Upper arm-plates somewhat broad. Lower arm-plates seldom 
toQchine each other, by reason of the side arm-plates which lap 
over and meet on the middle line of the arm. Tentacle-scides 
one to four. Spines short and smooth, generally arranged in 
three rows, on the outer edge of the side arm-plate, and pressed 
close to the arm. Mouth-finames furnished with mouth-papillsB. 
Species: O.affinisy O.carnea, O.Stuwitzii, 0, nodosa^ 0, squamosa, 
ft aJbida^ O. Sarsii, 0. Wstherelli (London clay), two species from 
the chalk, and 0. abyssicola, which may be an Ophiocten. This 
genus is essentially of the cold sea-belt, north of 80^ North Lat. 

Ophiocien, — Disc invested with scales, which are covered with 
flat grains and larger or smaller round spots. Incision, in disc 
above arms, slight, not deep enough to receive an upper arm- 
plate ; on its edge a continuous comb of papillae. Openings for 
the mouth-tentiacles as in Ophiura, but not opening into the 
mouth-slits. Outer edges of first two or three upper arm-plates 
beset with papillss. One tentacle-scale. Sadial snields, mouth- 
shields, side mouth-shields, teeth, arms, lower arm-plates, arm- 
spines, and mouth-papillas as in Ophiura. Species: Ophiocten 
KroyerL 

Ophiolepis. — Mouth-shields small and narrow. No papillae^ 
round the incision in the disc. Innermost tentacle-pores not 
placed close to mouth-slits. Dorsal scales surrounded by semi- 
circles of small scales. Two tentacle-scales, which are placed 
obliqmely side by side. As this group is put foremost in *' Sys- 
tem der Asteriden," the name Ophiolepis should be reserved for 
it It is limited to the hot zone and embraces 0, annulosa, 0, 
ctnctOj 0. variemia (Liit.), 0. padjica (LUt), 0. paudspina (Say), 
an undescribed West-Indian species and two new species from 
the west coast of America. 

Second Series — ^Type of OpMocoma.* 

Mouth-shields small and rounded, not extending outwards into 
the interbrachial spaces, so that the inner ends of the genital 

* Dr. L&tkcn giT^ odIj a sketch of the genera belonging to the Becood seriee, ai 
he intCDds to pamuh another part of the safne work, wherein he will speak of them 
•t greater length. The following are among the new Ophinrant descnoed, or to be 
teeribed, hiUie two papers : (^iura earnta (Sara, Ms.) Ophiura Sanii (Lutken), 
OjMmra 4^nu (lAiS Ophiura »quamoMa (Liit.), Ophiura nodoM (Liit), Ophiura 
BtmmttU (JAi.), Ophiocten Kr&yiri {iMiX Ophialepia varufgata {lAi,), Ophiolenit 
ped/lea (L&t.), nd another not jet named : 0. Januarii, 0, trOoba and 0. Nenu, 
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opening approach close to each other, on the outer side of the 
moutfa-sbielcL Arm-spines mounted on a raised keel, and stand- 
ing boldly out from tne arm. Upper edge of the (Use, at the 
base of the arms, entire and without incision. 

Genus 1. Mouth-shields small, rounded, with a small, outward 
projection, separating the inner ends of the genital opening. On 
the back of the disc, traces of an incision at the base of each arm. 
Disc covered with moderate scales. Radial shields not large. 
Lateral mouth-shields within the mouth-shields proper. Below 
the teeth, two broad, flat, tooth-papillas. Upper arm-plates divi- 
ded in two. Two tentacle-scales. Three to fourarm-spineSi 
Species 0, Januarii. 

Genus 2. Arms very long and thin. Disc with very small 
scales, of which some, near the edse, a little larger. Badial 
shieli^ very small. Lateral mouth-shields on each side of the 
mouth-shields proper. Upper arm-plates divided in three. One 
tentacle-scale. Three short arm-spines. Species: O.reticulaia^ 
O. triloba, 0. Nereis, 

Genus 8. Scales of the disc and radial shields rather smalL 
No larger scales near edge of disc. Lateral mouth-shields withiu 
mouth-shields proper. Two tentacle-scales. Upper arm-plates 
covered with many small scales. Species 0. imiricata. 

Genus 4. Ampniura. — Disc with small, numerous scales, a^ 
ranged like tiles. Radial shields very distinct An inward 
curve of the disc, at the base of the arms, above. Mouth-shields 
small, not extending into the interbrachial spaces. Side mouth* 
shields within the mouth-shields. Teeth broad, quadrangular. 
Arms extremely long and slender. Upper arm-plates oval. 'Sower 
arm-plates (juadransular or flve-sidea. One, two, or no tentade 
scales. Spines feeble, on a slight keel. Disc small. Six mouth- 
papillae, sometimes the middle ones moved out, so as to cover 
the basied ones. Species A. Chiajei, A. HoJbdHi, A. Orstediij A. 
margincUaj A. squamatOf &c. 

Genus 6. Opkiopholis. — Disc with small and numerous scales, 
covered below by short spines, above by short spines and mins 
and by plates arranged m ten radiating rows. Radial shields 
covered. No incision in back of disc. Mouth-shields small, not 
extending into interbrachial spaces. Side mouth-shields within 
the moutn-shields. Teeth very broad. Arms long and thick. 
Upper arm-plates surrounded by small scales. Lower arm-jJates 
square. One foot-papilla. Arm-spines close set, the lower onesi 
at the tip of the arm, in form of aouble hooks. Mouth-papill» 
six to each jaw, but none under the teeth. Side arm-plates like 
little keels. Species 0. acvleata. 

Genus 6. Ophiactis. — Disc nearly as in Arophiura, but on some 
of the scales are a few small spinea Arms five or six, rather 
short and thick. Teeth broad. One or two mouth-papilI» to 
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each month-frame. Side mouth-sbields wedged between first 
and second lower arm-plate, so as to form almost a ring round 
the mouth. One tentacle-scale. Three to six rough arm-spines. 
Seven species. 

KKW OR LrnXX KNOWN 8PECIK8. 

Ophiura cornea (San, Mb.). — L&tken, p. 41. Tab. I, fig. 6. 

Anns rather short Disc thick, covered above with Uirge, rooDded, angular scalea. 
Badial ihields shaped like a short, thick pear f«eed, incoDspicuous, separated nearly 
bj a round scale. Incision in the disc with margins almost perpendicnlar, with a 
row of twelve broad and flat papilla on each side, which are continued by fine grains 
alop^ the genital openings. Two small, perpendicular plates, side by side in each 
JBdaooo of the disc, with a row of papilUe on either side. Length of mouth-shields 
greater than breadth, and than distance from margin of disc. Under arm-platea 
fike eegmcnts of a circle, separated from each other, without exception, by the 
ovcriapping aide arm-plates. Upper arm-plates in contact at the base of the arm, 
but, fiuther out, separated by the overlapping of the side arm-plates. Three thin, 
weak arm-spines. One tentacle-scale. Diameter of disc 6"w*; arms at least 
doobie that len^h. Color of upper surfiice a fine rose. Stands nearest to O. albida, 
from which it difiers by having a thicker disc, arms shorter and broader, the inner- 
BKMt upper arm-plate divided in two, month-shields longer, and more of the upper 
arm-plates separated from each other. County of Bergen, 60 to 80 £itthoms; 
KoDfeafanSmmeB, IMl fathoms ; Biskopshavnen and Hanger, 60 to 60 fiithoms. 

Ophiura Sarni (Liitken).— Lutken, p. 42, Tab. I, figs. 8, 4. 

OpkioUpiM eiliata f (Stinajpson, Invert, of Orand Manan, Smithson. Contrib.). 

(^fkioffpit eiliata, (Sars Travels In Lofoten and Finmarken). 

Opkiwra eoriaeea f (L&tken, Preliminary Rev. ; firom Scien. Com. Soc Nat Hist). 

Opkhftraarctieaf (mrk&i, - a«« u *, h u 

Opkiwra glaeiaiU f ( Young f ), r Forbes). 

Scale tegument varying soraewnat as in allied species. Radial shields shaped 
like a pear seed, the small end inwards ; their lengtn to the diameter of the disc as 
1 : 6 or 1 : 6 and to their breadth as 4 : 8. The rest of the scales uniform, but some- 
tinea there is, in the middle of tlie back, a larger one, with rows, also of lai^ger 
Kales, radiating from it Scales of under surface growing smaller towards mouth- 
ihielda. Incisions in the back of disc very deep, so as to receive four upper arm- 
platea ; on either side a comb of ten to fifteen papillffi, of which the uppermost are 
00 the edge of the radial shielda Outside this comb and often hidden ov it, a row 
of small grains and a similar one alone the genital opening. Mouth-shields about as 
io O. teiturata ; their length to breadth as 7 : 6. Side mouth-shields narrow and of 
anifiirm breadth at the two ends. On each side of the innermost tentacle-pores 
froos five to six papilbs, and between these and the mouth, four to six mouto-pa- 
pillsL Upper arm-plates, at base of arms, four or five times as broad as long, but, 
it the tin, longer than broad. Lower arm-plate, at base of arms, twice as broad 
as long further out almost disappearrag. Two tentacle-scales generally, but some- 
times three, or again only one. Three arm-spines, of which the lowest and shortest 
ii not so kwg as tlie side arm-plate ; the longest, at the tip of the arm, are as long 
as the «de arm-plates ; but, at the base of the arm, double that length. Color, 
mixed, of green, yellow and gray ; sometimes light stripes on arms. The disc 
sttainB a aiameter of 27 "*>&•; and the arms a length of 100"un« Is distinguished 
from O. textorata by the difiierent number of tentacle-scales, the difiereot form of 
papilla at incision in disc, the different shape of lower arm-plates and hj wanting 
the purea at the base of the under surface of the arm. Young, with diameter of 
4 to 6 "UB-, have incisions of disc less deep, fewer and proportionately larger dorsal 
Males, radial-shields shorter jmd closer together, upper arm-plates narrower, and 
often only one tentacle scale. These young resemble, therefore, the full grown 
0. dbOa, On the whole coast of Greenland, 8 to 60 fiith«ima, and further south at 
TroosSe, also at Spitsbergen, at Floroe and Storsund in Norway, and undoubtedly 
It Qnnd llanao k. (Stimpaoii ba eit OpkioUpi9 tiliata). 
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Opkiura affiwU (LatkeD).— LtitkeD, p. 46, Tab. II, fig. la 

On the back of the disc a central large scale and fifteen otbera, airaaged in 
centric circles round it ; between all these are smaller scales. Radial sliields flioi^ 
broad, separated by a wedge of small scales. Mouth-shields much as in O, SmraiL 
Di9C incisions with seven to nine papil1» on each side, which are strongest $hoif9. 
Behind tliese are secondary papillcc. No papille on the genital openings. Upper 
arni'plates, at the base of arm, touching each other ; farther out, longer and nar- 
rower. Three thin arm-spines, the two longest equal, and as long as side arm- 
plates. Only one tentacle-scale. Even the mnermost under arm-plates separated 
oj side arm-plates overlapping ; and they become, a little way from the ditc, tani- 
circular and almost rudimentary, being not larger than a tentacle-scale. Color 
bright, almost pink, with a variety of stripes on disc and of belts on arms. Diame- 
ter of disc 6 to 4 inm. and the length of arms about tlirice as many. BoUaerene, 
Asgaardstrand, 20 to 80 fathoms. Hellebsk, 10 to 18 fiithoros. This is the snail- 
est serpeni-star of North Europe and, as its name suggests, has more afiSnitj with 
Ophioeten than the other Ophiurae. 

Ophiura s^uamota (Liitken).— L&tken, p. 46, Tab. I, fig. 7. 

(An 0,fa»ci€ulata [Forbes] ! Sutherland's Journal of Journey, A&) 

Disc with flat, uniform scales, above rounded, below more ovaL Radial shiddi 
short, thick, not conspicuous. Incisions of disc bordered by a double row of stool, 
equally developed papillie. Genital openings bordered by grains. Mooth-shieMi 
small, of a regular shield-shape, as broad as, or broader than long. Side month-shisMi 
long, narrow, of equal breadth. On each side of the innermost tentacle-pores km 
or five Urge, round papillae. Arms thin, rather long. Upper arm-plates broad 
hexagonal, nearly as in 0. albida and in young of C/. Sanii. Under arm-platss 
narrow, heart-shaped, the point inwards. Cfat tentacle-scale. The upper ann-spins 
as long as a joint, and, in large specimens from Qreenland, often tnickened and 
somewhat flat; under arm-spine only about half aa long. In spedmens firom 
Greenland diameter of disc as great as 10"m. ; length of arms 80 ■>■>•; in those 
from the Sound, disc 7 >»»*., arms 21 min.. C)olor; disc, above dark gray, below, ash 
gray ; arms, green gray with darker bonds. Sometimes the color is reddish, or vio- 
tet, or spott^ red and gray. Generally the radial shields make two bright maiki^ 
and there is a violet spot on each mouth-shield. Hellebfek, 10 to 18 fiiihoms; 
Greenland; Taarbaek; Faroe Is.; Tromsoe; Stoto; Fiord ; Newfoundland. TouQg, 
with a disc of 8^ "un-, have thin arms and upper arm-plates very narrow. 

Ophiura nodo*a (Liitken).— Liitken, p. 48, Tab. II, ^. 9. 

This species and O. Sitivitxii stand as a separate group under the g^us OpMivm^ 
They are characterized by the short, stout, knotted arms, numerous tentacl e ecak^ 
very small arm-spines, and by the peculiar forms of the mouth-shields and nndflr 
arm-platea. Upper surface of disc with larger and smaller, somewhat tumid scaki^ 
arrai^^ in a rosette in the centre. Radial shields, not couf^icuous, touching each 
other laterally, of equal breadth at each end. Indsions in disc bordered by tai 
short, broad papillae in a close row. Mouth-shields twice as long as broad, nearly 
oral, rounded outwards, pointed inwards, extending far outwards into the iDte^ 
brachial spaces. Side mouth-shields broader inwards, narrower outwards, and 
touching one another for some distance. Innermost tentacle-pores opening into tbs 
outer end of the mouth-slits. All the tentacle-pores oblique, while in the preceding 
species only the innermost pair are thus placed. From one to five tentacle-fcaks, 
according to distance from the disc Two or 'three arm-spines, so short as to be liko 
papills. Arms short, thick, pointed, knotted, often only twice as long as diametar 
of the disc. Upper arm-plates, near disc, hexagonal. Under arm-plates very nar 
row, the innermost in contact with each other, but the outermost separated by tbs 
overlapping side arm-plates. The diameter of the disc reachea 8iai&-, the lei^of 
the arms I'l'aBk, Greenland, Newfoundland. 

Ophiura StuwiUni (LUtken).— Liitken, p. 49, Tab. I, fig. 8. 

Biao thick, high, pentagonaL Arms short, aente, conical. Upper soHace of dise 
with roanded, angular scaUi^ deeroaaiiig in aise firom oeotre to periplieiy; mdv 
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IC8 with flinmU scalet. Radial thieldi short and hroad, tondunr each othar ont- 
U. hot within leparatad bj a ruund tcale. InciaioDS in diae fallow but wide, 
itting two npper armplatea. Tbe scalea wbieb border tbe iodaiont run parallel 

the arm-platea, ao that their comba of papilla look like the iooermoat rowa of 
apin aa ; on each aide, eight of thaae flat papillti erowing atrong^r above. 
M of papiUa along the pfenital openinga. Mouth shield twice aa long aa broad, 
ow, rounded without, within pointed. Side mouth-ahielda narrow and placed 
oa mooth-ahielda proper. Mouth-papills amall on aide of mouth-framea, but at 
ner end, larger and pointed. Under arm-platea, at baae of the anna oblong, 
id, diatinctlj aeparated from aurrounding parte ; but, a little further out, not 
ed, and having a pentasonal, or hexagonal ahape. Tentacle-porea oblique. 
Hg the ooter edge of ea(£ aide arm-plate, and ao along the inner edge of eadi 
ade-pore, mna a duae row of aeven broad, flat papille, among which it ia not 
able to diatinguiMh arm-apinea from tentade-acalea. The innermoat jointa of the 

have teotade-acalea alao along the outer edge of the tentacle-porea. In outer 
ta of am, oolj one tentacle-aode and three arm-apinea. Upper arm-platea, i^ 
t of anna, trapezoidal ; further out, rudimentary and triangular. Diameter of 

•■B. • length of anna lonn* Greenland ; Newfoundland. 

Opkiocten Kr9yen (L&tken).--LGtken, p. 61, Tab. I, flg. 5. 

(Sjn. Opkiwra tericea [Forbea] ! Sutherland'a Journal of a Journey, ^). 

Tpper and under integumenta of diac aeparated b^ a diatinct line. Below, nak^ 
idcd acalea ; above, with ten aomewhat oval radial-ahielda, a roeette of platea in 
lentia and other platea acattered radiately, all of which are aeparated from each 
y hj a doae covering of fine grahia, ao tliat the back reaemblea a pavement of 
Jler and larger atonee, Indaiooa in the diac onlj indicated by benoa, which are 
ivrad bj a continuoua row of papilUa. On the enter edgea of the two or three 
; upper ann-platea^ a row of papUUa. Mouth-ahielda a little longer than broad, 
i regular ahield-ahape ; aide mouth-ahielda narrow ; mouth-framea conj^picuoua. 
B8 raUter long and tnin. Upper arm-platea broad and boimded by atraight croaa- 
a Under arm-platea amall but proportionately broad, entirely aeparated by the 
rlapping aide arm-platea. Three arm-apinea, about aa long aa the jointa. One 
tacle-aeale, except the innermoat pair ot porea, where there are four. Months 
dba, four or five on each aide ; teeth pointed aa in Opkiura. The diameter of the 
i may reach ISw"- SpiUbergen, Arkaut (South Greenland), 16 to 20 fatboma. 

Amphiura ffolbdili (LUtken).— LUtken, p. 66, Tab. II, fig. IS. 

[OpbiolepU SnndevaUi (MiilL A Troach) !] 

Mae flat, with very fine acalea below ; thoae above amall, except aome larger in 
eantre. Badial ahielda amall, oblong, twice aa long aa broad, narrower inwarda, 
aiated by a wedce of three to five a<»dea. Mouth-ahielda amall, angular, rounded, 
ifla longer than hroad. The madreporic shield larger, and poroua on ita edge, 
a mouth-dbielda broad, heart-ahaped and lying within the mouth-ahielda. Teeth 
are and broad, below them a pair of atont mouth-papiUtt ; another pair at the 
wt end of the mouth-alita, ana a third, lying* above the aecond. Uppw Arm- 
tea twice aa broad aa long, tranaveraely ovaL Under arm-platea in contact, 
tangnltf . One tentade-acue. Four to five abort, thin apinea, aa long aa the 
Ita. Color whitiah Greenbmd (Jacobahavn, Godhavn, Aiicant). 16 to 60 CiUb* 
I. Diameter of diao 6a«. ; length of arma 86«». ; but it growa hurger. 

Atteropkytcn euetumU (M&IL A Troech). Young. 

raoBg apadmena with a diac of Sbnb., have the arma only once divided; at 44"b^« 
ea, at 6e»> the arma are divided thrice, and the diao ia uniiormly covered with 
wiklj laige graina, but there ia, aa yet, no appearance of riba. 

OPHIUKAHB or ORKBVULMD. 

rm Smnii (Latkenl 

ra sguamo9a (Ldtken). 

ra Aumtzii (Mtken). 

ra nedbea (Lmken). 
O^Atodm Kr^yerii (Liltken). 
SECOND 8EUBS, Vol XXVIII, No. 82.-JULT, 1859. 
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Amphiura ffolbmi (L&tlraii). 

Ophu^ftholU aeuUata (L&tken), (OpkiolepU 9colcpendriea, WOSL A Troadt). 

(hthiaeantka apintUota (MiklL A ThMch.). 

AtteropkyUm. §%u!MmU (M&U. A TVotdi.). 

As before mentioned, Amphiura SolboUi may be OpkiolepU Smdn dii of JoImb- 
nes MQlIer ; while Stimpeoirt AtUropk^on Agauint ie probablj the mum m A, 
tmenemiM; and his Ophwlepit eiliata is Ophiura SarHi, To the above Ust is to bs 
added a naked Ophiuran with toft skin and lon^ thm anna, probably an O pii o 
molex ; but no good specimens hare yet been obtamed. If 0, aretiea turna out aot 
to be a mere rariety, there is still an eleventh species. 

Finally, Ophioikrix fragilU has been reported from Greenland, and other vwy 
cold localities ; but this is perhaps more than doubtfuL On the ScandfauiTian wmt, 
from Cape Knllen, in the sooth of Sweden, opposite the north point of Zealand, to 
Lofoten, on tiie northwest coast of Norway, there are fbond nineteen tpedet of 
Oi^urans. On the shores of Finmarken (northwest coast ef Korway) there ar% 
tiius fiu", six species; and on those of Oreat Britain, thirteen spedoo. Iw gougrafib- 
kal distribution of the Ophiurans of Greenland is as foUowo: 

^^^B^i^ \ Owenkiid«dBpiUba.K«.JiinitadtotU«tic«DiL 
/vjk.-.^^ o^^ .. ) Essentially aretic^ though found m the northctn to«- 



OphiopholU aevleaia — On both sides of the Atlantic, throqgh the whole aiotfe 
and cold temperate aones. 0. 9quamo$a has probably the same raqgo. 



Art. VilL — On a Visit to the Beoent Eruption of Mauna Loa, 
Hawaii; by Prof. Bobert C. Haskell, of Oahu College^ 
Honolulu. (From a letter to one of the Editors). 

Our party consisted of Pres. Beckwith, Prof. Alexander, my- 
self and twenty students of the college. Twelve of us went to 
the source of the flow. Only two persons besides have thus ftr 
reached it, though many have visited the stream on the plain 
between Hualulai, Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa. 

The eruption broke out on the 23d of Januaiy. No earth- 
quake was felt in any part of the Islands at the time, but dead 
fish were noticed on the 21st and for a few days afterwards, to 
the east of Molakai and between Molakai and Oahu. The fiah 
gave no evidence of disease, but seemed to have been parboiled. 
At Honolulu, 200 miles from the eruption, the atmosphere was 
exceedingly hazy and thick. So much was this the case that it 
caused considerable excitement, before the news of the eruption 
arrived. 

Bev. Mr. Lyons of Waimea states that on Sunday aftemooD, 
Jan. 28d, smoke was seen gathering on Mauna Loa. In the 
evening, lava spouted up violently near the top of the mountain 
on the north siae, and apparently flowed both towards Hilo and 
towards the west side of the island. This continued but a few 
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minutes, when ftt a point conedderably £Eurther below the top and 
&rther west, another jet spouted up. 

Accounts from Hilo saj, that on the ni^ht of the 28d it was so 
light there that fine print could be read without difficulty. After 
the 28d the light was much less. 

At Lahaina, more than 100 miles distant, the whole heavens 
in the direction of the eruption were liehted up. 

Our party started from Honolulu Feo. Isc, and reached Eea- 
lakekua on the Sd. Here we learned that the stream from the 
eruption had reached the sea on the 81st of January, at Wai- 
nanalii, about forty miles from the place of eruption. This makes 
the average progress of the stream above five miles per day. 
After procunng guides, natives, pack-oxen and mules we started 
for the source of the flow on the 5th. About noon we had a 
view of the source distant probably 25 miles from us in an air 
line. The crater was about 150 feet high and 250 feet in diame^ 
ter (as we afterwards estimated). From within this crater, liquid 
li?a was spouting up to the height of 800 or 400 feet above the 
top. In snape and movement it resembled a mighty fountain or 
jet of water, though more inconstant At one moment it was 
uncommonly high and quite narrow at the top, at the next not 
18 high but very broad. At ni^ht and from a good position 
near, the view of the jet, accordmg to Mr. Faudrey (toe only 
man who reached the crater while the jet was spouting) was 
grand beyond all description. 

Owing to an accident which befell one of our party, and the 
fidlure of water where it was supposed to be abundant, we were 
delayed two days and induced to divide our party into two 
divisions. One part returned to visit the flow at a point some 
twenty miles below by another and easier route. The party 
who went on, consisting of twelve white persons and thirty kan« 
ikas, reached the crater Wednesday evening, Feb. 9, and en-' 
camped about two miles from it. Here all fears about water 
were at an end, for we found snow in abundance within half a 
mile of our camping-ground. In the evening our view was mag- 
Dificenl The jet bad ceased to play ; but two craters, about 
eighty rods apart, were sending up gas and steam, with appear^ 
ances of flame. This apparent flame, however, we afterwards 
ascertained was only fine particles of scoria heated to redness. 
The noise attendii^ this action was like that of an ascending 
rocket, very much increased of course, but quite irregular. 
About half a mile below the lower of the two craters, the stream 
firrt made its appearance. For five or six miles its course was 
well defined, ana there were no side-streams* From this point 
the main stream divided more or less, and on the plain, between 
the three mountains Hualalai, Kea and Loa, the branches ex- 
tended over a breadth of three ot four miles. Some of these 
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streamfl were very broad and slnggish and partially cooled, some 
were narrow and running, as it seemed, at the rate of two or 
three miles per honr, burning the jungle and trees before them 
and vicing with each other in their work of desolation. 

For the first few miles the stream appeared to be a series of 
cataracts and rapida As it approached the plain between the 
two mountains, it gradually changed into a net-work of streamSi 
or a lake of fire, embracing numerous islands and sending out 
streams on all sides. The color of the stream upon its first ap- 
pearance was a light red approaching to white; on the plain a 
deep blood-red. From the plain towuds Wainanalii the stream 
was narrow, varying firom half a mile to a mile in width, and 
showing only a dull reddish light. 

Such was the view spread out before ns. To say that it com- 
bined the magnificence of a confla^tion with the sublimity of 
a mighty mountain torrent, may give some idea of it ; yet such 
was the extent and variety of the scene that no adequate com- 
parison can be found. The next morning we moved our camp 
down to the new lava, about half a mile from the lower crater. 
Here we melted snow, cooked our food, and boiled our cofiee 
over steam cracks. The day proved very foggy and rainy, but 
we were able to make some explorations about the craters. On 
the windward side we could ascend them and look in, though 
the heat was so great that we could look for a moment onfy, 
before turning our faces away. The sulphurous gases also wers 
so strong that we were obliged to close our mouths and noses as 
we approached to look in. The craters were both very irr^rolar 
in shape, not only on the outside but in the inside. No liquid 
lava was seen in either at the time. In each there were two or 
three separate holes where gases and steam were issuing. The 
sides of these holes and ind^ the entire bottom of the crateis 
were at a white heat. The lava stream appeared to be ranning 
underneath these craters, and the holes within seemed to M 
merely vents for the escape of gases. The craters were formed 
of fragments of light scona and lava combined. The lower of the 
two (tne one in which the jet was thrown up for fifteen dajs) 
was now open on the lower side. This was not the case while 
the jet was thrown up, according to Mr. Faudrey. It would 
seem that the force of the jet broke down the lower side, and 
that after this the jet ceased to play. The upper crater was 
closed on all sides. 

Above these two craters we visited a third not then in action, 
but still hot This was smaller and open on thd lower side, and 
broken down somewhat on the upper side. This was formed, 
not so much of scoria as of old lava. Above this we could see 
others still of the same kind, and it is probable that they extend 
to the plaee where the lava fint qpouted out- From that pkoe 
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to the craters then in action, the stream appears to have flowed 
under the surface mostlj, but to have been forced up to the sur- 
face where these craters now inactive appear, by hydraulic pres- 
sure, or by the pressure of ^ases, or hj both combined. 

The next morning we visited the point where the stream first 
made its i^pearance. Here we found the lava rushing out from 
its subterranean passage, and dashing over cataracts and along 
rapids at such a rate l£at the eye could scarcely follow it. The 
lava was at a white heat and apparently as liquid as water. 
Only a few feet from where the stream issued, small masses of 
lava were thrown up from ten to fifty feet into the air, which 
coded in &lling. The cause of this without doubt was the 
escape of gas, and we then thought that the gas might come 
from the stream itsel£ But about three hours afterwards we 
retnmed to the same place, and found that the action had greatly 
increased. Gases were escaping at two other points a few rods 
below the point first seen. Pieces of lava were thrown as high 
as 150 feet, and, at the lowest of the three ^ints, there was a 
fountain scHne twenty-five feet hiffh. The bits of lava thrown 
up cooled as they fell, and had already formed craters ten feet 
high around two of the points where gases were escaping. It 
was now evident that the escaping gases were not derived from 
the stream simplj, but issued from a vent, which reached to the 
common reservoir within or under the mountain. We could not 
remain to watch this incipient crater and fountain, but we were 
obliged to commence our return. At niffht, however, from our 
encampment, about twelve or fifteen miles below, we could see 
that the crater had increased considerably and also could see the 
fountain playing a few feet above, but the course of the stream 
had now changed in part, and half or more of the lava passed 
down by a new stream. This dashed all our hopes of seeing 
mother lar^ jet of 800 feet in height ; and from a friend ^ 
mine who visited the spot three or four days afterwaids, I leara 
that the fountain had ceased, and that the crater increased only 
a few feet after we left. 

Descending by the stream, we were able to follow it on its 
south side, as a strong wind was blowing from that direction. 
Here we found good walking, and could with safety approach 
within a few feet of the channel. The width of the stream was 
from 20 to 100 feet, but its velocity almost incredible. Some of 
our party thought it 100 miles per hour. We could not calcu- 
late it in any way, for pieces of cold lava thrown into it would 
sink and melt almost instantly. The velocity certainly seemed 
as great as that of a railroad car. For eight or ten miles the 
stream presented a continued succession of cascades, rapids, 
eorves, and eddies, with an occasional cataract Some of these 
were formed by the nature of the ground over which it flowed, 
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some by the new lava itself The stream had built up its own 
banks on each side, and had added to the depth of its channel 
by melting at the bottom. The stream flowed more graoeftdly 
than water. In consequence of its immense velocity and impe^ 
feet mobility, its surface took the same shape as the Rronnd over 
which it flowed. It therefore presented not only hollows but 
ridges. In several places for a few feet the course of the stream 
was an ascent of flve to ten degrees, in one instance of twenty- 
five. Where the turns in the stream were abrupt, the outside 6t 
the stream was much higher than the inside. So much was tins 
the case, that the outside sometimes curved over the insidei 
forming a spiral It is needless to add that we were filled with 
wonder and admiration at the sights we saw. 

Aflier arriving at the plain between the mountains we had so 
much fog and rain that we could explore but little. We how- 
ever saw *^ pcJunhoi^^ or solid lava forming, and also ^^aa^ or 
clinkers. '^ Pahoihoi " was formed mostly by small side streantf 
and always by shallow streams, which flowed freely but slowly. 
They were derived generally from the overflowing of the main 
stream. After flowing for some distance they became cooled at 
the end, and as there was little pressure from behind, eradnally 
stopped. The little ridges which give the ^^pahoi/un" a ropj 
appearance, were caused by the flowing on of the stream for a 
little after it had cooled forward. These are circular because the 
sides of the stream cool first, while the centre moves on a little 
farther. These streams become solid in a short time, cooling 
through, and not simply coating over. At a subsequent time 
during the same flow, another layer of "poAoiAoi" may be formed 
upon the first, as we saw in several instances. 

The cUnkers are always formed by deep streams, and generally 
by wide ones, which flow slugrishly, become dammed up in front 
by the cooling of the lava and in some instances cooled over the 
top, forming as it were a pond or lake. As the stream augments 
beneath, the barriers in front and the crust on the sur&ce are 
broken up, and the pieces are rolled forward and coated over 
with melted lava which cools and adheres to them more or less. 
Then, from the force of the melted lava behind and underneath, 
the stream rolls over and over itself. In this way a bank of 
clinkers ten to forty feet high, resembling the embankment of a 
railroad, is formea. Often at the end c^ the stream no liquid 
lava can be seen, and the only evidence of motion is the rolling of 
the jagged rocks of all sizes down the front of the embankment 
Sometimes the stream breaks through this embankment and 
flows on for a time until it gets clogged up again, and then the 
same processes are repeated. In this latter case the outburating 
stream often carries as it were on its back immense maasea m 
clinkers, which look like hills walking. We found no dinken 
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until we reached the plain, and it would seem that none are 
formed except where the descent is but little, or the lava but 
imperfectly melted. 

There ia only one point more of which I will speak. I am 
not quite satisfied that there is a fissure in the side of the moun- 
tain, through which the lava made its exit to the surface. Those 
of our party who had seen the flow of 1840 and who had no 
doubt of a fissure in the side of the mountain then, think that 
there is no fissure in this case. I do not of course believe in the 
old theory of a perpendicular duct or pipe reaching down to the 
reservoir of lava, but it seems to me tnat the lava by the pres- 
sure of gases and steam works its way to the surface as the water 
of springs by hydraulic ^pressure. Hydraulic pressure also con- 
ititntes a part of the force which impels lava. Mauna Loa is 
full of caveS) passages, &c., and very porous, and besides the 
lava, in case of this flow at least, could melt its way more or 
less, where it met obstructions. It may be, however, that there 
is a rent in the side of the mountain. 

NoTK. — ^We have reoeired from Prof. Alexander of Honolulu a map 
gifiag the course of the lava, and enabling us to make a correction in the 
map published in the last number of this JoumaL The course there 
gifen was copied from the "Commercial Advertiser" of Honolulu. It 
requires only that the current should be made to flow west-north-west 
from near its point of starting, and then on reaching the base of Hua- 
Islai, bend northwestward into the course given in the map. — ^Eds. 



Art. IX. — On some points of Agricultural Science; by Samuel 
W. JoHKSOX, Professor of Analytical and AgricultuwJ Chem- 
istry in the Yale Scientific School, and Chemist to the Connec- 
ticut State Agricultural Society. 

The Absorptive properties of Soils. — ^It has long been vaguely 
known, that the soil possesses a remarkable power of absorbing 
a great variety of bodies. How the soil absorbs odors (more 
properly the volatile matters that give the sensation of odor) 
has often been seen in the case of garments upon which the fetor 
of the American skunk has fallen. The Indians long aso taught 
that they might be "sweetened" by burying them in the earth ; 
and indeed we are told that these people sweeten the carcass of the 
skunk by the same process to render it fit for eating. Dogs and 
foxes bury bones and meat in the ground, and afterward exhume 
them in a state of comparative fi^dom from offensive odor.* 

* It is weU known tbaitoma sorfiioes have a much greater power of a tt arh in g 
odofB to them than others. Every person has obeerred that woolen garments 
retain ■neUa longer than cotton or unen onea, and it appears that the color with 
vkiek s do«h it dyed albcta iU rvteotiTeoeaa for aome odon. It ia a frot, as tha 
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In the older treatises on agronomy we find allusion made to 
the power of soils to absorb gases, and this power, especiallj as 
exercised toward carbonic acid and ammonia, has been assamed 
to be of much agricultural significance, although the lack of 
precise experimental knowledge as to its extent^ has been con- 
fei»ed and lamented. 

The absorptive power of the soil not only fi>r odors and gases, 
but also for fixed matters carried into it in a state of solution, is 
illustrated in certain commonly occurring instances. Thus the 
wells in densely populated cities, or in the vicinity of bam-yaidii^ 
or filthy canals, remain sweet and pure for a greater or less 
period of time, though they must be constantly receiving waten 
that have been in contact with putrefying animal matters. The 
filtration of the fouUest water through a thin stratum of loamj 
earth removes all unpleasant efSuvium and taste. 

In the year 1860 it became known through two interesting 
articles published in the Journal of the BoyaJ Agricultural So- 
ciety of England,* that the soil exerts an absorptive power 
toward certain substances, ammonia and potash especially, but 
not toward hydrochloric, nitric and sulphuric acios, so that if 
dilute solutions of hydrochlorate, nitrate, or sulphate of am- 
monia or potash are filtered through, or agitated with a certain 
quantity of soil, the salts are decomposed, the bases remain in 
insoluble combination with the soil, and Uie acids are found in 
the solution united for the most part to lime. 

Previous to 1860, the absorbent power of the soil was ex- 
plained as a result merely of the surfiice attraction of porous 
Dodies. Thus Liebig in his " Chemistry applied to Agriculture 
and Physiology," referred the condensation of ammonia in soils, 
to the surface attraction of oxyd of iron, alumina and humus^ 
and compared this power of soils to that exhibited by charcoal, 
which absorbs 90 times its volume of ammonia gas, and evolves 
it again on moistening with water. He also says, deciding from 
analogy but in the absence of experimental data, and erroneously, 
" the ammonia absorbed by the day or ferruginous oxyds is separakd 
by every shower of rain, and conveyed in solution to me soiL' 

The separation of organic odors and coloring matters from 
foul water by contact with earth, has been considered analogous 
to the action of animal charcoal, by which, for example, beer 

writer htm penonaUr oteeired, tha* when a tkiink htt tmitUd ita iteDch Id Hm ait 
kur of a bcMne, the odor dingB most perce|itiUT to m/mt wan which hat been borifd 
among napkina in the reeeaaea of a " diina cfoaet " Ions after it haa diaappeared 
from oTenr other article on the premiaes. It ia probable that the aoil, or aome ef 
ita ingredienta, ''aweeten* a garment aa abore atated, hj fimt eflbcting a Xnadm 
of the odoroua matter from t>M aurfiMse of the Rubric to ita own aurfiMse, and then da- 
■troyi n g it by ozjdaUon in the aama manner aa «penitad bj dMraoal and platinam 
bLaoL See note on p. 71. 

♦OntheabaoffbentPtoWTofSoaa.* ^H.aTb u — o n . YoL n. pp. •S-T4 ; and 
"OntkePowarofSoaatoabaarbManara.'' Br J. Tbomaa Wmt. Oenaolting Gfaaai* 
kt of Iha Boy. Ag. Bodetj. Vol zi» pp. 817480; alao^yoLxiii, pp. lSS-li2. 
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and wine may be deprived of odor,* color and taste, and to that 
of alamina which forms insoluble lakes with organic pigments. 

Way, in his comprehensive investigations before alluded to, 
after studying separately as far as possible the absorptive effect 
of each ingredient of the soil, was led as a last resort to investi* 
gate the relations of the silicates to saline solutions. The simple 
silicates he found ineffectual and had recourse therefore to the 
complex silicates. He digested feldspar with solution of chlorid 
of ammonium but detected no reaction, and thence concluded 
that the fragments of granitic rocks could not perceptibly de- 
oompose saline solutions. In order to trace the action of such 
silicates as are formed to a small de^ee in the wet way in soils 
by the weathering of the granitic mmerals, Way next prepared 
doable silicates oi alumina with the bases potash, soda, lime and 
ammonia respectively. In the first place he procured an alu- 
mina-potash- or alumina-soda-silicate, by precipitating the solu- 
ble ancali-silicates with a salt of alumina ; on digesting these 
doable silicates with solutions of lime and ammonia, he suc- 
ceeded in replacing the potash and soda by lime and ammonia, 
though but incompletely, for different preparations of his alu- 
mina-ammonia-silicate contained but 4*51 to 5*64 per cent of 
ammonia instead of the quantity ec^uivalent to the partly dis- 
placed alkali which, accoraing to him, in case of the alumina- 
soda-silicate, should be 15*47 per cent. 

Way gives as characteristic of this class of double silicates, 
that there is a regular order in which the commonest protoxyd 
bases replace each other. Ho arranges them in the following 
series: 

Soda — ^Potash — ^Lime — ^Magnesia — Ammonia : 

and according to him, potash can replace soda but not the other 
bases ; while ammonia replaces them all : or each base replaces 
those ranged to its left in the above series, but none of those 

* Serenl yean ago Stenboute foimd that the dinnfecting property of charcoal 
depradi, not merely upon the cniKleDMtioo io its pores of odorous matters, but also 

r their daetmction oy the oondensed oxygen with which doubtless, it is chaired, 
writer (alter Stenhonse) has kept the carcass of a dead rat all summer KHig 
la the wcnrUng room of the Tale Analytical Laboratory without its evolring buy 
diagreeable eiSlnTium, simply b^ burymg it an indi deep in powdered charonat 
tkt only odor that is perceifed, is a strong one of pure anifiumto, and in time, all the 
potrefiaole parts of the carcass disappear, the hair and bones only remaining. The 
■KOttl matters envelopetl in charcoal (or other highly porous body capable of con- 
dsiMng osygeo, as platinum black or platinum sponge ; probably also most soils, 
cspsdally uwae rich in humus) are completely ozynized to water, carbonic arid and 
imoMiiia (free nitrogen ?), without the appearance of the intennediate and fetid pro- 
tes that occur in putrefkction. The sweetening of meat by charcoal (or earth f ) 
omiits io the oxydatioo (eremecausis) of the putrefying surface. Stenliouse founa 
thst platiniaed charcoal (dmrcoal ignited after moistening with chlorid of platinum) 
makes an excellent escharotic and diiunfectant f(»r foul ulcers, and latterly the sur- 
geon is employing permanganate of potash — an energetic oxyduing agent — for tha 
Mne purpose. 

ascoNi} sBRnsB, vm. xxvm, no. as.— july, ism. 
ID 
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on its right. Way remarks, that ''of course the reverse of this 
action cannot occur.'' Pro£ liebig (Ann. de Ghem. u. Phar., 
zciv, 880) has drawn attention to the &ct that Way directly 
contradicts himself in describing the preparation of the potash* 
alumina-silicate, which may be obtained oy digesting either the 
lime-aJumina- or soda-alumina-silicate in nitrate or sulphate of 
potash, when the soda or lime is dissolved out and replaced by 
potash. 

Way was doubtless led into the error of assuming a fixed 
order of replacements by considering these exchan^ of bases 
as regulated after the ordmary manifestations of chemical affinity. 
Sis own experiments abundantly show that among these ulicates 
there is no inflexible order of decomposition, nor any oompleU 
replacements. 

Xiebig, in the paper just cited, was led from this contradic- 
tion and from other considerations, to reject the conclusions of 
Way, especially as there was no direct proof that these double 
silicates exist in soils. 

The recent researches of Eichhom, " Ueber die Einwirkung 
yerdiinnter Salzlosungen auf Ajckererde," (Landwirthscbaft- 
Hches Centralblatt, 1858, ii, 169, and Fogg. Ann., No. 9, 186J3J 
have cleared up the discrepancies of Way's investigation (which 
is itself one of remarkable interest), and nave con&rmcd and ex« 
plained his facts. 

As Way's artificial silicates contained about 12 per cent of 
water, the happy thought occurred to Eichbom to test the actioa 
of saline solutions on native hydrous silicates. He accordingly 
instituted some trials on chabazite and natrolite, an abstract ot 
which is here given. 

On digesting finely pulverized chabazite with dilute solutions 
of chlonds of potassium, sodiam, ammonium, lithium, barium, 
strontium, calcmm, magnesium, and zinc, sulphate of magnesii^. 
carbonates of soda and ammonia, and nitrate of cadmium, he 
found in every case that the basic element of these salts becMune 
a part of the silicate, while lime passed into the solution. The 
rapidity of the replacement varied exceedingly. The alkali- 
ohlori(» reacted evidently in two or three days. Chlorid of bar 
nam and nitrate of cadmium were slower in their effect Chlo 
rids of zinc and strontium at first, appeared not to react; but 
after twelve days, lime was found in the solution. Chlond of 
magnesium was still tardier in replacing lime. 

Four grams of powdered chabazite were digested with 4 grams 
chlorid of sodium and 400 cubic centimeters water for 10 daya 
The composition of the original mineral (i), and of the same 
after the action of chlorid of sodium (u), were as fo^ows : 
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L 


II. 


SiOs, - - 


47-44 


48*31 


AlaOs, . 


- 20-69 


2104 


CaO, - 


10-87 


6-65 


KO. 


- 0-6i 


0-64 


NaO, - - 


0-42 


5-4b 


HO, 


- 20-18 


18-d.l 



99-75 100-87 

Nearly one-lialf iht lime of the original mineral i6 replae^ 
by todaT A loss of water al&o has occurred. The solution sep- 
arated from the mineral, contained nothing bat soda, lime and 
chlorine, and the latter in preclselr its originid quantity. 

By acting on chaba2ite with dilute Chlorid of ammonium (10 
grams to 500 c. c water) for 10 days^ the mineral was altered, 
i&d contained 8*83 per cent of ammonia. Digested 21 days, 
the mineral, dried at 212^, yielded 6*94 per cent of ammonia^ 
sad also had lost water. 

These ammonian^habadtes lost no annmonia at 212^, it estsaped 
otily when the heat was raised so high that water began to be 
expelled ; treated with warm solution of notash il was ifmmedi- 
itely evolved. The silicate appears to oe slightly sol able in 
disnlled water, the solution giving: with solution of iodid of 
mercury in iodid of potassium, the yellow coloration indicative 
of ammonia. 

As in the instances above Cited, there occurred but a partial 
replacement of lime. Eichhom made corresponding trials with 
Mlations of carbonates of soda and ammonia, in oraer to ascer* 
tein whether the formation of a soluble salt of the displaced 
base limited the reaction ; but the results were substaMialty the 
same aa before, as shown by analyzing the residue after remov- 
ing carbonate of lime by digestion in dilute acetic acid. 

Eichhom found that the artificial soda-<^habazite re^xchanged 
80da for lime when digested in a solution of chlorid of calcium ; 
in solution of chlorid of potassium both soda and lime were 
separated from it and replaced by potash. So; the ammonia- 
<»abazite in solution of chlorid of calcium, exchanged ammonia 
fi>r lime, and in solutions c^ chlorids of potassium and sodium, 
both ammonia and lime passed into the liquid. The ammonia- 
ehabazite in solution of sulphate of magnesia, lost ammonia but 
not lime, though doubtless the latter base would have been 
found in the liquid had the digestion been continued longer. 

It thus appears that in the case of chabazite all the protoxyd 
bases* may mutually replace each other, time being the only 

* EieUioni's obamratiofw indicats tluit the oomlrined (bane!) water of a tilicate 
ii ibo liable to bo increaaed or ramored Maj not tba tmaU amount of water of 
■nj ■^aeiiuitui of properly anhjdnioi minemls ba that aoqaired f If ay not hi 
MM cawa the Yam bj ignition in minflrala, ba dni to ammenia that baa aatarad iato 
<o «b ina ti oa in the aama manner f 
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element of difference in the reactions. Natrolite however was 
not affected by digestion with chlorid of calcium. Eichhom 
suggests that its soda is more firmly combined than that of 
chabazite. 

These observations of Way and Eichhom promise to yield 
the most fruitful results, not only to the theory of chemical 
geology, as elucidating the formation and alteration of minerals, 
but also to the science of agriculture. The explanation of the 
retentive power of soils which Way first proposed thus acquires 
an incalculable significance. It is plainly a true explanation, as 
now relieved from the constraint oi a fixed order of affinities or 
replacements ; though not the only or a complete explanation. 

Voelcker in some valuable researches on tne absorbent power 
of a soil for the liquids of the dung-heap (Journal Boy. Ag. Soc. 
of Eng., xviii, 149^ first showed that it is not always true that 
the bases displace lime from soils. He found to the contrary, in 
one instance, that lime was fixed and potash displaced. This 
result, as well as the opposite behavior of ammonia-chabazito 
and natrolite towards solution of chlorid of calcium in Eich- 
horn's trials, indicate most clearly thcU different silicates suffer dif- 
ferent displacements, though in general, certain bases react more 
speedily and are more largely or firmly retained than others. Obvi- 
ously a great number of experiments are wanted on the behavior 
of other silicates, native and artificial, towards saline solutions 
in various degrees of concentration, and at different temperatures, 
as well as in mixed solutions, before we can decide many inter- 
esting questions suggested by these results ; but we have un- 
deniably an important new generalization with reference to the 
reactions that may occur among minerals and in the soil. 

Economy of the Ammonia naturaUy aocumvJated in the soil — 
Since it has been proved that enormous quantities of ammonia 
exist in soils in a state of such intimate combination that the 
usual means (boiling with fixed caustic alkalies) fails to expel 
it,* the important question has arisen — ^how may this ammonia 
be renderea more rapidlv available to vegetation than it is, so as 
in many cases to forestall the necessity for nitrogenous manures. 

The displacement of ammonia from the ammonia-chabazite by 
potash, soda and lime, indicates a partial solution of this ques- 
tion ; and may not the remarkably diverse effects of various 
saline manures, e. g. common salt, gypsum, sulphates of soda 
and magnesia, and silicate of potash, as well as carbonate and 
phosphate of lime, depend, to some degre^, on reactions analo- 
gous to those above described I We know that very small doses 

* In 1866 the writer fonnd that there wm no limit to the eroliitioi] of Mnmoni«i 
when attempting to estimate it in toila, and Dr. Maver (Eixebniiae. Ag. Gbem. Yw- 
suche in MQuchen 1 Heft) could not recover hj boiling with camtie poteah nearlj 
all the ammonia he porpoaelx added to a aoiL 
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>f salt and gypsum, to take familiar examples, often remarkably 
Btthiknoe the prodactiyeness of a soil, and as often fail to produce 
my good effect, either in small or large applications. ^Neither 
of the constituents of common salt is founa to much extent in 
our usuall;^ cultivated plants, and soda is oft;en enjtirely wanting. 

The action of common salt and gypsum, especially of the 
latter, is most frequently similar to tbat caused by ammoniacal 
manures, whether these oe applied to the soil or administered in 
gaseous form, as is now done in hot-houses by means of carbon- 
ate of ammonia, after the plan proposed by Ville, and is mani- 
fested in a more intensely green and luxuriant development of 
folia^ and increased content of water and of nitrogen. The 
"fixing power" of gypsum cannot longer be consider^ a useful 
quality of this fertilizer in the soil^ not ODly because, in the 
merely moist soil, sulphate of ammonia would react on carbonate 
of Ume, as Boussingault long ago demonstrated, but for the rea- 
son that the soil has itself a greater and more than sufficient 
power to fix ammonia, whether it be present as carbonate or sul- 
phate. It is on the other hand the unfixing power of ^psum 
—its ability to liberate ammonia from the ammonia-silicates, 
that may in some cases constitute its merit. 

General law of Displacement among saline Fertilizers. — We are 
every day drifting further from what but a few years ago was 
considered one of the most fixed and beneficial principles of 
agricultural science, viz. that a substance is chiefly a fertilizer 
because it directly feeds the plant, and are learning from the 
namerous recent and carefully conducted experiments with ma- 
nures, that in very many cases we cannot safely venture to 
predict what will be the influence of a given application ; but 
find in practice the strangest and most disconiant results, it 
being literally possible to show from the experience of the farm 
that almost every fertilizer in use has in some instances proved 
beneficial to every cultivated crop, and in other cases has been 
indifferent or even detrimental. 

We are therefore compelled more and more to regard the in- 
direct action of manures, and the principle brought out by the 
researches of Way and Eichhom, appears adapted more than any 
ether yet discovered to generalize the phenomena of indirect 
action, and enable us to foresee and explain them. Proofs are 
not wanting of the actual operation of tnis principle in the soil. 

Wolff (Naturgesetzlichen Grundlagen des Ackerbaues, 8d ed. 
p. 148,) found in fact that the ashes of the straw of buckwheat 
grown with a large supply of common salt, compared with the 
ashes of the same part of that plant grown on the same soil 
minus this addition, contained less chlorid of sodium but much 
more chlorid of potassium : there having occurred an exchange 
^ loses in the soil. 
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The probabilities already adduced in faTor of the liaw thai 
ammonia is made available bj gypsum^ carbonate of lime, fto, 
are in point, and in the further course of this artide other eti* 
dences will be brought forward to the same effect May not the 
influence of lime and guano (or the carbonate of ammonia re^ 
suiting from its decomposition,) in some oises be partly due to 
their fluxing the anhydrous or non^absorb^tit silicates of the soil, 
thus giviiij^ origin to absorbent silicates, as well as to their dis* 
placing e&ci on silicates already existing? 

But it is of little use in the absence of decisive inveatigatioDS 
to speculate on these topics except for the purpose of exciting 
research. A great field is opened here and wiu this new clos 
to guide us it should be speedily explored. 

Not merely the bases, but, as a|>riiort would seem entirely 
reasonable, the acids also appear to be capable of similar ex- 
changes and substitutions. 

Way, Liebig and others, have repeatedly observed that phos- 
phoric acid is absorbed by soils, ana from the trials of Yoelcker 
before referred to it would appear that among the acids therd 
occur displacements analogous to those established between the 
bases. Thus in pne experiment in which the draininffs of a 
manure heap were passea through a soil, there were foai^ in an 
imperial gallon — 

aefore Afltr 

Altimtloo tbxMC^ tht toil. 

•76 • - - 2-88 

. 7-M - - • 1-84 

flS - - - T-f f 

- 17^8 - • 7»^8 
12-88 - • - 817 

- 86-27 - - 4-28 
22-8» - - 18^ 

. 85-26 - 28-44 



Siliok 

Phosphates of lime and iron, 
Sulphate of liine, 
Caroonate of lime, - 
Carbonate of magnesia, 

- potash^ 
Chlorid of sodram, 
** ** poiassinm^ 

In another case were found 



Silica, 

Pbcisphates of iron and lime, 
Sulpliate of lime, 
Chlorid of sodium, - 

** ** poiaasium^ - 
Garbonate of potash, 



Before After 
iKTsUoii thiMih the soil. 

4-76 - - • 16-08 

8882 • 88-14 

7-14 - trtM, 

60-91 • 48^48 

80*82 - - • 89-49 

148-69 - 86-98 



The entire analyses have not been quoted as I do not now 
intend to discuss these results fully, but merely wish to direct 
attention to the fact that in both instances silicic acid (perhap8 
only as the result of an excess of carbonate of potash in the 
dung-liquor to which the soil was subjected) has oeen removed 
from the soil, and phosphoric acid has been fixed by it^ while in 
one case sulphuric acia has been retained and chlorine lost by 
the soil, and in the other case the reverse has occurred. 
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liebiR in the paper before referred to remarks that " a clay or 
ime-aoilpoor in organic matter, withdraws all the potash and all 
he silicic acid from a solution of silicate of potash ; whereas one 
ich in so-called humus (humic acid), extracts the potash, but 
eaves the silicic acid in solution." 

Ozyd of iron and alumina, or some of their compounds which 
une present in all soils, are the most obvious means of fixing the 
]lio«)horic acid of soluble phosphates, and Thenard (Compt 
^eAo. Feb. 1, 1858,) has experimentallj demonstrated that they 

10 remove phosphoric acid perfectly irom solutions of phosphate 
>f lime in water saturated with carbonic acid. D^h^rain (quoted 

11 LandwirthschafUiches Centralblatt, 1859^ i, 94,) has shown 
)n the other hand that carbonate of lime and ferric phosphate 
tm>agbt together with highly carbonated water, give rise to 
phosphate of lime and ferric carbonate. According to the same 
experimenter phosphate of alumina and ferric phosphate are 
ilso decomposed by contact with solutions of the alkali-car- 
bonates. Thenard m the paper just cited asserts that silicate 
of lime and phosphate of aiumina decompose each other in car- 
bonated water. However complicated and obscure these reac- 
tions may be, it is plain, that, henceforth, the effect cfa solution of 
one base in displacing other bases from native hydraled aluminous 
{paikd fanricl) silicates^ and of one acid upon the compounds of other 
acids with oxyd of iron and alumina^ must he considered in the 
theory of the action of saUne manures. 

Water as the medium by which the ingredients of the soil enter 
AeplanL — From his experiments on the absorbent power oi sorla 
Way was led to question the influence of water in efEecting the 
distribution of plant-food in the soil, and Liebig in a recent 

Bper on this subject (U^ber einige Eigenschaften der Acker- 
ume " Ann. der ChenL u. Phar. cv, 109 et seq.*) has drawn 
the conclusion that this force in the soil is so powerful that 
ammonia, potash and phosphoric acid when applied as manures 
are instantly made quite insoluble^ so that we must relinquish, 
the idea hitnerto entertained that plants appn^riate their £x)d 
directly from an aqueous solution, and must adopt as an only 
alternative the doctrine that the roots of the plant themselves 
attack and solve their nutriment Liebig is of the opinion that 
the bodies mentioned cannot be distributed in the soil by the 
aaoeoding and descending streams of moisture which are per* 
[letaally circulating in it, m obedience to cavitation and evapo^ 
tion, and be adduces analyses of river, spring and drain waters^ 
which are almost £ree £rom potash and ammonia to sustain thia 
view. 

On the other hand Eichhom in the papw already referred to^ 
£Hind that pure distilled water dissolved from a sail msuJi flMra ^ 

•SMdboluft oUttimfloliodimAgimltan,'^ LoBdoo, 1S09. 
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aU the mineral matters required hy vegetation^ than would he needfod 
to supply any average crop, Henneberg and Stobmann (liber das 
Yernalten der Ackerkrume gegen Ammoniak u. Ammoniaksal* 
zeD, Ann. der Chem. u. Pharm. cvii, 170) found that when a soil 
had been saturated with ammonia; pure water remoyed it again 
to a certain extent. Thus 100 grams of soil were treated with 
200 c. c. of a solution of chlorid of ammonium (containing 0*69S 
grams ammonia) and absorbed 0*112 ^rams of ammonia; on 
removing one-half of the solution and suostituting as much puro 
water the soil lost 0*009 grams of ammonia as the result or the 
dilution : by again replacing with water 100 c c. of the thus 
diluted solution, 0*014 grams of ammonia were redissolved finom 
the soil, and by five repetitions of this process 0*058 grams or 
nearly one-halt the quantity of ammonia originally absorbed 
passed again into solution. 

Liebig himself in one of his papers (Ann. der Chem. n Pharm. 
cvi, 201,) has furnished the b^st illustration of the manner in 
which one base is made soluble by being displaced from its com- 
bination with the soil on the addition of another base. He 
says — " If sulphate of ammonia in very dilute solution, is brou^t 
in contact witn soil saturated with silicate of potash, and which 
does not give up a trace (?) of its potash to water alone, it in- 
stantly dissolves a certain quantity of this alkali, which may be 
easily detected by the common reagents." 

Liebig has not overlooked the case of aquatic plants whose 
roots do not enter any soil, for which, he remarks — '* there must 
of course exist other laws for the absorption of their mineral 
food ; they must absorb it from the surrounding medium." 

But there appears to be no reason for supposing that aq^uatio 
plants differ from our cultivated crops in the manner of imbibing 
or appropriating the nourishment which enters the roots, espe- 
cially since Sachs and Stoeckhardt (Chemischer Ackersmann 
1869, p. 28, et. seq.) have shown that the cereals and leguminous 
grains, as well as clover and beets, not only germinate but attain 
a vigorous development and even blossom ; although their roots 
never come in contact with a solid soil, but merely float in water 
holding in solution the salts needful to supply them with min- 
eral food. 

It must be borne in mind that the amount of mineral (fixed) 
ingredients in a plant or crop is but a minute fraction (according 
to Boussingault ttItt on the average, according to Iawcs ana 
Gilbert j^Vt) of *he quantity of water which a plant or crop 
under usual circumstances transpires during its season of growth. 
We are not surprised then, that agricultural plants are sufficient- 
ly fed when their roots are merely surrounded by ordinary well 
water which is daily changed, or by distilled water mingled with 
a little y^table ash into which carbonic acid is daily con- 
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cted. We know that drain tubes and aqueducts are often 
oked by a mass of rootlets which have grown from one little 
er that made its way into them through a narrow crevice, but 
ly should the roots of trees and land plants thus develop in 
en water unless they find their food in it? In Stoeckhardt's 

Kriments lac. ciL, it was observed that rye and oats only de- 
ped in a normal manner in saline solutions, when these were 
[ated from six to ten thousand times I and young clover plants 
ew luxuriantly, putting forth new roots, leaves and blossoms in 
ofosion, when transferred from the soil to pure water supplied 
th carbonic acid, to which was added yi^th of clover ashes 
at had been neutralized with nitric acid. 
It is true that most river and spring waters yield by analysis 
it the minutest traces of potash, ammonia and phosphoric acid, 
It we cannot perhaps infer with safety that they are actually so 
fficient in these ingredients, for it may easily happen, as all 
lemists know, that in the evaporation of a large mass of water 
aoes of salts are likewise carried off* and in the ignition of 
dine residues, as is customary in the analysis of a water, much 
tore loss of potash may occur from the ready volatility of chlo- 
d of potassium. 

But admitting that our analyses are sufficiently accurate to 
ase calculations upon, and that the soil-water never contains 
lore potash for example than river and well waters ; viz., from 

to 10 parts in l,00t),000,t it must be remembered that the 
IiDt is by no means compelled to limit itself for its supplies of 
lineral matter to that portion of water which it transpires. 

The Foot-cells of a plant placed in a saline solution at once 
itablish osmotic currents, in virtue of the mutual but unbal- 
Doed attractions that exist between the cell-walls, the liquid of 
be cell, the surrounding liquid and the saline and organic 
latters in solution in these liquids. The assimilating processes 
oing on in the cells are constantly transporting matters for- 
ward into the newer growths ; or else removing them from solu- 
OQ in the sap, and causing their deposition in the solid form. 
lieBe are the prime disturbances that operate the currents, and 
> restore the matters thus removed from the liquids of the root- 
ells, external matters held in solution diffuse inwardly. If a 
ilant has a large leaf surface exposed to the free air, from which 
rater rapidly evaporates, water diffuses into the root-cells if it be 

* In ldM^9 CbemistiT applied to Agriculture and Physiology (6th G^erman ed., 
iL IOC, et aeq^) may be foundT an account of eome of the more striking instances of 
bis volatfliaition. My friend, Dr. Robert A. Fisher permits me to mention the r»- 
«H of toiDe of bis researches that bear on this point He found in fact that a 
|iwiticj (tot smaU indeed but still sufficient to be estimated by volumetry) of 
wmHe poi^Ji is carried off in the vapor when its aqueous solution is distilled. 

t Eicbbom foimd in 1,000,000 narts of distilled water that had he«a in ooDtact 
nth a toil ior ten days, 67 parts oi potash. 

mOOMD URUS. Vol. XXVIU, Mo. tt^JULT, 1869. 
11 
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present in the soi], and thus the normal humidity of the stmo- 
tore is preserved. But if the plant be situated m a close hot- 
house, or in a Ward's case, the atmosphere of which is constant- 
ly saturated with aqueous vapor, there can be no evaporation of 
water from the leaves, there can be no transpiration of water 
through the plant and no absorption of it by the rootSi except 
to supply what becomes a solid constituent of the tiasaes or is 
decomposed in the nutritive process. The same is true of potash 
or any other substance held m solution in the soil-water. As a 
result of this principle the land plant collects the potafih, phos- 
phoric acid, silica, &c., needed for its organization, from the vastly 
dilute solutions of these bodies which form the water of wells or 
of the soil, just as the fucus gathers its iodine from the ocean, 
although the marvellously delicate reagents which we possess for 
iodine scarcely enable \is to detect this substance even in highly 
concentrated sea-water. 

Says Gmelin, (Handbook of Chemistry, Cavendish Soc's. ei, 
vol. ii, p. 248,) "the quantity of iodine contained in sea-water is 
so small that Tennant, Davy, Gaultier, Fyfe and Sarphati were 
not able to find it. BalarJ, however, iound it in the water of 
the Mediterranean and Pfaff in that of the Baltic, which is 
nevertheless very poor in iodine." Otto (Lehrbuch 8d ed,, Ist 
Part, p. 452,) observes " while bromine is easily found if not in 
the sea-water itself, yet in the mother-liquors obtained by its 
evaporation, and is prepared from them in large quantities^ it if 
still doubtful if iodine can be detected in them. Again in a 
note — " It is worthy of remark that in preparing bromine from 
the mother-liquors of sea-water, iodine, so far as I know, has 
never made its appearance." 

Iodine can be detected in a solution of which it forms but 
TTirVTTth part— Otto. 

The selecting power which is possessed by plants is fully ex- 

f>lained and defined by osmotic diffusion. Within certain easy 
imits the plant imbibes only those kinds of matter and those 
Quantities, which it requires to develop its organism, and which 
diffuse into it in consequence of assimilation in the cells. These 
limits are not so narrow or indexible as to make the finding of 
the conditions of growth impossible, and within them, the phnt 
lives and expands, but is itself influenced in its life and in the 
direction of its enlargement, by the quantities, absolute and rela- 
tive, of the nutritive or soluble matters, that happen to surround 
it. Could we grow two plants in precisely identical conditions^ 
we should find their composition alike in all their parts. The 
variations in the composition and amount of the ash of plants is 
probably connected with the different relative development of 
the separate organs, and this again (in part) with the relative 
quantities of food present in the soil water. Thus the aah of 
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the plant is to a certain extent independent of the soil, but again 
to a certain extent is affected by it The absorption of poisons 
hj plants is entirely abnormal and does not affect our statement. 
Not only does the grand law of osmose (endosmose and exos- 
mose) feed the plant out of such attenuated solutions, but, in all 
probability it aids the formation of these solutions. Graham has 
shown in the case of alum and bisulphate of potash that the 
unequal diffusive tendency of the members of a double salt is 
powerful enough to decompose it, and he observed that solutions 
even of the neutral sulphates of potash and soda diffused their 
basic ingredients into lime-water, more rapidly than the acid ; 
these stable salts thus undergoing partial decomposition. 

The investigations of Henneberg and Stohmann already cited, 
have proved that the absorbent power of a soil is not a purely 
chemical process, in the ordinaiy restricted sense ; but is in part 
a physical phenomenon, i. e., it does not depend exclusively 
Qpoa the presence in the soil, of a certain amount of some pecu- 
liar kind of matter, but is also related to the condition and to the 
relative amount of acting surfiu^ of the various materials which 
react 

Henneberg and Stohmann found that the time of contact be- 
tween a solution of an ammonia-salt and a soil did not affect 
the amount of absorption, — as much ammonia being taken up in 
foar hours as in a week. This fact indicates that the absorbing 
sabstance is in an extreme state of division, to which the pul- 
verized chabazite of Eichhom's experiments can bear no com* 
parison. 

They found too, that a given soil absorbed out of an equal 
volume of liquid very nearly the same amount of ammonia from 
equivalent quantities of all its salts, the pfiosphate excepted. 

They observed however that the relative quantities of soil, 
water and the saline substance, affected the results ; thus from a 
itroneer solution a greater absolute amount of- ammonia was 
absoroed, while from a weaker solution a relatively greater 
quantity was taken up : and further, relatively more was ab- 
•orbed by a given amount of soil, from a solution of given 
itrength when the volume of the latter was increased. 

finally they found, as has been already remarked, that by 
diluting with pure water the solution from which a soil had sat- 
urated itself with ammonia, a portion of this body is redissolved. 
Thus it appears that the very surface-attractions which deter- 
mine the solution of solid bodies, and occasion osmotic diffusion, 
also operate in the soil to influence the chemical affinities which 
lie the prime cause of its absorptive properties. The chemical 
tflhiity of silicate of alumina for the bases, (probably too that of 
oxyd of iron and alumina for some of the acids) is modified by 
fte mass of the reacting substances and by that of their solvent; 
or in other words the cohesive force of the atoms of l\i^ coxxi- 
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pound silicates, or the adhesive force of water, (solvent action) 
for the saline bodies, may neutralize or limit the chemical affinity 
which determines one compound and give oririn to another. 
Hence the chemical substitutions in the soil, and in the case of 
chabazite : hence too the perpetual presence of all the mineral 
food of plants in the water of the soil. 

We would not by any means deny the direct action of the 
rootlets of plants upon the soil, an action which though exceed- 
ingly obscure and as Prof. Liebig remarks in enunciating his 
new views " very difficult to form a conception o^" we may 
admit in some cases. 

Liebig in his letters on modem agriculture, p. 43, gives this 
instance : " We frequently find in meadows smooth lime-stones 
with their surfaces covered with a network of small farrowa 
When these stones are newly taken out of the ground, we find 
that each furrow corresponds to a rootlet, which appears as if it 
had eaten its way into the stone." We may admit in this case 
that the rootlets have acted upon the stone, but are not therefore 
necessarily compelled to assume that the dissolved matters have 
entered the plant or were dissolved as food, for in such lime- 
soils the excess rather than the deficiency of carbonate of lime is 
oftener a hindrance to vegetation. In the case of the Lycopodi- 
aceoBj which contain alumina in larj^ quantity combined with 
tartaric acid, (Berzelius) or malic acia (Ritthausen) we are, if any 
where, obliged to look to the plant itseli^ to account for the 
entrance into it of a substance aosent from all cultivated plants 
if our numerous analyses are to be credited, and one which is 
rarely found in river waters, and then in quantity so small as to 
excite the suspicion that it has been introduced m the reagents^ 
or came from suspended matters. 

But it is evident from the facts that have been adduced that 
it is unnecessary to have recourse to any new theory to explain 
the access of the soil-ingredients into the plant. In &ct it would 
appear fhat the view we have felt forced to sustain is the only 
one admissible in the present state of knowledge — ^the only one 
conformable to what we deem well established physical laws. 

Ooncltision, — The Junction of the soil — While the researches of 
Eichhom are of the utmost value in aid of the theory of the 
absorption of fertilizing matters by the soil, they do not suffice 
to give a full explanation of this process. Doubtless all the 
reactions that occur between hydrous silicates^ sesquioxyds and 
saline solutions may take place in the soil ; but in addition to 
these a number of other chan^ must go on there, as the soil is 
so complex and variable a mixture. The organic matters (the 
bodies of the humic acid ^up), which are often though not 
always present in no inconsiderable quantity in the water extract 
of fertile soils, can hardly fiedl to exert an influence to modify 
the action of the silicates. I have found that a peat (swamp- 
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muck) from the neighborhood of New Haven, (containing when 
ftillj dry 68 per cent of organic matter) which is highly prized 
as a means or improving the porous hungry soils in this vicinity, 
and which when drained grows excellent crops, is capable of 
absorbing 1*3 per cent of ammonia, while ordinary soil absorbs 
but 0*5 to •! per cent 

The great beneficent law regulating these absorptions appears 
to admit of the following expression : those bodies which are most 
rare and precious to the grovoitig plant are by the soil converted into^ 
and reiamed in, a condition not qf absolute, but of relative insolur 
hSily^ and are kept available to the plant by the continual circulation 
in the soil of the more abundant saline matters. 

The soil (speaking in the widest sense) is then not only the 
ultimate exhausUess source of mineral (fixed) food, to vegeta- 
tion, but it is the storehouse and conservatory of this food, pro- 
tecting its own resources from waste and from too rapid use, and 
conyertinff the highly soluble matters of animal exuvi» as well 
as of artificial refuse (manures) into permanent supplies. 

Yato Analytical Laboratory, May lUth, 1869. 



Abt. X. — On Fossil Plants coUeeted by Dr. John Evans at Van- 
eouver Island and at Bdlingham Bay, Washington Territory, — In 
a letter from L. Lesquereux to J. D. Daka, dated Columbus, 
Ohio, May 12, 1859. 

Dear SSr^ — Supposing that Prof. Heer who is now en^Aged in 
publishing a magnificent Fossil Flora of the lertiary of Europe, 
would be much interested in the examination of the plants of 
Dr. John Evans' survey, of which a short description is pub- 
lished in the last numb^ of your Journal, I sent nim a sketch 
of the drawings prepared for Dr. Evans' report. I have just 
received an answer to the communication, and as it fixes the 
value of my species and gives some opinions which are of great 
interest to American geology, I take the liberty of translating 
a part of his letter and sending it to you for pubucation. 

Pro£ Heer says : " I have hailed with the greatest delight the 
news which you give me in your letter of 2l8t March. They are 
the first rays of light penetrating the dark night which until now 
lias covered the tertiary flora of America, and the day is close at 
hand, when the fog which still darkens the wondenul flora of 
ftose times will be uplifted, and the New World open to us its 
tnasures. They will prove of the greatest interest for the natu- 
lal philosophy of the earth, and give us most importuit infor- 
mation as to the relation of climate at the tertiary epoch, and to 
the secular progression or distribution of temperature over the 
whole eajrth. But it is also of the greatest importaixfie &t \i[i<^ 
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history of the American flora, to discover through the plants 
of the tertiary the various elements of which it is composed; 
the time will surely come when we shall be aoqoaintea with 
the true characters of the different floras and with the history of 
their formation." 

*'You very correctly remark that the examination of the 
tertiary flora of Oregon and Vancouver shows that the flora is 
nearly related to the European flora of the same epoch. Among 
your species, we find some which are considered as particularly 
characteristic of our tertiary ; viz. the species of Cinnamomum. 
Cinnamomum crassipeSj Lsqx., is hardly distinguishable from 
C, Bossmaesleri^ Heer. It is a pity that the point of the leaf is 
wanting; it would at once decide the matter, showing whether 
the nerves ascend to the point or disappear below it, as is the 
case in C. lanceokUunij which is also very similar. — (Xnnafnomfm 
Heeriij Lsqx., is not so certain in its identity. At any rate, it 
would better agree with C, polymarphum than with U. BuM^ 
which is broader just above its middle. What makes me doubt- 
ful here, is that the fine nervules emerge at an acute ai^le, 
while in Cinnamomum they have a somewhat different direction. 
Perhaps your drawinj? in this is not quite correct, for in every 
other respect, the leaf as far as it is preserved would well agree 
with our C. j^lymorphum. As to Planera^ I perfectly agree with 
you, that it is not possible to separate it from P. Ungeru Salk 
Islandica^ Lsqx., in its form and general outline resembles our 
Salix moorophyUa. But if the nervation is rightly marked, your 
leaf cannot belong to that species. In Salix macrophyUa^ as in 
the willows genendly, we have, besides the percurrent secondary 
nerves united near the margins, some other shorter intermediate 
secondary nerves, which emerging at an obtuse angle from the 
medial nerve, extend to the nearest secondary nerve either above 
or below and join with it. In SaUx macrtmiyUa these shorter 
secondary nerves are very close together. 6ut in your drawinff 
I see only secondary nerves running nearly to the mamns, ana 
if it is correct your leaf does not TOlong to a SaUx, The name 
you give to this leaf {SaUx Islandica) is peculiar. Your leaf could 
not have been brougnt from Iceland ? I received from Copen- 
hagen a very interesting collection of the tertiary flora of Ice- 
land, and among the leaves there are some willows which can 
not be distinguished from our Salix macrophylla. Your maple- 
leaf appears to be somewhat toothed on the margins. If it is so. 
it would not belong to Acer trUobaium, However, it is not well 
enough preserved for ascertaining its true species. The place of 
your Salidfuria is perfectly right, since a Salisburia^ & adtantt 
foliOj has been founa at Sinigaglia, which place, with Stradella and 
Guarenne, belongs without doubt to the upper strata of (Eningen 
and consequently to the upper Miocene. Your lea^ PI. 1, fig. 1, 
Qtiercus Benzoin^ Lsqx., is the most interesting of your spedei, 
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( it seems so perfectly to agree with Oreodaphne ffeerii, Gand^ 
lat there is scarcely a doubt of the identity of the two spe- 
es. But your leaf does not show the small holes or de- 
ressions marked in the axils of both the inferior secondary 
erves. You probably did not remark them. I beg you will 
gain examine the specimen, and I feel confident that you will 
nd there a small depression ; if so, the identity of species is 
royedi The form and nervation of the leaves are tnuy pecu- 
•r and already suffcient for identification. Oreodaphne Meerii, 
and., has bc^n abundantly found in the upper Miocene and 
)wer Pliocene of Italy, but oiever till now on this side of the 
Jps. It much resembles Oreodaphne Jbetens of the Canary isl- 
QOSL You wUl find it figured in the paper of our friend Gaudin, 
hich I send you. A second Italian leaf is probably your Quer- 
IS OaucUnij L^qx. : I have at least seen one very like it in Gau- 
in's new treatise, which is not yet published, and I have not the 
lates on hand just now. I would take your leaf, PI. 1, fi^. 2, 
V Fteus muUinervis if the secondary nerves were united in uieir 
rched points. This is not marked in your drawing. These 
icondary nerves are somewhat too straight to belong to Quereus 
eriifolia,^^ 

**From these few species, we can already see a near relation 
etween the American tertiary flora and ours; and in several 
pedes, this relation passes to a true identity. We may add to 
our species Olypiostrobus (Eningensis^ Br., and Taxodium dubiumj 
temb. In the U. S. Exploring Exped., during the years 1888- 
9-42, under the command of Cn. Wilkes, Geol., Atlas, PI. 21, by 
^anai there is a plate with figures of leaves from Frazer river, and 
tnong them, the two above named species are easily identified. 
*ig. 11 and 15 may belong to Oaprinus Gaudini; but probably 
be margin of the leaf is not nghtly drawn. Fig. 12 is like 
Ihoannus Bossmaesleri or perhaps a Smilax. These plants there- 
Me confirm our conclusion.'' 

"Another important deduction may be drawn firom your 
lants, viz. that in the American tertiary flora, there are some 
Asiatic types which no longer belong to the American conti- 
ent, namely Cinnamomum and SaUsbwria; and further an At- 
lotic type, the Oreodaphne. There is still an Oreodaphne in 
America; but the fossil species is related to 0,f(Btens of the 
knary Islands. A third conclusion taken also from the same 
»lant IS that fan-like Palm trees were growing at the same time 
D the same latitude with Sequoia and Taxodium^ and that there- 
bra we must admit of a warmer climate in North America at 
hat epoch. And now from this fact that a flora of the same 
character occurred at the tertiary epoch in Northern Europe and 
North America, it follows that both parts of the earth had a 
ike warmer climate. It is a new and very important oonfinna* 
lion of the Atlantis I the second that I have received thia ix^sonliSii. 
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The first was piven me by the collection of tertiary fossil planti 
from Iceland m which I found a Liriodendron (leaves and fruit) 
very like L, tulipi/era, L., with six species of Pines, of which one 
much resembles Abies alba. With this, there are leaves ofAlntUj 
Betula^ SaliXy Araucaria, Acer, Sparganium, Equisetum^ &&, and 
in truth, species which agree perfectly with those of the tertiary 
flora. You will find in the general part of my Flora of the Te^ 
tiary, where I give a general survey of the tertiary flora of 
Europe, a detailed account of these leaves of Iceland, and also of 
some other parts of Europe from which I have received large 
collections." 

" Your views of the gradation of the flora of North America 
agree perfectly with what we find in Europe. This led me to 
believe that the plants of Nebraska belong to the tertiary and 
not to the cretaceous formation. It is true that I have seen only 
some drawings which were sent to me by Messrs. Hayden and 
Meek ; but they are all tertiary types. The supposed Oredneria 
is very like Populus Leiice, Ung., of the lower Miocene, and the 
JEuinghausiana seems hardly rightly determined. Besides it is a 
genus badly founded, and which has as yet no value. All the 
other plants mentioned by Dr. Newberry belong to genera that 
are represented in the Tertiary and not in the Cretaceous. And 
it is very improbable that in America the cretaceous flora has 
had the characteristic plants of the tertiary ; and this would be 
the case if these plants did belong to the Cretaceous."* 

To this most interesting letter of Prof Heer, I can only add a 
few words of explanation about his remarks on my species. I 
owe to the kinaness of Dr. John Evans the privilege of still 
having his specimens in my possession ; I was therefore enabled 
to again examine the only specimen of the leaf which according 
to Prof Heer is referable to Oreodaphne Heeriij Grand. Thouga 
the specimen is one of the best preserved of the collection, there 
is no trace of the mentioned pimples or depressions at the axils 
of the basilar secondary nerves as marked in the figure of M. 
Graudin's memoir. One leaf agrees in its general outline and by 
its primarv and secondary nervation with an Oreodaphne. But 
the secondary intermediate nerves are large, deeply marked, and 
perpendicular to the primary one ; and the tertiary nervoles are 
also mostly perpendicular to the secondary ones, well marked 
and mostly percurrent. This last character especially would 
separate our leaf from the genus Oreodaphne and put it rather 
with the oaks. — About iSalix Islandica which I referred with 

* ProU Heer had not seen, wben he wrote this, the paper bj MesBra. Meek and 
HajdeD in our last volume (p. 219)« in which it is ahowD that the beda oootaiiWK 
tbMe leaves occur beneath thick strata characterised br Baculitea, AmmooiteB and 
other fossils of the Cretaceous. Dr. Newberry has also identified similar leaves 
from beneath the Cretaceous of Kew Jersey (collected bj Pkt>f. Q. H. Cook), aod 
others from Kew Ifezioo ; so that» if the iMvea are terUarj our Cretaceout m abol- 
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doubt to Salic macrophyUa^ it is not possible to say anj thing 
definite. The leaf is printed on coarse shaly sandstone and the 
secondary nerves are scarcely marked. It is from the general 
outline of the leaf and its denticulation, that I had to tdce the 
characters. The name Islandica was accidentally given as in- 
dicating a high latitude for a species of willow with such large 
leaves. It is truly a curious coincidence that Prof. Heer re- 
ceived from the tertiary of Iceland specimens of a species rela- 
ted to or perhaps identical with ours. Cinnamomum Heeri^ 
I^x.^ is a true Oinnamomum in every character ; but Quercus 
mxmviervis^ figured PL 1, fig. 2, has apparently the points of the 
nerves arched and united, and is truly comparable with Ficus 
multinervi8 and perhaps identical with it The specimen figured 
in Prof. Beer's flora is very poor, and our own is badly broken, 
and the points of the nerves are scarcely discernible. 



Abt, XI. — Oeographical Notices, No. VIII. 

Results of the becent Explorations in Australia. — 
TVe translate from Petermann's Mittheilungen, April, the follow- 
ing important survey of the results obtained in the recent explo- 
rations of Australia. It is principally based on official and 
authentic reports relating to the following expeditions : 

1. Stephen Hack's ^Researches in the Gawler Mts., and at 
Lake Gairdner, 1857. 

2. Major Warburton's Journey to Lake Gairdner, June and 
July, 1858. 

3. B. Herschel Babbage's expedition to the region between 
lake Gairdner and Lake Torrens, 1858. 

4. Stuart's, Babbage's and Warburton's explorations north 
from Lake Campbell. 

The article in Petermann is accompanied by a map of Aus- 
tralia between 133° and 138° long, east from Greenwich, and be- 
tween 30°-30' and 33° S. lat. 

In order to obtain a clear insight into the advantages which 
have been ^ined by the numerous expeditions, we shall sepa- 
noely consider their scientific and practical results. In regard 
to the first view, the question arises about the unknown interior 
of the Continent Although the newly explored area comprises 
only four degrees of longitude and as many of latitude, not ex- 
tending yet one third of the distance between Spencer's Gulf and 
tlie Gulf of Carpentaria, there is new reason to assume, that 
the interior formation and condition of Australia have a far 
more varied character, than has been generally supposed. It is 
ihown, that there is no uniform desert of stone and sand, but a 

BBOOND mUBS, Vol. XXVm, No. fi3.^JULV, 1859. 
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•nooemon of traots of lands useless and useful, part already inhab- 
ited and part capable of being so. The lake district west of the 
Torrens Dssin is in itself a very interestins region which has 
given rise even in Australia to maDy hypotheses on the origin 
of the continent. The salty ingredients of the soil, the salt 
water lakes, and the sea-shore-hke plains west of the Torrens 
Basin described by Stuart, were used as arguments for the sup- 
position that Uiis part of Australia had been lifted out of the 
sea in a comparatively recent period only ; that in its place an 
arm of the sea formerly existed, which perhaps connected ^pen- 
oer's Oulf with the Oulf of Carpentaria, whereby Australia was 
divided into two parts. These hypotheses, though pleasantly 
drawn out, must however be consiaered useless and hasty, as l^ 
a close scientific physical examination they are as likely soon to 
be refuted as confirmed. Even Babbage's calculations of his 
barometrical observations are still wanting and with them the 
basis most necessary to a physical examination of the country. 
However, in relation to height, we mAj assume as tolerably ce^ 
tain, that from Spencer's Gulf in the direction from N. to N.W., 
plains extend into the interior elevated but little above the level 
of the sea and separated from each other by plateaux. The 
Torrens Basin with its lagoons and coast plains forms one cf 
these low tracts, a second one is represented by that series cf 
lakes, which commences with Lake Dutton and ends on the 
other side of Lake Younghusband in several swamps and 
sloughs ; a third is formed by the great sinkings of Lake Oaird- 
ner and its environs. Major Warburton believes that Lake 
Ghairdner is situated below tne level of the sea. If this be trac^ 
it must also be the case with the Great Salt Lake and the other 
adjacent Iake8,^-a8 we find in Babbage's Reports no intimatioo 
of any difference in their height Without expressing any defi- 
nite opinion we will only mention, that Gregory, in bis previom 
expedition from Moreton Bay to Adelaide, crossed the Toneof 
Basin and found by barometncal means that this basin was sita- 
ated decidedly above the level of the sea. But the Torreni 
Basin has there, as the most recent travellers in Australia affirm, 
its greatest depth. Warburton's opinion therefore remains fiv 
the present at least improbable. 

The area of the discovered lakes is not inconsiderable, as a 
comparison with the iJake of Constance shows (Area 207 Engi 
or 9*75 G^rm. sq. m.). By a calculation based on sketches of 
charts we find 

Lake Gairdner in th« extent giren on the chart 2807 E. or IBS O. IL 

Great Salt Lake, - 861 <* ** 16-6 « 

Lake Hart, 140 « ** 6-8 * 

PemaUj Laffooo, ^ S6 " " 4 " 

Lake YoanghaalMWid, - b1 ** " t-l " 

Lake Vindabo«t^ ^ 49 '^ «• 9*8 « 

Liiktt A^/nold^ - • 84 «* «* O-f « 
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Besides the plateatis, which extend in a northerly direction 
between the Torrens Basin and that row of lakes situated west, 
and also between these and Lake Gairdner, elevated perhaps 
only a few hundred feet above the lakes and their low shores, 
we find frequently series of heights and isolated elevations. 
Wiih the exception of the Oawler Mountains, 8000 Engl, feet 
high, they do not seem to be of any consequence, for Stuart as- 
serts in nis description of Mount Finke, that this mountain, 
though only equal to Mount Arden, was the highest he had seen 
in his travels. 

CSoncerning the other physical conditions of the country, its 
vegetation, fisiuna, etc, we shall speak when giving a more de- 
tailed report of Stuart's voyage and the further explorations of 
Babbage and Warburton. We shall only add in this connec- 
tion a few words on the practical results of the surveys. The 
best impressions are undoubtedly made by Hack's descriptions 
of the Oawler Mountains and the region bordering them on 
the north and east. There, without doubt, extensive tracts 
of land are found with a sufficient quantity of fresh water 
and fertile soil well adapted to stations for cattle and perhaps 
even i^cultural purposes, having the advantage of being easily 
aooessible from the coast, to which they lie near. • South and 
west we find those fearful deserts which Eyre passed through, 
and where Stuart and Foster suffered from hunger. Farther east 
in the direction of Lake Torrens, the absence of permanent sweet 
water springs is the greatest impediment to colonization, for 

Sd pastures are neither wanting in the low lands along the 
eSi nor even on the plateaus, tnough we find them here in 
more isolated tracts* The number of springs, however, and 
fresh water basins seems to increase consiaerably the nearer you 
approach the interior, as Stuart's and Babbage's accounts plainly 
enow. Even Major Warburton, one of the Australian pessimists, 
oould not but express his surprise at the great number of springs 
on the pastures discovered by him north of Stuart's Greek, 
although he sees almost everything in a more unfavorable light 
than the rest, and thinks a permanent settlement between Spen* 
oer^s Oolf and Lake Campbell an impossibility. Several thou- 
sand sQuare miles of pasture in such a seclusion and separated 
by girales of shrubs and stony plains might really seem to be 
nnworthy of notice, if the peculiar character of Australia were 
iK)t to be taken into consideration. With an increase of 100,000 
souls in its population, with its rapid development in raisins ca^ 
tie, the want of new grass-land is felt more severely than almost 
anywhere else upon the earth. 

We shall but add in reference to this subject, that a week 
«fter Stephen Hack's return from the Qtiwler Mountains a price 
^18 offered for some 2000 miles of the 4600 Englbh sq. miles 
of the new discovered pastures. Several cattle owuetft toYlo'if ^ 
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Babbage's expedition almost upon his steps, and a Mr. Mac- 
donald was about to make Wirrawirralu his permanent station. 
Swinden and Stuart reserved for their own use considerable 
tracts of land in those regions which they discovered. A pos- 
session of fertile and useful lands is considered advantageous 
even if hard of access, as on the west side of the Torrens Basin, 
where a communication with the coast requires considerable ex- 
ertion and expense. An attempt is made to overcome the want 
of springs by artesian wells, for which, according to Babbage, 
the conditions are favorable. Enterprising colonists had com- 
menced boring already last year at different places, as for in- 
stance on the northern foot of the Baxter Mountains. 

A particular account of Stuart's bold journey of discovery, 
illustrating and confirming the results which have been stated 
above, is contained in the Berlin Zeitschrifi fur aUgemeine Eri- 
kunde for January, 1859. 

Eeport of the Superintendent of the (United States) 
Coast Survey, showing the progress of the Survey dub- 
ING THE YEAR 1857. Wash., 1858, pp. 18 and 448, 4to, with 
72 plates and charts. — This valuable volume, although bearing 
date of last year, has been distributed only within a few months. 
In the brief space at our command it is impossible to state in 
anjr detail the great amount and variety of important matter 
which Prof. Bacne has in this report so clearly and ably exhib- 
ited. The report shows most fully that the Survey is conducted 
with eminent efficiency, and that the highest theoretical science 
and the best artistic skill are brought to bear on this great na- 
tional work. The astronomical, magnetic, and tidal observations 
so extensively carried on by the officers of the survey, are, in 
addition to their direct importance, of great value to the general 
interests of science. 

The appendix, which comprises pages 121 — 445 of the vol- 
ume, is rich in valuable notices and papers. Amon^ these may 
be specified those by the accomplished Superintendent, on the 
Atlantic Coast Tides, and on the Winds of the Western Coast af 
Nortli America^ the memoir by Lieut. E. B. Hunt on an Index if 
Scientific References^ and the Report by Mr. J. G. Kohl on the 
Western Coast Annals of Maritime Discovery and Exploration. 

Numerous charts, diagrams, and other illustrations accompany 
the volume, and it is well famished with a table of contents ana 
an alphabetical index, which are so essential to the usefulness d 
such a work. 

We are happy to know that these Reports are distributed with 
a liberal hana, so that probably every person in the country who 
can make any use of it, can easily obtain a copy. It gives ns 
pleasure to see also that our government supports the Survey 
with such enlightened liberality, for we are confident that thie 
outlay yields a full return to the true interests of the nation. 
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Koul's Keport to the U. S. Coast Survey on the His- 
tory OF maritimb discovery on the Pacific Coast of the 
U. States. — ^The Beport of the Superintendent of the U. S. 
Coast Survey for 1857, just published, not only contains as 
usual important contributions to the hydrography and topogra- 
phy of tnis country, but many discussions of general interest. 
Having previously referred to Dr. Kohl's investigations on 
the coast of the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico, we here call at- 
tention to an outline of his report on the Pacific coast, which is 
given in the appendix to the volume above referred to. His 
report begins with a general survey of the physical features of 
the western coast of the U. States, written from the point of 
view of the navigator, not the naturalist. To this succeeds a 
history of discoveries on the Pacific, in groups corresponding 
with the periods of Cortez, Drake, and Vancouver, whose mari- 
time enterprise was particularly distinguished. By means of 
notes, full references are made both to the original reports of 
voyages and to the subsequent discussions of them. A special 
hydrography of the coast has also been prepared, and two ap- 
pendixes are added, the first giving reduced copies of maps and 
charts, ancient and modern, the second a historical map showing 
the additions to our knowledge made by successive explorers. 

We are confident that this work when given to the public 
will be received with great interest. Its plan is comprehensive 
and its importance obvious. 

Dr. M. Wagner's Visit to the Cordilleras, on the Gulf 
OF San Blas. — We find in the Zeitschrift fur allgemeine Erd- 
iunde (Berlin, Jan. 1859) a Eeport of Dr. Moritz Wagner's in 
respect to an important and hitherto unknown part of the Cor- 
dilleras. This well-known traveller proposed to determine the 
following points. 1. Do the Cordilleras, between the Gulf of 
San Bias and the valley of the E. Chepo consist of one or more 
chains ? 2. Is there, between 9** 1' and 9° 20' N. lat. and be- 
tween 80® SO' and 81° 30', a depression in the mountain chain 
favorable for an interoceanic canal ? 3. Is there between the 
sources of the Chepo and the rivers falling into the Atlantic, 
really as supposed a plateau, and how high is the same? 4. 
What is the geological formation of the Isthmus? He con- 
denses the results oi his observations in the following words: 

1. The Cordilleras, between the Gulf of San Bias and the 
mouth of Eio Bayano (Chepo), form one central chain passing 
from east to west through tne Isthmus. 

2. The averpjge height of this chain is 920 to 1000 Paris feet 
above the Pacific Ocean at the time of high tide. The highest 
point reached by Wagner is elevated 1141 feet. Farther north 
the summits ascend higher, 1800 to 2000 feet. El Generale is 
estimated not to exceed 2800^ feet in height. 
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8. Another lower chain of mountains extends along the At- 
lantic coast ; behind it the Ghilf of San Bias is situated. A 
valley from three to four leagues in width is extended between 
both chains, which are now and then connected by transvensl 
ridgea El Generale is such a transversal ridge; it stretdtes 
from south to north and divides at the north. The northern 
slope of the Cordilleras is everywhere steeper than the southern. 
In the valley many fine prairies are found, being separated fiom 
one another by low hills. 

4. The valley of Mamoni forms a considerable depression in 
the Cordilleras, and cuts them, as it were, through. Our camn 
in the centre of this pass was only 298 feet above Cbepo ana 
874 feet above the level of the Pacific Ocean. Up to this point 
of the passage the river has from its source a fall of about 120 
feet. As to the Madrofio nothing reliable could be elicited flrom 
the natives ; it is however verv probable that under this name 
that river is meant, which on Cooazzi's chart is called Ko Man- 
dingo, and which empties into the Gulf of San Bias. 

6. Almost all the mountain crests and the northern slope of 
the Cordilleras consist of granite, which is also found in ths 
beds of the rivers. A great portion of the top is covered with 
a kind of conglomerate, either of a vellow or red color, in pro- 
portion as the oxyd of iron prepondferates. Something similar 
IS seen at the summit of Cerro del Ancon near Panama. 

It is very interesting to see how at the springs of Bio Chagngs 
the Cordilleras suddenly cease to form a continuous chain, split- 
ting, so to speak, in little round mountains, especially between 
Panama ana Gatim. Here also the granite aisappearsi being 
replaced by porphyry, dolerite or trap. 

rf o part or the Cordilleras between the Ghilf of San Bias and 
the Bio Chepo gives any indication of the possibility of estab- 
lishing an interoceanic canal. The most favorable situation for 
this purpose is still, in Wagner's opinion, the valley of the riven 
Obispo and Bio Grande, viz. the present railroad route. 

African Explorations. — Petermann's Mittheilungen, fyt 
February 1859, contains brief intelligence in respect to several 
of the African expeditions. We make the following extracta 

Burton and Speke, who have reached the inner African sea, 
report that there is not one sea onl^y-, but four« The one wbich 
they have visited they call the Ugidschi ; the others, Tschiwa, 
Kyassa, and Ukerewa. 

A letter from the missionary Bebmann has the following in- 
teresting remarks, under the date of Sept. 19, 1858. " A new 
traveller. Dr. A. Boscher, has arrived here. I said to him that 
I hoped he would first visit Kilimandjaro, that it might be set^ 
tied whether I had taken white stone for snow, or not This 
matter is to me of the highest interest. It seems to me that if 
it should prove stone the mountain would be so much the more 
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remaricable. The peak is so white that I could think it nothing 
tmt 8noW| and I was not a little surprised to hear from some 
learned men in Europe that it was thought to be anything else." 

Dr. Baikie^s Ni^r expedition has now been two years in pro- 
neai without attaining any noteworthy results. The expedition 
lost its first steamboat on the rocks not &r from Babba. Mean- 
while all the world had learned through Dr. Barth's fifth vol- 
ume, that the great western branch of the Niger, leading to 
Timbuktoo, ofiered great di£Biculties to navigation. It is to be 
rq;ietted that the other branch, the Benue, had not before been 
diosen ibr exploration. It is now proposed to direct attention 
to it Baron Krafft, under the name of Hadj Skander, has set 
oat to visit Timbuktoo. Extracts from his diary are promised 
inPetennann. 

The nautical director of Dr. Livingstone's expedition, Cap- 
tun Bedingfield, has unexpectedly returned to England on ac- 
ocmnt of a disagreement with Dr. Livingstone. 

A journey from Natal to the river Limpopo is projected b^ 
two of the missionaries. The lower and middle parts of this 
stream, which is probably after the Zambesi, the most important 
of East Africa, are as yet quite unknown. 

Oin>ABZA's NEW Map of Bolivia. — Under the authority of 
tke government of Bolivia, a new map of that country has re- 
cent^ been engraved and printed at the office of Messrs. J. H. 
Oolion k Ck)., New York. 

It is based upon the explorations and surveys of Col. Ondarza, 
Ciommandant Mujia, and Major Camacho, the former of whom 
has been engaged in the work for seventeen years, and has 
latelv been supervising in our country this publication of his 
results. 

The chart (which is issued in four sheets), is almost exclu- 
avely limited to the territory of Bolivia itself, but the surveys 
have extended toward the south into the Argentine confedera- 
tion. Marginal maps are given of the La Plata and Amazon, 
from the respective surveys of Page and Hemdon, and plans of 
the cities La Paz and Sucre. The depth and rapiditv of the 
|inncipal rivers are stated at numerous points, and the localitieB 
m which are found gold, silver, copper, or other metals are also 
CttefuUy indicated. 

We are informed that in the course of the surveys the eleva- 
tbns of more than three thousand points have been barometri- 
Cilly determined, many of them by repeated observations. One 
of toe determinations affords the means of a comparison be- 
tween an instrumental leveling extending between 18,000 and 
about 17,000 feet, and the resmt of an extended series of baro- 
metric observations. The elevations of sevend of the prindpal 
noontains are restored by these observations to the figures ori|^ 
iBaUy ascribed to them but vexy much xeduoed by ¥tnAssA\ii 
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his map. This is the case with Sorata and Illimani. The ele- 
vations which have been ascertained, and further scientific ob- 
servations will be ^ven in a volume soon to be published on 
the geography, statistics, &c. of the country. 

A statistical table appended to the map gives the population 
of Bolivia as follows for 1858 : 

ProvioceB. iDbabi 

La Paz, 476,322 

Oochabamba, 319,892 

Potosi, 281,229 

Cbuquisaca, 223,668 

Oruro, 110,931 

Santa Cauz, 153,164 

Tarija, 88,900 

Veni, 63,978 

Atacama, 6,27i3 

8avage tribes, - 245,000 

Total, ... - 1,987,352 

The map appears to have been executed with great care in its 
details, and is a very important contribution to the orograpby 
of South America. D. c. o. 



Art. Xn. — Alexander von HumboldL 

Alexander von Humboldt died at Berlin on Friday the 
sixth of May, having been ill with a severe catarrh accompanied 
by fever since the 17th of April. 

Evhgy by Prof. Agassiz, before the American Academy of Ard 
and Sciences, delivered on the 24t(h of May. 

OenUemen : — I have been requested to present on this occasion 
some remarks upon the scientific career of Humboldt. So few 
days have elapsed since the sad news reached our shore, that I 
have had no time to prepare an elaborate account of that won- 
derful career, and I am not myself in a condition in which I 
could have done it, being deprived of the use of my eyes, so that 
1 had to rely upon the hand of a friend to make a few memo- 
randa on a slip of paper, which might enable me to present my 
thoughts in a somewhat regular order. But I have, since the 
day we heard of his death, recalled all my recollections of him; 
and, if you will permit me, I will present them to you as they 
are now vividly in my mind. 

Humboldt — Alexander von Humboldt, as he always called 
himself though he was christened with the names of Fredsrick 
HsiNBiCH Alexander,— was bom in 1769, on the 14th of Sep- 
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—in that memorable year which gave to the world those 
ihers, warriors and statesmen who have changed the face 
:e and the condition of affairs in our century. It was in 
ur that Cuvier also and Schiller were bom ; and among 
-iors and statesmen, Napoleon, the Duke of Wellington 
ning are children of 1769, and it is certainly a year of 
'e can say that its children revolutionized the world, 
e early life of Humboldt I know nothing, and I find no 
except that in his tenth year he lost his father, who had 
f ajor in the army during the seven years' war, and after- 
, chamberlain to the King of Prussia. But his mother 
cellent care of him, and watched over his early educa- 
'he influence she had upon his life is evident from the 
t notwithstanding his yearning for the sight of foreign 
( did not begin to make active preparations for his trav- 
ig her life time. In the winter of 1787~'88 he was sent 
Jniversity of Frankfort on the Oder, to study finance, 
bo be a statesman ; he was to enter high offices, for which 
IS a fair chance, owing to his noble birth and the patron- 
x)uld expect at the Court. He remained, however, but 
iime there. 

nding those studies to his taste, after a semestre's resi- 
X the University we find him again at Berlin, and there 
ate friendship with Willdenow, then Professor of Botany, 
> at that time possessed the greatest herbarium in exist- 
3otany was the first branch of natural science to which 
dt paid especial attention. The next year he went to 
3n, — being then a youth of twenty years ; and here he 
natural history with Blumenbach ; and thus had an op- 
y of seeing the progress zoology was making in antici- 
f the great movement by which Cuvier placed zoolocy 
w foundation. For it is an unquestionable fiu^ that m 
aenting a classification of the animal kingdom based upon 
edge of its structure, Blumenbach in a measure antici* 
avier ; though it is only by an exaggeration of what Blu- 
h did that an unfair writer of later times has attempted 
ve Cuvier of the glory of having accomplished this ob- 
n the broadest possible basis. From Gottingen he visited 
le, for the purpose of studying geology, and in particu- 
basaltic formations of the Seven Mountains. At May- 
became acquainted with George Forster, who proposed 
ipany him on a journey to England. You may imagine 
I impression the conversation of that active, impetuous 
1 man made upon the youthful Humboldt. They went 
um and to Holland, and thence to England, where Fors- 
^uced him to Sir Joseph Banks. Thus the companions 
. Cook in his first and second voyages round the world| 

> SERIES, Vol. XXVIU, No. 82r-JULY, 1869. 
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who already venerable in years and eminent as promoters of 
physical science not vet established in the popular fitvor, were 
the early guides of Jdtumboldt in his aspirations for scientific dis- 
tinction. Yet Humboldt had a worlaly career to accompliBh. 
He was to be a statesman, and this reauired that he should go 
to the Academy of Commerce at Ham Durg. He remained thero 
five months, but he could endure it no longer, and he besged so 
hard that his mother allowed him to go to fVeyberg andstudy 
Geoloey with Werner, with a view of obtaining a situation in 
tiie Administration of Mines. See what combinations of drcum- 
stances prepare him for his great career, as no other young man 
ever was prepared. At Freyberg he received the private in- 
struction of Werner, the founder of Modern G^l(^, and he 
had as his fellow student no less a man than Leopoldvon Buch, 
then a youth, to whom, at a later period, Humboldt himself 
dedicated one of his works, inscribing it '' to the greatest geolo- 
gist," as he was till the day of his recent death. From Fr^- 
Dcrg he made freouent excursions to the Hartz and Fitchtelse* 
ber^ and surrounaing regions, and these excursions ended in ue 

fublication of a small work upon the Subterranean Flora of 
reiberff, (Flora Subterranea Frioergensis), in which he described 
especially those Cryptogamous plants, or singular low and im- 
perfect formations which occur in the deep mines. But here 
ends his period of pupilage. 

In 1792 he was appointed an officer of the mines (Oberber^ 
meister.) He went to Beyreuth as Director of the operations la 
those mines belonging to the Frankish Provinces of Prussia. 
Yet he was always wandering in every direction, seeking for 
information and new subjects of study. He visited Vienna, and 
there heard of the discoveries of Galvani, with which he made 
himself familiar ; went to Italy and Switzerland, where he be- 
came acquainted with the then celebrated Professors Junne and 
Pictet, and with the illustrious Scarpa. He also went to Jena 
formed an intimate acquaintance with Schiller and Ooetbe, aoa 
and also with Loder, with whom he studied anatomy. From 
that time he began to make investigations of his own, and these 
investigations were in a line which he has seldom approached 
since, being experiments in physiology. He turned Jhis atten- 
tion to the newly discovered power by which he tested the so- 
tivity of organic substances; and it is plain, from his manner of 
treating the subject, that he leaned to the idea that the chemical 
process going on in the living body of animals furnished a due 
to the phenomena of life, if it was not life itself. This may he 
inferred from the title of the book published in 1797— "t/ber eft 
gereizte Muskel und Nerven-foser^ mit Vermuthungen uber den chem- 
ischen Process des LebenSj in Thieren und Pflanzen.^^ In these ex- 
planations of the phenomena we have the sources of the fin( 
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impalses in a direction which has been so beneficial in advancing 
the true explanation of the secondary phenomcDa of life ; but 
which, at the same time, in its exa^eration as it prevails now 
has degenerated into the materialism of modern investigators. 
In that period of all-embracing activity, he began to study As- 
tronomy. His attention was called to it by Baron von Zach, 
who was a prominent astronomer, and at that time was actively- 
engaged upon astronomical investigations in Germany. Efe 
showed Humboldt to what extent astronomy would be useful for 
him, in his travels, in determining the positions of places, the 
altitude of mountains, &c. 

So prepared Humboldt now broods over his plans of foreign 
travel. He has published his work on the muscular and nerv- 
ous fibre at the age of 28. He has lost his mother; and his 
mind is now inflamed with an ungovernable passion for the sight 
of foreign and especially tropical lands. He goes to Paris to 
make preparation by securing the best astronomical, meteoro- 
logical and surveying instruments. Evidently he does not care 
where he shall go, ior on a proposition of Lord Bristol to visit 
Egypt he agrees to it. The war prevents the execution of this 
plan, and he enters into negotiations to accompany the projected 
expedition of Capt. Baudin to Australia; but when Bonaparte, 
bent on the conquest of Egypt, started with a scientific expedi- 
tion, Humboldt wishes to join it. He expects to be one of the 
scientific party, and to reach Egypt by way of Barbary. But 
all these plans fiiiling, he goes to Spain with the view of explor- 
ing that country, and finding perhaps some means of joining the 
French expedition in Egypt from Spain. While in Madrid he 
is 80 well received at the Court — a young nobleman so well in- 
structed has access everywhere — ana he receives such encourage- 
ment from persons in high positions, that he turns his thougnts 
to an exploration of the Spanish provinces of America. He re- 
ceives permission not only to visit them, but instructions are 
given to the officers of the colonies to receive him everywhere 
and give him all facilities, to permit him to transport his instru- 
ments, to make astronomical and other observations, and to col- 
lect whatever be chooses; and all that only in consequence of 
the good impression he has made when he appeared there, with 
Qo other recommendation than that of a friend who happened 
to be at that time Danish Minister to the Court of Madrid. 
With these facilities ofiered to him, he sails in June, 1799, from 
Coranna, whence he reaches Tenerifie, makes short explorations 
of that island, ascending the peak, and sailing straightway to 
America, where he lands in Cumana, in the month of July, and 
employs the first year and a half in the exploration of the basin 
of the Orinoco and its connection with the Amazon. This was 
t journey of itself and completed a work of scientific import- 
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ance, establisbing the fact that the two rivers were connected by 
an uDinteiTuptea course of water. He established for the first 
time the fact that there was an extensive low plain, connected 
by water, which circled the high table land of G-uiana. It was 
an important discovery in physical geography, becanse it changed 
the ideas about water courses and about the ctistribution of moan- 
tains and plains in a manner which has had the most extensive 
influence upon the progress of physical geography. It may well 
be said that after this exploration of the Orinoco, physical geog- 
raphy begins to appear as a part of science. From Cumana he 
makes a short excursion to Havana, and hearing there of the 
probable arrival of Baudin on the West coast of America, starts 
with the intention of crossing at Panama. He arrives at Car- 
thagena, but was prevented by the advance of the season from 
crossing the Isthmus, and changed his determination from want 
of precise information respecting Baudin's expedition. He de- 
termines to ascend the Magdalena river and visit Santa F^ de 
Bogdta, where, for several months, he explores the constmcdon 
of the mountains, and collects plants and animals ; and, in ooo- 
nection with his friend, Bonpland, who accompanied him from 
Paris, he makes those immense botanical collections, which were 
afterwards published by Bonpland himself and by Kunth after 
Bonpland had determined on an expedition to South America. 
In the beginning of 1802 he reaches Quito, where, during four 
months, he turns his attention to every thing worth investiga- 
ting, ascends the Chimborazo, to a height to which no human 
foot had reached, anywhere ; and, having completed this survey 
and repeatedly crossed the Andes, he descends the southern slope 
of the continent to the shore of the Pacific at Truxillo, and ml- 
lowing the arid coast of Peru, he visits finally Lima. I will pan 
lightly over all the details of his journey, for they are onl^ inci- 
dents in that laborious exploration of the countrv which is best 
appreciated by a consideration of the works which were pub- 
lished in consequence of the immense accumulation of materials 
gathered during those explorations. From Lima, or rather from 
Gallao, he sails m 1802 for Guayaquil and Aoapulco, and reaches 
Mexico in 1803, where he makes as extensive explorations as he 
had made in Venezuela and the Andes, and after a stay of about 
a year, having put all his collections and manuscripts in order, 
revisits Cuba for a short time, comes to the United States, makes 
a hurried excursion to Philadelphia and Washington, where ha 
is welcomed by Jefferson, and finally returns with his faithful 
companion Bonpland to France, accompanied by a young Span- 
ish noblennan, Don Carlo de Montufar, who had shared his ttmv- 
els since his visit to Quito. 

At thirty-six years of sm Humboldt is again in Europe with 
collections made in foreign lands, such as had never been brought 
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together before. But here we meet with a singular circumstance. 
The Grerman nobleman, the friend of the Prussian and Spanish 
Courts, chooses Paris for his residence, and remains there twenty- 
two yean to work out the result of his scientific labor ; for since 
his return, with the exception of short journeys to Italy, Eng- 
land and Germany, sometimes accompanying the King of Prus- 
sia, sometimes alone, or accompanied by scientific friends, he is 
entirely occupied in scientific labors and studies. So passes the 
time to the year 1827, and no doubt he was induced to make this 
choice of a residence by the extraordinary concourse of distin- 
guished men in all branches of science with whom he thought 
Fie could best discuss the results of his own observations. I 
shall presently have something to say about the works he com- 
pleted during that most laboriouH period of his life. I will only 
add now, that in 1827 he retumea to Berlin permanently, hav- 
ing been urged of late by the King of Prussia again and again 
to return to his native land. And there he delivered a series of 
lectures preparatory to the publication of Cosmos ; for in sub- 
stance, even in form and arrangement, these lectures, of which 
the papers of the day gave short accounts, are a sort of prologue 
to the Cosmos, and a preparation for its publication. 

In 1829, when ho was 60 years of age, he undertakes another 
^rreat journey. He accepts the invitation of the Emperor Nicho- 
las to visit the Ural Mountains, with a view of examining the 
gold mines and localities where platina and diamonds had been 
found, to determine their geological relations. He accomplished 
the journey with Ehrenberg and Qostavus Rose, who published 
the result of their mineralogical and geological survey in a work 
of which Bose is the sole author ; while Humboldt published 
under the tide of Asiatic Fragments of Geology and Climatolo- 
gy, his observations of the physical and geographical features 
made during that journey. But he had hardly returned to Ber- 
lin, when in consequence of the revolution of 1830, he was sent 
by the King of Prussia as extraordinary ambassador to France,. 
to honor the elevation of Louis Philippe to the throne. Hum* 
boldt had long been a personal friend of the Orleans family, and 
he was selected as amoassador on that occasion on account of 
these peisonal relations. From 1880 to 1848 he lived alternate- 
ly in [Berlin and in Paris, spending nearly half the time in Paris 
and hatf the time in Berlin, with occasional visits to England 
and Denmark ; publishing the results of his investigations in 
Asia, making original investigations uj>on various things, and 
especially pressing the establisnment or magnetic observatories, 
and connected observations all over the globe, for which he ob- 
tained the co-operation of the Russian government and that of 
the government of England; and at that time those observa- 
tories in Australia and in the Bussian Empire to the borders of 
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China, were established which have led to such important results 
in our knowledge of terrestrial magnetism. Since 1848 he has 
lived uninterruptedly in Berlin, where he published on the 
anniversary of his 80th year a new edition of those charming 
first flowers of his pen, his Views of Nature, the first edition m 
which was published in Germany in 1808. This third edition 
appeared with a series of new and remodeled annotations and 
explanations; and that book in which he first presented his 
views of nature, in wliich he drew those vivid pictures of the 
physiognomy of plants and of their geographical distribution, is 
now revived and brought to the present state of scicDce. The 
'* Views of Nature'' is a work which Humboldt has always che^ 
ished, and to which in his Cosmos he refers more frequently than 
to any other work. It is no doubt because there he had ex- 
pressed his deepest thoughts, his most impressive riews, and 
even foreshadowed those intimate convictions which he never 
expressed, but which he desired to record in such a manner that 
those that can read between the line might find them there; 
and certainly there we find them. His a^iration has been to 
present to the world a picture of the physical world firom which 
ne would exclude everything that relates to the turmoil of 
human societv, and to the ambitions of individual men. 

A life so full, so rich, is worth considering in every respect^ 
and it is really instructive to see with what devotion he pursues 
his work. As long as he is a student he is really a student and 
learns faithfully, and learns everything he can reach. And be 
continues so for twenty-three years. He is not one of those who 
is impatient to show that he has something in him, and with pre- 
mature impatience utters his ideas, so that they become insuper- 
able barriers to his independent progress in later life. Slowly 
and confident of his sure progr^ he advances, and while he 
learns he studies also independently of those who teach him. 
He makes his experiments and to make them with more inde- 
pendence he seeks for an official position. During five years he 
IS a business man, in a station wnich gives him leisure. He is 
Superintendent of the Mines, but a Superintendent of the Mines 
who can do much as he pleases; and while he is thus officially 
engaged journeying and superintending, he prepares himself for 
his independent researches. And yet it will be seen he is thirty 
years of a^e before he enters upon his American travels, those 
travels which will be said to have been the greatest undertaking 
ever carried to a successful issue, if judged by the results ; ihey 
have as completely changed the basis of physical science as the 
revolution which took place in France about the same time has 
changed the social condition of that land. Having returned 
from these travels to Paris, there begins in his life a period of 
concentrated critical studies. He works up his materials thou 
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with an ardor and devotion which is untiring ; and he is not 
anxiooB to aj)peaT to have done it all himself. Oltmanns is 
called to his aid to revise his astronomical observations, and his 
barometrical measurements by which he has determined the 
geographical position of 700 different points and the altitude of 
more tnan 460 of them. 

The laree collection of plants which Bonpland had be^n to 
illustrate^ but of which his desire of seeing the tropics again has 
prevented the completion he entrusts to Kunth. He has also 
brought home animals of different classes, and distributes them 
among the most eminent zoologists of the day. To Cuvier he 
entrusts the investigation of that remarkable Batrachian, the 
AoBolotel, — the mode of development of which is still unknown, 
but which remains in its adult state in a condition similar to 
that of the tadpole of the frog during the earlier period of its 
Ufe. Latreille aescribes the insects, and Valenciennes the shells 
and the fishes ; but vet to show that he might have done the 
work himself, he publishes a memoir on the anatomical structure 
of the organs of oreathing in the animals he has preserved, and 
another upon the tropical monkeys of America, and another 
upon the electric properties of the electric eel. But he was 
chiefly occupied with investigations in physical geography and 
climatology. The first work upon that subject is a dissertation 
on the geographical distribution of plants, published in 1817. 
Many botanists and travellers had observea that in different 
parts of the world there are plants not found in others, and that 
there is a certain arrangement in that distribution; but Hum- 
boldt was the first to see that this distribution is connected with 
the temperature of the air as well as with the altitudes of the 
surface on which the^ grow, and he systematized his researches 
into a general exposition of the laws by which the distribution 
of plants is regulated. Connected with this subject he made 
those extensive investigations into the mean temperature of a 
large number of places on the surface of the globe, which led to 
the drawing of those isothermal lines so important in their influ- 
ence in shaping physical geography and giving accuracy to the 
mode of representing natural phenomena. Before Humboldt 
we had no graphic representation of complex natural phenom- 
ena which made them easily comprehensiole, even to minds of 
moderate cultivation. He has done that in a way which has 
circulated information more extensively, and brought it to the 
apprehension more clearly than it could have been done by any 
other means. 

It is not too much to say, that this mode of representing natu- 
ral phenomena has made it possible to introduce in our most 
elementary works, the broad generalizations derived firom the 
investigations of Humboldt in South America; and that every 
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child in our schools has his mind fed from the labon of Hizm* 
boldt's brain, wherever geography is no longer taught in the old 
routine. Having completed his American labors, Humboldt 
published three works partly connected with his investigations 
m America, and partly with his farther studies in Europe since 
his return, and among others, a book, which first appeared as a 
paper in the " Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles," but of 
which separate copies were printed .under the title of " Essai sur 
la Constitution des Roches dans les deux Hemispheres." This 
work has been noticed to the extent which it deserved by only 
one geologist, Elie de Beaumont No other seems to have seen 
what there is in that paper, for there Humboldt shows, ibr the 
first time, that while inorganic nature is the same all the world 
over, — granite is granite, and basalt is basalt, and limestone and 
sandstone, limestone and sandstone wherever found, — ^theie is 
everywhere a difference in the organized world, so that the dis- 
tribution of animals and plants represents the most diversified 
aspects in different oountnes. This at once explains to us why 
physical sciences may make such rapid progress m new countriei, 
while botany and zoology have to go through a lon^ process of 
preparation before they can become popular in regions but re- 
cently brought under the beneficial influence of civilizatioD* 
For while we need no books of our own upon astronomy^ chem- 
istry, physics and mineralogy, we have to grope in the dark 
while studying our plants and animals until the most common 
ones become as familiar to us as the common animals of the fields 
in the old countries. The distinction which exists in the mate- 
rial basis of scientific culture in different parts of the world is 
first made evident by this work. By two happily chosen words 
Humboldt has presented at once the results of our knowledge in 
geology at the time, in a most remarkable manner. He speakB 
there of "independent formations." Who, before Humboldt, 
thous^lit there were successive periods in the history of our globe 
which were independent one from the other? There was in the 
mind of geologists only a former and a present world. Those 
words expressing the thought and expressing it in reference to 
the thing itself, for the first time occur in that memoir; thus 
putting an end to those views prevailing in geology, according 
to which the age of all the rocks upon the earth can be detep 
mined by the mineralogical character of the rocks appearing at 
the surface. The different geological levels at whicn rocks be- 
longing to the same period have been deposited, but which have 
been disturbed by subseauent revolutions, he happily designated 
as " geological horizons. 

It was about the time he was tracing these investigations that 
he made his attempt to determine the mean altitude of the cod- 
tinents above the sea. Thus £bu* geographers and geologists had 
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considered only the heights of mountain chains, and the eleva- 
tion of the lower lands, while it was Humboldt who first made 
the distinction between mountain chains and table lands. But 
the idea of estimating the average elevation of continents above 
the sea had not yet oeen entertained ; and it was again Hum- 
boldt, who, from the data that he could command, detennined it 
to be at the utmost 900 feet, assuming all irregularities to be 
broueht to a uniform level. His Asiatic travels gave him addi- 
tional data to consider these depressions and swellings of conti- 
nents, when discussing the phenomena of the depressions of the 
Caspian Sea, which he does in a most complete manner. 

Ihere is a fullness and richness of expression and substantial 
power in his writing, which is most remarkable, but which ren- 
ders his style somewhat involved. He has aimed to present to 
others what nature presented to him, — combinations interlocked 
in such a complicated way as hardly to be distinguishable, and 
his writings present something of the kind. You see his works, 
page after page, running into volumes without division into chap- 
ters or heads of any sort; and so conspicuous is that peculiarity of 
style in his composition, that I well remember hearing Arago turn- 
ing to him, while speaking of composition, and saying, ^^ Hum- 
boldt, you don't know how to write a book — ^you write without 
end, but that is not a book ; it is a picture without frame." Such 
an expression of one scientific man to another, without giving 
offense, could only come from a man so intimately associated as 
Arago was with Humboldt. And this leads me to a few addi- 
tional remarks upon his character and social relations. Hum- 
boldt was bom near the Court. He was brought up in connec- 
tion with courtiers and men in high positions of life. He was 
no doubt imbued with the prejudices of his caste. He was a 
nobleman of high descent. And yet the friend of kings was a 
bosom friend of Arago, and he was the man who could, afler his 
return from America, refuse the highest position at the court of 
Berlin, that of the secretaryship of public instruction, preferring 
to live in a modest way in Paris, in the society of all those illus- 
trious men who then made Paris the centre of intellectual culture. 
It was there where he became one of that Societu d' Arcueil, com- 
posed of all the great men of the day, to which the paper on 
''Isothermal Lines" was presented, ancl by which it was printed, 
as all papers presented to it were, for private distribution. But 
from nis intimate relations especially to the court of Prussia, 
some insinuations have been made as to the character of Hum- 
boldt. They are as unjust as they are severe in expression. 
He was never a flatterer of those in power. He has shown it 
by taking a prominent position, in 1848, at the head of those 
vho accompanied the victims of the revolution of that year to 
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their last place of rest But while he expressed his indeimid- 
ence in such a manner, he had the kindliest feelings for all par- 
tiea He could not offend, even by an expression, those with 
whom he has been associated in early life ; and I have no doubt 
that it is to that kindliness of feeling we must ascribe his some- 
what indiscriminate patronage of aspirants in science, as weU u 
men who were truly devoted to its highest aims. He may be said 
to have been, especially in his latter years, the friend of eveiy 
cultivated man, wishing to lose no opportunity to do all the good 
of which he was capable ; for he had a degree of benevolence and 
generosity which was unbounded. I can well say that there is 
not a man engaged in scientific investigation in Europe, who has 
not received at his hands marked tokens of his faivor, and who is 
not under deep obli^tions to him. May I be permited to tdl a 
circumstance which is personal to me in that respect, and which 
shows what he was capable of doinff while he was forbiding an 
opportunity of telling it I was only 24 years of age when in 
Paris, whither I had gone with means given to me by a friend; 
but was at last about to resign my studies from want of ability to 
meet my expenses. Professor Mitscherlich was then on a visit 
in Paris, audi had seen him in the morning, when he had adced 
me what was the cause of my depressed feelings ; I told him that 
I had to eo for I had nothing left. The next morning as I was 
seated at breakfast in front of the yard of the hotel where I lived, 
I saw the servant of Humboldt approach. He handed me a note, 
saying there was no answer and disappeared. I opened the note, 
and I see it now before me as distinctly as if I held the paper in 
my band. It said : 

'^ My friend, I hear that you intend leaving Paris in conse- 
quence of some embarrassment That shall not be. I wish you 
to remain here as long as the object for which you came is not 
accomplished. I enclose you a check for £50. It is a loan 
which you may repay when you can." 

Some years afterwards when I could have repaid him I wrote, 
asking for the privilege of remaining foreyer m his debt, know- 
ing that this request would be more consonant to his feelings 
than the recovery of the money, and I am now in his debt What 
he has done for me, I know he has done for many others ; in 
silence and unknown to the world. I wish I could go on to state 
something more of his character, his conversational powers, bo^ 
but I feel that I am not in a condition to speak of them. I would 
only say that his habits were very peculiar. Ha was an early 
riser, and yet he was seen at late hours in the saloons in difE8^ 
ent parts of Paris. From the year 1830 to 1848, while in Paris, 
he had been charged by the King of Prussia to send reports 
upon the condition of things there. He had before prepared 
for the King of Prussia a report on the political conditioii of the 
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Sptniah Colonies in America, which no donbt had its influence 
afterwards upon the recognition of the independence of those 
oolonies. The importance of such reports to the government of 
Proasia may be interred from a perusal of his political and statis- 
tical essays upon Mexico and Cuba. It is a circumstance worth 
Doticinff that above all great powers Prussia has more distin- 
gaishec^ scientific and literary men among her diplomatists than 
any other State. And so was Humboldt actually a diplomatist 
in raris though he was placed in that position, not from choice, 
but in oonsequence of the benevolence of the King, who wanted 
to nve him an opportunity of being in Paris as often and as long 
as ne chose. 

But from that time there were two men in him, — ^the diplo- 
matist^ living in the Hotel des Princes, and the naturalist who 
zoomed in the Rue de la Harpe, in a modest apartment in the 
second story; where his scientific friends had access to him 
every day before seven. After that he was frequently seen work- 
ing m the library of the Institute until the time when the Grand 
Seigneur made nis appearance at the court or in the saloons of 
Pans. 

The influence he has exerted upon the progress of science is 
incalculable. I need only allude to the fact that the Cosmos, 
brining every branch of natural science down to the compre- 
benaion of every class of students has been translated into the 
language of every civilized nation of the world, and gone through 
several editions. With him ends a great period in the history 
of science, a period to which Cuvier, Laplace, Anuzo, Gay-Lus« 
sac, Decandolie and Robert Brown belonged, and of whom only 
one is still living, — ^the venerable Biot. 



Abt. XTTT. — On the origin of Vibrio; by H. James Clabk of 

Cambridge, Mass. 

(nom tfat Prooeedings of the Americao Academj, Boston, April 12, 1869.) 

A FEW months ago a French physiologist, Pouchet, revived the 
long-exploded doctrine of equivocal or spontaneous generation, 
and asserted that he had been able to obtam certain living beings 
fix>m substances which were entirely shut off from the outer 
worid, and in which, after having undergone certain prepara* 
tidis, there could not possibly be any germs of these animals. 
A discovery, which I made on the 20th of March, may not be 
uninteresting, as it has more or less relations in its nature to the 
theorv 00 earnestly advocated by Pouchet There are certain 
well Known bodies described as animals by Ehrenbei^, under 
the name of Vibrio ; their peculiarity consists in that they are 
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composed of a single row of globular bodies, resembling a stnog 
of beads, more or less curved, and move in a spiral patb with 
great velocity, even faster than the eye can loUow in many 
cases. They exhibit, bv their activity, more plausible signs of 
animality than any of the Desmide» or Diatomacese, and fully 
as convincing indications of life as the spores of Algae, to which 
thev were first referred by the late lamented Dr. W . I. Burnet^ 
ana after him by Budolpn Wagner and Leuckart They have 
always been spoken of as developing around decaying animal 
and vegetable matter. I was very much surprised to discover 
the manner in which they orginate from such substances. I wai 
studying the decomposing muscle of a Sagitta, a little crustacean^ 
as I consider it, — wnich, in passing, I would observe was found 
by me a year ago last March, for the first time in this country, 
at Lynn Harbor, — when I noticed large numbers of Vibrio dart- 
ing hither and thither, but most frequently swarming about the 
muscular fibres. I was struck with the similarity of these bead- 
like strings to the fibrilluB of the muscle, and upon close com- 
parison I found that the former were exactly of the same size, 
and had the same optical properties as the latter. Some of these 
appeared to be attached to the ends of the flat, ribbon-like 
fiores, and others at times loosened themselves and swam away. 
I was immediately impressed with the daring thought, that these 
Vibrios were the fibrillsB set loose from the fibres ; but as this 
was a thing unheard of, and so startling, I for the time persuaded 
myself that tbey must have been acciaentally attached and sub- 
sequently loosened. However, I continued my observation until 
I found some fibres in which the fibrillce were in all stages of 
decomposition. At one end of the fibre the ultimate cellules of 
the fibrillae were so closely united, that only the longitudinal 
and transverse strisB were visible; further along, the cellules 
were singly visible, and still further they had assumed a globu- 
lar shape ; next, the transverse rows were loosened from each 
other excepting at one end ; and finally, those at the extreme of 
the fibre were agitated and waved to and fro as if to get loose, 
which they did from time to time, and, assuming a curved form, 
revolved each upon its axis and swam away with amazing ve- 
locity. There was no doubting, after this, the identity of the 
Vibrios and the muscular fibrillse ; but I thought such a stranse 
phenomenon ought to have a second witness to vouch forit^ 
and therefore went for the best that could be wished for, Profes- 
sor Agassiz. I simply placed the preparations before him, and, 
without giving him the least hint of the origin of the muscle, I 
was pleased to have him rediscover what I had seen but fifteen 
minutes before. 

The number of ultimate cellules in a moving string varied 
from two to fifty ; the greatest number of strings were composed 
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of onlj three or four, often six to eight, and rarely aa high as 
G&y. Yerr rarely the fibres split longitudinally, and in such 
instances tne fibnllad were most frequently loug, and moved 
about with undulations rather than a wriggling motion. A sin- 
gle ultimate cellule, when set loose, danced about in a zigzag 
manner ; but whenever two were combined, the motion had a 
definite direction, which corresponded to the longer diameter of 
the duplicate combination ; and if only three were combined, 
the spiral motion was the result of their united action. What 
it is that causes these cellules to move I do not profess to know, 
but certainly it is not because they possess life as independent 
beings. This much is settled, however, that we may have pre- 
aentra to us all the phenomena of life, as exhibited by the ac- 
tivity of the lowest rorms of animals and plants, by the ultimate 
oellules of the decomposed and fetid striated muscle of a 
Sagitta. I do not pretend to sa^ that everything that comes 
UDder the name of V ibrio or Spirillum is a aecomposed muscle 
or other tissue, although I believe such will turn out to be the 
fibct; but this much I will vouch for, and will call on Professor 
Agsflsiz to witness, that what would be declared, by competent 
authority, to be a living being, and accounted a certain species 
of Vibrio, is nothing but absolutely dead muscle. 



Abt. XIV. — Biographical Sketch of Professor Denison Olmsted; 

by Bev. C. S. Lyman. 

It is with deep sadness that we record the death of Professor 
Dknison Olmsted, for thirty-four years the honored incumbent 
of the chair of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale 
College. He died at his residence in New Haven, after a few 
weeks illness, on the 18th of May, 1859, in the sixty-eighth year 
of his age. 

Besides this brief record, it is fitting that this Journal, to 
which Professor Olmsted has been a contributor from its com- 
mencement, should preserve, as a further tribute to his memory, 
such a sketch as our limits will permit of his career as a man 
(^ scienoe. For a full analysis of his life and character in the 
several relations, public and private, which he was called to fill, 
we neither have room, nor is this the appropriate place. And 
such a presentation, we are happy to add, is rendered the more 
unnecessary by the very complete and admirable commemora- 
tive Address of Pres. Woolsey,* in which is given a just and 
ing estimate not only of Pro£ Olmsted's scientific 

* N«w Englaoder for Augntt, 1869. 
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labors, but, more fullj, of his BuccessAil career as an instroctor. 
and of his well-balanced and exemplary character as a man ana 
a christian in all the relations of life. It will be our purpose, 
therefore, in this sketch, to contemplate Prof. Olmsted, chi^y, 
as a teacher and cultivater of science. 

He was born in East Hartford on the 18th of June, 1791,— 
the fourth child of Nathaniel Olmsted, a respectable fioiner, who 
was a descendant of James Olmsted, one of the first settlen of 
the colony of Connecticut. His mother, a daughter of Denison 
Kingsbury of Andover, Ct., was a woman of most exemplary 
christian character, and to her (his father having died when he 
was about a year old) he was indebted for that excellent religioiis 
training, the fruits of which were exhibited in all his subsequent 
life, and for which she found herself rewarded, even to extreme 
old age, by a depth of affection and veneration on his part such 
as few mothers can inspire. 

In Farmington, to which town his mother removed, on her 
second marriage, when he was about nine jears old, he attended 
a district school for several winters, havmg his home for that 

C^ose in the familjr of Gt>v. Treadwell. This excellent man, 
ming interested in the boy for his amiability, intelligence, 
and other promising traits, took pains to instruct him privately 
during the long evenings, especially in arithmetic, wnich wis 
not then taught in the common schools ; and so befiriended him, 
in this and other ways, that in after life Prof. Olmsted ever cher- 
ished his memory with the deepest affection and gratitude, and 
at a later period, embodied his estimate of his benefoctor in an 
elaborate memoir, published in the American Quarterly Beg- 
ister for 1843. 

At the age of sixteen, when he had been for some time em- 
ployed in a country store, in which a son of Gk>v. Treadwell 
was one of the partners, he made up his mind to obtain a liberal 
education ; and after pursuing his preparatory studies, first at 
an excellent school kept by James Morris at Litchfield South 
Farms, and afterwards under Rev. Noah Porter, pastor at that 
time, as now, of the church in Farmington, he entered Tale 
College in 1809, when Dr. Dwight, to whom he afterwards be- 
came strongly attached, and who exerted a very decided infin- 
ence on his character, was in the zenith of his reputation and 
power. Young Olmsted was a diligent and successful scholar, 
and at his graduation in 1813, took the rank oF an orator in a 
class of seventy, when only ten received that honor. 

On leaving college, Mr. Olmsted became a teacher in New 
London, takm^ charae of the " Union School," so called,— a 
private institution for boys. In 1815 he was appointed to a tu- 
torship in Yale. College, and while filling this omce, commenced 
the study of theology in a class instructed by Dr. Dwight, with 
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to entering the ministry. In about a year, however, his 
1 instructor was removed by death, and Mr. Olmsted 
1 his affection for his memory by an appreciative memoir, 
was published in the Port Folio for November, 1817. 
f hile his experience and observation as a teacher, not only 
ege and in New London, but in Farmington also, where, 
age of seventeen, he taught a district school, appear to 
.wakened in his mind a deep interest in the subject of 
ion, and a desire to make some effort for the improvement 
schools of his native state. In an oration "on the state 
isation in Connecticut," which he delivered in 1816 on 
; his Master's degree, he sketched the outlines of a plan, 
d with himself of what he termed a ^* seminary for scnool- 
8,*^ to be supported by the State ; — an idea smce so hap- 
adized in our Normal Schools. 

his aims in this direction were terminated, as well as his 
g;ical studies, by his appointment in 1817 to the chair of 
Btry in the University of North Carolina, upon the duties 
ich he entered after a year spent at New Haven in special 
ation under the private instruction of Prof. Silliman. At 
1 Hill he not only discharged successAiUy the duties of his 
lorship, (which, besides chemistry, then included, as in 
Hher colleges, mineralogy and geology,) but, during his 
loe there, he was also employed by tne State to make a 
' of its geology and mineral resources; — a circumstance 
ire worthy of notice, as this was the first enterprise of the 
icomplished under the auspices and at the expense of any 
States. The project was first laid by Pro£ Olmsted, in 
before the Boanl of Internal Improvements, with the offer 
form the entire work himself gratuitously, and the modest 
tion of an appropriation by the Board of "one hundred 
y to be afterwards renewed or not at the pleasure of the 
," to defray his necessary expenses in traveling. This 
dtion, however, the Board declined, and the survey was 
ards made under the direction of the State Board of Ag* 
Lie. To this Board Prof Olmsted addressed his Beport^ 
was published in two parts, in 1824 and 1826, filling in 
>ut 14^ pages octavo ; so unpretending was the prototype 
numerous and ponderous volumes of scientific research 
have since been published by so many of the States. This 
r, rejgarded especially as the gratuitous vacation-work of a 
individual, and in view of the state of geological science 
I country at the time, must certainly be looked upon as 
ible in the highest degree both to the enterprise and the 
fie ability of its projector; and it has undoubtedly been 
at benefit; not only to the State which authorized it, but 
country and to science generally, by the stimulus which 
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it afforded to similar enterprises in other States. Prof. Olmsted 
gave the first geological description of the Deep Biver God 
Field, and of the Bed Sandstone acoompanyinff ; and referred 
the strata correctly to the same age with that of the Bichmond 
coal beds and the Connecticut Biver Sandstone. 

While at Chapel Hill, Prof Olmsted also be^an researches to 
determine the practicability of obtaining illummating gas from 
cotton-seed — a waste material so abundant in cotton-growing 
districts as to be an important product of agriculture if capable 
of being put to any valuable use. 

These researches, however, were broken off, as well as his fur- 
ther cultivation of chemistry and geology, by his call, in 182S^ 
to the professorship of Mathematics and jNTatural Philosophy in 
Yale Colle^, left vacant by the death of Prof. Matthew B. Dnt- 
ton, who himself, only three years before, had succeeded the la- 
mented Fisher, Prof. Olmsteas classmate and intimate friend, 
whose brief but brilliant mathematical career was so sadly ter- 
minated by shipwreck in 1822, when on his way to Europe for 
the purpose of study. 

Prof. Olmsted came to this new chair, it will be noticed, after 
he had spent some of his best years in one requiring attainments 
and mental culture of a widely different cast But though lack- 
ing somewhat, as he was himself aware, in that special prepara- 
tion which a devotion of those years to the higher mathematics 
and the more abstruse investi^tion of physics might have given 
him, he nevertheless applied himself with such zeal to his new 
duties as to overcome in ^eat measure the difficulties he encoun- 
tered, and approve himself a successful instructor in the branches 
committed to his care. The department of mathematics, however, 
in accordance with his own wishes, was in 1885 made a separate 
chair, and assigned to the able and promising, but short-lived 
Prof. Anthony D. Stanley, while Prof. OlmstcS retained his fa- 
vorite branches of natural philosophy and astronomy. In these 
he continued to give instruction down to his last illness, a period 
in all of thirty-four years. 

When he came to New Haven he discovered a sad want of 
suitable text-books in his department. Enfield's Philosophy, 
which had held its place in our colleges for many years, was fiul 
of inaccuracies and far behind the existing state of science. And 
the series of text-books then recently prepareil by Prof. Farrar 
of Cambridge, chiefly translations from French authors, were, be- 
sides other objections, both too extensive and too difficult for 
the majority of American students at that period. This recog- 
nized want Prof. Olmsted successfully met by the preparation of 
his larger work on Natural Philosophy, which was first pub- 
lished in 1881, in two volumes octavo. This work, thougn in 
parts professedly a compilation or abridgment, as in mecl 
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he treatise of Bridge, and though excluditiff the higher 
naticsy which were not then tangnt in our collegea, is yet 
berized by so many excellencies of form and arrangement, 
I the whole is so well adapted to the wants of the great 
by of students, that it has from the first been received 
iYOT by the public, and having passed through many edi* 
ontinues to be very extensively used in the collies of the 
L States. If the rapid progress of research and uisoovery 
tB first publication has rendered some chan^ necessarY 
3t it to the present state of science and to the higher stand* 
education in our colleges, a new and thorough revision of 
lole work, which its author was about to enter upon at the 
r his death in connection with Prof Snell of Amherst and 
Tewton of Yale College, and which, it is understood, these 
nen are now carrying forward, will be likely to render it as 
ible hereafter as it proved to be when originally published, 
ibridgment of this work, called the " School Philosophy," 
iblished in 1882, for the use of high schools and acade- 
jkd has already, it is said, passed through more than a 
id editions. A still smaller work, entitled " Rudiments of 
il Philosophy and Astronomy/' was issued in 1842, and 
ited to pupils in elementary schools. This little work has 
irough some fifty editions, and on account of its clearness 
^mprehensiveness, has been adopted as the text-book on 
ubjects for use in institutions for the blind, an edition for 
irpose having been printed in raised letters, in large quarto 
IS early as 1845. 

1 Olmsted's text-book of Astronomy for colleges was pub- 
in 1839 in one volume octavo. It is characterized, in th^ 
by the same qualities as his other books, and has found 
1 fietvor, it is believed, among the teachers of that science, 
ridgment for schools was published soon after the original 

Still another book on the same science, called *^ Letters 
xt>nomy," purporting to have been written to a lady, was 
ed by rroi. Olmsted as a reading book at the request of 
iflsacbusetts Board of Education, and published in 1842. 
des instructing in astronomy by text-book. Prof Olmsted 
"ed ' annually to the two upper classes in college three 
3 of lectures, one on natural philosophy and optics, one 
•onomy, and another on meteorology. These he prepared 
inch labor, and by frequent revision, endeavored to adapt 
rapid progress of scientific discovery. They were charac^ 
. by fullness, clearness and method, and sometimes by elo* 
I. The course on meteorology was, perhaps, on the whole, 
)6t attractive and useful. 
he subjects of storms, auroras, and shooting-stars, he took 

interest A new theory of Ebil-storms was pv^'* "^ 
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by him, in 1830, in the American Journal of Science, — ascribe 
ing their origin to the sudden mingling of large bodies of hot 
and humid air with air extremely cold, by which the vapor of 
the former would be rapidly condensed and congealed into hail; 
which effect would be proauced whenever, by means of oppos- 
ing winds, whirlwinds, or other atmospheric disturbance, hot 
air should be carried above the line of congelation or cold air 
brought below it This hypothesis, though it has never obtained 
the celebrity of the ingenious, but improbable, electrical theory 
of Volta, is yet, perhaps, as plausible as any, or at least is suffi- 
ciently so to warrant its author in his steady adherence to it, es- 
pecially if we consider that such is the intnnsic difficulty of the 
subject as to compel the acutest physicists to confess that no 
satisfactory theory has yet been proposed, — ^hailstorms being 
characterized by Pouillet as among the most formidable of 
scourges to agriculture, and the most perplexing of phenomena 
to meteorologists. 

In respect to the great storms of our Atlantic coast, and simi- 
lar ones elsewhere, he adopted in the main, the rotary theory of 
Mr. Wm. C. Redfield, whom he early encouraged in the devel- 
opment of his views on this subject, and for whom he cherished 
a sincere attachment, which led him, afler the death of his 
friend, to prepare the eulogium which he delivered before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, at its 
meeting in Montreal. In this address Prof Olmsted thus defines 
his own position in respect to Mr. Redfield's views. " While 
from the first I have heartily embraced Redfield's doctrine that 
ocean gales are progressive whirlwinds, and have further fully 
believed that he had established their laws or modes of action 
on an impregnable basis, a regard to truth and candor obliges 
me to say, that I have never been a convert to his views respect- 
ing the ultimate causes of storms, especially so far as he assigned 
for these causes what he denominates the * diurnal and orbitual 
motions of the earth/ but his notions on this point have always 
appeared to me unsatisfactory." 

The phenomena of the northern lights, such remarkable exhi- 
bitions of which occurred in 1835 and 1837, were watched by 
Prof. Olmsted with intense interest, and one of his latest and 
most elaborate memoirs is that " On the Secular Period of the 
Aurora Borealis," published in 1856, in the eighth volume of 
the Smithsonian Contributions. In this paper, rejecting the 
electrical and magnetic hypotheses, and others which ascribe the 
origin of the aurora to terrestrial causes, he advocated the doc- 
trine of their cosmical origin, deriving their materials from some 
supposed nebulous body traversing the planetary spaces, and 
assigning to the phenomena a secular period of about sixty or 
sixty-five years. This view, it must be acknowledge htf 
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found, as yet, little favor among men of science. But, whether 
it prove ultimately to have any foundation in truth or not, 
Prof Olmsted deserves very great credit for the unwearied dili- 
gence with which he has collected and recorded the facts, and 
for the earnestness with which he has called the attention of 
philosophers to this most interesting problem in physics. 

But Prof Olmsted is most widely and favorably known to 
the scientific world by his papers, published chiefly in the Jour- 
nal of Science for 1884, on " meteoric showers," or showers of 
shooting stars. His interest in the subject was first awakened, 
like that of many others, by the very remarkable phenomena of 
the morning of November 13th, 1833, when, in all parts of the 
United States, myriads of these meteors, especially between the 
hours of two and five o'clock, wero seen falling in a brilliant and 
continuous shower through the heavens. Prof. Olmsted saw this 
magnificent display, indeed, not in its maximum grandeur, but 
only the portion of it which occurred after half past five o'clock, 
when his attention was first called to it by a friend. Yet observ- 
ing it with the eye of a philosopher, he noted with care its most 
important features, and collecting at once all the observations he 
could obtain from various quarters, he made a careful classifica- 
tion and analysis of the facts, which he presented in two suc- 
cessive numbers of the American Journal of Science for 1834.* 
While preparing this paper he was led to entertain the idea that 
these meteors had a cosmical rather than a terrestrial or atmo- 
spheric origin, and at the close of his article, stated it as his gen- 
eral conclusion, '* That the meteors of Nov. 13th consisted of 
portions of the extreme parts of a nebulous body, which revolves 
tround the sun in an oroit interior to that of the earth, but little 
inclined to the plane of the ecliptic, having its aphelion near tx> 
the earth's path, and having a periodic time of 182 days, nearly." 

Prof A. C. Twining, then at West Point, from his own and 
other independent observations, arrived substantially at some of 
the same conclusions, especially in respect to the cosmical origin 
of the meteors, though apparently with a less degree of confi- 
dence, as appears from his own candid remark in bis very able 
article on tne subject in the twenty-sixth volume of the Journal 
of Science, " That he is not able, as yet, to adopt even his own 
inferences res^pecting the cause, in any other way than as conjeC" 
tural and highly credibla.^^ Both he and Prof. Olmsted, however, 
clearly recognized the leading fact^ which was decisive of the 
question of cosmical origin, namely, the identity of the point of 
apparent radiation of the meteors with the point in the heavens 
towards which the earth was then moving in its orbit, and the 
names of both must consequently be associated, in the minds of 
those who read their articles, wilh the theory which both so essen- 
tially contributed to establish. 

♦ Vol xxT, No. 2, and Vol xxri, No. 1. 
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Prof. Olmsted, however, has from the first been chiefly associ- 
ated in the public mind with this theory of meteors, — ^partly, 
perhaps, from the greater confidence and fallness of explanatioa 
with which he propounded it, and partly from his prominent 
position before the public in an important chair of science. The 
theory, indeed, in the precise form in which he originally stated 
it, has never in all its aetails obtained general currency, and was 
even for a time wholly rejected or regarded with much incredu- 
lity by many distinguished men of science, yet in its leading 
features of cosmical origin and periodicity he had the satis&o- 
tion of seeing it remain unshaken, and receive the approbation 
and support of the leading physicists of the day. A broader 
generalization of £Eu;ts, especially those gathered by Mr. £. G. 
Herrick, from the records of meteors in preceding ages, soon 
brought to light other annual periods of their return besides that 
of November, particularly those of April, August and December. 
This modification, however, did not affect the main point of the 
hy()othesis. 

It has been said, indeed, that Prof. Olmsted was anticipated 
in this theory by Chladni ; and Humboldt, who in several pas- 
sages of the Cosmos, speaks of the ^researches of Prof. Olmsted 
in complimentary terms, refers to them in one place, not as hav- 
ing originated the hypothesis, but as "a brilliant confirmation of 
the cosmical origin of these phenomena,"* ascribing to Chladni 
the credit of the theory itself. But besides the fact that, so far 
as appears, the cosmical hypothesis of Chladni pertained espe- 
cially to aerolites and their associated fireballs, and did not defi- 
nitely include showers of shooting stars, and the further fact^ 
that the idea of the cosmical origin of this whole class of meteors 
had been suggested in general terms by many other philosophere 
even including Anaxagoras, we may remark, without claiming 
for Prof Olmsted the merit of priority, that his conclusions were 
unquestionably original with himself and entirely independent 
of any results of preceding investigations. Whatever form in 
respect to its details, the theory may assume in the li^ht of fature 
researches, to Prof. Olmsted cloarly belongs the merit of having 
discerned and demonstrated its leacling truth, and he deserves for 
what he has done, all the credit that has been accorded to him 
by European savans. Humboldt, Biot, Olbers, Encke^ and oth- 
ers, adopting substantially the same views, have fully recognized 
his merits and spoken of his investigations in complimentaiy 
terma 

Prof. Olmsted save much attention also to the subject of the 
zodiacal light, and in papers published in the Journal of Science 
and in the Proceedings of the American Association, has endeav- 
ored to establish an identity between its source and that of the 
November meteors. The same idea has received the sanction 

* Gofmot, ToL i, p. 118, Harper. 
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opporty alao, of M. Biot, who assigns to Fro£ Olmsted the 
I of its authorship. 

will be seen, from the brief account we have given, that 
Olmsted was inclined to adopt theories very similar to each 
', to explain the phenomena of shooting stars, of auroras, 
>f the zodiacal light — if not, indeed, to ascribe them dl to 
ind the same origin. Bat if, in the case of auroras or the 
ical light, his speculations shall fail to be confirmed, it 
be rememberea that they were for the most part thrown 
fj him only as conjectures, and that he himself disclaimed 
ng his theory of meteors at all responsible for their sound* 
; and frirthermore, that it is a thing by no means of rare 
rrence among men of science that a successful theorizer has 
tempted b^ success to stretch the application of his theory 
nd its legitimate limits. 

le want of a proper observatory and of suitable instruments 
ew Haven, prevented Prof. Olmsted from giving to prac- 
astronomy as much attention as he misht otherwise have 
Of the Clark telescope, however, at that time the best in 
ountry, he made as good use as his other engagements and 
rretched position of the instrument would allow, in showing 
9 pupils such celestial phenomena as admitted of simple in* 
ion ; and with this instrument in 1885, he, with Prof Elias 
118, then a tutor in the College, succeeded first of American 
"vers in obtaining a view of Halley's comet, then so anx* 
f looked for both in this country and in Europe. This 
€Dcy of astronomical instruments Prof Olmsted was always 
)iifl to remove, and at various times efibrts were commenced, 
lich he zealously participated, to establish an observatory, 
many difficulties arose from time to time, especially in the 
jr of raising funds, and he never enjoyed the satisfaction of 
g so desirable an object accomplished, 
teachii^ science. Prof. Olmstea by no means restricted ham- 
to theoretical instruction, but, both in the lecture-room and 
polar articles and addresses, endeavored to render science 
stive and useful to all, by pointing out its practical applica* 
. He gave much attention to the means of protecting nouses 
liffhtning, the warming and ventilation of buildings, and 
• lite practical problems, as they were brought to his notice, 
lently contributing articles on such topics to the papers of 
liay, and often, on the occurrence of any special phenomena 
Uft within the range of his department oi science, favoring 
lublic with an appropriate discourse. He was the inventor 
i exoellent stove which bore his name, the patent for which 
tne to him at first, it is understood, a source of some pecu- 
f profit, at a time when his insufficient salary rendered an 
of income particularly acceptable, but afterwards^ from 
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Gauses not connected with its merits, ceased to be remtinerative. 
A useful preparation of lard and rosin for lubricating machiDeiT 
was also invented bj him some years ago, but never patented, 
and it has since, it is said, become an article of successful man- 
uJbcture. 

In forming our estimate, on the whole, of Prof. Olmsted's sd- 
entific character, we must bear in mind that he himself alwtji 
regarded it as his more appropriate sphere of effort, in the cir 
cumstances in which he was placed, not so much to cuUivak 
science as to tea^h and diffuse it Teaching, indeed, was his 
chosen and ever-cherished work, and the one for which by tem- 
perament, talents, training and attainments, he was peculiarly 
ntted. His uniform kindness and courtesy of demeanor, aiMi 
patience in imparting instruction — ^the excellent moral influenoe 
which he always exerted as well by his consistent christian ex- 
ample as by his personal counsels — the genuine friendliness of 
his disposition, and the unaffected interest which he always mani* 
fested in the welfare of his pupils— especially the readiness and 
fidelity with which he encouraged ana assisted any who exhib- 
ited special fondness for the studies of his department — will not 
soon be forgotten by those who enjoyed the benefit of his in- 
structions, and especially by those who were admitted to bis 
closer friendship. Ebenezer Porter Mason was a pupil whose 
brilliant and versatile talents, and especially his rare attainments 
and promise in mathematics and astronomy, awakened in his 
instructor at once the liveliest and most affectionate interest; 
and on the death of this remarkable genius at the early age of 
twenty-two. Prof. Olmsted paid a tribute not less to his own 
kindness of heart than to the memory of his friend, in writing 
the excellent memoir of his life which was published in a duo- 
decimo volume in 1842. 

Besides the writings which have been named, Prof. Olmsted 
published, at different times, many elaborate articles of a scien- 
tific or literary character, in the leading periodicals of the day, 
{>articulariy the American Journal of Science and the New Eng- 
ander. Me was especially fond of biographical composition, and 
his memoirs of Dr. Dwight, Sir Humpnry Davy, Gk)y. Tread- 
well, Eli Whitney and Wm. C. Redfiela, may be mentioned as 
favorable examples. 

In the later years of his life, Prof. Olmsted saw much affliction. 
Besides his first wife, four sons, grown to manhood, graduates of 
college, and giving fine promise of usefulness and distinction in 
literature or science, were one afler another taken from him, 
— filling his home with grief yet not destroying his cheerfulnesB 
or composure of mind. But he has now gone to his rest, and 
not alone his remaining family, but the wi(& circle of his friends 
and former pupils willcherisn with deep idOTection his honored 
memory. 
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Academy of Seienees, — JHstrtlmiion of Prizes. — On the I4ih of last 
March the Academy cf Sciences held its annual public meeting. We 
have more than once spoken of these annual sessions and shown Uiem to 
be geoerally void of result, a &ct for which the Academy itself^ which 
aoeomplishes so poorly its mission, is to blame. It has been this year as 
in preceding years, and we are compelled to repeat the truth : if we were 
to judge of the progress of science by the prizes awarded, we should infer 
that nothing new had been accomplished in the departments of mathe- 
matics, mechanics, physics, chemistry, geology, mineralogy, botany, Ac^ 
— we could almost say in all departments of experimental science. Hap- 
pily it is not so, and our readers have been able to judge by our ooms- 
pondenoe for the years 1 867 and 1 868, that in Europe as in America, men 
of science have well employed their time and their strength to the great 
idfantage of science and humanity. 

Aiiromomieal Prise. — ^The only section which every year awards a 
priie, is that of astronomy, in behalf of which the astronomer Lalande 
Mtablished a fund for the pdrpose of granting a medal to the person who 
m France, or elsewhere (the members of the Institute excepted), should 
hare made the most important observation or prepared a treatise or work 
oontriboUng most highly to the progress of the science. Not willing to 

CQOunce on this latter point, the Academy has divided the prize 
weeo MM. Goldschmidt of Paris, Laurent of Nismes, Searle of the 
Observatory at Albany, N. Y., Tuttle of Cambridge, Mass., Winnecke of 
Bonn, and Donati of Florence. The following is an extract from the 
report 

The planet Nemausa was discovered on the 22d of January at Nismes 
by Mr. Laurent, and the planet Pandora on the 10th of September by Mr. 
George Searle, assistant m the Observatory at Albany in America. The 
names of these two savans are now inscribed for the first time in the list 
of observers who, within a dozen years, have enriched astronomy by dis- 
coveries of asteroids. 

The planet Calypso, discovered on the 4th of April at the observatory 
of Bilk by Mr. Luther, is the seventh the knowledge of which is due to 
this skilful astronomer. 

The two planets, Europa and Alexandra, were discovered at Paris the 
4th of February, and ihe 10th of September by Mr. Goldschmidt, that 
tncoessful explorer of the skies, who, without having to meet the ordinary 
responsibilities of an astronomer, devotes himself continually, through 
kfe for science, to the most laborious researches. It was at first thou^t 
that he had rediscovered, on the 9th of September, 1 867, the planet 
Daphne; but Mr. Schubert of Berlin soon showed this to be a mistake, 
proving that the planet was a new one. This planet, which by the date 
of its discovery is the 47th of the group, increases to twelve the number 
made known by Mr. Goldschmidt 

Among the comets of the year 1868, there are two whose periodicity 
b well ertabliahedy and one that presented daring Ua long and Mlliani 
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display phenomena of great interest bearing on ih% physical theory of 
comets. 

Of the three comets discovered at Cambridge in America by Mr. Tot- 
tie, the first on the 4th of January, the third on the 2d of May, and tbi 
sixth on the 5th of September, the first is of peculiar iDteresi, aa its de- 
ments are recognized as identical with those of the second comet cillH 
discovered by Mdchain. Mr. Bruhns of Beriin, who disoovered tbii 
comet seven days after Mr. Tuttle, has compared a great number of obssrr 
vations made up to the month of March in Europe and in America, aad 
has deduced from them an elliptical orbit of 13*66 yeara. The comet 
discovered on the 4th of January by Mr. Tuttle has there^MB returned 
four times since 1790 without having been seen. 

Statistical Prize, — Of a number of prizes for statistics we notice ts 
^ honorable mention ^ decreed to Mr. B^rigny of Versailles for a woik 
on the question, ^ Is there any connection between ffermiuation and the 
changes of the moon, or between its phases and human generatioai" 
This statistical treatise contains a list of 30,958 births according to the 
civil state-registers of Versailles, and extending over forty years. The 
results are negative ; that is to say, on the authority of the civil r^;nter 
of Versailles it can be declared that the moon does not possess^ like the 
sun, the privilege of influencing the march of human generations. 

Prize for Experimental Physiology. — The ffreat prize for £xperimeDta] 
Physiology was awarded to Mr. Jacubowitch tor his treatise on the /alir- 
nal structure of the brain^ and on the spinal cord of man and ommals. 
According to the statement of the commission this work contains results 
of great importance to histoloffy, physiology, and comparative anatomy. 
The report made by Mr. Claude Bernard concludes thus. ^ In recapitu- 
lation, Mr. Jacubowitch has taken up one of the most difficult problems 
in physiology and anatomy, that of the texture of the nervous system 
and of the different constituent elements with reference to determinisg 
their physiological importance. This author has recognized and described 
three peculiar forms of nervous cellules in their relations to one another 
and to three kinds of nervous fibres. He has determined the exact s^ 
rangeroent of these nervous histological elements in the spinal cord, the 
medulla oblongata, and the brain ; he has indicated the points of the 
nervous centres in which these cellules or fibres group themselves, accu- 
mulate, minffle, separate, appear or disappear. These anatomical re- 
searches, made not only in man but also in four classes of vertebrate uir 
mals, are of great importance to physiology.'' 

A second prize for Experimental Physiology was divided between Vr. 
Leuhossek of Warsaw and Mr. Lacaze-Duthiers, Professor in the tsucxxltj 
of sciences at Lille ; the first for his ** Etudes Anatomiques** on the cen- 
tral nervous system. These are researches in microscopic anatomy having 
numerous relations to physiology. The method employed by Mr. Lei- 
hossek in his researches is the method of slices in different direciioiis; 
the parts of the nervous system were not hardened by chromic acid, but 
only by alcohol, and the slices were rendered transparent either by aoelio 
acid or some other convenient substance. 

The labors of Mr. Lacaze-Duthiers have contributed lately to the 
progress of most of the bnmchea in the history of acephalous 0QK>lhiib| 
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x)inm]»ioii has bestowed its attention principally on the experiments 
obserrations of this naturalist relating Ist, to the circulation of the 
ishiDg fluids in the Dentalia ; 2d, to the developments of the respira- 
apparatus in mussels (Mjtili) ; and 3d, to the structure of the urinary 
(is and the organs of generation of a considerable number of other 
oaks. 

It Briant Prize. — We have already several times spoken of the 
) of 100,000 francs instituted by Mr. Br6ant in favor of the person 
should discover a mode of medical treatment which would cure the 
an in the majority of cases, or who should point out satisfactorily the 
BB of Asiatic cholera so that by removing these causes, an end would 
at to the epidemic ; or lastly, to the person who should discover a 
in preventive of it, as evident, for example, as that of vaccination for 
l-pox. 

irc«eeing that this prize of 100,000 fr. would not be awarded very 
^ Mr. Br6ant grants the interest of this sum to the person who shall 

promoted the progress of science as regards the cholera or any other 
imic malady. 

lia year the Academy of Sciences awarded a prize of 5000 fr. to 
I Doyere for his experiments on the composition of the air expired 
ictims of the cholera, and the temperature of the body of these 
nfeB during the last moments of life. Mr. Doyere has proved the fol- 
ig points : Ist, the more severe the attack of cholera, the larger the 
iDt of oxygen in the air expired ; 2d, the proportion of carbonic 
thrown out by cholera patients is very inconsiderable ; Sd, notwith- 
ling the diminution of the activity of the respiratory functions, the 
lerature of the body increases till it reaches the point of 43^ 0. 
* F.) in the region of the armpit 

ia Init justice to state that of these three results, the first was an- 
iced in 1 832 by Mr. Rayer ; the last was proved in 1 830 by the French 
icians who went into Poland to study the cholera ; and it was after- 
b Terified in England and in the United States. 
oreover neither the second nor the third facts are peculiar to the vio- 
of cholera. As for the second, Dr. Malcolm demonstrated in 1844, 

in typhus fever a less quantity of carbonic acid escapes from the 
B than in the normal state of the body, and furthermore, Mr. Doyere 
>baerved the same fact in respect to persons affected with typhoid 

and with acute pneumonia. As far as concerns the latter fact, 
J authors have noticed a rise of temperature in the last stages of 
9i and yellow fever, as in cases of cholera, and Mr. Doyere has seen 
ame thing in typhoid fever. 

iMCMMtion upon the nature of iimple bodies. — The discussion men- 
d in our last communication, and which was started by a paper read 
[f. Despretz, has since been renewed, and it has been watched with 
stmoat interest by all who are engaged in the physical sciences. 
itlesB it has not changed the opinion of either Despretz or Dumas ; 
this ia well for the latter chemist at least, for all competent observers 
d Dumas as representing in this case the cause of progress. 
hile the discussion has been useless in this — that it has only brought 
ieaa which have been current in science, and in the elaboration of 
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whicb Dumas has had so large a share, it has had an important sci- 
entific bearing, since it has contributed to the establishment of these fcrj 
ideas, and has compelled Dumas to put in a precise form hia tcieBtifie 
opinions on the unity of matter and the intimate nature of simple bodisL 

We gi?e a brief notice of the discussion, as it is one which will with- 
out doubt leave its trace on the records of science. 

Dumas having declared that the experiments which Despreta had jut 
published were neither necessary in tne actual state of acienoe, nor yet 
decisive, Despretz replied in his turn, criticizing the ideas of Domas oa 
the unity of matter. According to him there is not a sufficient anakgj 
between the radicals of organic chemistir and the simple bodies of mine- 
ral chemistry. The first are decomposed by heat, and oonrerted by ozygei 
into water and carbonic acid. These oiganio compounds thus diauoitsd 
can never be again re-composed. It is well understood to be quite othsr 
wise in respect to the elements of mineral chemistry. From this Mr. 
Despretz concluded that there is not only no analogy, but that there is s 
complete contrariety, between the elements of organic and inorgaaie 
chemistry ; in a word, as far as he can discern, science furnishes no in- 
dication fiivoring a belief in the decomposition of the bodies considered 
simple, even by the aid of new forces. On the contrary he thinks he hm 
demonstrated that the metals and metalloids are simple bodies. We han 
already seen by what processes he thinks he has arrived at this oonolusion: 
he returns to the subject now to show in what respect his ezperimenti 
are new, and says : ** all chemists have ignited iron and platinum to s 
white heat, but no chemist to our knowledge has ignited these metals it 
a barometric vacuum for the purpoee of ascertaining whether any gn 
was disengaged ; and this is my experiment** 

^* Nothing is disengaged under the action of heat, or of a spark from s 
powerful induction apparatus. This negative result is of a nature to ai- 
tunish the partisans of the theory of Dr. Prout, if any exist Aeoordiag 
to this hypothesis, iron should retain about 80,000 and platinmn 200,000 
volumes of hydrogen gas condensed into only one volume. How oaa 
we suppose that a condensed gas could resist the test to which iron and 
platinum are subjected in my experiment? Is there a single &ot in 
physics and in chemistry which authorizes such a supposition f In ny 
process the disengagement of ^th of a cubic centimetre of gas wonid 
have been readily appreciable. To this slight weight the moat deliosts 
chemical balances would have been insensible.** 

The reply of Dumas is briefly as follows : ^ I demand of Mr. Deqxets 
why he expects the metals to resolve themselves into gas ? why la it nee- 
essary that the primary elements of bodies should be gaseoua I As rs- 
ffards the analogies between organic and inorganic chemistry, which ars 
denied by Mr. Despretz, I ask where is the chemist who would not units 
in one group cyanogen and chlorine, bromine and iodine f Where are 
the differences between these two sets of substances f Do they not Usnd 
in all their chemical affinities ? Does not the analogy between them ex- 
tend even to a similarity of atomic volumes I It is true cyanogen has bsea 
decomposed while the others have resisted decomposition; bat he ie 
greatly mistaken who believes that the discovery of cyanogen did not 
suggest doubts to the minds of chemistSi and to Gay Luasao ^^w*— >^ oa 
the nature of chlorine.*' 
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Is not the same the case with ammonium and the radicals of the 
ffsf Do not these radicals furnish oxyds, chlorids, sulphuretB? Do 
their oijds, acting the part of bases, resemble potassa and soda so 
Dglj as even to mislead ? Have we not in the combinations of these 
cmb the same system as in inorffanic chemistry ? Who is the chemist 
rhom these discoveries succeeding one upon another, have not sug- 
ed donhts concerning the nature of the metals V* 
In a word, the efforts of modem chemists for forty years, efforts with- 
parallel from the first beginning of chemistry as a science, in which 
inch pefseverance and so much courage have been expended, have 
lied in proving that organic chemistry is made up of substances 
eh are snbject to the very same laws with which Lavoisier enchained 
gmic chemistry, and subordinated to the same scheme through all 
products." It was Lavoisier who, on tracing out the route for us to 
»w, more than seventy years since, defined organic chemistry as the 
nisiry of compound radicali, and mineral chemistry the chemistry of 
eeomposable radicals." 

^mas then refuted one after another the facts brought forward by 
antagonist in proof of his view. ** If Mr. Despretz thinks that by 
lling mercuiT, zinc, or cadmium, these substances can be decomposed, 
Ofgets that alchemists and the arts long ago threw light on this point 
e eonfbunds with the decomposition of a simple body the analysis of 
izture, I refi^ret it, but I remain convinced that there is not the slight- 
XMiiiection between the successive separations and the decomposition 
hnple bodies ; that there is nothing in common between those fbrtn- 
I ooncentrations to which we owe the discovery of iodine, cadmium, 
ihiin and bromine, and a philosophical discussion concerning the 
eiple of the unity of matter.** 

'umas presented the following conclusions : " Ist It appears to me 
e and more probable that the equivalents of simple bodies are multi- 
of the same unit; 2d, that the radicals of mineral chemistry behave 
M aame way as the radicals of organic chemistry ; 3d, that ft is im- 
IM« to prove that bodies reputed simple are undecomposable; 4th, 
i( enren at the present time, simply by employing forces and means 
id J known, it is easy to contrive processes more powerful than those 
ck Mr. Despretz has employed for the purpose of accomplishing this 
Moposition, I regard it as my duty to affirm anew that in my opinion 
e processes, though more rational, will not probably be more effec- 

. 

Hscussion on cellulose and Kgneous Jibre, — ^While this discussion on 
question of simple bodies, of which we have spoken, was bein|^ car- 
oo, and that concerning spontaneous generation so spiritedly agitated 
i to this present hour (see our last communication), another important 
itkni was handled before the Academy of Sciences ; it was concerning 
probability <^ the existence of only one, or of several kinds, of cef 
leu Payen was an advocate of the first opinion, Fremy <^ the 
nd. Judging from the action produced upon ligneous tissues by 
ireitser's reagent (see our last communication but one), Fremy admiti 
MSt two species of cellulose, for he has seen paper and textile fibrei 
eoeral dissolve in ammoniacal oxyd of copper, while elder-pith end 
eous fibre in general resist its action. 
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To Mr. Payen ibis difference seemed only an apparent one; he be- 
lieved tbat in ibis latter case, tbe cellulose is incrusted with gum and (or- 
eign matters which hinder the solubility ; also the pith of the elder which 
is insoluble in Schweitzer's reagent, becomes soluble in it when it has 
been previously treated with a weak acid such as dilute chlorohydric add. 
Mr. Fremy supposed that the chlorohydric acid does not act as a solvent 
of foreign matters, but that it converts one variety of cellulose into the 
other variety, in the same way, for instance, as an acid converts cant 
sugar into glucose. 

We need not speak of the different phases of this discussion, for it ii 
not yet settled. According to Fremy, we must admit at least two kinds 
of cellulose offering the same percentage composition but differing from 
each other in their chemical properties and capable of being brought 
into the same state by the most diverse reagents, such as mineral a<n<i8, 
organic acids, potassa, ammonia, etc In order to prove that the differ- 
ences in the properties of cellulose are due to the state of the organic 
substance itself and not to the presence of mineral substances, Fremy 
has had recourse to the action of heat. In exposing vegetable pith, 
which is insoluble in the cupreous reagent, to the action of a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 30^, and maintaining it at that point for several boon, 
he has seen that substance become soluble in the above reagent He a^ 
rived at an analogous result by keeping the cellular tissue of pith for 
twenty-four hours in boiling water. 

Furthermore, he has remarked that this change takes place only in the 
organic substance of the tissue, for the proportion of mineral matter re- 
mained the same in both cases, and the tissue which had become soluble 
in the cupreous reagent, left after its calcination a mineral network, re- 
producing exactly the form of the vegetable cellules, which same thing 
happens to tissues not modified by either dry or humid heat. 

In order to distinguish between these two kinds of cellulose, Fremy 
calls para-cellulose that which does not dissolve immediately in the cupre- 
ous reagent He reserves the name cellulose for that which dissolves 
directly without previous treatment. Cellulose is found in cotton, fibres 
of bark, cellular tissue of fruits or of roots. Para-cellulose constitutes 
principally the pith of trees, ligneous fibre, the cellular tissue of the epi- 
dermis, &c. 

This is not Payen's opinion; the experiment of Fremy, quoted 
above, does not appear to him to prove that the pith of the elder is of an 
isomeric composition with the cellulose of textile fibres ; for in Payen's 
view it is not only the fact that foreign substances in the form of in- 
crustations oppose the solution of the cellulose in Schweitzer's reagents, 
but infinitely minute bubbles of air which are condensed there have the 
same effect to a certain point, in forming a protective envelop ; according 
to him the pith of the .^chynomene, insoluble in Schweitzer's reagent, 
becomes soluble in it by keeping it in a vacuum in the cold under an ex- 
hausted receiver and afterwards plunging it under water; the liquid is 
then placed in a refrigerating mixture. After congealing, the pith has 
become to a great extent soluble ; there remains a residue of 43 per cent 
containing 15 per cent of mineral substances. These mineral substances 
according to Payen prevent the complete solution of the cellulose. The 
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ftine is the case with cortical fibres before their purification ; so also 
temp just obtained from the flax-plant resisted solution for more than 
ix hours, and the portions not dissolved preserved their fibrous form. 

InertMting matter ; Dead cotton. — All these questions have recalled 
ittentioD to an old paper by Mitscherlich on the composition of vegetable 
iellulea, cellules essentially formed of cellulose, and of a substance analo- 
pOQs to cork, a suberic material capable of yielding suberic acid and also 
uccinic and nitric acids. The most delicate vegetable fibres are covered 
»ver with this slender coating of suberic matter ; it is on this account 
hat fresh cotton is with difficulty moistened with water, while it is at 
Mice decomposed if this coating of suberic matter is removed by the ac- 
ioQ of chlorine. 

Such at least is the opinion of Mitscherlich. It seems however that an 
mmersion in chlorine is not always sufficient to render this variety of 
otton capable of receiving color, — the variety perfectly well known 
ODong dyers, who have named it *' dead cotton f it was first described 
»y Daniel Eoechlin of Mulhouse, and has since been carefully studied by 
Salter Crum of Glasgow, whose results are published in the third vol- 
ime of the Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of Qlasgow. 

In the opinion of Mr. Walter Crum the dyeing of cotton depends upon 
I purely mechanical action ; chemistry is completely foreign to the sub- 
ect of fixing dyes upon stufis ; dead cotton is the proof of this ; the 
Sbres of this variety of cotton are flattened, while cotton which admits 
li being dyed is composed of cylindrical fibres ; the coloring matter 
ieoce can penetrate within these and fix itself there. 

This is, as is seen, an opinion diametrically opposite to that of Runge, 
rho 18 so strong an advocate of the chemical theory that he consid irs 
soiored cottons as cottonates ; in this view a faint chamois tint produced 
>y oxyds of iron is called by him per-cottonate of iron ; another hi-cotton- 
Ue ; another still basic cottonate of iron. 

Mr. Walter Crum declares that the substance of dead cotton has been 
ntirdj bleached before becoming flattened ; it contains therefore, he 
nya, neither fatty matter nor any impurity capable of hindering the fix- 
ing of the coloring matter. 

Bat let us return to the suberic matter whose presence Mitscherlich 
recognized on leaves and about the exterior of plants. It is over thirty 
fears since Payen showed that the epidermis of plants is covered over 
irith a very thin envelop, containing a fatty matter, some nitrogen and 
dlica. Ad. Brongniart has isolated this pellicle, on which Mitacherlich 
experimented, by submitting leaves to a prolonged maceration, and has 
deacribed it under the name of cuticle ; and Fr^my, who has also just 
nanained it, has recognized in it all the characteristics of a fatty substance 
which he calls cutine. In fact, in contact with boiling potassa, the cutine 
laponifies and the acid which is produced presents the characters of a 
bixj acid. This experiment has been repeated with success on the epi- 
dermic ntembranes of leaves, flowers and fruits. 

It is easy to develop, ad libitum, this epidermic membrane ; it is suffi- 
dent^ in net, to experiment on sup>erficial sections of living tissues of 
leaves, branches, tuberaceous roots, and subterranean stems ; at the end 
of several days the denuded dssues afford characteristic reactions ef epi- 
demucmenibranes. 
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TrantfortMLtion nf tooody fibre into Sugar, — On the oceaaion of the 
above discussion Pelouze announced the important reanlts which follow. 
Cellulose precipitated from its solution in ammoniacal ozyd of copper hf 
a feeble acid, is soluble in dilute chlorohydric acid. Ordmary cellulose ii 
aoluble in concentrated chlorohydric acid ; water forms with this aolutioii 
a precipitate of dazzling whiteness ; at the end <^ two days the precipi- 
tate ceases to form, and all the cellulose has been transformed into sugv 
affording the characteristics of glucose. 

The transformation of cellulose into glucose can be effected W a pro- 
longed ebullition in water containing a small anantitj of sulpntiric or 
chlorohydric acid (some hundredths) ; paper, old linen, sawduat, and any 
cellulose more or less pure, can be thus tamed into sugar at tiie end of 
several hours boiling. 

Pelouze thinks that this reaction will become the basis of a new brandi 
of industry— one which has often been attempted sinoe Braconnot suo- 
ceeded in 1819 in transforming lignine into glucose; he thinks that the 
transformation would be rendered much more active by operating in a 
cloee vessel at an elevated temperature. 

Lastly, Pelouze announces that, by treating cellulose with caustic no- 
tassa in fusion at a temperature between 150^ and 190^ C. and diasolving 
the product in water, a substance can be separated from it by acids which 
has the composition of cellulose, but differs from it in that it k aoluble in 
the cold in alkalies ; it changes into sugar in the presence of dilorohydrio 
add. 

Manufacture of Aluminium. — ^Thia manufacture, which is beoomii 
more and more extended, has just taken two steps onward ; one, throi 
the publication by H. St Claire Deville, of a treatise expressly on the 
subject ; the other, by the discovery of a process of soldering. All the 
labors expended on aluminium up to the month of March, 1869, are re- 
counted by Deville, and as the author and founder of this manu&ctore, 
we can feel vei^ certain that the work is not a simple compilatioa. 

As respects the soldering of this metal, until very lately qnile imper- 
fect results have been attained. In the Universal Exhibition of 1851, 
there were pieces of aluminium soldered with zinc or with tin, but this 
weak solder did not give any solidity. Others have tried to solder with 
alloys of zinc, silver and aluminium. Mr. Denis of Nancy has noticed that 
whenever aluminium and the solder melted over its surface was touched 
with a slip of zinc, the adhesion took place with great rapidity as if a 
peculiar electric action gave it an impulse at the moment of contact; hot 
this solder also has fail^ to afford much strength. 

At last it has been suggested that the difficulty might be surmounted 
by previously coating the piece with copper, and tiben soldering together 
the coppered surfaces. In order to effect this, the aluminium, or at least 
the parts to be soldered, are plunged into a bath of acid sulphate of cop- 
per. The positive pole of the battery is put in direct communication 
with the bath, and the pieces to be coppered are touched with the neg^k- 
tive pole ; the deposit ot copper takes place very regularly over the su^ 
face of the aluminium. These surfaces thus prepared are soldered in the 
ordinary way. 

All tnese processes are, as is seen, very imperfect, and they now have 
only a historical interest, on accaunt of a new and perfect method of 
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aing just discovered. The inventor is a gilder and silverer of metals, 
tDffiog to Paria, named Mourey ; he has recently announced his pro- 
m a public meeting of the Soci6t6 d*Encouragement The alloy 
»loyed is composed of zinc and aluminium ; Mr. Mourey employs five 
srent varieties of it according to the article to be soldered ; the compel 
o is as follows : 
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prepare it, he melts the aluminium in a crucible of graphite, the 
al having been reduced to fragments and added little by little ; when 
maiB is in fusion it is stirred with an iron rod while the zinc is added 
mail quantities at a time; the alloy is still stirred while a little tallow 
kied to prevent the oxydation of the zinc, and then it is cast in small in- 
* It is important to avoid too high a temperature lest the zinc should 
olatilized. It is also important that the zinc should be free from iron. 
Iiese five alloys have different points of fusion. Alloy Na I is the 
lest, the others are softer in regular succession. 
A tor the manipulation of the solder, this comes under technology : 
Mourey has described it in detail ; but it would be going too much 
^>eciaiities for us to cite his account of it, and we subjoin only a 
nets interesting in a scientific point of view. 

he instrument which is used in the soldering, and which is called in 
ich ^ fer-a-souder,^ ought not in soldering aluminium to be either of 
or copper, but of aluminium itself; for the soldering alloy adheres 
xm or copper in preference to aluminium. The flux used to facilitate 
adhesion is made of three parts balsam of copaiba, mixed with one 
. <^ pure turpentine ; the materials are mixed in a porcelain capsule, 
a few drops of lemon-juice are added to favor the mixture of the two 
la. 

bia flux is used for thoroughly impregnating the fragments of solder 
cli are to be employed. It is important to use the blowpipe no longer 
I k necessary, to prevent loss of zinc from volatilization. 
madjf another novelty of this branch of manu&cture is aluminium 
»e, which has the proportion of ten parts of aluminium to ninety of 
per, and has the tenacity of steeL This alloy is now applied on a 
)e scale by J. M. Christoffle ; he has noticed that it is of great advantage 
aake all the surfaces of friction in machinery of aluminium-bronze. 
IS a bearing which had been placed on a polishing lathe making 2200 
>lotions a minute was found to last eighteen months^ while barings 
itber different metal, had, in the same circumstances, lasted at most 
f three months. He has employed this bronze with equal success in 
manufSftcture of cannon, howitzers, and all kinds of weapons of war. 
tol-barrels have been thus made which have done good service. 
Iiere is as yet nothing very conclusive with regard to this application 
irtiUery ; but Mr. Christoffie, relying on the tenacitv of aluminium- 
Bxe and its resistance to wear, thinks that it will be applicable to 
manufacture of bronze for cannons. As in France large artillery- 
)ea are constructed exclusively in the government work-shops, he has 
ed fer a permit to manufecture at his own expense sodm pieces of ar- 
ay, eqpeoally such aa are moat exposed to injury. 
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Fb. von Eobsll : Die Mineralogie. 248 pp. 12mo, with 4 plates. Jjapag, 1858. 
Ao excellent mineralogical manual. 

Dr. T. SoHiKanL : Lothrohrbucb. — A manual on the Uowinpe and Uowpipe analj- 
aia. 294 pp. 12mo. Braunschweig, 1857. 

Dr. A. Ebhngoit: Uebersicht der Resultate mineFRlogisrher Forschungen in den 
Jahren 1866 und 1867. 272 pp. 8vo. Leipzig, 1859. — Dr. Kenngott is now pith 
feasor of mineralogy at Zurich, and still finds time to continue his ezoeUent rerisv 
of the progress of Mineralogy, lliis volume ooTera the yean 1866 and 1857. 

Dr. A. Kenngott: Tabellarischer Leitfaden der Mineralogie. 272i^8ya Zurich, 
1869. 

Dr. J. Schabub: Anfangsgriinde der Mineralogie. 250 pp. 8to. Vienna^ 1859. 

DBLAFoesB : Nouveau oours de min^FsIogie, comprenant la description de toutet 
les espdces mio6rales avec'leurs applicatiuns direetes auz arts. Tome ler, Ire ct 
2e livraisons. Paris, 1868. 8vo, 660 pp., with an Atlas of 16 pages and 20 pbtsi. 

DoraBNOT'8 Mineralogy. — ^The 4th volume of the new edition has just been iasoed 
at Paris. 

Dr. RrrrxB von Zbphabovioh: Mineralogischen Lezioon fiir das Kaiserthum Oet- 
terreicb. — Mineralogical Lexicon for the Austrian empire. This work is mentioned 
in the Bulletin of the K. K. geol. Reichs. for 1858, p. 116. 

O. SucKOW : Die Mineralogie in besonderer Besiehung auf chemisdi-geoetisehe 
und metamorphische Verhaitnisse der Mloeralien. 8vo. 1868. 

Dr. J. Q. Euaa : Album de Mineralogie ; in 4to with 22 colored platea. Paris. 
Firmio Didot frdres. 80 fr. — Also tnuislated into English and republished in 
Loudon. 

L. QauNBB : Description g^ologique et mio6ralogique dn d^partemeot de la Loire, 
zx and 779 pp. 8vo, with 7 charts. Paris, 1868. 

Rossi: Nuovi principii Mineralogicl 64 pp. 4 to. Venice, 1867. — Acoordingto 
a notice in Jahrb. Mio. 1868, 76, the work presents a new classification of minenli, 
dividing them into 6 classes and their subordinate groups. The classes are, 1. Kxo- 
GBMS, the gases and water ; 2. Endooens, the sulpbureUi, tellurets, arseniurets, 4c. ; 
8. UrpoGKNS, the feldspars and related silicates ; 4. Pbbiobnb, magnesia and alumiii' 
ous hydrosilicates ; 6. Epigknb, carbouates, sulphates, chlorids, fluorids, Ac ; 6. Mxt- 
AUKM8, garnet, pyroxene, mica, tourmaline, spinel, Ac 

J. H. Sohbodeb : Elemente der rechnenden Krystallographie, with 73 figures and 
5 Utbographic plates. Clausthal, 1869. 

J. W. BaOoKx: 118 Stiick Oypsabgiisse von naturlichen sowohl einfiichen Em- 
tallen. — Models of crystals including especially twins of the feldspars, by J. W. 
Briicke. Berlin, 1867. * A pamphlet of 20 pages containing descripUooa of the 
models. 

H. D. Rooebb: The Geology of Pennsylvania, a Government Survey, with a 
general view of the Geology of the United States, Essays on the Coal Formatioo 
and its foesils and a Description of the Coal-fields of North America and Great 
Britain, by U. D. Rogers, State Geologist, Ptot Nat. Hist Univ. of Glasgow, A& 
2 vols. 4to of 686 and 1046 pages, with numerous plates, maps, sections and wood- 
cuts.— Prof. Rogers has given in his great work a number of analyses of mineral oual 
and iron ores, beBides describing at length the mines of Pennsylvania. 
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J. fiUix and J. D. WHrnnT : Report on the Geological Sanrejr of the State of 
Iowa, embracmg the results of ioFesUg^tions made aurinf? portions of the years 
1865. 56, 67. 725 pp. lar|;e Sro, with numerous plates. --Prof. Whitney has pub- 
lUhefi analrses of variotts limestones, dolomites, iron ores, coals, and treated also 
briefly of toe lead region of the Upper MisaissippL 

W. EL LooAX : Gheologieal Survey of Canada, Report of Progress, for the year 
1857. 240 pp. Svo. — (Stains information on the economical minerals of Canada, 
aod a paper on Dolomites by T. S. Hunt 

0. SC. LisBsa: Report III. on the Geological Surrey of South Carolina. 224 pp. 
Sfo with maps. 1858. — Contains chapters on the gola and other minerals and rocks 
of a part of South Carolina. 

Haam Bauao Gcmm: Das Koni^liche mineralngische Museum in Dresden. 
110 pp. 12mo. — A. catalogue of the mmerals of the Dresden Museum and a plan of 
the Doilding and arrangements. 

0. IT. SBCPAan : Report of the Mount Pisgah Copper Mine. 8 pp. 8vo. New 
Haven, 1869.— The copper ore is chalcopjrite. It occurs in gneissoid mica schidt 
The other minerals of Mt. Piwah are Tivmnite in fine crystals, automolite, apatite, 
hyalite, staurotide, tremolite, dirysocolla, eta An impure chlorite from the region 
ii named iepidoeklore. There is no analysis given, and no other good foundation 
fcr the new name. 

In the same pamphlet, Prof. Shepard proposes names for mineral substances (of 
which he promises future descriptions) from Ducktown, a copper mine in the same 
▼iaoity, in eastern Tennessee. These names are Copperatine for a "* hvdrated fer- 
rous cuprous and ferric sulphate*," LeueanterUe for an efflorescence on the coppera- 
sine; AnaibUe for a * rusty insoluble ferric sulphate ;" Stephemwniie for a "bydro- 
snlphato-carbonate of copper, of a chrysoprase green color." Until they arc fullj 
deecribed by the author, and complete analyses given, with other evidence that they 
are good species, these names can have no claims to recognition in the science. 
A common blackish copper ore from Ducktown is named ducktownite, making five 
so-called species from Ducktown. The mineral appears to the eye to be only a 
mixture. U.=5'6. G.»4*56 — 4*66 (Mr. R. A. Fisher). Color blackish steel-gray 
with a shade of bronze. Said to contain 80*76 iron, 26*04 copper, with 43*20 
ondeteniiioed, but set down as ** sulphur, by difference." 

IVot O. J. Brush has handed me the following notices of the Dncktownite and 
LepidochkHro. 

** Having recently visited the Ducktown mines, I have obtained specimens of the 
•o-called new speaes duekiownite^ and after assuring myself of their authenticity 
by comparison with a specimen received from Prof. Shepard, I have submitted them 
to examination. A careful inspection with the magnifier shows that besides the 
quarta, malachite and limonite mentioned by Prof. Shepard, tliat the mass is made 
up of an intimate mixture of two substances, one of which has a bronze and the 
other a steel or blackish-gray color. Occasionally the mixture contains a small 
qnantity of yellow copper pyrites. The bronze colored mineral selected as carefully 
as poasible gave the following diaracters. Before the blowpipe in matrass yielded 
a copious sublimate of sulphur, indicating one of the higher sulphids. Pulverized 
and roasted in an open tube gave a reaction for sulphur and left a reddish residue. 
Fused on charcoal the assay became magnetic. A specimen carefully roasted on 
charcoal till sulphur ceased to be given off^ was dissolved in salt of phosphorus ; 
it gave a reaction for iron only, no reaction for copper was obtained even on funing 
the bead with chlorid of sodium, thus proving the miuend to be entirely free from 
copper. Its hardness was sufficient to scratch feldspar ; this together with the reac- 
tions in the matrass and on charcoal indicate that the substance under examination 
was iron pyritet. 

The bladdsli-ffray substance gave off no sulphur when examined in the matrass, 
but yielded aufphurous acid when treated in the open tube and on charcoal, and 
dbowed the presence of a large amount of copper. In hardness it was very infe- 
rior to the bronze mineral, but \U mixture with the latter prevented an accurate 
determination. An a»!iay made of a fragment of this mixture, containing a small 
imouBi (not over one or two per cent at most) of malachite and perhape also a 
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tmall quantity of limonite, gave 46*70 per cent of metaUic copper. The mixtore 
with iron pyrites and the associating minerals was such that it was almost impow- 
ble to select the blackish-gpray mineral pure. 

These facts, however, are sufficient to prove that ducktownite is not a bomogeiie* 
ous substance. The low amount of copper obtained by Prof. Shepard is explained 
by his specimen having contained a very oonsiderable admixture of iron pvritei. 
Toe substance I have examined is a mixture of iron-pyrites and a rich snipliid of 
copper, which if obtained pure would probably prove to be copper-glance. I am 
requested by Dr. R. A. Fisher to state that tlie specific gravities quoted by Prot 
Shepard were taken upon fragments which contained malachite, quarts, and limoo- 
ite, and are of no value further than as an approximative density of the ore. 

In Professor Shepard's description of the substance he calls lepidochlwt^ he 
quotes me as authority for its specific gravity and chemical composition, llie only 
examination I have made of it was to determine the density and the amount <vf 
water it contained, and in my report to Prof. Shepard I gave these with the remark, 
' appearM tn be a mixture of chlorite and mica.' Prof. Shepard gives no physical 
or chemical characters which distinguish the mineral from chlorite." 

Ch. HicRpnc : Sur la Nomenclature et la Classification des caux Mindrales. 8to. 
Paris, 1859. 

J. Hou£l: Des principales eaux mincrales de VEurope. 8vo. Paris, 1858. 

On the Mieroicopical Structure of Onfttalt, by H. C. Sorby, Quart. Jonm. OeoL 
Soc, xiv, 458. — Treats mainly of the cavities in crystals, and draws from them 
some conclusions with regard to the origin of the rocks in which the crystals ooeor. 

A lift of pteudomorphic mitieralM occurring in Scotland, by Dr. Heddle (PhiL 
Mag., [4], xvii, 42. 

On Pseudomorphism, or the Perimorphosit of Calcite and Epidote into Garnet, 
by A. Knop of Qiessen, Jahrb. Min., 1858, 33. 

On Heteromerimn and Heteromerous minerals, by B. Hermann, J. £ pr. Chem., 
Ixxiv, 266—314, Ixxv, 385—448. 

Alteration of Minerals. — Dr. H. Eiehbom has published (Pogg., cv, 126) an im- 
portant paper on this subject. Pulverized chaimnte was exposed to different weak 
solutions. (I) 4*0 grams of chabazite in water containing 40 grams of common salt 
to 400 cubic centimetres, for 10 days in the cold; (2) 15*0 grams, with lO'O grsmi 
of chlorid of ammonium and 500 c. c. of water for 21 days; (8) 15 grams, with 
20 gramH crystallized carbonate of iKMia and 500 c. c. of water, for 21 days ; (4) 15*0 
grams with 10*0 grams of carbonate of ammonia in 500 c. c. water for 21 dayt. 
The following are analyses of true cliabazite and the altered products : 

Si Si (^& K $a £[ 

10-37 65 0-42 20 18= 99'i5 

Altered " 1, 4881 2104 6 65 064 640 18-8S=100-87 

416 [0-61] 14 87 AmO 6 94=100 

5 64 6 86 18-4«=sl00ll 

6«3 [087] 16-72 AmO 5 91=100. 
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Descriptions of Species, 

AacuLrrE.— This ore from Beresowsk, l)as afforded E. Hermann (J. f. pr. Cb. 
Izxv, 450) : 

8 1650 Bi 34-87 Pb 36 31 Cu 1097 Ni 036 Au 009 = 9900 

corresponding to the formula (€u, Pb) S -f 3Bi S«. 

ADELPHOLITE, A. E. Nordemkiold (Beskrif. Finland Min., <fec Jalirb. Min. 
1858, 813).— A niobate or tantalate of iron and manganese with 97 per cent ^t 
water. Crystallization dimetric, the angles undetermined, H.=3 5 — I 5. 0.=s3-8. 
Lustre greasy, subtranslucent Brownish yellow to brown and black. Streak 
wliite or yellowish white. From Bajamaki in Tamela, Finland, with boryl and 
small crystala of taDt»liii». 
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AoAiM ATOUTE [p. 253, Y].— Scheerer has referred the mtnerala from Ghioa in- 
:Ioded ondor Agalmatolite to three groups (Sandwort Chem.). 

]. Gommon Rgalmatolite or hydrous potaih-alumina 9ilieate,-~FwMt diviHon ooo- 
mng it, 8 Si ftSi, Sfi, [MiD., p. 263, anal. 1, 2]. A aeermd kind is mentioned 
nder this group havioff the same constituents except 8 ft in place of 1&. It is 
Mcd oo Thomson*s anidjsis. [Min., anaL 8.] 

1 A A.ydnmt aluminorniicnte. — lie here includes Klaproth's analysis (Beit^ ii, 
S9\ Si 62. a 24, Ca 1, teO 0H)6, 1^ 10—97*50; also Lychnell and Wabnstedt's 
Mia, IX 268], 

8. A kf/drou9 magneMia-tilicaie, or steatite. 

Under the tirst group be places, besides Chinese specimens in a firU division, the 
galmatolite of Nagyag analyzed by Klaproth [Mia, anal 2] ; a eeeond that of Och- 
NikopC analrxed by John, and near Onkosin ; a third the agalmatolite of Schem- 
iti, analyzecf by Karafiat [Min., anal 4], and the parophite and dysyntribite. These 
iree divisions differ in having for Uic protoxyds, the first \% the second 2 fi, the 
!urd 3R. 

[Scheerer. in his valuable paper, faib to note that parophite was described as u 
iek and not as a mineral by T. S. Hunt ; and that d^fsyntrihite was also proved tor 
e a rock by Smith and Brush. Th^ relation to agalmatolite is undoubted. But 
ving to the impurities pre^tent, it is not safe to infer the precise composition firom 
le analyses. G. J. Bnuh in his article on the Qieseckite of Northern KeW York 
his Jour., xxvi, 64, July. 1858, and VI Suppl., p. 850), shows that this gieseckite 

m fact a potash-agalmatolite, and as it come? from the same region with the 
rsyntribite it is obvious that the latter is the isame compound in an impure stater 
be constituents found by him were 6ft. 7fi. 12§i, 9fi[=a(B', II, 1^'^i, wbicJi brings 

roost nearly to the third division. Prof. Brush also shows that tne potash-pinites 
od liebenerite are related to the gieseckite and potash-agalmatolite. Besides, in 
is remarks on pyrophyllite (same vol this Jour., p. 68), he proves that the "hydrous 
lamina silicate** s^lmatolite, or that of the second group, b compact pyrophyllite, 
I suggested bj Walmstedi. — d.] 

ALISONITE, i^»>W(this Jour, [2], xxvii. 387).— Alisonite is a sulphuret of lead 
ad copper, from ** Mina Grande," near Coquimbo, Chili. It has a deep indigo-blue 
>lor. quickly tarnishing on exposure; G.=610; H.:^2'6 — 8. Associated with 
iruaite and malachite, and also vanadate of lead and copper. Composition : 

S 17 00 Cu 58 63 Pb 28'25 ^ 9888 

yrresponding to 8€uS, PbS, which requires Cu 53*88, Pb 28 88, S 17*77. 

AvALcncE [p. 318, 1 VI — Rammelsberg has published some analyses of analcime 
I Pogg., cT, 817, sustaimng tlie received formula. He mentions reasons for doubt- 
ig the analysis of von Waltershausen [Min., No. 8]. 

Apatttb [p. 396, I — VI]. — An apatite from Krageroe, Norway, according to 
dicker (Rep. Brit. Assoc, Dublin, 1857) contains no fluorine. 

AaAGONm [p. 448, II, III, IV, V].— The variety of aragonite containing lead, 
died tarncwitzite, has been examined crystallographically by Websky (Zeiti. D. 
x>L Ges., ir, 737). The crystab were from Lazarowka, one to three lines long, and 

le-fifth to one line through. The faces observed are /, t-Y, il, I-V, I, i. 2-2, f -2* 

2, i-2. t^» f 2, Ijlt ^J|- '^^ *"^^®® ^y measurement. /:/=r.ll60 18'. 
ilssUS^^se'. By calculation, l-l: 1-I=al08® 84'. Three very complex twms 
re finely figured on the plate. 

A fine green aragonite occurs near Gerfalco in Tuscany, in radiated coluimiar 
•rms. Marcel de Sevres attributes the color to the oxyds of copper and iroo.— 
UnHitut, 1858, p. 851. 

Asbola:? or Eastrt Cobalt [p. 1^1- — On the occurrence of Cobalt, md nickel 
res in Gaston Co., North Carolina, H. Wurtx (AnL J. Scl, [2], xxvii. 2f4). 

AuTfTTrrrK [p. 430. IV (p. 130). V, VII].— 'According to Descloixeaux, autunite b 
ptically biaxial and the prism, instead of square, b rhombic, with /: /=90^ 48'. — 
tlMtitut, 1859. 88. 
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BAft!ffHABi>rri [p. 600, 1]. — Under ih« niune of Hwnichlim, Breitbtirot bu d«- 
scribed an ore from PUtaeo in VoigtUnd (& a. H. Zeit., ztu, 885, 424, and xriit, 651 
identical with bamhardite in compotition and other characters. OrjutallisUioo a- 
metric octahedral; mostly compact massive; 0. =4*472 ~4'480; H.«b4— ft. Color 
a little more bronzj than chalcopjrite; streiUc black. Oompontimi aooording to m 
imoerfect analysis by T. Richter, Iron 22*1, copper 48*2. leanng 84.7 for tnlphur 
ana a small admixture of earthy substances. Richter writes the formula 26a3-{- 
PeS'=sIron 22*8, copper 48 2, sulphur 80*6, which is precisely the composition givea 
by Genth for the barnhardite. It is associated with kupferpecherz and makchite. 
Othei localities are, Friedensgrube near Lichtenberg in Bavaria, Duchy of Hesw 
near Viedendorf, and at Breitenstein near Viedenkopf, Duchy of Nassau at Obsr* 
lahnstein, Kupferberg in Silesia, Johanngeorgenstaut, Lauterbach in the Harti^ 
Rheinbreitenbach on the Rhine, Quadmerget in Algeria, Chili at RemoUnoa and Td- 
copilla and Japan. 

BAaTTEs [p. 866, IT, V, VI]. — The brachydome |.-l has been observed hj Ifi. J. 
Chapman in a barytes crystal in the Museum of the University of Toronto (Cana- 
dian Jour, iv, 65). 

Brif !rrrt [11, III, I VI. — ^This monometric mineral from Binnen Talley contains, le- 
cording to Stockar-Escner, (Kenngott's Min. Forsch. fur 1866, '67, p. 174): 

S As Ou Ag 

82-78 1898 4624 11)1 

aooording to which the ratio for the As, S, Cu is 1 : 8 : 8, and he observes it ii 
identical with enarffiie except in crystallisation. 

Blxxdx [p. 46, II, V]. — A brown blende fhrni near Borbach in the Siegen dis* 
trict afforded C. Schnabel (Pogg., cv, 144) ZnS 70*46, FeS 12*69, msoL reaid. 16-96 
=6ZnS+FeS. 

BoLTONrrx [p. 167, H-'^O* J- Brush has analysed anew the boltonite of Shepird, 
and confirmed Dr. Smith's result that the mineral is chrytolite. He has also shown 
that the analyttis of von Hauer, and the alignments of Kenngott based upon it, sre 
wrong. He obtained (this Jour., xxvii, 896) — 

Si lilg te Ca 21 ign. 

42*82 6444 1*47 086 tr. 0-76=100-84 

It is therefore a very pure magnetia-chrytclHe^ a variety of the species not yet 
found elsewhere. H.=6 — 6*6. Q.=s.<{*2l. Color ash-grey, but fragments almost 
colorless and nearly transparent Cleavage very distinct in ooe airection. The 
crystals are imbedded in a limestone gangue, and the sections of them are often 
rectangular. 

BoaNiTfi. — See Tetradymite. 

BaEwsTOLiNB [p. 471].— R. T. Simmlen has published a paper (Pogg., cv, 460). 
aiming to show that the expansible fluid observed by Brewster in topax, quarts and 
amethyst, is liquid carbonic acid. The expansion of the Brewstoline in a cbuigs 
of temperature from 60^ to 80° F. was 26 per cent ; and aocordii^ to Thiloricr, 
liquid carbonic acid expands between 82° and 86° F. 46 per cent. In the former 
the rate per dei?ree is 0*832, in the latter 0*888. The index of refraction of the 
Brewstoline. according to Brewster, is 1*1 106 fur a specimen in a Siberian amethyst, 
and 1 1311 for one in a Brasilian topas, or less than the number for water (1*886); 
and although the exact number for carbonic acid has not been observed, it is stated 
by Davy and Faraday to be less than that of water. 

BaocHAKTrrc [p. 891]. — Brochantite, according to F. Sandberger (Poji^., cr, 614), 
occurs in Nassau, alons: with chalcopyrite, galena and chalybite. malachite and alio- 
phane. An analysis by H. Risse afforded 3 19*0, Cu 67*8, £[ 18*2, and tract U 
chlorine, corresponding to the formula Cu7S*-[~8& 

Calavini [p. 818, in. — Analysis of the white or colorless calamiiM from Sw* 
tander in Spam, by C. Schnabel (Pogg., cv, 144) : 

5i 2n 21, fe 1^ £[ 

28-74 66*26 108 tr, 8-84=99*41. G.=S-42. 
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CALCIFKRRITB, / iZ. Bium (Jahrb. Mia, 1808. 287).— A minend related to 
Tmaeite. of a enlphoi^yeUow, greenish jellow to siitkiii-greeii and jellowish vhite 
o4ar, and ralpburyellow streak ; occurs crystalline foliated, with oiiie Tery perfect 
dntsge aflbrding thin lamelle, and traces in two other directions, one at right an- 
glss to the perfBCt cleaTSge lace and the other obliqua H.=s3*6 ; 0.2s2*638 — 
1129. Rcisslg. Thin lamells translucent B.B. affords a black shining magnetic 
gtohide. Easily decomposed by muriatic add. Analysis by M. Reissig afforded — 

1^ 21 9e Ca liilg ft 

84-01 290 24-84 1481 2*66 2066a99'27 
Oxjgen, 1916 186 727 4*28 106 18-27 

iftMnding therefore as the oxygen ratio for the protoxyds, sesquiozyds, phoaphoric 

sod tnd water, nearly 6 : 9 : 20 : 20=6ft, 8fi, 4r, 20tL Occurs in nodules in a de- 
post of dar at Battenberg in Rhenish Bavaria. The exterior of the nodules is 
Dawve and yellowish brown or reddish brown, and consists of the impure or altered 
eskaferrite. 

Caloitb [p. 486, 1 — YTi — A grass green deavable calcite from Central Indhi 
eootains aoDording to S. Haughton (I%il. Mag., [4], xrii, 16), a siliceous skeleton, 
imoonting to about 14 per cent of the whole, to which it owes its green color. 
The skeleton afforded on analysis — 

3i Si j'e da Ag fi and loss 

64-69 4*74 2284 0*94 4-90 11 99»100 

p^mg the formula (R*,fi)Si'+8fiL Mr. Haughton obnerres that the composition 
rssembles that oi glaueonite. He names the rock, which is merely a mixture of 
csldte and the green mineral, Hislopite. 

Analyses of many limestones by J. W. Mallet are given in Tuomey*s Second Bi- 
«mial Report on Uie Oeology of Alabama; others by J. D. Whitney in Hall and 
Whitoey*s Report on Iowa. 

CiLDKBffi. — See Oamet, 

CAasiiaain. — ^The tin ore of the veins at Evingtok near Arksui. Greenland, 
vhere the cryolite occurs, is associated with ores of lead, copper, zinc, iron and mo- 
lybdenum, fluor spar, zircon, oyolite, etc The veins vary from 10 inches to ^ inch 
in width, and in the largest the tin ore occupies about 1 inch on one side of the vein. 

GASRurAuntTB [p. 482]. — See Xenotime, 

GnfOLTTx [p. 166]. — A whitish material, a little greasy in lustre, having 0.=2'819, 
feond with orthodase in gpranite from Nagpur, India, has been analyzed by S. Haugh- 
ton (FhiL Mag., [4], xvii, 18) and found to contain : 

Si Si Ca ftg fi(ign.) 

66-98 20-97 0*80 046 11-61=99*26 

IW oxjTg^tD ratio for the alumina (mduding protoxyds) and silica is about 1 : 8*86. 
h is staSed to be gritty under the agate pestle. Mr. Haughton proposes for the 
spedee the name iSitUerite. 

fTbe species appears to be cimolite, as the characters and composition are essen- 
tiuly the same. The grittiness under the agate pestle appears to indicate a slight 
admixtttre of free silicau — d.] 

Cobalt, Black.— See AtMan, 

CON ARTTB, BreUKtmpt, B. n. H. Zeit, xviii, 1.— Supposed to be a hydrous phos- 
pbUe of nickeL It occurs at Rottis in VoigUand with Breithaupt's Rottisite (which 
see). It is in small grains and crystals, with one perfect cleavage, and is probably 
munodmic like vivianite, with the cleavage brachydiagonaL H.s=2*6 — 8. 0.=3'469 
»m90. Color yellowish pistaduo* and siskin-green, also olive-green; streak uskin- 
green. In thin lamelUs translucent It is nanusd from the Greek mvofot, nergrttn, 

CopptfTostiM.'— See page 129. 
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CEOOonuTK ^n. 369]. — Dauber has measored the angles of eroooisita with p%A 
eare and pubhiiied the results in Pogg. Ann., cfi, 160. He makes /: /:sS6o Sl'i, 
i2 : t2scs50<' 24', C=sTl^ 22' 4S". with a possible error of 1' 68'', aod the ami 
ratio fur the orthodiagonal, cliaodiagonal aud Tertical axis, is 1 : 0'lNSSSS : 0*91761. 

Dewitutb [p. 286]. — Kenngott in bis last supplement (p. 67. published in 1859) 
crntinaes to place Deweylite under Qi/mnite, aJthougfa tne former name his the 
priority. 

DrALUiom [p. 446, III]. — Massive dialUM^ite has been found at Plaoentia Biy, 
Newfoundland (T. S. Hunt in Logan's Canack Rep. for 1867), in slatas supposed to 
be of Silurian age. Color fawn- to chestnut-brown. H.s=4. G.ss3*26. It oontain, 
according to T. 3. Hunt, 846 p. c. of carbonate of manganese, with 14*4 per oeot of 
silica, with small portions of iron, lime and magnesia. All but two per cent of the 
silica were readily soluble in a dilute solution of potash. 

DoLoicms [p. 441, 1, II, IV].— Analyses of many dolomites of Alabama by J. 
VT. Aiallet are given in Tuomey's Second Biennial Oeol Report of Alab-.una; also 
of dolomites of Canada, by T. S. Hunt, in Logan's Qeol Rep. Canada for 1867; sod 
in Iowa by J. D. Whituey in Hall and Wliitney's Iowa Report. 

Dolomittc veinM or apoit in f<n8ili/erou» /tin«s/on«.— According to the investigi' 
tions of T. S. Hunt (L(^an*s Canada Rep. for 1867, p. 200), the grayish fossiliferooi 
limestone of Dudswell is ordinary limestone con»i!»ting of caroonate of magnesis 
1*3, sand 6 2, and the rest carbonate of lime. The fossils have a similar oompositioo. 
But a yellowish material envelops the fossils or fills the veins, which it doloffliue» 
consisting of— 

6aO AgQ teO Insoluble, sand 

66 60 11-76 8 23 2672 = 98*31 

There is here a mixture of dolomite and carbonate of lime ; by means of toetic 
acid the latter was removed (with but 4*0 p. o. of carbonate of magnesia) and the 
residue (62 per cent) then gave 

OaO Agfl ^eO 

61 76 36*78 12 62 = 100 

The Portor marble, a well-known black marble with yellowish veins, brooght 
from the Gulf of Spezzia (and according to Savi of the Neocomian formation), also 
analyjsed by Mr. Hunt, afforded the same results. The body of the rock contained 
only I'O per cent of carbonate of magnesia, while the reins afforded 86*6 per ceot 

Ducl'tomiite. — See page 129. 

DDFBVNOTsrrB [p. 77, I, II. Ill, IV, V].— This prismatic mineml from Binnen 
valley, contains, according to Stockar-£scher, (Kenogott's Min. Forsdu for 1866, '67, 
p. 177): 

S As Pb Ag Fe 

28-97 2201 63-80 24 = 99*62 

24 22 25 27 49 22 094 026= 99*90 

26-80 26-AS 4688 162 =s: 100 08 

26*77 26-82 47*89 trace = 99*98 

The mean result gives the formula 3Pb9-f 2A9*S'. Tlie last two analytics also Ap- 
proach the formula 4PbS-^3As*S', which differs from that of plagionite or janie- 
eonite, in the substitution of arsenic for antimony. 

ELLAQITE. A. E. Norderukilild (Beskrifv. FinL Min. etc.. and Jahrb. Mia, 1868, 
813). — Probably monoclinic; two cleavages making 90^ with one another. Lustre 
of cleavage surface pearly, shining ; opake or feeble translucent. Color yellov, 
yellowish brown to yellowish red. Streak uncolored. B.B. yields water and with 
ffreater heat an enamel-whHe pearl From Aoland in Finlaod. FormuU dednoad 
Ca»Si*+Xl5i+12fi. 

En AaoiTi. — F, Field has described (this Jour., xxvii, 62) under the name of &ttt^ 
aeanite, an arsenical sulpburet of copper which he has identified with eoargita a 
oonUins, according to Field, S 81*82, As 19 14, Cu 48 50=39 46, with traces of iroo 
mod silver. The formula deduced is 86uS+AsS^ R=3 6— 4. 0.aB4'89. 
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on [p. S06, II — VI]. — Scheerer has publitbod (J. f. pr. Chem., Izxr, 167) a 
>ppo«iDg the analytical remiltt of Hermann with regard to the presence of 
c arid in epidote. In the epidote of Boarg d'Oisans and Arendal, Scheerer 
neither carbonic acid nor protozyd of iron. He states that the same error 
I to Hermann*s analyses of idocrase. 

n'Hlf.— See p. 129. 

rKUinrs [p. 1 66, 1]. — Franklinite in crystals occurs at the mine Victoria near 
in Nassau, according to C. Koch. The crystals are cubic This species was 
nouoced as existing in Nassau at the mine Breitehek hy Jupg in 18D4.— 
>tt't Min. Forsch. for 1866, '57, p. 145. 

era [p. 89, 11, III, IV]. — A galena affording before tiie blowpipe, like capro- 
ta. some copper and a trace of antimony, occurs at the mine of Antonio CTvi% 
miayagua in Honduras, according to W. J. Taylor (Proc Acad. N. 8cL Philad. 
368). 

rcT [p. 190, 1 — VI]. — A mineral from Nepal named Caldtirite is, aceording 
iting, massive garnet. — Kenngott's Min. Forsch. for 1856, *57, p. 115. 
ysis by R. Richter of a dark-red garnet from Mt. AgioUa m TraTersella, 
iDt (Sdbeerer, in Kon. Siicha. Oes. der Wiss., 1858, p. 99): 

Si £l Pe 6a ftflr 

SQ1»9 17*98 6'45 82*70 8-76=99*88 

D ratio for It, S. Si=10-44 : 10 88 : 20*76. 

nor on the Subdivision of the Garnets into four groups. — L'lostitnt, xxiv, 441, 

hrb.Mm., 1858,77. 

JcoNrnc — See under Calcite^ and this Supplement 

iDoaFFrnc [p. 58]. — Oersdorffite is found in fine crystals near Ems. Compo- 
icoordiog to C. Bcrgemonn (J. f. pr. Chem., Ixzt, 244): 

As Sb S Ni Co Fe 

4502 061 1904 8418 027 102=100*14 

esponds to the formula NiS'-f ^i^^^ 

D [p. 7, 1, II, V, VI]. — Native gold occurs in Australia imbedded in apatite. 

iOTLlTE Thoreid, A. E. Nordenskiold (Beskrif. Finl Min. etc., Jahrb. Min., 
B18). — An altered mineral occurring massive with cleavage in two directions. 
*. H.=4 — 5. Lustre greasy, subtranslucent. Tellow or yellowish brown, 
white. B.B. yields water and with a stronger heat fusing to a blebbv glass, 
k, according to Thorold. (*>?, t)» Si»+8XlSi»-Hi4 if a part of tKe iron 
n as protoxyd. From YU Kitkaj&rvi in Finland. 

TACAnrrK. — See JSnargiie. 

uinE.— See Dt%oeylUe, 

lATiTC Pp. 113» II. Ill, IV]. — Rammelsberg (Pogg.,ciY, 641) has found the 
e (octaihedral ore) of Brazil to contain 1*88 to 2 80 per cent of ptotoxyd of 
nd is inclined to regard it as a pseudomorph. Sp. gr. 5*155. 
octahedral iron of Vesuvius (io., p. 542) contains according to Rammelsberg, 
mostly Pe, either some protozyu of iron or mamiesia. Kammelsbeiv ob> 
(1.) Pe 85 90. ftg 1243, insoluble 1 22; (2.) 9e 82*52, Ag 15 68, insol. 
(8.) ¥& 92 91, ^e 617, ftg 0*82. The crystaJs are magnetic, and consist of 
ite in laminae through a magnesian magnetite. Specific gravity of 1 and 8, 
and 4 659, which is less than in either hematite or magnetite ; of 8, 5*285. 

tacaBLiTB [under Oroelinite, 821].-— Descloizeauz has found that hwttkdite 
negative axis of refraction, wnd hftdrolitey which is considered a Tariety of 
eUte, a positive axis.— L*Institut, 1*859, 88. 

If ICHLIN BreilhaupU^-^ee Bamhardite. 

tvBLivDc [pu 170, 1, II, ni, IV, VI]. — Scheerer hat reriewed at some length 
tper on the composition of the Hornblende and FyraBene group of mineimla, 
;g, CT, 698. 
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Htalofbanb [I, III, Vl. — Stockar-Kadier has aoalyied hytloplMUi^ and (boidii 
to contain (KenngoU'a Min. Fonch^ 1866, 'I, pu 107): 

8i Si ^a (}fL Ag t, tl% igtL 

62 67 Si-07 16 06 0*46 0*04 7*82 214 0*68=99^ 

Thin makes it an oligoclaM with part of the protozyds replaced bj baryta, giTiag 
the formula (&, Ba)Si+Sl9i'. Specific graTity =2 SOl.^Kenngott'a Man, Fonch. 
for 1866, '67, p. 107. 



lucntrrx [p. 116, II, Y]. — The yarietietof titanic iron have been inrc 
recently by Rammelaberg (Pogg., ciT, 497). The following are the mean reealto «f 
bis analyses. The last column contains the ratio of j*eTi to Pe which be has ti^ 
duced from the composition. 1, fh>m Ingelsberg near Hof-Gastein, [same analyaed 
by von Kobell, Min. No. 11 ; 2, Layton's Farm, near Warwick, Orange Co., ITew 
York; 8, Ilmen Mts., Ural [Min^ Nos. 8, 4, 6, and Schmidt below]; 4, £gena4 
Korway [Min., Nos. 7, 8, 9, 101 ; 6, Krageroe, Norway; 6, Uerine, firom laerwisss; 
7, WoMhiMionite, Litchfield, Ct. [Min., Nos. 18, 14]; 8, Eisenach; 9, Snamm, lro^ 
way; 10, Hinnen Valley; 11, JBi9mro9e, St. Gothard [Min., Na 17 J; 12, Kngeria 
•—The analyses A, B, C, are of anomalous titanic irons; A, berine, in ginins wkicb 
may be octahedral, or rbombohedral with the apex truncated; B, from the basalt of 
Unkel [Min., under Iserine] ; C, titaniferous iron sand, magnetic, from the diores of 
Muggle Lake near Berlin. 



Sp.gr. Ti 

4-689 6808 

4*318 A 4-298 67*71 

4-81— 4*873 46 98 

4*744 <fe 4-791 61-30 

4-701 46 92 

4762 8718 

4*676 42-20 

4^86 28-72 

6-060 16-20 

4-943 10-02 
10.6 6*127 <fe 6160 9*18 
U. 6187 <Se 6*209 9 10 
6-2406 8-66 

4-400 6719 
4-9U6 8-27 

6-076 6-20 



1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

6 A. 

6B. 

7. 

8. 

9. 



12. 
A. 
B. 
C. 



9e 
2*66 

14*80 
8-87a 
11-48 
2840 
2836 
63*71 
69-91 
77*17 
8192 
83-41 
9368 
1667 
61-81 
61-86 



8880 

2682 

86-62 

3988 

89-82 

29-20 

80*67 

22*89 

12-60 

8-62 

860 

7*68 

226 

2600 

87-22 

80-26 



An 
4*30 
0-90 
2^2 
trace 

8-01 
1*74 
0-26 
077 



044 



2-08 
1*23 



Ag 
1-66= 99i»4 
18*71= 99*14 
069=10006 
0-40=100-40 
1-22= 99-60 
2-97=100 71 
l-67» 9944 
0*60=100 67 
0'66al0008 
1*88 £1146=98*60 

== 99*70 

ir. =100 68 
=100-44 



Kstia 

feTife 



1-74=10060 
078=100*11 
048= 98*62 



1 
1 
• 
9 
9 
S 
S 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 






1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
4 
4 
4 

19 



a Trace of An. 



6 Mean of two analyses 



The more important conclusions of Ramraelsberg from hb researdies are as fol- 
lows: — (I.) The common composition is iS'eTi. (2.) Magnesia in the raoet of theoi 
replaces part of the protoxya of iron ; and in that from Lay ton's farm near War 
wick, it amounts to 14 per cent, the composition corresponding to the formula ^eTi 
-f !!kgTi. (8.) The preferable theory for the composition of the species is tbU of 
Mosander which makes it a titanate of protoxyd of iron, ^eTi (the iron sometiflMi 
replaced by magnesium) with often more or less I'e, and usually in simple propor 
tions ; Rose's theory considers the varieties combinations of isomorphous sesqui- 
oxyds of titanium and iron, and this would require the existence of a semuioijd 
of magneiiium. Rammclsberg also concludes that there is no true octahedral titanie 
iron, and that Iserine (analysis A) is a oombiuation of f^eTi and 9eTi* in the ratio 
of 4 -. 1. 

[The ratios between the f^eTi and Pe deduced by Ramroelsbcrg are not in most 
cases the precise results of the analyses. Tims in No. 4, the ratio obtained for ths 
protoxyds, titanic acid and serauioxvd, 0*8 : 2 7 : 6 is made 1:3:6; and so in mbm 
other ca^es. Rejecting the idea of any titanate of iron being present, and takioi; 
aimple the atomic ratio between the metals and the oxygen, according to Laorent'i 
Tiew of the constitution of such compounds, all the 12 analyses come quite closely 
under the formula of hematite, M*0" (the species with which titanic iron is isolno^ 
pboaa), M standing for all the iron, titanium, manganese and '"fgntiainm Umi ii 
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vtWBi. The followiDg table ibowi that^ excepting one or two casei, the ooiDd- 
is quite remarkable. 



1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
6. 
6A. 



MrUls. 

21-77 

22-71 

2067 

20O» 

2068 

2117 

20-62 



Ozyfen. 

82-11 

84-64 

81-55 

82-U 

81-48 

81-67 

81-64 



Ratio. 
:148 
:1'62 
:l-50 
:l-60 
:l*58 
:l-60 
:l-64 



Anal. 7. 
« 8. 
« 9. 
•• 10. 
- 11. 
" 12. 



Metali. 
20-62 
20-29 
20-14 
20K)7 
20-23 
20-18 



Ox7f«n. 
80 80 
80-62 
8029 
8014 
80-44 
80-22 



Ratio. 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1-50 
1-61 
1-60 
]-60 
1-50 



1 : 1-60 



Id analyeis A, the corresponding numbers are 20*62 : 88-96=1 : 1*66 ; in 6, 21*11 : 
r-87=l : 1-82 ; in C, 21*47 : 27'66=:1 : 1*29. The last two are nearly the ratios of 
agnetie iron (1 : 1*88), and, as Rammelsberg suggests, they appear to be titanifer- 
■ magnetite. As to A, which holds an excess of oxygen, Rammelsberg queries 
aso n swy whether the collection of iserine grains might not have containea some 
ea titanic add (grains of the black variety of rutile), but concluded that it was 
onrobable. — j. an.] 

Crystals of ilmenite an inch and a half in diameter and half an inch thick hare 
B^ foond, according to W. J. Taylor (Proc. Ac N. Scl Philad, August, 1868), in 
hoolder on the SdiuylkiU near Fairmount, Pa. 

louTi Jp. 214]. — A pseudomorph after iolite called n^p/o/t/^. from Ramsberg in 
weden, has been examined by 0. P. Carlsson (Kong. Vet. Akad. Forb. 1867. 241). 
L = 8 — 8*6. O. s 2-68—2*76. The mean of three analyses, one by Mr. Sieurin, 
nond by Aomark, and third by Carlsson, gives for the composition : 

Si 3Si\ fo An Ca ftg ti 

46-95 80 61 6-77 tr, 0-60 799 8-30 = 10002 

iieoce the oxygen ratio for £[, ft, S, 3i, 1*62 : 100 : 2*96 : 4*93. 

laoy (native) [p. 17, II]. — Pieces of native iron are reported to have been found 
t Chotxen in Bohemia, imbedded in a limestone, the Pldnerkalk (K. A. and J. G. 
'eomano, in the Jahrb. k. k. Qeol Beicbi., 1867, 864^. J. G. Neumann suggests 
lat it is of meteoric origin, of the age of the Plimeriuilk. Ao analysis am>rded, 
nn 98*83, graphite 0*74, arsenic 0*82, nickel 61. Its structure is not at all crys- 
dline. 

IwAAarrs.— See Schorlcmite, 

KARELINITE, R, Hermann (J. f pr. Chem., Ixxv, 448).— Karelinite is an oxyd- 
dphmret of bismuth, according to the analysis by Hermann, which afforded — 

Oxygen 5*21 Sulphur 8-68 Bismutli 91 26 

hence the atomic ratio for 0, S, Bi, 3 : 1 : 4, corresponding to BiO'-f BiS. It is from 
le Sawodinsk mine in the Altai Mts., where it occurs with telluric silver. Lustre 
etallic. Fracture crystalline, cleavage perfect in one direction. Color lead-gray. 
jsA O.=6-60. It is mixed with gray earthy bismuthite (3BiC+5i^^). B B. 
ves fnmes of sulphurous acid, and a gray slag with a bead of bismuth. Named 
ter Mr. Karelin who brought it from Siberia. 

KaFsncnx ['\'^. — ^This mineral, according to the examinations of Stadeler, is prob- 

>ly wavellite, it containing 1^ 36*49, £l 39 69, with 2492 (loss) water.— Kenngott's 
in. Forsch. for 1866, 1867, p. 33. 

KnLBAum [841, 1, III]. — Analysis of the Keilhauite by Ranmielsberg (Pogg. 
WL, cri, 296} : 

5i Ti l^e Si Ca y An ftg ft ign. 
1. 29*48 2667 676 646 20*29 8*16 trace 094 060 064 
f. 28*60 27-04 6*90 6*24 17*15 1208 trace trace 8 69 

be aeoond was made on a crystal, but it was a little altered and softened at the 
irftiee. Rammelsberg obtains for the oxygen of R, S, Ti, Si, the ratio 7*79 : 4*56 : 
0-69 : 15*81 in No. 1, and 7*80 : 4*68 : 10*73 : 14*80 in No. 2. He unites the oxygen 
nCOND aSRUa, vol XXVIU, No.83.-^ULT, 1869. 

18 
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of the tflica and titanic add, and derives theDoe for fi+fi, Ti+Bi, the imtioe 1 : HI, 

1 : 2i8, and writes the formula 5(0a, V)Si-K3^1, l'e)Ti^. 

[Ihe mean of the two analyses affords in fact veiy nearly 7*6ft : 1*6S : Hti: 

fiSi (=7*5 Si), or 5ft : iS : 8*5Ti : sSi, whidi gives one<sixth too mudi titanic add 
for the above formula. Under ilmenite (fMge 186) it is shown thai the oompcMtiaa 
of that species is best expressed by a formula in which the titanimn ia not ia Um 
state of titanic acid, but in that of a metal replacing the other metals, in aceo wi sM s 
with Laurent's theory. The Ikct confirms the view taken of rohene in the Miosnl- 

ogy, in which Rose*s formula, 2Ca9i+0aTi* (s=8Ca+8Ti+2Si) ia made eqirifaM 

to Ss5i»,(8mceCa+Ti=RO+RO«=R«0*, and sCa+»Tis=8R*0»s=SSi Tta 
oxygen ratio between the silica and other ingredients in bpheoe ia S : 8. New ii 
the above analyses by Rammelsberg. there is the same oxygen ratio between ths 
silica and the other inflredients, it being in No. 1, 15-81 to S2-94s=2-00S : 8-000. sad 
in Na 2, 14B0 : 22-71=1*96 : 8 ; 2 : 8 is therefore ihefundamenitU ratio of the ips- 

cies (and this is so, of course, whether silica be Si or Si). Hence comes the Jbrmda 

CEt3, S)>5i*, which is e<|uivalent to (ft«, S)Bi^ as given in the Mineralogy, p. 841, 
from Krdmann*s analysis, and since confirmed bv Forbes. Erdmaim's analyssi, ai 
calculated by Rammelsberg, aflbrd the same result, giving for tiie ratio 16'68 : £1^1 
=1-97 : 8; and 15 80 : 28-44=l-96 : 8.— J. a d.] 



ER ANTZITE, C. Beratmann (J. t p. ChenL, Ixzvi 65).-^Krantiite la a fossil 
from the brown coal of Lattorf, and )iad been considered tmpnre amber. It oeeon 
in grains and roundish pieces, showing by its structure that it was ones flnid. Color 
yellowiiili, but mostly oruwn to black m>m earthy impuritiea. It is so soft ss te 
be ea.sily cut, and is elastic ; no peculiar smell ; G.s:0'968 ; or of the crost por- 
tion 1-002. Funes at 225^ C. without cluinge of color, and is perfectly flnia at 
288® ; at 800® there distUs over a brownish oil of very dissgreeable and psoetm- 
ting odor. 



LABSADoam [287, III.— A. B- Nordenskidld has given the name BrtkjfiU to the 
anhydrous scolecite of Nordenskidld the father [Min., p. 287]. It is mooodinie, or 
perhaps triclinic^ and has the formula diiSi+XlSi, the formula of labradorite. FhMS 
Ersby.— Beskrifv. Fiol Min. etc, in Jahrb. Min., 1858, 818. 

Lapis Lazuli [229, VI].— Two Siberian localities of Lipis lamli are described bj 
N. Wersseloff in the Bull, de la Soc Imp. des Naturalistes de Moeooo, 1857, No. 4, 
D. 518. The mineral occurs in limestone intersecting syenite. As remarked by 
Nordenskidld, the colorless and greenish lapis lasuli becomes blue on beating. 

Lazuutx [404, II].— Lazulite occurs in beautiful sky-blue crystals in Lincoln Go., 
Georgia, on Graves* Mountain, about twelve miles northwest of the auriferoiis belt 
known as the Columbian gold mines, 50 miles above Augusta, , as described liy 
C. U. Sliepard (this Jour., [2], xxvii, 86). In the same region occur kyanlte, mtflik 
pyrophyllite, hematite. Ilie lasulite occurs in certain layers of a bed of itaoolnmits 
disseminated through them in crystals fmrn one-quarter to one inch loi^. Ths 
paper contains figures of the forms. 

LicADHiLLm [8711. — According to C. U. Shepard (this Jour., xxvii. 40) ooconis 
small quantities at the Morgan Silver Mine, in Spartanburg Diatricti S. C, with pf- 
romorphite and cerusite. 

Lrpidomblanx [227].— The black mica, Aa, see GeoL Soc. Proc in FliiLMaf.f 
xvi, p. 896. 

Lufo.xrra [131, II, IV].-* Analyses of various limonites of Alabama are given is 
Tuomey's Second Biennial GeoL Kep. of Alabama. 

Li&oooiriTK [429]. — The crystallisation of liroconite, according to Desdoisssnx 
(Llnstitut, 1859, 88) is monocUnic, having /: 7=74^ 21', and the vertical aziiir 
dined 25^ from a vertical 

MAOifxriTs [105. n, IV, VI].— Rammelsberg in Pogg., dv, 586, gives severil 
analysea, In some there is a little magnesia One from basalt near Fiimsffc 
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dfcrded 0-10 titaDie acid and 1-20 magiiedA, with 9e 69*88, J^e 87-88=99*06. Sea 
fivtlMr under ilmeDite and hematite. 



MsLun [47ft, 11].— A new locality hat heen foimd in Ruasia» in the district of 
Vertacbindi, at the mine of DmitrirwBk, in bitamiDons coaL 

Hxmccunm [S42, YII.— Breithaupt has described (Berg. a. Hfitt Zeii., zrii, 824) 
\ twin oooatvtMig of albite and microdine, in which the two have the Tertical azia 
panlM and the fiicee of perfect cleavage (P^ precisely coincident, showing an 
idsBti^ in the inclinations of the planes. Breitnaupt cites an analysis from Pogg., 
B» 467, bj Awdajelt agreeing with microcline in the composition, affording, viz., 

li67'SO, 2120*08, 9e0'18, & 8*85, CaO*21, Ag 0*81, JTa 5*06, the formnk of 

vUeh may be written [&5i+SlSi*]+[]^aSi+Sl3i«]. 

MotTBomm [66, 1, IV]. — Obeerrations on the crystalliaation of molybdenite 
lie paUiahed by A. Knop, in Jahrb. Min., 1858, 43. 

FATmoiTTB [827, YI]. — R. Blom has a paper on the psendomorphs of natrolite 
tiler atigodaee and nepheline, from the zircon-syenite of Norway, in Pogg., cv, 188, 
dhowing that the natrolite is not an original mmeral of the rock, as Sdieerer argued, 
but a raeolt of alteration. 

FnovDKiTB [169].— This mineral, aooordmg to A. E. Nordenskidld (Beekrif. FinL 

IGn^ Jahrtx Min^ 1808, 818, and Kopp*s Jahresb. for 1807), has the formuU JEg3i4- 

4^8a)9i+Bfi. It is amorphous. G.=3'7— 2*8. H.sx8-6— 4*0. Color black 
la hrowniah-black. Streak bntwn. Opaque or feeble subtrensloceut Bw& yields 
water, but ia Infusible. From Gaosbole in Finland. 

FICKEL ORES.— C. Berxemann has described (J. f. pr. Chera., Izxr, 289) two 
tew araeoatea of nickel, differing from the common arsenate in cuntainiog no water 
tad also pore ozyd of nickel. They occur at Johann-georgenatadt 

(1.) Crystalline, sometimes amorphous. Dark grass green. H.=:l. G.^*888. 
Vo fomea on heating in a glass tube. B. B. on charcoal, arsenical fumes. 

rs.) Amorpbouft. Sulphur-yellow. IL-b4. G.=4*982. With heat like the pm- 
eto^g: Oompoeitioo: 

Is P tTx 

1.) 86-57 014 62-07 
2.) 6058 tr, 4824 

Fonnnlft of (1.) JTi^lssrarsenic acid 88*01, ozyd of nickel 61*99. 

Forronlft of (2.) l^i'i^^ursenic acid 50*54, ozyd of nickel 49*46. 

(8.) The ox^ cf nickel occurs in regular ocuhedral crystals with faces of the 
ihombohedron, one-half a line long. Color dull pistachio-green. H.=5 — 6. G rs 
H98. Composition, pure protoxyd of nickel The crystals are not perceptibly 
tttarked by acidt or by fusion with alkaline carbonates. 

KiORL-Ormrm [286].— Reported by W. J. Taylor (Proc. Ac N. Scf. PhiUid, 
Ang. 1858) finom Webster, Jackson Co., N. C, where it oocunn as an amorphous reni- 
lirm incniitatioo in serpentine along with chromic iron. Color apple-green to a 
jdlowifth-green. H.=8. 

Breithaupt has described under the name of Rottunte (B. u. H. Zeit, zviii, 1) an 
iapore hyonius silicate of nickel from Kottis in VoigtlandL It occurs in amorphous 
insstes and incrustations or seams, of a nearly pure emerald green to apple-green 
eolor, apple-green streak, little lufttre, trannluccnt to subtranslucent, anu opaque 
vfaen earthy ; H. ss2— 2*5 ; G. a2*858— 2*870. An analysis by C. Winkler is given 
tsMowa: 

KSl9e|iriOoCuftl^2s 
89-16 468 0-81 85 87 0*67 040 1117 2*70 0*80 

Iha tmn la aUted to be 100*79, but the numbers as they stand add up onlv 96*26 
(or 4*54 kea). The analyst obwervee that the sum of the silica, ozyd of nickel and 
vtter ia 91^42 (it ia as printed 4*68 less or 86*79), and thence deduces the formula 

Slffli-|-4&sSilica 48-81, fri 89 15, £[12-64. H bmoe appmnt that there it a ty- 
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pofpiiphical error in tbe statement of tbe eilioa of between 4 and ft per eent [Tb 
mineral is laid to occur with a photphate of nickel (eee OomeriteS; but the dmiilk 
instead of allowing part of the ozyd of nickel to be combined with tbe 3*50 of 
phosphoric and arsenic acids (whidi might take up 2 per cent), and part of thi 
ailica with the alumina, selects out the silica, ozyd of nickel and water, and ra 
these alone to make out a formula. There is no suffident evidenoe that the mkM- 
ral is not identical with the nickel-gymnite of Oenth (see Min., p. 286).— 4>.] 



OaTHOCLASK [242, n. III, V, VI].— The feldspar of the zircon-syenite has beee 
analyzed by Dr. 0. Bergemann (Pogg., ct, 118) and the view confirmed of its beuif 
a soda-bearing orthodase. 

OsTBoun [898].— The osteolite of the Erata monntain near Friedland in Bohe- 
mia, a snow-white earthy mineral haying G.=2*828 to 2*829, afforded Durre (Poggi 
GY, 165): 

P Ca Si lA f e Ag a fi 

84*64 44-76 889 614 0*61 0*79 tr, 2'97=98-70 

The phosphate is mixed with a silicate ; the former contains of the abore, 1^ 84*64 
and Oa 40*985. The silicate has the composition nearly of an epidote, the fiMmiili 
being Ca'Si+2£lSl 

PECTOLm [805, II, m. VIl— Analyses 5, 6, in the author's Hmenlogy ars of 
the pectolite of Bergen Hill, &ew Jersey. 

PELIOANITE.— This mineral occurs as the base of a granitic roclr in Rosaia, id 
the government Kiew, and is announced and described uj Ouchakolt (Ball de 8t 
Petersbourg, No. 369, p. 129, Jour. f. Prakt Ohem. Izzvi, S66, and Koto's Jslmh 
for 1857, 673). It is related to cimolite, a product of decomposition. Th% ookir it 
pale greenish ; fracture conchoidal ; at the edges translucent G, := 2*256. R& 
burns white and does not melt even on the edges. Composition : 

5i Si 9e Oa Ag £ f S QuarU 

6890 20-49 039 tr, 0-50 0*29 016 8*35 10-80=99*88 

affording the formula £lSi'-|-2& 

PzaoFSKm [845, II, IV, VIl.— Descloizeauz has found (Ulnstitut, 1869, 88) 
that perofdkite has two axes of double refraction quite distant, with the bisectrix 
negative. This was observed on specimens of a brownish yellow color from Zer- 
matt and the Urals ; and it is a question whether the bUck crystals from the TJrais, 
which appear to be monomctric, are not pseudomorphs. 

PHOsrHoacHALCTTE [426, II, VI]. — The Ehlite from Ehl, has been analyzed by 
Dr. C. Bergemann and found to contain vanadic add. His analysis aflbrded (Jihrb. 
Min., 1868, 196): 

P V Cu ft 

17-89 7*34 64*09 8 90 

Oxygen, 1012 190 12*98 7*90 

PTaoPHTLLrra [803, 1, V, VI]. — A mineral resembling massive pyrophynite, 
according to W. J. Taylor (Proc. Ac. N. Sci. Philad., Aug. 1858), but not yet anal' 
yzed, containing imbedded quartz crystals, at a coal mine in Schuylkill Co., Pa R 
IS a tough, whitish mineral with a pearly lustre, somewhat greasy feel, fonniog • 
layer not over one-eighth inch thick. 

Locality of pyrophyllite in Georgia, see under Lazidite. 

PvaoxaNs [168, 1, II, V, VIl— The pale green wmaragdite of the enpboCidiof 
the Alps afforded T. S. Hunt (this Jour., [2], xxvii, 848): 

Si £l Ca lilg ^e <5r ]^i JTa ign. 

5480 454 18*72 1901 8*87 061 tr. 2*80 0*80—99*15 

14*22 18*07 2*84 

whence the oxygen ratio for ft, fl, 8i, 18*29 : 2*12 : 28*»6. 

The traverMite of Scheerer is a leek-green mineral, having the cryatannie to^ 
of pyroxene, from Tra? enelU in Fiednunt in a mine of magnetic iroo. It is softtf 
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ihh rainetml bat looks like a iliglitly altered Tariety. CompoaitioD aooarding 
Bkfater (Pogg. Ann., zdii, 109): 

Bi a »e Ca fi[g ft 

02*39 1*21 2046 708 14*41 8'd9»100*09 

njffen ratio for the % ft. S, 3i, U 8*28 : 12*68 : 0*66 : 27*20. The crratals are 
lunilar prisms, haying the faces i-i, i-i large, and / small, with the baf«I plane 0, 
Kon. Sttchs. Gee. der Wise., June 1868, p. 92.) Scheerer regards the mineral 
example of what he calls paramorphonti. 

ffpmn, according to Sdieerer (Ber. K5n. Sicfas. Ges. der Wiis^ Jme 1868, p. 96) 
^Uc Id crystallization. Richter obtained : 

Si Si ]^e ftn 6a Ag 

81*79 408 7*67 trace 18*98 17^0s99*77 

^ the ooEjeen ratio for ft, 8, Si, 14*06 : 1*88 : 26*89. The form is a rhombic 
i I, with the pyramidal planes +1, —1, +2, -*2, and occasionally some others. 

ana [14ft, II, m, IV]. — A peculiar form of quarts, from different localitiee, 
Dostly the rock called melapnyre, has been named by Dr. Jenssch (Pogg^ er, 

Vettan, under the idea that it is a distinct species, quartz being therefore con- 
Bd dimorphous. The form given is monoclinic and imperfect unequal cleavage 
ted to occur in three directions. The angles are stated to be only approzima- 

Two of them, 96}° and 183°, are very near angles in quartz {R:Jk ana jR: -jR). 

STZBANYTTE, B. Hermann (J, f pr. Chem., burr, 460).— This is a bimmth 
seembling telluric silver, and from Retzbanya. Color lead gray, but externally 
iaed and mixed with cerusite and bismuth ochre. In irregular pieces with no 
of crystalline structure. U.=32'&. G.=:6'21. B3. fumes of sulphurous acid ; 
soda IS reduced to a globule of IcAd and bismuth. Afforded on aEudysis by B. 
lana: 

S Bi Pb Ag Cu 

7*14 11-93 88*38 8601 1*93 4*22=s99*61 

; the atomic ratio for the oxygen, sulphur, bismuth, and other metals, 8:7:8:4, 
oaking, according to Hermann, a compound of a sulphate and oxysulphuret, 

the formuU [2CuS, PbS-f 8BiS]+2^bS. 

nniTB, BreUhanpL—See Nickel Oymnite. 

TiLB [120, V]. — ^In the vicinity of the lacalite locality, Lincoln Oo., Georgia 
azuUte), occur, according to C U. Shepord (this Jour., zxvii, 36), splendent 
itic crystals of mtile, some weighing upwards of a pound. One has six gen- 
Lions. 

roKm, — A hydroos aluminous silicate from the waters at Plombidres has been 
raed by J. Nickl^ and designated Saponite, a name that has for some time be- 
»d to a magnesian silicate. The mineral was found to consist of Silica 42*80,. 
ioa 119*20, water 88 64, equivalent to SlSi'+l^fi, or near cimolite.— Llnstitut,. 
1818, April 6, 1869. 



[234, n, IV, VI]. — The dbubts about saossurite have been 'well cleared 
f T. S. Hunt (this Jour., [2], xxvii, 836). He shows that three spedes have 
oonfonnded under the name — similar in a white or a pale ffreenish white co?or, 
t tough compact texture — viz. (I.) Labradorite or a rehited feldspar; (2.) Epi- 
; (8.) Garnet The ori^nal saussurite of the euphotide of the Alps is a lime- 
ina epidote, having G.:=3*26— 8*36. 

■oaunrm [842, IV]. — A. E. Nordenskioki has described (Beskrif. FinUnd Min., 
rem Jahrb Min., 1868, 312) a mineral having apparently the characters of 
kmiite under the name of IwaarUe, Like sdwrkimite it is found in EUsolite, 
iroDB iron-black resembling black or crystallized melanite, with the streak gray, 
oBtains much titanium. It is either in monometric crystals or massive. The 

rsit is not dted in the Jahrbuch. The formula given is Ca'Si+FeSi+iTiO, 

', while that written for schorlomite by Whitney is Ca«5i+^eSi-fCaTi*. 
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B.B. fasM to a black glafs. Comes from Iwaara in Uw KimMmo Enditpy a 

Finland. 

ScoaoDiTB [419, 1]. — Lippmann has named a mineral found in small bluish cryi' 
tals at Schneeberg, Cobnlt-9eorodUe. It occurs with hypochlorite and quarts.— 
Kenngott's Min. Forsch. for 1856, ISS?, p. 84. 

SsaPBirnNB (282, T— VI]. — A.ntigorite, shown to be slaty serpentine bjO.J. 
Brudi, has since been analyzed by Stockar-Escher with the same result (EeiiQgott'i 
Min. Forsch., 1866, ^7, 72). The mean of two analyses is— 

Si 21 te &«c a 

40^S 820 5-84 8626 18 87=598-86. 

Stockar-Escher regards the alumina as replacing the silica. 

Keongott has described under the name of Vorkam»erite, a mineral from the FleiiM 
Valley m the Tyrol at Monsoni, having the composition of JtetinalitM^ hot im- 
pure with a little ozyd of man'^^anese and iron. It occurs amorphous, of a brown to 
rreenidh-black color ; wuak waxy lustre ; yellowish, pale or brownish yellow to 
brownish streak ; H.=s8'6 ; G.=2 45. Analysis by J. Oellacher (Kenn. Mm. Fonck, 
1856-57, p. 71): 

Si ftg te Sn fi 

41*21 89*24 1*72 0*80 1616, CaCl, Ca'P 0*9=99*59 

Retinalite is probably terpetUine mixed with a little Deweylite. 

A p^eu lomorph after chromic iron occurs in Unsti according to Dr. Heddle (PkiL 
Mag, [4], xvii, 42). 

SiciTHsoym [447, 1, TIT]. — Smithsonite from near Wiesloch contains carbonsto 
of cadmium. It has a citrun-yellow to wax-yellow color. An analysb in the hJ)o* 
ratory of Prof Bunsen afforded : 

ZnO C.lO CaO teO AgO 2n,ft ZnS Sand 

89 97 8*86 2 48 057 082 1^4 047 0*45=99*61 

Specular Iron. — See ffematiU, 

Sphbxe [268, III]. — A Vesuvian mineral hitherto referred to the spedes sphena 
(the semehne of FL de Bellevue) has been described by G. Guiscardi under the usnie 
of Ottariniie, after Prof G. Guarini of Naples. (Zeit. D. geoL Gese. x, 1 4.) It ii 
stated to occur in dimetrie crystals, with aifficuU cleavage. Color hooey-yellow. 
Translucent or transparent. Lustre subadamantine and adamantine on cleavags 
faces. H.=6 — 6*5. Qtj=9'^Sl, Composition: 

Si TiO« Oa Fe,iln 

33*64 88*92 28*01 trace = 96*57 

The author observes that the composition is near that of the sphene of Piedmont 
(Greenovite, Dufr.), 

SriBLrrx [142].— An antimony ochre occurs with antimonial nickelglanoe snd 
spathic iron near Eisem in the Siegen District, and contains, according to C. Sdms- 
bel (Pog^., cv, 146) l^i 017, I'e 5*56, £[ 942, along with antimonious add 84*86. 
The oxyuof iron is hydrated. 

SUNDVIKFTB, A. B. Nordemkiold (Beskrif Fml Min., and Jahrb. Min., 1858, 
818). — An altered anorthite. 

TrraADTMrTE [21, 512, 1]. — C. U. Shepard has described (this Jour^ [2], xxriii 
89> tetradymite from Lumpkin Co., Ga. It occurs in gneiss. It is associated witk 
gold, pyrrhotine, chlorite, ilmenite in broad curved crystals, and some allanite sod 
apatite. He observes that it is also found at the Pascoe Mine in Cherokee Co., sod 
at a place near Van Wort in Polk Co. 

Dr. C. T. Jackson has analysed the tetradymite of Dahlonega, Goorgia, and ssev* 
tained that it is the mineral, usually arranged under tetradymite, called bon^ 
He obtained (this Jour., [2], xxvii, 866): 

Te Se Bi Gold fmixed) 

18-00 1*18 7908 0*60 = 98*86 
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tfreeing nmAy irith the anal/Mi of the Bnuulian bornite by Damour. Sp. grmTitj 
=7-868. 

Thsbmopbtlutb [SuppL VI]. — The thennophyllite of Hoponsuo oootaini* lo- 
eordiog to A. B. Northoote (meaa of two analyses) Phil Mag^ [4]. xri, 26A : 

5i 21 ^e ]i[g ^a £[ £[ expelled at 21 20F. 

41-48 6*49 1-69 87*42 284 10 68 0*80 = 99-70 

It is stated to occur in af;gregated masses of a brownish gray color and semi-trans- 
heent, in some parte micaceous, through a rock of massive thennophyllite ; crys- 
talline form not determinable. [It resembles TermicuUte in appearance and actioa 
before the blowpipe.] 

IViAno Ibov. — See Ilmenit€. 

TouaiTAUira [270, II, lY]. — A fine large pinite-like peeudomorph after toorma- 
Kbs, Uiree inches long and two in diameter, is described by Mr. Tamnau (Zeits. D. 
fsoL Oes^ X, 12). It contains some unaltered black tourmaline. The crystal is a 
f«ded priem with the laces also of a 12-sided prism. It was from Roseobacfa in 



Viugcmnrm [860].— Occurs, according to W. J. Taylor (Proc Ac N. Sd Philad. 
Aug. 1868), at the Pequa Lead Mine, Lancaster Co., rennsylvania, in minute crys- 
tals with acute terminations, often in radiated aggregations incrusting quarts and 
galena. The color varies from siskin to i^pple-green. Small crystius of eenmit 
oecur in the cavities of the galena. 

YoEHAoaKBiTK, KefMffotL — See JUtinaiite under Serpentina 

WATKLLm [4 28, IV]. — A compound approaching wavellite in composition, oo- 
oirs, according to A. Gages (Jour. GeoL Soc., Dublin, viii, 78), forming the cement of 
a coi^omerate found as a boulder near Loughhill, county of Limenck. It is com- 
posed of small emerald-green crystals mingled with some white ones and forming 
■amillary concretions. Analysis by A. Gf^;es : 

j^ 2l 3Pe ^i Fl fi Si 
SO-88 8616 181 0*88 tr, 28 66 861 apatite 1-68, qnarts l-00»98-94 

7h» formula deduced is (j&l, ^eJ^J^H"!^^ ^^ i^ ^ stated to be proposed merely as 
an expression of a single analysis. 
On the formula of Kapoidte by StSdeler. — Liebig*s Ann., ciz, 806. 

WHITNEYITE. Genth (this Jour., [2], zxvii, 400).— Whitneyite is an arseniuret 
ef copper containing about 12 per cent of arsenic, or 1 equivalent of arnenic to 18 
of copper =copper 88*87, arsenic 11-63=100. Structure massive crystalline, fine 
granalMr. H.=3 6. G.=8'408 (at 16^ C). Lustre metallic; color pale reddish- 
white ; tami»hes readily, becoming yellowish and changing to brown and finally to 
brownish-black; sometunes iridescent. Somewhat malleaUe. Composition aoourd- 
mgioF, A. Genth: 

As 11-81 Ou 88-07 Ag and inaolnble 0-88=100-21 

11*41 8819 0*47=100*07 

EBl foses readily, giving off fomes of arsenic. Insoluble in chlorhydric acid ; solu- 
ble in nitric Found coated with red copper in Houghton Go., Midiignn. One 
boulder weighing 40 pounds was found at Uie Pewabic Mine. Stated to occur in a 
vein foor inches wide, about one mile from the Cliff Mine, at the Albion location ; 
also found at the Minnesota mine. Named after Prof J. D, Whitney, author of the 
-Minend Wealth of the U. SUtea.'' 

Znomn [401, 1, II, IIIl.^Tbe Castelnandite of Damour. acoordiQg to a recent 
taalysis (Bulk QM. [2], xiit 642, Kopp*s Jahresb. for 1867, 686), is zenotime. An 

■slysis afforded Damour P 81 64, 1r 60*40, Ti and 2r7*40, S and Pe 1*20=100-64. 

ZmcL— Natire line has been annonnced as occurring on the Mittamitta river. Ana- 
tnlia, 160 milea northeast from Melbourne. It contaioa a little cadmium — Jahrbw 
1867, 698. 
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Zmo-BLOox r4$0, 51 8].^Tlie anc-bloom of Saotander netf OntniOM m Spnt )m 
been analysed bj T. Petersen and £. Voit (Ann. d. Ch. u. PhamL, criii, 48)l Tit 
following are their results: (1 A) the interior of a mass and (IB) the aame aftara 
alight alteration ; and abo other analjaea (2, 8) of the Spaaiah miDenl 1^ Mr. 
Braun (locdt): 



V 


fl 


Zn 


d 


lA. 


161 


781 


11-8 =100 


IB. 


18*81 


14-78 


11-46S 99-99 


2. 


18*88 


78-15 


18-96, mixed 


8. 


14-88 


78-88 


11-87B100-08 



1-84 

The constitution deduced from 1 A, is 82n, 8C, 6fi ; from IB. 2aO+tZn&, 

Analysis of sine-bloom from a lead mine near Romsbeck in Westphalia bj C. 
Schnabel (Fogg., ct, 144): C 12-80, 2n«4<H, Cu 062. f e and St 258, (hO-it, 
$ 18*69, hygroscopic water 2*02 (by drying in a water-bath), ailiceoua re«kliis 8*88, 
Mg, &n, 5 traee$s=99'46s=Za»C+9tL 



SCISNTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

L PHYSICS AND CHSMISTBY. 

1. On the oxyd of ethylene, — A. Wurtz Las found that when gfyool, 
C4n4Oi-f-2H0, is saturated with muriatic acid gas and heated in a closed 
tube water is set free and a new ether formed. The reaction is repre- 
sented by the equation 

C54H604 + Ha = CUHftClOa + 2H0. 

The new ether is a colorless neutral liouid soluble in water and boiling ai 
128°. The author considers this boaj as between glycol, CUHsOi, and 
the Dutch liquid, CUHiCla. A solution of potash decomposes the new 
ether giving chlorid of potassium and the oxyd of ethylene, C4H4O1. 
The oxyd of ethylene — tne true ether o€ glycol — is isomeric with alde- 
hyd. It is a colorless liquid which boils at 13°'6 under a pressure of 746*5: 
aldehyd boils at 21°. The oxyd of ethylene is soluble in water in all 
proportions, and gives with bisulphite of soda a crystalline compound. 
It forma no crystalline compound with ammonia. Perchlorid of phos- 
phorus converts it into Dutch liquid. We have, namely, the equation 

C4H4OJ + PC1» = CUHiCls + POsClf. 

By a similar process Wurtz has prepared the oxyd of propyl-glyool, 
CsHsOa. The relations between the diatomic ethers and aldehyds aie 
best exhibited by the formulas 

^^'h* [ AJde^y<i ^H4 . Oa Ethylen oxyd 

* *H C ^^P^^^^ aldehyd CeHe . Oa Propylen oxyd. 

Comptee RenduM^ zlviii, 101. 

2. On the chemical eonetitution of lactic acid, — Eolbb has broaslit 
forward a new view of the constitution of lactic acid which connects m 
body in a very interesting manner with the acids homologous with formie 
acid. The author in the first place refers to the fact that the researdies 
of Perkin and Dupim may be regarded as proving that gtycosine ii 
amido-acetic acid. By the action of nitrous acid upon glycotine, alaoin, 
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, a series of acids is obtained homologous with lactio acid, and of 
ich glycolic acid is the first term. Kolbe regards these acids as re- 
ing from the acids of the formic series by the replacement of one 
iftJent of hydrogen in the radical by one of peroxyd of hydrogen 
1. Thus acetic acid being 

C4H»0»-fH0 
oolic acid is C4H9(H09)C)8-|-HO and may be termed 

•acetic acid. In like manner lactic acid is ozy-propionic acid and so 

Considered as amido-acetic acid glycosin has the formula C4H3 
3i)0i-J-H0. To test the correctness of Kolbe's view Ulrich has 
ituted experiments to determine whether the acids of the formic series 

be prepared from those of the glycolic series, and has succeeded in 
isTorming lactic into propionic acid by a simple process. This consists 
icting upon lactate of lime by perchlorid of phosphorus by which the 
>rid of chloropropioxyl is formed. Brought into contact with water 
gives chloropropionic and muriatic acids, according to the equation 
C«H4C103 . CI 4- 2H0= CeHiClOt, HO+HCl. 

the action of nascent hydrogen chloropropionic acid may be converted 
\ propionic acid. By the action of perchlorid of phosphorus upon 
ate of lime Wurtz obtained a liquid which he termed chlorlactyl and 
rhich he gave the formula CeHiOaCla. The true constitution of this 
id appears however from the above. Wurtz's view that lactic acid 
1 the formula CelleOi is bibasic also falls to the ground, if lactic is 
ly oxypropionic acid. Kolbe further denies that glycol and its homo- 
les and glycerin and its homologues are really alcohols, and prefers to 
Sne this term exclusively to £e hydrates of monatomic radicals, 
ording to his view the glyoxylic acid of Debus is dioxyacetic acid, so 
; we have the series 

Acetic acid C4n803, Ho 

Oxvacetic acid C4Uq(H02)08, HO 

Dioxyacetic acid C4lI(H03)a08, UO 

oeric acid is then dioxypropionic acid. In like manner anisic acid 
f be regarded as oxytoluic acid. Kolbe suggests that the alcohols and 
afayda of the oxy-acids are derived from tlie alcohols and aldehyds of 

primitive acids by simple replacement of hydrogen by HOa, exactly 
I the oxy-acids themselves. It must be admitted that his views, to say 

least, are very ingenious and suggestive. — Ann, der Chemie und 
trm^ cix, 357. 

\. On the Compounds of Valeral with Acidt. — Guthrie and Kolbe 
e obtained combinations of valeral — the aldehyd of valerianic acid — 
!i acetic and benzoic acids. Both of these compounds contain two 
ivalents of acid to one of oxyd, but are not identical with the isomeric 
ijUe and benzoate of amyl-glycol. Guthrie had already obtained a 
ad acetate of common aldehyd. These results all go to prove dis- 
tly that the ethers of the glycol series are not identical with the alde- 
k, and fully confirm the results of Wurtz as above stated, ( I ). They 
her show, moreover, that the aldehyds in their relations to acids are 
fable to the type of two equivalents of water and not of two equiva- 
M of hydrogen. 

BOOND SERIES. Vol. XXVni, No. 82.-JULT, 1869. 

19 
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4. On the Simple Acetate of Olyeol and the preparation of CUyeoL-^ 
Atkinson has found that the bromid of elayl is easily deoomposed by 
certain salts of potash. By the action of bromid of elayl upon acetate 
of potash, the author succeeded in preparing acetate of elayl in ooniideri- 
ble quantity. The bromid and acetate are to be dissolved in equal qnia- 
tities in alcohol of 85 per cent, and the whole, after being well corked, 
exposed for two days to the temperature of boiling water. The liquid n 
then to be distilled : that which passes over between 180^ and 185^ is thi 

CUHi ) 
simple acetate of glycol CiHsOs > O4. This is a colorlets oily liquid 

heavier than water, and miscible with this and with alcohol. Potash and 
baryta easily decompose this compound into glycol and an acetate. In- 
stead of the bromid of elayl, chlorid of elayl may be employed in prs- 
paring the acetate of glycol ; but in thb case the mixture must be heated 
to 100** for three or four days at least Glycol bears the same relation to 
the simple acetate of glycol, that a bibasic acid bears to its acid salt 

The author obtained glycol by distilling the acetate with caustic potash. 
The glycol thus obtained exhibited all the properties of that body de- 
scribed by Wurtz. 

6. On Organic Compaunde containing Metals, — ^Buokton has obtained 
several very interesting compounds by the action of metallic chlorids 
upon zinc-ethyl. Chlorid of mercury acts with great violence upon bdo- 
ethyl, so that the containinfi^ vessel must be cooled by means of water and 
the well dried chlorid added gradually. The apparatus is then to be 
warmed, when mercur-ethyl passes over by distillation as a heavy, colo^ 
less liquid, almost free from odor. The pure mercur-ethyl CiHsHg boib 
between 158^ and 160^ C. It takes fire easily and burns with a luminous, 
somewhat smoky flame, giving out vapors of mercury. Dilute acids acfc 
but little upon it, but concentrated muriatic or sulphuric acids give off 
ethyl-hydrogen, while the salts of mercur-ethyl, CiHsHgt, remain in 
solution. The density of the vapor of this compound was found to be 
9*97, its calculated density for 2 vols, would be 8*68. 

The author also obtained the same compound by the action of zine- 
ethyl upon the iodid of mercur-ethyl. By the action of chlorid of lead 
upon zinc-ethyl, Buckton obtained a radical having the formula (CUHt)! 
Pb. This substance is a colorless fluid almost free from smell, insoluble 
in water, soluble in ether ; it takes fire easily and burns with a beautifbl 
orange colored flame, with a blue border giving off vapors of oxyd of 
lead. It appears to be incapable of forming salts without a partial de 
composition, but the author obtained a crystalline chlorid and sulphate. 

Chlorid of silver acts powerfully upon zinc-ethyl but does not yield t 
conjugate radical, the products of the action being ethyl, chlorid of zinc 
and metallic silver. When iodid of stann-ethyl is treated with sino-ethyl 
and distilled, a colorless liquid passes over between 170° and 180°, which 
is a new stann-etliyl having the formula (C4U6)aSn. This body resembki 
the above mentioned lead compound, but is more stable. It is easily ift" 
flammable and bums like tin in the flame of the compound blowjNue. 
This radical differs in many respects from the stann-ethyl obtained V 
FranUaod, wbi/sh has the formula C4H5Sn. Muriatic acid attacks it itm 
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difllciilty ; on heating tliere is a alow evolution of gas, and a cblorid is 
fmned which appears to be richer in tin than the original radicaL This 
chlorid crystallizes with difficulty and has an oily consistency at ordinary 
temperatures, it has a strong and penetrating smell, and on heatinff gives 
off a vapor which is very irritating to the skin. A corresponding bromid 
also ezisU, but the other salts are not yet described. 

t. On the Compounds of Organic Radicals with the Metals of the 
isrths, — Hallwachs and Scbafarix have studied the action of iodid of 
ethyl upon several of the earthy metals. When mag^nesium is heated in 
t closed tube with the iodid, the metal is gradually converted into a 
white mass. On opening the tube gas is given off, and the white mass 
m heating yields a colorless volatile liquid, which has a penetrating smell 
of garlic. The slightest trace of air produces white clouds of magnesia, 
bat the liquid does not take fire spontaneonsly. This liquid consists 
ficbshW of hydro-carbons with traces of ethyl- magnesium. Finely divi- 
Tided aJaminum foil when heated in a closed tube with twice its volume 
of iodid of ethyl, yields a thidk syrupy liquid. On opening the ttfbe a 
little gas is given off, but every drop of the liquid burns in the air mag- 
Btficently, with formation of white, brown and violet vapors. The con- 
tents of the tube distilled in a current of carbonic acid yield a heavy 
colorless oil which has a very high boiling point, and which decontposes 
water most violently^ This liquid is doubtless an ethyl-aluminum. The 
aathors propose to extend their investigation to other metals. w. o. 

7. Faraday* s Researches in Ckemielry and Physics — (Researches in 
Chemistry and Physics^ by Michabl Faradat, D.O.S., F^H.S., Ac, 4c.). 
London : Richard Taylor and William Francis, Printers and PubKshers 
to die University of London. 1859. 496 pp. dvo, with 8 plates. — The 
Qlustrious author of this volume says in his preface, **The reasons which 
ndnoe me to gather together in this volume the various physical and 
chemical papers, scattered in the Philosophical Transactions and else- 
where, are the same as those which caused the Experimental Researches 
in Electricity to be collected into one series." Every student of these 
sciences will acknowledge a debt of gratitude to England's most distin- 
raished philosopher for this new memorial of a life singulariy fruitful of 
unportant results in physical science, while every young stadent will pe- 
ruse with peculiar interest the early papers of Michael Faraday, written 
vben he was as yet unknown to fame and rejoicing in the friendship and 
icientific guidance of Sir Husrphrey Davy^ The first paper, On the Na- 
tive Caustic lime of Tuscany, appeared in the Quarterly Journal of Science 
i^ 260) in 1816. To this paper the author adds the following character- 
■ticnote. 

* Reprint this paper at fbU length. It was at the begimiing of my oomfnunicstioiis 
to the public, una in its results very important to me. Sir Humphrey Davy gave 
ne the analyses to make, ss a first attempt in chemistry, at a time when my fear 
VIS greater than my confidence and both far greater than my knowledge ; at a time 
lira whro I had no thought of ever writing an original paper on science. The ad- 
dhkio of his own comment and the publication of the paper encouraged roe to go 
pa, onkiiMr flmn time to time other slight communications, some of whidi «pp€»r 
is this volame. Their transferrence from the ' Quarterly ' into other journals in- 
ffiascd my boldness; and now that forty years have elapsed and I can l(x>k beck 
oa what the suooessive communications have led to, I still hope, mudi as their char- 
iner has cfaaoged, that 1 have not, either now or forty yean ago^ been too bold.— 
a.F." 
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The last paper in the preseDt volume is the aathor's Lecture on Menid 
Education, in which he develops with vigorous thought his views ot 
^me of the popular delusions of the day. 

n. GEOLOGY. 

1. Third Report on the Geological Survey of South Carolina; by 
Oscar M. Lieber. 224 pp. 8vo. Columbia, 8. C. Price of each Re- 
port 60 cents. — ^This Report treats particularly of Greenville and Picken 
Districts. It gives information respecting the topography of the region, 
and the veins and metaroorpbic and eruptive rocks, and illustrates the 
distributicin of the rocks on colored maps. A large part of the Report 
is occupied with a treatise on Itacolumite and the associate rocks, and 
their connection with the occurrence of gold. The associate rocks are 
Specular schist (a schist made up largely of specular iron), ItabiriU^ t 
rock consisting of arenaceous quartz and magnetite with some specnltf 
iron ; Catawbarite, a talcose rocK or schist with much magnetite ; besideB 
also an itacolumite conglomerate, and some limestone, v arious reasooi 
are given for believing that the itacolumite series are metamorphic pals- 
ozoic rocks. The origin of the gold in auriferous rocks is discussed at 
considerable length ; but to clear up aH difficulties connected with the 
subject, more facts are required than are yet known. 

2. Geological Survey of Canada ; Sir W. E. Logan, F.R.8., Director: 
Figures and Descriptions of Canadian Organic Remains. Deoides L and 
IV. 48 and 72 pp. 8vo, each with 10 plates. Montreal, 1 869. B. Dawson. 
— The publication of the third Decade on the Organic Remains of Canada 
was announced in our last volume. Quite recently Decade I. has ap- 
peared in similar style, and with exquisite steel-plate engravings. This 
number is by the palaeontologist Mr. J. W. Salter of London, while the 
engravings are by Mr. Sowerby. It takes up a portion of the Lower Si- 
lurian mollusks and illustrates the genera and species with great skill, 
bringing out much that is new respecting them. It represents finely the 
Maclurea Logan i with its operculum, species of Ophileta, Raphistoma, 
Murchisonia, Cyclonema, Loxonema, Cyrtoceras, Ctenodonta (Hall's Tel- 
linomya, this name being changed with good reason because the spedei 
are related not to Tellina or Mya, but to ArcA), and others. There is one 
plate devoted to two species of Receptaculites. 

Decade IV. also has just been issued. It is devoted to the Crinoids d 
the Lower Silurian, and is by Mr. £. Billings. Like the Decade on the 
Cystids it shows great success in the collection and study of the Canada 
Echinoderms. About fifty species are here included, five of which belong 
to the Chazy, and the rest to the Birdseye, Black River, Trenton, and 
Hudson River formations. The most remarkable species are certain fornif 
of the Chazy, Pentremite-like in structure, for which the genus BlasUh 
idocrinus is instituted. Another new genus of the Chazy is called Pakt 
ocrinu^ — the species P. striatus. It has five radiating ambulacral groovei 
on the summit A second of the same rock is called Hyhocrinus; and 
four are described from the Trenton. The species are well illuatrated 
with lithographic plates. 

8. Geology of the Mexican Boundary Survey, — The first volume d 
the Mexican Boundary Survey Report contains Geological Reports by Dr. 
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I G. Party and AaBistant Arthur Schott^ with notes by W. H. Emory ; 

Beport on the Palaeontology and Geology of the Boundary by James 
lall : and Description of Cretaceous and Tertiary Fossils by T. A. Con- 
ad, Esq. ; and it is illustrated by a Geological Map by Mr. Hall, and 
lumerous 4to plates of fossils by Conrad. 

The date of the volume on the title page is 1857, but the true date of 
Niblication is the summer of 1858. 

4. Contributions to the Palceontohgy of New York : being some of 
lie results of investigations made during the years 1865, '66, '57, '58; 
rj Jambs Hall. 18 pp., 8vo.. Albany, 1859. — ^This pamphlet contains 
leK^riptions of three new genera — Palcgarca, Megmmbonia (near Ambo- 
ijchia), and Strtjphostylus (a Natica-like univalve), besides a reference 
i the so-called Acroculice of the Palaeozoic to Conrad's genus Platyeerai^ 
Ad a citation of the characters of Conrad's genus Platyohtoma. The 
iral ffenus is the same that was called Cyrtodonta by Billings in the 
Canada Geol. Rep. ibr 1857, p. 179 ; and Billings's name therefore has 
be priority. Mr. Hall states that the genus is in the third volume of his 
Palaeontology. Unfortunately the volume is not published; and much 
aore may yet be lost to the author, as priority of jmblicaiion is the only 
Dst bans hmt any claim. Mr. Hall at the same tine observes that the 
^ns Cypricarditei of Conrad was based on a shell probably of similar 
haracter. Cyrtodonta is of the Area family, but has little resemblance 
a its teeth to Area, there being but a few tooth-like folds at either extrem- 
ty of the hinge surface ; and it is still more remote from Cypricardia ; 
«oce both the names Palcearea and Cypricardites are objectionable. To 
be genua, are referred the Edmondia of the first volume of Hall's Palae- 
DtCMogy, with Ambonychia obiuia^ Cardiomorpha vettuta, Modiolopm 
Uu» and AT subspatulatus of the same volume. 

6. The Geology of Pennsylvania : a Government Survey^ with a gene- 
al survey of the Geology of the United States, Essays on the Coal-form- 
tkm and its fossils, and a description of the Coal-fields of North America 
od Great Britain; by Henrt Darwin Rogers, State Geologist, etc, in 
wo vols. 4to,. of 586 and 1046^ pages, with numerous maps, plates, and 
rood-cuts. W. Blackwood db Sons, Edinburgh and London, J. B. Lippin- 
ott dr Co., Philadelphia. 1858. — ^The geological survey of Pennsylvania 
*y Prof. Rogers was commenced under the act of the Legislature of the 
kale iQ the year 1866, and was continued on for six years. Again in 
851 it was resumed with reference to its completion, and continued 
ntil the spring of 1855, the liout allowed by the act of 1851. 

The publication of the Report has been long and earnestly looked for, 
lad it la a pleasure to see it finally issued in a style so excellent, and with 
i foUness of illustration and description that meets so well the demands 
i science and the interests of the State. 

ProC Rogers was aided by a corps of assistants, to the number of 
welve through much of the time. In 1836 the assistants, as he mentions 
Q his Preface, were John F. Frazer and James C. Booth. In 1837, they 
rare Messrs. S. S. Haldemann, A. MoKinley, C. B. Trego, J. D. Whelp- 
ay, with Dr. R. K Rogers, chemist. In 1838 they were Messrs. H. B. 
BWl, A. McKinley, C. B. Trego, J.. D. Whelpley, J. T. Hodge, R. M. 
[scboiH J. C. McKinnay, P. wlSchaeffer,.T. Ward, geologists, and Dn 
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R. E. Rogers and M. H. Boje, cbemists. In 1839 the corps wts nedf 
the same, Peter Lesley and Dr. Henderson being added, and Umkl 
Whelpley and McKinney resigning. In 1840 the corps was the sum, 
with the addition of the draftsman, G. Lehman. In 1841 it was rednoed 
to Messrs. McKinley, Holl, Jackson, Lesley, Boye, and Dr. Rogers. Fran 
1851 the geological assistants were Prof. £. Desor and W. B. Rogers, J^ 
and the topographers were Peter Lesley and subsequently A. A. Dakn. 
In the survey of a state of the extent of Pennsylvania (47,000 smiire 
miles in area) a very large part of the material for the Report most nave 
been collected by the assistants ; and Prof. Rogers acknowledgei their 
energy and devotion in carrying forward the work. 

The volumes take up first the Physical Geography of the State, as an 
Introductory to the Geology. Part 1 treats of the Metamorphic rocb; 
Part IL of the Palieoaoic strata. This second part is subdividad accord- 
ing to the rocks in the series, and under each rock into State Districts, and 
it occupies 480 pages of the first volume and 665 of the seoood* Tbs 
second volume commences with the coal basins of the State, to whidi 
over 600 pages are devoted. Part III, some 30 pages in leng^, takei 
up the Mesozoic Red sandstone series, of the age of the Connecticat 
River Sandstone. Part IV. includes discussions of various subjects : H) 
the igneous rocks and minerals, veins and ores ; (2) the conditions of the 
physical geography attending the production of the Paleozoic strata of 
the United States; (3) the organic remains of the State; (4) the laws 
of structure of the more disturbed zones of the earth's crust ; (5) classi- 
fication of the several types of orographic structure illustrated in the 
Appalachians ; (6) coal fields of the United States and British Provinces; 
(7) chemical constitution and physical characters of the best known coals 
of North America; (8) British coal-fields; (9) composition and varieties 
of coal; (10) methods of searching for, opening and mining coal, ptu^ 
sued in Pennsylvania; (11) American and JSuropean coal-fields and coal 
trade; (12) statistics of the iron trade. 

The subject of greatest scientific interest, and that which, apart from 
the coal itself, is most fully illustrated, is that of the structure of the Ap- 
palachians, including the system of folds constituting the great nu^ of 
mountains and the arrangement of the ridges. The ftcts bear on the 
history of all mountain making. A large number of sections illustrating 
this subject are contained in the second volume. We like the facta hi 
better than the theory adopted to account for them. 

The subject of coal is treated from every point of view, topographical, 
geological, economical, and commercial. A fine large map of the anthra- 
cite eoaUfields accompanying the work is by Peter Lesley, Esq., of the 
geological corps connected with the survey. 

The work is deficient, as the author acknowledges, in the department 
of Palaeontology. As regards the coal plants. Prof. Rogers was fortunate 
in having the cooperation of Leo Lesquereux, to whose labors the work 
IB indebted for descriptions of a large number of coal plants and a serieB 
of excellent plates illustrating them. The zoological palaeontology Prof 
Rogers has not undertaken to describe. A few figures are given in the 
chapter on organic remains, pp. 815 to 829 ; but they are very unsatisfiM)- 
tory, and are sometimes wrongly named or without any specific names. 
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rhe mothor has left this g^reat department of the Bunrey to future workers. 
Tills being so, the author had hardly a broad enough basis for the institu- 
tioD of a new system of nomenclature and of subdivisions for the Paltto- 
loie formationa, and especially for diverging in these respects from the 
N«w York survey, in which the subdivisions had been founded upon a 
dK>roaffh study of the organic remains. The names of these subdivisions, 
lurord, Matinal, Levant, Suigent, and so on, can not be proved to be 
better than those before adopted. They are founded on the idea of a 
Pldeocoic day, which has had no existence except in the fancy of the 
writer. This unfortunate framework, about which Prof. Rogers has clus- 
tered his facts, is no serious impediment to the geological reader who has 
t key at hand for comparison. 

The work is a great one, worthy of the state which authorized the 
tmrej. It contains a vast amount of information in all its departmenta, 
and will ever rank among the most important of the reports on the 
fsology of the United States. A large and beautiful geological map of 
the State accompanies it 

6, Cimlribuiioni to the HUtory qf Euphotide and Sauisurite ; by T. 
SmBT Hunt (this Journal, [2], xxvii, 836-347). — Erratum. — On pag^ 
ti5 in the analysis of saussunte vi. the oxygen of 27*72 of alumina is 
given as 13*95 instead of 12*95, the true number. This correction being 
made, the oxygen ratios for the protoxyds, sesquioxyds and silica become 
7*62:13*73:23*25, equal to 1:1-80:305, instead of 1:1*93:3*05. 
In this case therefore as well as in analysis vn, there is present a certain 
excess of protoxyds and silica, corresponding nearly to a tersilicate. 

T. 8. H. 

7. Crttateous of New Jtruy. — ^In the note to page 88 of this volume, 

it is intended to say, that the fossil leaves of New Jersey were found in 

the lower part or base of the Cretaceous formation in that state, that is, 

bsoeath an extensive range of strata containing acknowledged Cretaceous 
foaili 

6. Report of the Exploration <f the Country between Lake Superior 
tmd the Bed River Settlement^ and between the latter place and the Assi- 
Miboine and Saskatchewan ; by S. J. Dawfon, Esq., C. £. 45 pp. 4to. 
Toffonio, 1859. Printed by order of the Legislative Assembly. — Besides 
important information on the geography of the region referred to, some 
geological &cts of interest are brought out. The Cretaceous formation 
IS shown to occur at a point on the Awiniboine, 150 miles west of Fort 
Gany. The fossils were sent to Messrs. Meek and Hayden for their 
opinion ; and they state that among them there is an Ammonites placenta^ 
a fragment of what was probably an Inoceramus; and an Ostram near 
0. eongesta. The Ammonite was received from an Indian ; the latter 
two were from a dark shale in situ on the Assiniboine, containing fish 
scales, and closely resembling the Cretaceous beds No. 2 of Nebraska in 
Meek and Hayden's section. It is suggested that the Ammonite might 
have been carried north bv the Indians, but in view of the other facts it 
is improbable. Another lot of specimens, including Scaphites Nicoletii 
tnd Nautilus DeKayi^ received from another person, is said to have been 
fennd in the bed of the Saskatchewan. 
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9. On the Fossil CaraU of the Dewmian Boekt of Canada Wui; bj 
£. 61LLINQ8, F.GJ3. 44 pp. 8vo. (From the Canadian Journal for March, 
1859.) — ^This paper bj Mr. Billings contains notices of forty-three spedei 
of DeToniau corals. He observes that about fiftj species mre known to 
occur in the rocks, but a few of tbena in specimens too imperfect for dft* 
acription. Six of these, he states, are found in the Devonian of Europe, 
viz. Favoiites gothlandka^ F.basaltum^ F,eervieomi$y F.polymorphayUni 
Heliophyllum HaUi, All but two of the species come from the Corai^ 
erous and Onondaga limestones. The paper is illustrated hj twenty-nine 
figures. 

10. On 9ome new Oenera and Species ofBrachiopodefrom the Silwrin 
and Devonian Bocks of Canada ; by £. Bilunos (Rep. Canada GeoL 
Survey, 1 858). — ^Th» paper describes and illustrates by figures two genen, 
Centronella and Stricklandia, The first includes the Bhynekomella piaM- 

fagi of Hall, from the Oriskany sandstone and Comiferous limestone in 
Canada, and Schoharie grit in New York. It has a loop, like Terebnrtr 
ula ; the loop consists simply of two slender lamelles which extend aboat 
one-half the length of the shell, where they unite at an acute angle 
and then become reflexed towards the beak as a thin plate. The genus 
Stricklandia includes the Pentameras len$^ P. liratuSj and P, lemi of 
the Middle Silurian of Britain. Three new species are described; iSL 
paspienn$j S. canadensis, and S. hrevis, all from the Upper or Middle 
Silurian. 

11. Reports on the Oeohgy^ Botany and Zoology of Northern Califor- 
nia and Oregon ; made to the War Department by John S. Nbwbbrrt, 
M.D., Prof. Geol. and Chem. Columbian CoU^fe, Washington, D. C. 
320 pp. 4 to, with numerous plates. Washin^n. — The Ge(£>gioal and 
Botanical Reports of Dr. Newberry, noticed m our last volume at page 
123, are here collected together and published as a separate volume. 
On the importance and value of the researches we have already remarked. 
This fine volume contains, besides the geological and botanical reports, 
a Zoological Report, including a Report on the Fishes collected on the 
Survey by Dr. C. Girard ; on the Zoology of the route by J. 8. New- 
berry ; on the Land Shells by W. G. Binney ; and on the Reptiles by 
S. F. Baird ; and there are numerous plates of fossils, plants, fishes^ rep- 
tiles, quadrupeds, and birds. 

12. Geological Excursion, — Col. £. Jewett of the N. Y. State (xeolog- 
ical Museum, Albany, will make an excursion over the State of New 
York with such students as may choose to join him, in the course of the 
month of August The party will leave Burlington, Vt, on the first 
Monday of August, visit Keeseville and other localities of the lowest Si- 
lurian, Montreal, Niagara Falls, Rochester and Genesee Falls, Syracuse, 
Utica and Trenton Falls, Schoharie, etc, and be out in all about fbr^ 
days. Col. Jewett's charges are forty dollars for each student, the student 
bearing his own expenses. It is an excellent opportunity for any who 
wish to study geology in the field. 
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m. ASTRONOMY. 

1. ChmeU <if 1 858. — ^Daring the year 1858 eight comets were obeervecl. 
be lei was discovered by TuiiU of Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 4, 1858, the 
d by Wvtmecke oil Bonn, March 8, the dd by Tuiile^ May 2, the 4th by 
\ryime of Berlin, May 21, the 5th (the great comet) by Donati of ilo- 
snoe, June 2, the 6th was Encke^s comet on its return, the 7th was Faye's 
9mei on its return, the 8th was discovered by Tuttle, Sept 8. 

2. First Comet of 1850. — ^This comet was first detected on the 2d of 
kpril, 1859, by Mr. Tempel at Venice. Its approximate place at 8^ 15°^ 
tpril 2, was R. A. \4^ 80« N. Decl. 71°. 

8. Numbering of the Planetoids or Asteroidal Planets. — In numbering 
iie planetoids a diiOficuIty has arisen firom the fact discovered by Mr. 
dinbert, that the planetoid detected by Mr. Goldschmidt, Sept 9, 1857, 
nd mistaken for Daphne^ is undoubtedly a different body. In the Anr 
makre for 1859 of the French Board of Longitude, the planetoid detected 
Iqit 0, 1857, 18 numbered (47), and the numbers of all those subse- 
(oently discovered is increased by one. Mr. LeVerrier objects to this 
ffoeeedioff, on account of the confusion which it occasions, and maintains 
hat the j^anetoid of Sept 9, 1857, should be numbered (56). 

Which plan will finally be adopted by astronomers remains to be seen. 
V'e incline to that of the Annuaue, as strictly conformed to the old rule 
f numbering in the order of discovery, and as likely on the whole to 
toduce the bast confusion. 

IV. ICISOELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

1. MareovSs Strictures on North American Geologists. — Mr. Marcou 
js issued a pamphlet of 40 pages, purporting to be a reply to the two 
rtides on his Korth American Geology by James D. Dana. These two 
rtides he has cited at length, and something more ; for in the second, 
te has inserted, without any notice of it, nearly a page of matter from 
is book which the reviewer did not quote. The pamphlet presents no 
cw basis for his claims, and calls for no reply. We merely quote a 
ingle paragraph for remark, as it has an editorial bearing. It is intro- 
duced after citing Prof. Agassiz's article from page 134 of our last vol- 
me, and is as f<3low8 : 

"Mr. Dana's love of the irtUh and dhiiy to seiemce obliged blm to decline pnbUsblng 
Ua article in my favor without alterations, which the author refused to make, not 
rishing to pass under Mr. Dana's editorial scissors ; and Mr. Agassiz was obliged to 
lireaten the withdrawal of his name fh>m the Journal to induce Mr. Dana to modify 
lis TiewB of duty sufficiently to publish the article as it was written.'' 

There was no refusal on the part of Mr. Dana to publish Professor 
igassiz's reply, and no proposition for editorial curtailment, but only ob- 
ectioiia to its views, and a request to delay the publication, because Profl 
Igassiz had not yet read the book under review, and therefore did not 
Enow what it contained and could not properly, Mr. Dana thought, write 
i reply to a review of it Moreover, when Prof. Agassiz insisted upon 
mblishing (trusting to his knowledge of Mr. Marcou's former pubhca- 
ions), he at the same time stated that he had not the least objection to 
Mr. Dana's following him with his criticisms. The. sequel has shown 

SECOND SERIES, Vol. XXVm, Mo. 82.-^JULT, 1869. 
SO 
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the proprietj of Mr. Dana's natural raggettioo, and enablaa ui to Btiie, 
on the best of grounds, that if Prof Agassii had known what wai in the 
book in question he would not have written at alL Up to the day of 
"Pni. Agassia's departure for Europe there has been no iniemiptioa of 
the oordial intercourse that has always subsisted between him nid Mr. 
Dana ; and we are confident that if he had not left the coontrj iinms- 
diately after the arrival of the pamphlet, he would himaelf have nude 
a statement similar to this, in his own name. — ^Bdb. 

2. Auroral Arch, — ^During the display of the aurora borealb seen hsn 
on the evening of Friday, April 29, 1859, a well defined luminona aidi 
or belt sprung up, spanning the akj from the western horixon nearly otir 
to the eastern, and passing a little south of our aenith. This waa iti i^ 
pearance at 8^ 5S^, when it was fully formed. Ten or fifteen mintss 
previous it was not visible, and I did not observe the piooeas of iMBMr 
tion. Its width was from five to six demes in the meridional poitioa, 
but was not quite uniform or constant uroughout its whole extent, aad 
the northern edge was best defined. The westerly portion swung slowly 
southward while the part for twenty degrees or more about the nseridisn 
changed its place so little and so slowly, as to present an onoommoaly 
good opportunity for fixing its place among the stars, and to reader exaet 
accuracy in time less important At Q^ 66*° 0", New Haven mean tims^ 
the central line of the arch was almost predsely on 9 LeomU^ and ao eon- 
tinued for about five minutes. Soon after this, it sailed about throe 
degrees southward, so that the arch was just oomprised between d and 
Leonis. By 9^ 18™ it had drifted back and 9 was M^ain very near the 
middle line of the arch. The phenomenon gradually faded from the east 
westwardly, and by 9^ «38°> all had vanished. During this whole time 
the sky was clear and there was no secondary arch to embarran the ob- 
server. 

It is greatly to be desired that these and other data secured here may 
be unit^ with like observations made to the north and south of Kev 
Haven, in order to determine the altitude and width of the aroh. Tliroagh 
the kindness of Professor Looinis a few have reached me, but thoj an 
too indefinite to be useful in this respect Loose observations at Soffield, 
Conn., combined with those made here seem to indicate a height of much 
more than 100 miles. Any one within 300 miles of this place who maj 
have any tolerable observations on the arch is earnestly desired to pub- 
lish them in this Journal, or to send them to me. K C. Hnnniox. 

New Haven, Cknm. 

8. On Apparent JSquivooal ChneraHon; by H. Jauxb Clau, of 
Cambridge, Mass. (From the Proceedings of the American Academy, 
Boston, May 10th, 1859). — At the close of our last social meeting I 
was asked if I had seen any trace of organization in the fflobulea of (bo 
Vibrio-like fibrillss of the muscle of Sagitta. (See p. 106 of thia number). 
My answer was in the negative. No longer ago than yesterday I WM 
fortunate in discovering the origin of another, or rather of sevenu fonas 
of these pseudo-animate bodies called Infusoria. Whilst watching the 
decomposition of the inner wall of the proboscis of a young Aturtlm 
Jlamdula^ our common jelly-fish, I observed that the whole component 
mass of cells was in violent agitation, each cell dancing xigiag aboal 
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within the plane of the walL If any one will shake abont a single 
lajer of shot in a flat pan he can obtain an approximate idea of die 
appearance of this moving mass. In a perfectly healthy condition these 
cells He closely side by side, and do not move individually from place to 
jdacci bat yet are active on one side, which constitutes the surfiice of 
the stomach, where they are covered by vibratile cilia. As the young 
Anrelia ffrows, this wall becomes separated from the outer one, but not 
oomi^etely, for the cells of the two adhere to each other by elongated 
p t D cea B ca varying in number from one to six or seven. Each cell of the 
nmer wall contams numerous red or brown granules, a few transparent 
globnlea, and a single large clear mesoblast. When decomposition 
ensaed, these cells became still fiuiher separated from each other and 
danced about in the manner which I have just described. The vibratile 
cilia were not observed to share in this movement ; in fact I could not 
detect their presence, because, no doubt, they had become decomposed 
and fidlen away ; but the elongated processes, which heretofore had re- 
mained immovable and stiff, lauied about with very marked effect upon 
the cells to which they belonged, and caused them to change place con- 
rtantly. At last the inner wall fell to pieces and every cell moved 
nidepeDdently and in any direction. If at this time they were placed 
bifere the eyes of Ehrenberg or any one of his adherents, he would at 
once pronounce every cell with a single process a Manas ; the red or 
bvown grannies would be recognized as the stomachs filled with food, 
the trmuparent globules as the empty stomachs, and the large mesoblast 
as the genital organ or propagativc apparatus. Those with two pro- 
cesses would be to him a Chiiomona$ or some other genus closely related 
to it; those with three or four on one side would be the Oxyrrhis of 
Dajaidin ; and those with six or seven processes the Hexamita of the 
same anttior. To complete the apparently truthful determinations ot* 
theac microecopists I would only have to place before them some of 
thew cells which I have found in a state of self-division, each half pos- 
senng ita genital-like mesoblast In all their various shapes and 
actioDa» and in the mode of self-division there is a remarkable and undis- 
tingiriahable resemblance to numerous moving bodies which go under 
the name of Infusoria, and which may bo found, unconnected with any 
Kving organism, in various kinds of infusions. 

4. NcU en (A» Polarization of the Light of Comets ; by Sir Davto 
BaEWBTBR, (L, E. and D. Phil. Mag., April, 1859, p. 311). — Although 
there can be no doubt as to the accuracy of the observations of M. Ara^o 
on the indications c^f polarization discovered by him in the light of the 
eooMCa from 1819 to 1835, there is nevertheless nothing impossible in 
the avppontion that the li^ may have been polarized after arriving in 
the temstrial atmosphere. In fact, when we consider that light is polar- 
wsi by refractioB in passing through the coats of the e^e, that it is po- 
lariaed by refraction at the four or six surfieu^es of the object-glasses of aof 
astro nomical tetescope, and also in passing through the surfaces of it» 
ey^pieee, and, lastly, that the light of celestial bodies undergoes a slight 
poUarisatbn by the refraction of the atmosphere, we are compelled to ad- 
mit that the problem of the esistence of polarized light in the light of 
eooMla la not solved. 
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I am not aware that those who have observed traces of polarization in 
the light of comets have noted the direction of the plane in which it hM 
been polarized ; nevertheless without some such observation we cannot 
discover its cause. If the light be polarized in a plane passing throngk 
the sun, the comet, and the eye, we must infer that it is polariMd by the 
reflexion of the light coming from the sun ; if it be polarized in an oppo- 
site plane, the polarization may be due to the refraction of the atmoi> 
phere. If it be polarized qtuiquaversus^ this may be due to three causes; 
namely, to refraction by the surfaces of the object-glasses and eye-pieoe, 
to an imperfection in the annealing of the dass of which the lenses aie 
formed, or to the fact of one or more of the lenses being pinched in their 
cell. Supposing it to be an effect of the first of these causes, the opsn- 
ings of the object-glasses and eye-piece should be reduced to a centnJ 
band, which would eliminate the light polarized in an opposite plane, and 
leave that which is polarized in a plane perpendicular to the direction. 
By turning the telescope or the lenses, the direction of the polarization 
would be changed. 

If the polarization be produced by a defect in the annealing of the 
glass of which the lenses are made, as appears to be the case in one 
of Amicus telescopes mentioned by M. Govi, the ezistence of this im- 
perfection will be rendered evident by exposing the lenses to pdarised 

If the polarization observed be due to the reflexion of the rays of the 
sun by the comet or its envelops, small stars will be seen more diitincUy 
through it when the polarized light is extinguished by the applicatioa of 
a NicoPs prism. 

Whilst I was investigating the polarization of the atmosphere, I ob- 
served the remarkable fact, that when objects situated fiir off in the open 
country are rendered indistinct by the interposition of a light mist, a part 
of their distinctness may be restored by viewing them through a Nio(^*s 
prism, which extinguishes all the light polarized by the mist in a plane 
passing through the sun, the object, and the eye of the observer. The 
objects thus rendered more distinct and visible were seen through that 
portion of the mist in which the polarization of the light refle^ed by 
them was at its maximum. This method of rendering visible objects 
rendered indistinct by foffs or mists may, it appears to me, receive im- 
portant applications in military and naval operations. — Comptes Bendui, 
February 21, 1859, p. 384. 

5. The Iron Manufacturer's Guide to the Furnaces^ Forges and EoUmg 
Mills of the United States^ with discussion of iron as a chemical element, 
an American ore, and a manufactured article, in Commerce and in His- 
tory ; by J. P. Lesley, Sec^ of the American Iron Association, and pub- 
lished by authority of the same, with maps and plates. New York: 
John Wiley, Publisher. London : Trubner^ Co. 1860. 8vo, pp. 766. 
— Mr. Lesley has here done a service which will be highly appreciated 
by all who know the national importance of the iron industry, as well as 
by those whose researches lead them to seek in a compendious form all 
the information on subjects connected with iron, to find which they have 
hitherto been forced to search Uirough a wilderness of isolated authori- 
ties. Being a good geologist, fiimiliar with the g^logy of Pennsylvania 
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and practically acquainted with what relates to the subject of iron, he 
was eminently fitted for the labor he has here performed. The work is 
divHled naturally into two parts. The first is a ^ Directory to Iron works " 
in the U. S. ; Furnaces and Forges and Rolling Mills. The second part 
(horn the 264th page to the end) is a '* Guide to the ores,'' embracing 
nrstv general considerations respecting iron as an element, and next, its 
ores in the United States. 

In both divisions of his work Mr. Lesley has adopted a geographical 
order as the basis of his arrangements, subdividing the matter however 
according to subjects. Then in his Directory he tabulates, under the letter 
A, 120 anthracite blast furnaces in the U. S., of which he gives such partio- 
ubtfs about each as are most important to be known. Tables B, £, U, K, 
enumerate with concise descriptions 650 charcoal furnaces, including also 
a few (lees than 20) raw coal furnaces. Tables C, F, and I comprise the 
blo<Hneries and forges in the U. States to the number of 497. Tables 
D, G, Jy are devoted to the rolling mills of the U. States, 224 in number. 
From a valuable statistical summary in the end of the volume we draw 
the following £eu^ 

Hie entire production of raw metal in the U. S. in 1856 was a little 
over eight hundred thousand tons (812,917 tons), being an increase of 
12 per cent from 1854. For the year 1856 the whole iron production 
advanced only 6 per cent over the previous year, but the anthracite t>ranch 
of the manufacture reached the aggregate of 394,509 tons, being nearly 
one-half the whole iron product of the country, and showing an increase 
of thirteen per cent over the previous year, a fact to be explained by the 
conversion of charcoal furnaces into anthracite furnaces. The industry 
naturally tends to concentrate itself about the geolodcal centre of fuel 
in Pennsylvania, a fiact shown by the decline of this branch of the iron 
industiy outside of Pennsylvania by an annual rate of over six per cent, 
which raises the Pennsylvania anthracite annual increase to over twenty- 
two per cent, 

1^6 commercial crisis of 1857 has been seen in a most serious falling 
off in the iron product of 1858, consequent on the sudden arrest of so 
laim a number of railways in progress of construction. 

The grand total of iron of aft kinds, domestic and forei^, used in the 
United States in 1856 is set down at 1,330,548 tons, which is distributed 
thus: 

Domestic. Foreign. TotaL 

BoUsd and hammered, 619»081 298,276 817,366 

iron, 887.164 66,408 392,657 



866,236 863,678 1,209,918 

which remits give 70 per cent domettic to 30 per cent foreujn^ iron. The 
great fact demonstrated by the statistics collected by the American Iron 
Association are that we have nearly 1,200 efficient iron works in the U. S., 
producing annually about 850,000 tons of iron, the value of which in an 
ordinary year is fifty millions of dollars, of which the large sum of 
136,000,000 is expended for labor alone. 

Mr. Whitney, in his Metallic wealth of the United States, estimates 
the iron product of the world at 5,817,000 tons, of which 1,000,000 are 
set down for the U. S., Great Britain producing that year 3,000,000. 
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When we remember that bo late as 1845 the total pfodnot of the Unili 
States in iron had not reached half a million tons (486,000) and thflli 
1850 it was only 600,000 tons, it will be seen that ibm p rogw in th 
important industry in the first six yean of thk deeade kaa been «ft d 
rate of over twenty per centum per annum. The operation of this k 
of increase will soon, it would seem, put an end to all importation < 
iron, and points even to an export of tnis neat starve aC no dklant da 
The stock and variety of iron ores and coaf in the iJmted States b m 
as seems adequate to meet the demands of the world as tet as the lai 
of commerce will permit their development 

6. MamtnaU of North Atnerica: the descrjptioBS of a p eeiea ban 
chiefly on the collections in the Museum of the Smithsonian ImliintNi 
by Spxnoer F. Baird, Assistant Secretary of the Smidmonian luaiiinliy 
704 pp., 4to, with 87 4to plates of original teures, illustrating the Gene 
and Species, and including details of external form and ostedogy. FU 
adelphia, J. B. Lippincott ^ Co. 1850. — ^Profsanr Baird has here pbm 
befbre the country a comprehensive Treatise on the Mammak or Qaa 
rupeds of the country, well illustrated by plates. And from the eolk 
tions under the author's hands, and our knowledge of hk care and akUit 
we are sure that we now have one branch of American loology thoron^ 
discu^ped. The first part of thk volume has already been noticed In th 
Journal (vol. xxvi, 142), it conskting of the Beport on Mammak in tl 
Pacific Railroad Survey. To thk k added the Report on the llannM 
of the United States and Mexican Boundaiy Survey. The deaeriptki 
are given with full details, and in the plates there are illostratieni nil 
ing to 161 species. The libraries of the country should be snpf^ied in 
this great work. 

7. national Ootmologyy cr the Sternal Principlee emd tk$ Neemam 
Laws of the Urdver$e; by LAinuNS P. Hickok, D.D., Union Gollc| 
New Tork, 1 858. — ^Rational cosmology comes reasonably wfthin the ran 
of this Journal, but not the system of Prof. Hickok, which k deoided 
irrattonal. He claims to educe a philosophy of nature from the empi 
reason instead of through induction, and has proved die fidla^ of tl 
method by educing laws that are not the laws of nature^ The aiiAc 
unwittingly, drew upon the furniture of his own mmd, unaware tlMt 
was defective and had been derived by imperfect reason bom the ki 
earth. Profl Alexander of Princeton has well set forth the errors ef d 
^^ Rational Cosmology** in the Princeton Review for April, 1850; as 
we would commend the article to all interested in the subject* The ki 
of nature when fully learned and understood will appear to the re«c 
like the evolution of one thought But reason should not deomve itn 
and suppose, because it can perceive thk unity, that it can therelbre evoli 
of itself the thought and the system of laws. 

8. American Aeeociation fir the Advancememt tf Sdenee, — ^Ilie na 
meeting of the Scteatifio Association was appointed to be held at Sprinj 
field, Mass., commencing with the first Wednesday of Augfust Fn 
Stephen Alexander of Princeton k President for the year, a^ Ph)£ Ii 
ward Hitchoock Vice-Prseident 
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mcgMtf q^ ik$ Fruh-umitr Fuket of the Wkitem Parium ^ ths 
f THMmd^ W. L ; \fj Thsodorb Gilu 70 pp. 8vo. H. Bail- 
ew York C^tr. (From the Annals of the Lyceum of Natonl 
, New York, Vol. vL) 

ITolft o» NoriK Americaaii OruHacea^ No. L ; by Wm. Stimpsoh. 
Ifo, with 1 plate (from the Annak of the Lyceum Nat Hut of 
kk for Marolif 1858). — ^We have barely space to announce the 
nee of tfiia first part of a systematic account of North American 
sa. It commences with the Maioids and doees with the Pagurus 
BDong the Anomounu 

D. Foaaas: Owinnal papers on the theory of glaoicri, now first ool* 
id cfaroookfiQaUy ananged with a profiUoiy note on the recent p r egress 
w* Mpeot of the theofy. 21%^ Edmbu^ 1869. AACBlsek. 
bacBMOv: Silaria; tbe History of the oldest foesililiMfoai rooks and their 

awilh a hrief sketi^ of the distribatioo of g(4d over the esrth. Sdedi- 
n, 1869. Harrvr, 
owFxjMore: Thelithologyof Sdinbargfa. Bdmbuii^ 
EkAor: StiMfies of tbe Eeses Flora; a complete eDtuiierstaoB of sll plants 
Id within the limits of Lynn, Mass^ and tbe towns siyoiiiiqg. 88 pp. 8tou 



Bosrov Sock Vat, Hmr. 1869.— p. 11, Birds of Fkorids, oontiaaed; 
kfmL--p. 81, Distribntioa and habits of the Smnmer Yellow-bird; Ih. 
-pi 88, luoerals of the gdd region of Georgia; O, T, Jadsmmj^^ 88, On 
w AetiDoid Fdyps of the Coast of tbe United Statee; ^^omis.— p. 86, 
nf West Boxbay; a iSledUw'.— p. 88, A new Helix from liame; T.J. 
«rs.— HO. 89, On the oorro ei re properties of ^nano ; 0. T, Jadeao^ — p. 81» 
' the Oop|Mr and SilTer of tbe Lake Superior region ; C, T, Jtekiokr-^p. 
ibranohiis in tbe Mobawk Biver; J, Xswis.— p. 84, Vote on q»eeies of P6- 
1 W. /Siffiam.— p. 88, On tbe recent eruption of Mauaa Loa; H.Ji.Lf- 
issciiptioos of new shells ; A. A. OcM, — pi 46, Kote on minenUs iDrmed 
ings; a T. /oefooM.— ]^ 47, Note on tfaieknees of tbs earth's crast; W. B. 
-pu 48, Tockaboe contains no starch; G, T, Jackmm, 
nnes AoAa Nat. 6cl PuuLnsLrau, 1869.— pi 91, Tooth of a ICsstodon 
sdurss, probably of tbe tame species as tbe conmion U. 8. Mastodon ; aleo 
■anis oonss from New Jerwy ; /. Ltufy.-"^ 98, On the spedss of Nwo- 

XtOmls.— p. 96, NoCss on Coluber calligaster of Say; A Kmnietit^ 
Uithyological Notices ; O. ^tfwrdL— p 104, Catalogue of birds of Now 
T, 0, Hmnf.—p. 110, Teeth of reptiles and other foMils in tbe Trissik of 
raaia; teeth near tboee of Sauriofatbys and otben of Piplodus from a lo- 

Betfaany in Yiiginia; teeth of Pjrcnodus, Otodos snd Oaleocerdo, pabite 
k of Ptcnodus snd fragments of javs of Ifoiasannis from the Orecn Sand 
ion& Oo^ N. J.; J. Lnt^,^^ 111, Sombrero goaoo; skuU of Ursas Amari- 
aooHied with bonss of ICsstodon at Oxford, lii«i; /. i^idj^.— Eight new 
if tJnionids; /. Lea, — p. 118, Ichthyoloflncsl notices; 0. Oirardr-^ 188, 
simary diTimons of the Salaoaandricue ; i, 2>. Cope.— p. 188, On the genus 
Bins of Authors ; 7! 6W.— pk 181, Description oiHyporhamphus, a genus 

allied to Hemirfaamphus; T, Oill—p. 188. On Dsctyloscopus and Leptoe- 
ro genera of the £unily of Urotcopids ; T. OUL — ^p. 188, Catalogue of Birds 
I in Western Africa by P. R Ducbaillu ; J, Cauin.^f, 144, Notes on a col- 
f Japanese Fishes ; T. OilL^p. 161, Descriptions of twelTO new species of 
'nionids; /. Zeo.- p. 154, Descriptions of new spjociee of Uniones fr^nn 
and other Southern States ; /. Xm.— p 165, Desaiption of a third genus 
rbamphins; T. OiU.—p, 157, Ichthyological Noticee ; O. Oirard, 

BU^ioffraphieid Notices byProf.NiekUi. 

4 BAOHBi.faa of Paris offer the following works: 

js an, Optical FhyiicM, by Billet, Profeesor of Fhjsios in tbe Sdentifio Fse- 

Dyon. YoL II— We baye ahwtdy announced vol L of this rsmarkabla 
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work, which embraoes all that relates to the higher optici^ to which IL Billet fav 
deToted himself. Vol. IL is quite as importaot ana instrnBtiTtt. The labon of 
Thomson, Toung, and Fresnel have contributed meet of the material. 

Photographic Chemishy, by BarreswiU and Dayanne, in 6to, Id edition. — ^Wttfaa 
a few years the first edition of this work, announced bj us, has beeo erhansted sod 
a second edition rendered necessary, llie anthors have introduced into it aU tbs 
latest improvvments, and it contmins many unpublished fiicta FoUowiog the pro- 
gress in photography, they have attached great importance to the procesies on eol- 
fodion and on paper, and placed the daguerrotype m the second nuuE. 

Alitminiumt iU fuUure, manufacture and applicatioru, by & St Claire DeriQe, 
in 8to, 176 pages, with plates. — ^This important work haa been mentioned in ov 
communication on page 126. It contains the whole history of the eableet, and oooi- 
municates many interesting details. Notwithstanding that the FreocSi gOTemmeot 
and priTate individuals have contributed to the researches on aluminium, DeviDs 
informs us that he has sacrificed to it a large part of his personal fortune. 

Phyticlogical invettigationa on the animaieulet tf fregitoNe infimons 

with the elementary orffanimu of plants^ by Plaul Laurent, inspector of fowets, 

Vol 2. 4to, with plates. Paris : T. B. BaiUiere.— We have announced Vol 1, wUeh 
appeared in 1864. This volume, in which micrographic observations plmj so im* 
portant a part, treats especiallv of the elementary organisms of plants^ Panl I«n- 
rent was for Ihirty years professor in the forest school of Jfuacf; he has tninsd 
many pupils, and some of them are, like himsell^ devoted to miorq^oopic stndieiL 

8cimttfie Euayt^ by Victor Meunier, in 12 nos. of 212 pages. YoL Sd. — We bars 
already spoken of this work of popular science, devoted especially to inventioBi 
and discoveries which have not oeen made by those who were properlT aoientifli 
men. The weekly journal, L'Amis dee Sciences, by the same autnor, is devoted to 
the same end. It happens at the present moment, that this journal has entersd 
into the great contest between pan-spermists and hetero-genists, and filvon tlM 
theory of spontaneous generation. Victor Meunier is otherwise a competent mai^ 
and was the favorite pupil of the great nitturalist Stephen Qeoflfroy Saint Hilaire. 

Ths Moniteur dee Hoepitaux. — MedUo-Suroieal Henew of Porit.— This jonnia], 
which appears three times a week, is one of the most celebnted medical penodieals 
of Paris. Its chief editor, N. de Oastelnau, occupies an eminent rank m medical 
criticism. Even^ week this journal presents a critical " fenillston" entitled " medi- 
cal darts," in which the editor. Dr. Toulin, with great spirit attacki cbvlatanism m 
matters of medicine and pharmacy, as well as whatever is absurd in cotemponiy 
physicians. 

Annale of the Parte OheervcUory, published by Leverrier. VoL 4, in 4ta Paris: 
Mallet A Badielier. — ^This important volume is devoted to the theory and to taUss 
of the apparent motion of the sun ; it is entirely from the hand of M. Levenisr, 
who has impressed it with the stamp of his own genius. 

Catalytic Force, or Inveetigatione on the Phenomena of Cowtact^ by T. L. Flnp- 
son. A pamphlet in 4to of 84 pages. — ^Tbis work was crowned by the Hblhnid 
Society of Sciences in 1868. The author examines with much care the phenomssi 
adled catalytic ; he explains these phenomena on a ground-woric of known fretSi sod 
he concludes that catalysis exists only in name, and that the force known mder thi 
name is a pure fiction. 
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XVII. — Obituary Notices of Brown and Humboldt, Members 
*Ae American Academy of Arts and Sciences; from the Report 
the Council of the Academy for 1859. 

(Proceedings of the Academy, vol. iv, p. 229 et seq.) 

YOND the immediate pale of science, and the circle of its 
devoted cultivators, tlic association of the names of HuM- 
r and Brown may seem new and strange; — the one, a name 
iar to the whole civilized world; the other, hardly known 
arge portion of his educated countrymen. Yet these names 

together, in the highest place, upon the rolls of almost 
r Academy of Science in the world ; and the common judg- 

of those competent to pronounce it will undoubtedly be, 

although these vacant places upon those honorable rolls 
be occupied, they will not be fiUed, in this, perhaps not in 
al generations. 

)on the death of Robert Brown, which occurred on the 
of June last, in his eighty-fifth year, it was remarked that, 

to Humboldt, his name adorned the honorary list of a 
er number of scientific societies than that of any other 
•alist or philosopher. It was Humboldt himself who, many 
\ ago, saluted Brown with the appellation of Botanicarum 

Princeps ; and the universal consent of botanists recognized 
3onfirmed the title. However the meed of merit in science 
Id be divided between the most profound, and the most 
e and prolific minds, — between those who divine and those 
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who eJahoratej — it will probably be conceded by all, that no one 
since Linnreus has brought such rare sagacity to bear upon the 
structure, and especially upon the ordinal characters and natural 
affinities of plants, as did Robert Brown. True, he was fortu- 
nate in his time and his opportunities. Men of great genius, 
happily, often are, or appear to be, through their power of turn- 
ing opportunities to good account. The whole herbaria of Sir 
Joseph Banks, and the great collections which he himself made 
around the coast of Australia, in Flinder's expedition, and which 
he was able to investigate upon the spot during the four yeare 
devoted to this exploration, opportunely placed in Brown's able 
hands as it were the vegetation of a new world, as rich as it was 
peculiar, — just at the time, too, when the immortal work of Jus- 
sieu had begun to be appreciated, and the European and other 
ordinary forms of vegetation had begun to be understood in 
their natural relations. The new, various, and singular types 
which render the botany of New Holland so unlike all other, 
Mr. Brown had to compare among themselves, — lo unravel their 
intricacies with scarcely a clew to guide him, except that which 
his own genius enabled him to construct in the process of the 
research, — and to bring them harmoniously into the general sys- 
tem of botanical natural alliance as then understood, and as he 
was himself enabled to ascertain and display it. It was the 
wonderful sagacity and insight which he evinced in these inves- 
tigations, which, soon after his return from Australia, revealed 
the master mind in botanical science, and erelong gave him the 
position of almost unchallenged eminence, which he retained, as 
if without effort, for more than half a century. 

The common observer must wonder at this general recogni- 
tion, during an era of great names and unequalled activity, of a 
claim so rarely, and as it were so reluctantly, asserted. For 
brief and comparatively few — alas! how much fewer than thej 
should have been! — are Mr. Brown's publications. Much the 
largest of them is the Prodromus of the Flora of New Holland, 
issued fifty years ago, which begins upon the one hundred and 
forty-fiflh pJige, and which stopped short at the end of the first 
volume. The others are special papers, mostly of small bulk, 
devoted to the consideration of a particular plant, or a particular 
group or small collection of plants. But their simple titles 
seldom foreshow the full import of their contents. Brown 
delighted to rise from a special case to high and wide generali- 
zations; and was apt to draw most important and always irre- 
sistible conclusions from some small, selected data, or particular 
point of structure, which to ordinary apprehension would appear 
wholly inadtxjuate to the purpose. He had unequalled skill in 
finding decisive instances. So ail his disctoveries, so simply and 
quietly annouDiCed, and all his notes and observations, sedulousl/ 
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educed to the briefest expression, are fertile far beyond the 
sader's expectation. Cautious to excess, never suggesting a 
icory until he had thoroughly weighed all the available objec* 
ons to it> and never propounding a view which he did not know 
ow to prove, perhaps no naturalist ever taught so much in 
•riting so little, or made so few statements that had to be re- 
illed, or even recast ; and of no one can there be a stronger 
jgret that he did not publish more. 

With this character of mind, and while carefully sounding his 
ay along the deep places of a science the philosophy and 
rounds of which were forming, day by day, under his own and 
few contemporary hands, Brown could not have been a volu- 
linous writer. He could never have undertaken a Sysieina Regni 
iDffetabit/s, content to do his best at the moment, and to take 
pen trust what he had not the means or the time to verify, — 
Ke his contemporary, DeCandolle who may worthily be com- 
ired with Brown for genius, and contraste<d with him for the 
ithusiastic devotion which constantly impelled him to publica- 
on, and to lifelong, unselected, herculean labor, over all the 
jld, for the general good. 

Nor could Brown ever be brought to undertake a Oenera 
lantarum, like that of Jussieu ; although his favorable and leis- 
rely position, his vast knowledge, his keen discrimination, and 
is most compact mode of expression, especially indicated him 
T the task. Evidently, his influence upon the progress of Bot- 
ij might have been greater, or at least more immediate and 
.ore conspicuous. Yet, rightly to estimate that influence now, 
e have only to compare the Oenera Plantarum of Endlicher 
ith that of Jussieu, — se[)arated as they are by the half-century 
hich coincided with Brown's career, — and mark how largely the 
>ints of diflFerence between the two, so far as they represent in- 
liry, and genuine advancement in the knowledge of floral struc- 
ire, actually originated with him. Still, after making due allow- 
ice for a mind as scrupulous and cautious as it was clear and 
rofound, also for an unusually retiring disposition, which even 
1 authorship seems to have rendered him as sedulous to avoid 
iblicity as most writers are to gain it, it must be acknowledged 
lat his retentiveness was excessive; and that his guarded pub- 
ihed statements sometimes appear as if intended — like the ana- 
■ams of the older mathematicians and philosophers — rather to 
(Cord his knowledge than to reveal it. But this was probably 
ily in appearance, and rather to be attributed to his sensitive 
!gard for entire accuracy, and his extreme dislike of all parade 
* knowledge, — to the same peculiarity which everywhere led 
im to condense announcements of great consequence into short 
uragrapbs or foot-notes, and to insert the most important facts in 
aientbeses, which he who runs over the page may read, indeed, 
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but which only the most learned and the most reflecting will be 
apt to comprehend. In candor it must be said, that his Ions 
career has left some room for the complaint that he did not feel 
bound to exert fully and continuously all his matchless gifts in 
behalf of the science of which he was the most authoritative 
expositor. 

but if thus in some sense unjust to himself and to his high 
calling, Brown could never be charged with the slightest injus- 
tice to any fellow-laborer. He was scrupulously careful, even 
solicitous, of the rights and claims of others ; and in tracing 
the history of any discovery in which he had himself borne a 

fart, he was sure to award to each one concerned his full due. 
f not always communicative, he was kind and considerate to all. 
To adopt the words of one of his intimate associates, " those 
who knew him as a man will bear unanimous testimony to the 
unvarying simplicity, truthfulness, and benevolence of his char- 
acter," as well as to "the singular uprightness of his judgment" 

The remaining, and the most illustrious name of all, — and one 
in its wide renown strongly in contrast with the last, — has only 
just now been inscribed upon our obituary list. 

The telegraph of the last week brought to us the painful in- 
telligence that the patriarch of science, the universal Humboldt, 
died at Berlin on the 6th of May. Born in 1769, a year more 
prolific in great men than any equal period of all preceding time,* 
Humboldt had, before the end of the eighteenth century, exhib- 
ited qualities of the very highest order, and obtained a place of 
acknowledged celebrity in Europe. This, however, was tne mere 
prelude to his career, for with tlie close of that century he com- 
menced, with Bonpland, his wonderful exploration of Spanish 
America, which continued during five years. This journey must 
be considered in all future time as, substantially, the scientific 
discovery of Spanish America ; and whether we measure its re- 
sults by the amount of knowledge through the wide fields of 
Astronomy, Geography, Geology, Mineralogy, Meteorology* Zo- 
ology, Botany, and rolitical Economy, or the personal (qualities 
by which this knowledge was collected and reouced to its place 
in the records of science, we cannot hesitate to rank the expedi- 
tion amongst the most important and successful ever executed 
by man. 

On his return to Europe, in 1805, Humboldt was employed 
several years in reducing his immense collection of materials to 
form for publication. From that time to his death, a period of 
almost half a century, he resided (except for a short time, in 

♦ Napoleon, Wellington, Mehemet Ali, Soult, Lanues, Ncy, Castlereagh, Cb*- 
tenubriand, Cuvicr, and Humboldt. [The name of Mcttemich is sometimes added 
to this list, probably incorrectly. That of Canning^ certainly does not belong here. 
Dor that of Mackintosh, nor of Sir Walter Scott. — Eds.] 
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rhich he made his journey to Northern Asia) in Europe, mostly 
n France and Germany. The last twelve or fifteen years of this 
preat man were principally employed in the production of his 
Tosmos^ — the crowning labor of his long life, the harvest of his 
nature wisdom, — a work that could not have been produced by 
nj other man, simply because no other man possessed the trea- 
ares, or a key to tne treasures, of the various knowledge con- 
ained in it. 

From his return to Europe to his death, he possessed, indis- 
putably, the first place amongst philosophers, for the vast extent 
►f his acquirements. Without doubt, at all times during the 
^resent century there have been men much greater than Hura- 
K>Idt in each special department of science, but no one to com* 
wure with him in the number of subjects in which he had but 
ew superiors, — no one who could, like him, bring all the sciences 
Dto one field of view, and compare them as one whole, through 
heir relations and dependences. It was probably this extent of 
mowledge that led him to generalization rather than particular 
liscovery; to trace connections and relations, rather than to 
earch for new and minute facts or particular laws ; to produce 
he Cosmos, rather than discover the atomic theory or the cellu- 
ar formation of organic structures. Many other men have been 
nasters of several specialties. Humboldt alone brought the whole 
ange of the physical and natural sciences into one specialty. 

We cannot close this brief notice of the character and career 
f£ our illustrious associate without one moment's allusion to his 
imiable moral nature, his love of justice, and his superiority to 
ill merely personal ends. So strong was his desire to give the 
ofluence oi his high scientific position to the cause of civiliza- 
ion and the progress of knowledge, by assisting all applicants 
or his opinion and advice upon scientific subjects, that he per- 
nitted a correspondence to oe extorted from him which in his 
ast days became a load too great to be borne, and compelled a 
5ry for relief that had hardly subsided when the news of hi& 
leath reached us. 

Such is the faint outline of a man whose name is indelibly 
initten with those who have been most eminent in this wonder- 
lOl age of scientific activity. The Academy claims the privilege, 
in common with the learned societies with which he was associ- 
ited throughout the civilized world, to express its sorrow for his 
itatikj and to ofier its tribute of honor to nis memory. 
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Art. XVm. — On the power possessed by the Larves of varioiu 
common Flies of consuming^ vnthout apparent injury to them- 
selves, tlie flesh of animals which have died from the effects cf 
Arsenic; by Frank H. Storer. 

Read before the Boston Society of Natural Hittory, Jainmrj 6, 1809. 

Some months since my attention was attracted by finding 
several living maggots upon the liver of a subject in the stom- 
ach of which I had previously detected the presence of arsenicL 
This, eight days after death. As this liver was found, on analy- 
sis, to be saturated with arsenic, a number of experiments were 
made for the purpose of ascertaining whether the larvse observed 
had really b^n nourished by the poisoned flesh on which they 
were discovered. 

Several living rats having been obtained, they were fed with 
cake which contained arsenious acid in various quantitie& Aft^ 
eating this they in every case soon died. Their skins having 
been removed, the carcasses were exposed in a chamber to which 
flies had free access. In the course of forty-eight hours the 
bodies of the rats were thoroughly fly-blown, and were soon 
covered by a multitude of larvae. Having completely consumed 
the flesh of the rats — leaving the bones bare, as in the specimen 
now exhibited to the Society — ^the maggots concealed themselves 
in sheltered corners and were converted into chrysalids in doe 
course. These results were constant, having been exactly simi- 
lar in every instance. Some two dozen or less of these chrysar 
lids being subjected to analysis, metallic arsenic was readily ob- 
tained from them. It might be thought that this proves nothing 
more than that the flesh of the rats contained arsenic, and that^ 
that obtained from the chrysalids had possibly been mechani- 
callv attached to the exterior surfaces of the larvae and not have 
been swallowed by them. This view would indeed seem to be 
supported by the fact that — as may be seen in the specimen pre- 
sented — the surface of the bones from which the flesh has been 
thus devoured is covered with a white powder which has the 
appearance of arsenious acid. However this may be, only two 
alternatives remain if it is not admitted that the arsenic found 
in the chrysalids had really been assimilated by the larvae: 
either the latter must possess an instinct which lead^ them to 
reject altogether the poison, or it is excreted by them after in- 
jestion. In the lack of any positive knowledge of the condition 
in which arsenic or other inorganic poison exists when contained 
in organic tissues, it seems idle to dwell at greater length on 
this point. 
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It would have been interesting to have preserved the chrysa- 
Is in order to ascertain whether they were capable of meta- 
>rphosis, and if so, whether the perfect insect would have 
en healthy and vigorous. I therefore kept a number of them 
ring two months, at the end of which time they were ncci- 
ntally lost. None of these underwent any change, w hile a 
mber of diminutive flies, apparently not ichneumons, which 
tained access to them, died almost immediately, as was sup- 
sed from having fed upon them. The chrysalids were bow- 
er in a perfect state of preservation, being full of pulp, just 
fore they were lost. The empty shells of other cnrysalids, 
lich had been formed at the same time as the above, were 
vertheless found about the room from time to time within the 
: weeks following their formation, indicating that some of 
em had been metamorphosed, as the appearances of these 
ells were normal and no larvse other than those which had 
1 upon the arsenicated specimens had been admitted to the 
artment 

Numerous experiments were now made for the purpose of as- 
rtaining how large a quantity of arsenious acid might be con- 
Ined in flesh witnout rendering it unfit food for these larvae ; 
thout much success it must be confessed owing to the facility 
ith which animal tissue is hardened hy arsenious acid. If bits 

flesh are soaked in an aqueous solution of this substance — no 
Alter how dilute the solution may be — the arsenious acid will 
lite with the exterior portions of the flesh, forming a com- 
mand which, when exposed to the air, dries up in a tew hours 

the hardness of leather and forms an impervious coating, 
bis hardening may indeed be somewhat delayed by wrapping 
e flesh in moist cloths, in which case the eggs of flies will 
ten be deposited. These eggs produce living worms, unless 
I much arsenic has been used that the surface of the flesh is 
>vered with a strong solution of it; but these worms never at- 
ined maturity in any of my experiments: they perished for 
le most part on account of the gradual hardening of the flesh 
hich could not be entirely prevented, or from long continued 
)ntact with the solution of arsenious acid, a thin film of which 
as in some instances allowed to cover the surface of the flesh. 
1 this case the grubs, an hour or two afler leaving the egg, 
ould commence crawling about very rapidly, evidently much 
ritated by the solution with which they were surrounded; this 
LOtion would be kept up sometimes during six or eight hours 
efore death ensued. 

We all know how quickly' flies themselves are destroyed by 
rsenic — it being the active ingredient of nearly all the popular 
y-papers, powders and poisons of the shops — ^it is a matter of 
o 8\irprise therefore that the parents of the grubs in question 
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should have perished by scores, as they did while depositing 
their eggs upon the poisoned flesh. I may here observe that the 
only reference to this subject which I have been able to find is 
the remark of Jaeger (quoted by Orfila, Traiti de Toxicohgie^ 
Paris, 1852, I, 379) that "insects, such as spiders, flies, oc., 
quickly die when arsenious acid in solution is introduced into 
their digestive organs or applied to their soft exterior parts. 
The larvce of flies live a Utile longer than the insects which have tm- 
dergone metamorphosis^ 

It being impossible to obtain satisfactory results by the method 
of experimenting which has just been described, I had com- 
menced another series of experiments upon small animals, into 
the arterial systems of which solutions of arsenic of different 
degrees of concentration had been injected soon after death. 
These trials were brought to an abrupt termination by cold 
weather and the consequent disappearance of all flie& The 
same difficulties were however experienced here as in the pre- 
vious cases though in a lesser degree ; the flesh having always 
a tendency to become dry and hard. As this hardening did 
not take place so rapidly in the injected specimens as where bita 
of flesh had been soaked in a solution of arsenious acid, so the 
larvae were enabled to attain a much larger size, before drying 
up, than in the previous instances. Indeed in several cases 
where favorable, moist positions had been secured, they lived 
for three or four days, becoming quite large and evidently almost 
ready to pass into the chrysalid state. This, upon the body of 
a rat weighing seven and a half ounces, into which four and a 
half grains of arsenious acid in aqueous solution had been in- 
jected. 

In order to avoid the hardening influence of arsenious acid, 
solutions of arsenic acid — an eminently hygroscopic substance 
— were resorted to, but from having been used in too concen- 
trated a state, the larvae were destroyed, in the course of a few 
hours after birth, from contact with the solution which had 
oozed out upon the surface of the flesh ; showing clearly, as 
with arsenious acid, that there is a limit to the amount of arsenic 
which these larvae can support. 

It is probable indeed that in every case the harmlessness of 
the poison depends entirely on its being so much diluted that it 
is no longer present in sufficient dose to destroy the larvae. I 
am however inclined to believe that it will be K)und that they 
can consume with impunity any flesh into which arsenic has 
been carried by vital processes. A view which is certainly 
strongly supported by the fact of finding them upon the arseni- 
cated human liver, an organ which, as is well known, is suscep- 
tible of absorbing a particularly large quantity of this poison. 
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mentioning these results, some time since, to Prof. Jeffries 
lan, he recalled an instance, similar to those which have 
mentioned, that had occurred a short time before in his 
dissecting room. The arm of a subject which had been 
ughly injected with a solution of arsenic acid, having been 
ertently thrown aside and left unnoticed for several days 
oond completely riddled and alive with maggots. 
is matter is one of some importance to chemists occupied 
judicial investigations, who must not infer that a fly-blown 
I can contain no arsenic; and is especially interesting from 
ct that several authors have urged that the attention of 
ts should be particularly directed to the behavior of flies 
i may alight on any matter suspected of containing poison; 
ly die almost immediately arsenic is probably present and 
be specially sought for. One case at least is on record 
Graltier, IVaiti de Toxicobgie, Paris, 1855, I, 406) where the 
ts having searched in vain for laudanum which was sup- 
l to have produced death, were led to look for arsenic, 
1 thev found, from having observed that the flies which 
pen tne suspected organs soon perished. 
t the subject is also, as it seems to me, worthy the attention 
is society, as affording another indication of the great dif- 
jes which exist between animals in their several conditions 
jtamorphosis* and of the caution with which all experi- 
\ upon the action of remedies or poisons on animals of any 
pecies should be received when brought forward as indica- 
bf what that action will be upon other animals. 

aumot refrain, moreover, from calling attention to its obvious bearing upon 
portant practical question of the destruction of insects injurious to vegeta- 
:. ; for it is highly probable that the larvae of many other insects besides flies 
I susceptible to the action of poisons than the perfect insect Camphor, for 
e, is esteemed a preventive of the common clothes-moth, and its vapor is 
M unpleasant to, ii not absolutely destructive of, that insect when in its but- 
tate; but, as is well known, while it remains a worm it caii feed with impu- 
KKi woolen stuifs, no matter how thickly they may be strewn with camphor, 
manner the larvae of Dermextes and Anthreni, as proved by the experiments 
Cabot (Proc Bost. Soc of Nat Hist, vii, 5), can consume bird-skms which 
sen soaked m strong solutions of corrosive sublimate or in a saturated hot 
) of arseoious acid, although they will not touch specimens which have been 
in an alcoholic solution of strycnnine. 
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Abt. XIX — On some Beaciions of the Salts of Lime and Magnt- 
sia, and on the Formaiion of Ghupsums and Magnesian Btxh; 
by T. Stebry Hunt, F.R.S., of the Geol. Survey of Canada.* 

The importance, in a geological point of view, of ^^umand 
of the carbonates of lime and magnesia in the forms of hmestone, 
dolomite ajod magnesite, has led me to make a seriei of re- 
searches, whose results serve to explain many things hitherto 
obscure in the history of these substances. I propose in the 
present paper to describe^ in the first place, certain cnemical le- 
jactions of the salts of lime and magnesia ; and, secondly, to con* 
sider the priucipal facts in the history of gypsums, and magnesiin 
rocks, and the theory of their formation. 

I. 

On the action of solutions of bicarbonate of soda on salts of Urns 

and moffnesia. 

1, In studying some years since the geological relations of alka- 
line mineral waters I found that by tne action of a solution of 
carbonate of soda, a partial separation of the salts of lime from 
magnesia could be enected. Subsea uent experiments, made with 
dilute solutions of bicarbonate of sooa, have led me to the follow- 
ing results. 

If to a solution containing besides common salt the chlorids 
of calcium and magnesium in the proportion of one equivalent 
of each, we add a solution of bicarbonate of soda in water satu- 
rated with carbonic acid, there separates a gelatinous precipitate. 
which very soon becomes crystalline. Collected and washea 
after a few hours, it is found to consist of carbonate of lime with 
but a small proportion of carbonate of magnesia, which in three 
successive precipitations from the same saline liquid, was found 
to equal 2*20, 2*00, and 1-23 per cent The proportion of sepa- 
rated carbonate of magnesia diminished as tne mi^esian salts 
predominated in the solution, which now gave no further preci- 

Sitate with bicarbonate of soda, but yielded by evaporation to 
ryness, a granular residue of hydrated carbonate of magnesisi 
with very little lime. In this way, a litre of the solution gave 
4*19 grams of carbonate of magnesia, (MgO, COa) and only (M4 
grm. of carbonate of lime, while the soluble portion still retained 
in the form of chlorid, 1176 grms. of magnesia, but no lime, 

* The experiroents detailed in the first section of this paper, as weU m some m 
the second, hitTe appeared ia the Report of the Qeol. Survey of Canada for 1867; 
the others of thiit section, together with those of the third, ara from the fortboommr 
Report for 1858. See alM this Journal, [2] xx7i, 110, and the Canadian Jonniu 
for Ma7« 1869, p. 18^, Many of the original observations in the fourth aaetioii 
^eadj been published JA the B^porti of the Snrrey, but an now lor the fM 
iuoM fcrooght together. 
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2. A portion of the saline solution from which about one-third 
of the hme had been separated as above by bicarbonate of soda^ 
gave by thirty minutes ebullition, a precipitate which for a 
litre equalled 0-666 grm. of carbonate of lime and 0173 of car- 
bonate of magnesia. Another portion of the same solution when 
Bvaporated to dryness at 120*^ R, gave 0^805 of carbonate of 
lime, but no magnesia. 

8. If in the preceding experiments we employ a somewhat 
tUlute solution of bicarbonate of soda there is no immediate pre- 
cipitation of carbonate of lime. A solution was prepared with 
one litre of water, 29*2 grms. of sea-salt, 13*8 of chlorid of calcium. 
50*7 of hydrated chloria of magnesium, and 10*0 grms. of hydrated 
lulpbate of soda, the three chlorids being in the proportion of 
two equivalents of the first and third to one of cnlorid of cal- 
ciam. In another litre of water were dissolved 42*0 grms. (equal 
to two equivalents) of bicarbonate of soda, and the liquid was 
then saturated with carbonic acid gas. Of this solution, 500 
eabic centimeters would have been required to decompose the 
whole of the chlorid of calcium in the first, and 200 c. c. of it 
were gradually added to this with stirring, but without pro- 
iueing any visible effect. A further portion of 100 c. c. caused 
% slight turbidness, which was soon replaced by a crystalline 
precipitate, adhering to the sides of the vessel, and gradually in^ 
oeasmg in amount. After a repose of forty hours at 68^ F., the 
precipitate was collected and analyzed. It weighed 4*3 grms., and 
was carbonate of lime, with 8'3 p. c. of carbonate of magnesia. 

4. The saline liquid, augmented by the washings of the preci' 
pitate, now measured I'^WO c. c. j of this one-half was mingled 
with 100 c c of the alkaline solution, being the quantity re 
luired for the decomposition of the remaining lime salt. No 
immediate change was apparent, but at the end of twenty-four 
liouiB there had separated a crystalline precipitate, weighing 
2*288 grms., and consisting of carbonate of lime with only 2*6 p. c^ 
»f carbonate of magnesia. 

6. The reason of this separation of lime from nwignesia in the 
ibove experiments is evioent, when we consider that carbonate 
rf magnesia at ordinary temperatures decomposes the soluble 
salts of lime* Thus, according to Mitscherlich, magnesite or do-' 
lomite slowly transforms a solution of gypsum into one of sul- 
phate of magnesia, carbonate of lime being formed at the same 
ame. I have observed a similar reaction between dolomite and 
\ aolutioD of chlorid of calcium, especially at about 125° F. De 
Senarmont, and after him Bineau, found that solutions of bicar- 
bonate of magnesia decompose ehlorid of calcium in the cold, or 
It temperatures below 212^ F. with precipitation of nearly pure 
aurbonate of line, although the assertion of the latter, that sul* 
phate of lime is decomposed by the same agent^ is, as I shall 
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presently show, not quite correct. The power of decomposing 
gypsum appears to belong only to solutions containing monoca^ 
bonate of magnesia. 

6. When a portion of moist recently precipitated hydro- 
carbonate of magnesia is added to a solution of bicarbonate of 
lime, it is immediately dissolved, but the transparent solution 
soon becomes turbid from separation of carbonate of lime. A 
similar reaction is produced by carbonate of soda, which precipi- 
tates carbonate of lime from a solution of the bicarbonate. 

7. The preceding experiments show a remarkable degree of 
solubility in recently formed bicarbonate of lime ; the liquid ia 
§ 4 deposited spontaneously an amount of carbonate of lime 
equal to 2*6 grms. per litre ; and if we add, as in § 2, 0*8 grms. for 
the amount of carbonate remaining in solution, we shall have 
8'4: grms. of carbonate of lime held for a time dissolved as bicar- 
bonate in a litre of saline water, at the ordinary pressure of the 
atmosphere ; the experiment detailed in § 3, indicates a solubility 
at least as great. 

Boutron and Boudet, by treating lime-water with carbonic acid, 
obtained supersaturated solutions holding 2 '3 grms. of carbonate 
in a litre, but the half of this was soon deposited, and they found 
that a litre of water charged with carbonic acid, under a pres- 
sure of several atmospheres, cannot retain more than 1*16 grms. 
of carbonate of lime in permanent solution. We have seen in 
§ 2, that a saline solution retains after some hours exposure, 0*805 
grms. of carbonate. In other trials I have found 0*838 and 0*916 
grms. of carbonate of lime in pure water saturated with carbonic 
acid at the atmospheric pressure. A solution prepared under a 
pressure of several atmospheres with excess of carbonic acid, 
and then exposed for twelve hours in a loosely covered vessel, 
still retained 0*730 grms. of carbonate of lime in a litre. Bischof 
estimates the solubility of bicarbonate of lime at one part in 
1000, which may be regarded as correct. 

Lassaigne found a saturated solution of bicarbonate of lime to 
contain six equivalents of carbonic acid for one of lime ; but fix)m 
an experiment of Bischof it would appear, that an amount of 
lime equal to 0*59 grms. of carbonate to a litre may exist in solu- 
tion as sesqui-carbonate. — {Lehrbuch der Geohgie^ ii, 1126.) 

8. According to the same author, when a current of carbonic 
acid is passed for a long time through water containing pure 
magnesia in suspensson, there is dissolved a quantity equal to 
1*35 grms. of carbonate of magnesia to a litre. — (Ibid.^ i, 387.) 
Under certain conditions, however, water is capable of dissolving 
an amount of carbonate of magnesia many times greater than 
that stated by Bischof. In § 1 we have seen that a litre of water, 
containing at the same time chlorids of sodium and magnesium, 
may hold dissolved as bicarbonate 4*19 grms. of carbonate of mag- 
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sesia ; and by adding known quantities of carbonate of soda to 
a solution of chlorid of magnesium and passing a current of 
carbonic acid through the mixture, I have founait easy to ob- 
tain permanent solutions, containing not less than 21*0 grms. of 
moDocarbonate of magnesia in a litre. Bineau, by prolonging for 
several days the action of carbonic acid, obtained a solution 
which contained in a litre 11*2 grms. of magnesia (equal to 23*5 
gra. of magnesian carbonate), combined with very nearly two 
equivalents of carbonic acid. 

The observations of H. Rose, and of Longchamp, show that 
the presence of alkaline chlorids, sulphates or carbonates, as well 
as of magnesian salts, increases the solubility of carbonate of 
magnesia in water. This may explain the great difference be- 
tween the determination of Bischof, in which all foreign salts 
were excluded from the solution, and the experiments of Bineau 
and myself, with solutions which always contained salts of soda 
or magnesia. That the presence of such salts does not, on the 
contrary, augment the solubility of bicarbonate of lime, is appa- 
rent from § 2. 

9. Bineau found that during the spontaneous evaporation of 
a solution of bicarbonate of magnesia carbonic acid escaped, and 
carbonate of magnesia separated, until at length the liquid re- 
tained in a litre only from 0*10 to 0'17 grms. of carbonate of mag- 
nesia, with sufficient carbonic acid to form a sesquicarbonate. 
Such solutions, when transferred to closed vessels, were sponta- 
neously decomposed, hydrated carbonate of magnesia separating 
while a bicarbonate remained in solution. — {Ann, de CIdm. et cfe 
Phvs., [3], li, 302.) 

This spontaneous decomposition of the sesquicarbonate of mag- 
nesia into monocarbonate and bicarbonate is somewhat analogous 
to that exhibited by a recent supersaturated solution of bicarbon- 
ate of lime, which as we have seen, breaks up into an insoluble 
monocarbonate and free carbonic acid or a very acid salt. 
The reaction is observed in a remarkable manner during the 
evaporation of certain saline mineral waters, which contain abun- 
dance of bicarbonate of magnesia. A portion of water from the 
Plantagenet spring was left to evaporate in an open basin in 
summer, until its volume was reduced to one-jBfth. The 
dear solution was then decanted from a crystalline crust of car- 
bonates of lime and magnesia, and transferred to a carefully 
dosed flask, where after two or three days, it deposited a strongly 
adherent crust of hydrated carbonate of magnesia, chiefly on the 
lower parts of the vessel. The amount of this deposit was equal 
to 0772 grms. of carbonate of magnesia to a litre of the concen- 
trated liquid, which contained no lime, but abundance of bicar- 
bonate and chlorid of magnesium, after the separation of the 
precipitate. 
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n. 

On the reaction hetioeen solutions of bicarbonate of lime and ths 

sulphates of soda and magnesia. 

10. If to a solation of bicarbonate of lime we add a portion 
of sulphate of soda or sulphate of mamesia, there are formed 
by double decomposition, bicarbonate of soda or bicarbonate of 
magnesia and sulphate of lime, which latter salt may be precipi- 
tated by the addition of alcohol. 

To 400 cubic centimeters of a recently prepared transparent 
solution of bicarbonate of lime there were aadea two grams of by- 
drated sulphate of soda, and the solution was then mingled with 
an ec^ual volume of alcohol of 90 p. c. A white fiocculent predpi- 
tate immediately appeared, which was collected after a few honn^ 
and washed with dilute alcohol. It was completely flK)Iable in 
water, but was again thrown down by alcohol, with the addition 
of a few drops of hydrochloric acid, and was pure sulphate of lime, 
weighing, wnen ignited, 0*428 grms., which corresponds to 0^16 
grms. of carbonate of lime to the litre. 

11. 400 c. c. of the same solution of bicarbonate of lime wctb 
treated with 2*0 grms. of crystallized sulphate of magnesia and 
alcohol, as above; the precipitated sulphate of lime equalled 
0-467 grm. The filtrate from which the alcohol had been expel- 
led gave by boiling, a copious precipitate containing a little lime 
and 0*276 grms. of carbonate of magnesia; theory requires 0*288. 

12. 600 c. c. of a recent solution of bicarbonate of lime widi 
2*0 grms. of hy drated sulphate of soda and an equal volume of 
alcohol, gave a precipitate of gypsum, which when dissolved in 
water and reprecipitated as in § 10, gave 0*570 of sulphate of 
lime, equal to 'SSS grm. of carbonate of lime to a litre. The alka- 
line filtrate was evaporated to dryness, the residue redissolved, 
and precipitated at a boiling heat by a dilute solution of chloiid 
of calciimi. The carbonate of lime thus obtained was free fh)m 
sulphate, and corresponded to *445 grm. of carbonate of soda; 
theory demands *442. 

IS. In consequence of this formation of gypsum, the solubili^ 
of carbonate of lime in c«arbonic acid water is, as I have founo, 
very much increased by the presence of sulphate of soda^ or sul- 
phate of magnesia. To a little more than 200 c. c. of lime-water 
were added 4*0 grms. of sulphate of soda, and a stream of carefully 
washed carbonic acid gas was then passed through the liquid for 
four hours, at the end of which time the solution of the carbon- 
ate of lime was nearly complete. On the addition of an eqnal 
volume of absolute alcohol, there fell a precipitate of gypsum, 
which, when washed, eflFervesced slightly with hydrochloric add 
from a trace of carbonate of lime ; but hieing again thrown down 
from its aqueous solution by alcohol, gave 0*555 grms. of i| 
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sulphate of lime, equal to about 2*0 grms. of carbonate of lime to 
a litre. The carbonate of soda in the alkaline filtrate was found, 
hj the indirect method of § 12, equal to *4S4 grm. ; theory re- 
quires *432. 

14. In another experiment, a dilute solution of sulphate of 
soda was treated with an excess of bicarbonate of lime, in order 
lo determine whether it were possible to decompose completely 
the Boda-salt by this means. After throwing down the ^psum 
by alcohol, the residue contained for a litre 1*080 of ca^rbonate 
and 0'620 of sulphate of soda. 

15. 250 c. c. of water, containing ten grams of hydrated sulphate 
of soda, and two grams of pure carbonate of lime, were exposed 
tor an hour and a half to a current of carbonic acid gas, and the 
solution was then left for four hours in a covered flask, after 
which 160 c. c of the clear liquid were mixed with an equal 
Tolame of absolute alcohoL A copious precipitate was formed, 
which, after twelve hours, was collected ; it was completely solu- 
Ue in 200 c. c of water, from which alcohol threw down *S43 grms. 
of sulphate of lime, besides a farther portion of *020 grs. from 
the evaporated filtrate, making a total of 868 grs., equal to 2*420 
gra. of sulphate of lime to the litre. 

16. 200 0. c. of a similar solution to the last, gave with alco- 
hol, a precipitate of gypsum, which was readily soluble in water, 
and being thrown down as oxalate, gave an amount of carbonate 
of lime equal to 1*820 grms. to the litre, or 2*476 of sulphate of 
lune. 

17. A current of carbonic acid gas was passed for an hour 
and a quarter through a solution containing sulphate of magne- 
sia ana carbonate of Time. The filtered liquid remained transpa* 
lent after many hours exposure to the air; but 200 c. c. of it 
gave with alcohol a precipitate of gypsum, which was collected 
after twelve hours and was completely soluble in water, from 
which solution the lime was thrown down as oxalate, giving an 
amount of carbonate equal to 1*665 grms. or to 2*128 grms. of sul- 
phate of lime to the litre. The alcoholic filtrate by evaporation 
to dryness over a water-bath, gave a little carbonate of hme, and 
an amount of carbonate of magnesia equal to 1*100 grms. to the 
litre; theory requires 1*812, but it is aifficult to separate in this 
way the whole of the carbonate of magnesia from an excess of 
sidphate. 

18. It thus appears that in the presence of sulphate of soda 
or magnesia, water saturated with carbonic acid is capable of 
diasolvine nearly twice the ordinary proportion of carbonate of 
lime^ or from 1*565 to 1*820 grms. to tne litre. The lime in these 
liquids is doubtless to be regarded as existing chiefly as sul- 
phate^ of which salt they are nearly saturated solutions. The 
aeteraiinations, in § 15, § 16 and § 17, give respectively one 
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part of sulphate of lime for 418, 404 and 459 parts of water. 
The solubility of this salt in pure water has been variously 
stated. Accordinff to Bucholz, one part of sulphate of lime re- 
quires 460 parts of hot or cold water for its solution ; but Giese 
gives 380 parts of cold, and 388 of boiling water, its solubil- 
ity being increased, according to 0. Henry, by the presence of 
sulphate of soda. — (Gmelin, Handbook^ (Cavenaish edL,) iii, 202.) 
I determined the amount of sulphate of lime in a solution pre- 
pared by agitating frequently for several davs, pure artificially 
prepared gypsum, with distilled water, at 60 F. The lime was 
thrown down as oxalate, and indicated one part of sulphate of 
lime to 483 parts of water. Another portion of the same solu- 
tion was evaporated at a gentle heat until crystals of gypsom 
separated, and the clear saturated solution decanted from these 
crystals after twelve hours of repose at 60° F., contained one 
part of sulphate of lime for 372 parts of water, which approaches 
closely to the determination of Giese. 

19. In a late paper, by Bineau, on the earthy carbonates 
already cited {Ann, de Vhim. et de Phys.^ [8] li., 297), the author 
refers to a memoir of Mr. E. Marchand, who asserts that a litre 
of water may hold dissolved as bicarbonate, about 2*5 grms. of 
carbonate of lime, and that sulphate of lime and alkaline bicarbon- 
ates may co-exist in natural waters. These statements are con- 
troverted by Bineau, but the latter of them is fully sustained by 
the experiments which we have described, while the augmented 
solubility of the carbonate of lime is to a great extent explained 
if the solutions of Marchand contained soluble sulphates. I have 
not however been able to verify the assertion of Marchand, that 
sulphate of lime separates from mixed solutions of bicarbonate of 
lime and sulphate of soda, unless indeed by the intervention of 
alcohol ; although as will now be shown gypsum may be crys- 
tallized from mingled a<j[ueous solutions of bicarbonate of lime 
and sulphate of magnesia. 

20. When a solution like that of § 17 is evaporated at a 
gentle heat, it might be expected that carbonate of lime, being a 
less soluble salt than gypsum, or the carbonate of magnesia, 
would be deposited. I have found, however, that from such a 
solution under these conditions, gypsum separates, while bica^ 
bonate of magnesia remains in solution. The sulphate of mag- 
nesia employed in the following experiments was carefully re- 
crystallized and contained no traces of lime or free acid ; its solu- 
tion did not alter the color of curcuma, but slowly restored that 
of reddened litmus. The carbonic acid employed was evolved 
from limestone hydrochloric acid, and carefully washed, so that 
its solution was not troubled by nitrate of silver. 

To 500 c. c. of water were added twelve grams of sulphate of 
magnesia and half a gram of precipitated carbonate of lime, and 
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rent of carbonic acid gas passed for two hours through the 
i, when the carbonate of lime was nearly all dissolved. The 
ion was now evaporated in a porcelain basin at a tempera- 
varying from 90 to 110° F., until crystals of sulphate of 
lesia separated ; a little water was then added and the so- 
n, being immediately filtered, contained no lime-salt, but 
strongly alkaline to curcuma paper. When heated it be- 
i turbid before boiling, and after fifteen minutes ebullition 
sited a floccufent precipitate containing '208 grm. of carbon- 
f magnesia. The basin in which the evaporation had been 
ucted was covered with a crystalline crust which eflfervesced 
Elightly with hydrochloric acid ; it was soluble in a large 
me of water, and was principallv gypsum. 
. To 800 c. c. of water were added twenty grams of sulphate 
lagnesia and one gram of pure carbonate of lime; a current 
IS was now passed through the liquid for an hour and a half, 
1 the lime was nearly all dissolved; the solution was satu- 
l with the gas, but contained no trace of chlorine. It was 
ral to curcuma, and gave with alcohol a precipitate of gyp- 
A portion of it heated to boiling remained clear for five 
ites, but then grew turbid and deposited an abundant pre- 
ate of carbonate of lime. 

c. c. of this solution were evaporated at a temperature of 
-190^ F., until crystals of sulphate of magnesia separated ; 

twelve hours repose in the cold a little water was added 
the solution decanted from a precipitate, of which *272 grm. 
! collected ; when this was treated with hydrochloric acid and 
e alcohol a portion of carbonate of lime was removed and 
3 remained '236 grm. of crystalline gypsum, weighing when 
ed, "186, equal to '925 grm. of sulphate of lime to the litre. 
filtered solution of sulphate of magnesia was strongly alka- 
to curcuma, and gave oy boiling, a precipitate which con- 
jd no lime but a portion of carbonate of magnesia equal to 
grm. to the litre ; theory demands 570. 
I. A solution of twelve grams of sulphate of magnesia in 
c c of water was mingled with carbonate of lime and satu- 

1 with carbonic acid. It was then filtered and evaporated 
)Out 160° F., until sulphate of magnesia separated. By this 
as a sparingly soluble crystalline precipitate was formed, 
th contained gypsum equal to 235 grm. of sulphate of lime, 

a little carbonate. The filtrate gave by boiling a precipi- 
of carbonate of magnesia which equalled '098, while theory 
ands -145. 

> 600 c. c. of a solution of bicarbonate of lime were added 
ity grams of sulphate of magnesia, when the liquid which 
before turbid from a portion of suspended carbonate, became 
', and gave by evaporation at 90 F. a precipitate contain*- 
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ing 154 of sulphate of lime, with some carbonate of lime and a 
trace odIj of maffnesia. 

A solution of nve grams of sulphate of magnesia was mingled 
with a portion of solution of bicarbonate of lime, and evaporated 
at 160^-180^ F., further portions of the latter, amounting in all 
to 800 c c. being added as the evaporation went on. There was 
deposited a mixture of carbonate of lime, with crystalline gypmun 
equal to '873 grm. of sulphate of lime to the litre. 

28. It will be remarked, that while the recent solution con* 
taining gypsum and carbonate of magnesia with excess of car- 
bonic acid is neutral to curcuma and may be boiled for some 
minutes before a precipitate of carbonate appears, the liquid 
from which gypsum has been deposited by evaporation is 
strongly alkaline to curcuma paper, and lets fall a precipitate 
of carbonate of magnesia, even before attaining the boiling 
point; this precipitate is in part redissolved as the liquid cook 
When this alkaline liquid is mixed with a solution or gypsum, 
it deposits in a few hours, especially if gently warmed, a crystal- 
line precipitate of carbonate of lime, resultmg from the decom- 
position of the sulphate of lime by the carbonate of magnesia. 

The sulphate of magnesia retains the carbonate of magnesia in 
solution in such a manner that the latter is not rendered com- 
pletely insoluble, even when the liquid is evaporated to drynesB 
over a water-bath. Hence the deficiency observed in the dete^ 
minations of carbonate of magnesia in § 17, § 21 and § 22, where 
a large proportion of sulphate was present The filtrate from 
the carbonate in these cases is still alkaline, and gives with 
nitrates of silver and copper, precipitates of carbonates. 

24. In the preceding experiments all salts, other than thoee 
concerned in tlie reaction, were excluded, but similar results are 
obtained in the presence of sea-salt and chlorid of magnesium. 
Twenty grams of pure chlorid of sodium, and ten grams of sul- 
phate of magnesia^ with a portion of carbonate of lime, were 
added to 800 c. c. of water, and the solution saturated with ca^ 
bonic acid gas. Of this liquid 400 c. c. were evaporated at 160®- 
180^ F., until sea-salt separated, and gave '045 grm. of sulphate 
of lime, mixed with *291 of carbonate. 

Ten grams of chlorid of sodium, and twenty grams of crystal- 
lized chlorid of magnesium were added to 600 c. c. of solution of 
bicarbonate of lime, containing two grams of sulphate of magne- 
sia; 800 c. c. of this solution were now evaporated at 160*'- 
180^ F., until crystals of sea-salt appeared ; there were obtained 
•057 grnL of sulphate of lime. 

25. A saturated solution of one part of sea-salt and two parts 
of sulphate of magnesia was exposed to a cold of 82^ F., when a 
large amount of sulphate of soda separated. The mother liquor, 
containing besidea some sea-salt and sulphate of magneaiii a 
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ge amount of cblorid of ma^esiumi waa dilated with four 
Its of water. 600 c. c. of this solution were mingled with 
bonate of lime, saturated with carbonic acid, and then evapo- 
ed at a temperature of 85°-90** F., to one-tweljfth, when crys- 
s of sea-salt separated, and a crystalline residue of CTpsum was 
:ained. It did not effervesce with hydrochloric acid, and was 
ubie in a large volume of water. The saline liquid by evap* 
tion to dryness, gave '831 of carbonate of magnesia, 
To another portion of 100 c. c« of the saline solution employed 
the last experiment, 600 c. c. of a solution of bicarbonate of 
le were graaually added, the mixture being meanwhile evapo- 
ed at a temperature below 100° F«, and at length carried to 
rness. On treating the mass with water, the strongly saline 
rate was found to contain no lime-salt, but sulphate of lime 
» abundant in the washings, and the residue on the filter, 
en treated with hydrochloric acid, left crystalline grains of 
psmn. 

s6. In the foregoing experiments it is not easy to separate the 
resoluble salts from the gypsum, which, although insoluble 
saturated saline liquids, is readily dissolved by washing with 
ter, in place of which a solution of gypsum may be used. In 
ler case, as a solution of sulphate of lime is decomposed by 
) dissolved carbonate of magnesia, the washings should not be 
agled with the alkaline filtrate in which we wish to determine 
B salt. As a solution of magnesian carbonate which has lost 
excess of carbonic acid by evaporation is incompatible with 
solved gypsum, it is evident that the presence of an excess of 
s acid must be one of the conditions required for the crystal- 
ition of gypsum from such a solution. It often happens that 
ne slight variations in the conditions of the experiment with 
portions of the same solution, will give in one case abund- 
56 of gypsum and in the other chiefly carbonate of lime. 
57. The power of bicarbonate of baryta to decompose sulphate 
magnesia and even sulphate of soda with precipitation of sul' 
!ite of baryta is well known ; and I have founa that the inso« 
^ility of the sulphate of strontia determines a similar result 
solution of bicarbonate of strontia, prepared by passing car- 
lic acid gas through water holding the carbonate in suspen* 
n, was divided into two portions, one of which was mingled 
h. a portion of sulphate of soda and the other with sulphate 
magnesia. The mixtures, at first clear, soon became troubled 
m tlie separation of a precipitate, which adhered to the sides of 
i vessels, and like ammonio magnesian phosphate, along the 
OS marked by the rod in stirring. After twelve hours the 
aids decanted from the precipitate, which was in each case, 
phate of strontia, were evaporated at a gentle heat to a small 
lumei during which ptoceas they deposited a poriiou of cax«< 
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bonate of strontia. The first contained some sulphate, with a 
large proportion of carbonate of soda, and the second, which 
gave no trace of dissolved strontia, let &11 bj boiling a copious 
precipitate of magnesian carbonate. 

An analogous reaction between the sulphates of iron and zino 
and bicarbonate of lime, resulting in the production of gypsum 
and carbonates of zinc and iron, nas already been suggested by 
Monheim to explain the association of these minerals in a modem 
deposit from the waters of a mine. The experiments of Bischof 
have established the fact of such a decomposition for the sulphate 
of copper, as well as for the sulphates oi zinc, and protoxyd of 
iron.— (ieAriucA, ii, 1198-1202.) 

m. 

■ 

On the formation of the dovble carbonate of lime and ma^esia, 

28. The carbonates of lime and magnesia, although so fre- 
quently combined in nature in the form of dolomite, exhibit, 
under ordinary circumstances, little disposition to unite with 
each other. The carbonate of lime, as we have seen, separates 
nearly pure, from solutions of bicarbonate of magnesia, at ordi- 
nary temperatures ; and if by the aid of heat a portion of magne- 
sian carbonate is at the same time precipitated, the two appear 
to be only in a state of admixture. 

Karsten long since observed that dilute acetic acid, at tempera- 
tures below 32° F., readily dissolves carbonate of lime, but is 
without action on the double carbonate of lime and magnesia, 
which constitutes dolomite. By this means he was enabled to 
make a proximate analysis of many magnesian limestones, which 
he found to be mixtures of dolomite with carbonate of lime. 
Before undertaking a series of experiments on the production of 
this double carbonate, I endeavored to fix by experiment the 
limits of error in Karsten's process. 

29. For this purpose I took a pure acetic acid, containing 294 
p. c. of glacial acid ; this was mixed with an equal volume of 
water, so that the dilute acid used in the following experiments 
contained about 15 p. c. of glacial acetic acid. Unless otherwise 
specified, it was employed at 32° F. (lower temperatures being 
difl&cult to regulate), and this temperature was maintained by a 
bath of ice and water. In these conditions the acid dissolved 

})recipitated carbonate of lime and pulverized limestone with 
ively effervescence, even when farther diluted. A pure crys- 
talline dolomite in fine powder was however slowly attacked, 
subsiding to the bottom of the liquid, and disengaging smJl 
bubbles of gas fi:*om time to time. Afler six hours digestion, 
with a large excess of the acid at 32° F., 1*68 grs. of this dolo- 
inite had lost '082 of carbonate of Ume, and "063 of carbonate 
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^sisLy equal to 8*63 p. c. of dolomite, (containing 48*5 p. c. 
sian carbonate). At a temperature of 60^ F., the same 
sed a slow but continued disengagement of gas bubbles 
powdered dolomite, which after 80 hours lost 28*0 p. c. 
Ight, the dissolved portion containing 46*0 p. c. of car- 
f magnesia. At 125^ F. the action oi the acid upon Hie 
1 dolomite was accompanied with gentle effervescence, 
amount dissolved after two hours digestion, was 18*6 

!te crystalline magnesite from Stjria, whose onlj impu- 
a portion of carbonate of iron equal to 0*9 p. o. of per- 
id which was slowly but completely soluble in hot hy- 
ic acid, was also slightly attacKed by dilute acetic acid 
. ; after twelve hours digestion there were dissolved 0*68 
the carbonate. At 126 F. however a distinct efferves- 
\B produced with the acid, and at the end of three hours 
<. of the magnesite were dissolved, 
these experimients it was evident that although not insol- 
tcetic acid of 15*0 p. c. at 82° F., this liauid might serve 
ite dolomite from carbonate of lime, and also at a higher 
;ure to effect a partial separation of dolomite firom mag- 
be insolubility of the double carbonate of lime and 
i in carbonic acid water is also an important &ct in the 
>f dolomite. Bischof found that by the prolonged action 
Ltion of carbonic acid upon a limestone containing 11*54 
magnesian carbonate, tnere were dissolved 4*29 p. c. of 
e 01 lime and not a trace of magnesia. In like manner 
nesian iron-spar, which contained 14*0 p. c. of carbonate 
nd 15'0 p. c. of carbonate of magnesia, gave to carbonic 
er four parts of carbonate of lime for one part of magne- 
)onate. — {Lehrbuch, ii, 1176.) 

ccepting the idea that dolomites have been formed by 
ration of beds of carbonate of lime, Haidinger long 
ggested that a solution of sulphate of magnesia at a 
nperature might produce this change, giving rise by 
iecomposition to carbonate of magnesia and sulphate of 
bough Mitscherlich had shown that at ordinary tempera- 
phate of lime and carbonate of magnesia are mutually 
'^sed (§ 5). Yon Morlot subsequently verified this con- 
>f Haidinger ; he found that by heating together to 200^ 
3e, for six hours in a sealed tube a mixture of two equi- 
>f carbonate of lime and one equivalent of crystallized 
of magnesia, the latter was completely decomposed, 
production of sulphate of lime and carbonate of magne- 
ih he seems to have regarded as forming with the excess 
nate of lime a double carbonate. — (liebig and Kopp^ 
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Jahresbertcht, 1848, ii, 500). Desirous of verifying tbia obflem- 
tion I have repeated the experiment of von Monot^ but have 
found that although the sulphate of magnesia is indeed com- 
pletely converted mto carbonate, this remains for the most part 
m the form of magnesite mechanically intermixed with tlw 
excess of carbonate of lime, which may be separated by the aid 
of dilute acetic acid. 

82. 100 parts of pure precipitated carbonate of lime (two equi- 
valents) and 123 parts of crystalized sulphate of magnesia (one 
equivalent) were intimately mingled and ex}X)sed in sealed daas 
tubes for six hours to a temperature of 892*" F. (200** C.) The 
resulting white tasteless mass was treated with cold dilute acetic 
acid which immediately caused a strong effervescence. When 
this action had subsided the residue was washed with cold water 
and then treated with dilute hydrochloric acid which produced 
no effect in the cold, but by the aid of a gentle heat dissolved a 
large portion with effervescence. The addition of alcohol threw 
down abundance of gypsum from the solution, and the filtrate 
from this being evaporated to dryness and then moistened with 
hydrochloric acid, was digested with absolute alcohol, by which 
the chlorids alone were dissolved, leaving a small residue of 
gypsum, and were found to consist of chlond of magnesium with 
but very little chlorid of calcium. The acetic acia on the con- 
trary had dissolved a large portion of carbonate of lime with but 
little carbonate of magnesia and a little gypsum. Thus in one 
experiment the acetic solution gave besides "079 of sulphate, '528 
of carbonate of lime and OIB of carbonate of magnesia, equal to 
80 p. c. of the dissolved carbonates, while the portion insoluble 
in acetic acid, separated from gypsum by the process just de- 
scribed, gave "459 of carbonate of magnesia and '017 of carbonate 
of lime, or 96*3 p. c. of magnesian carbonate. In another ex- 
periment there was obtained from the residue insoluble in acetic 
acid, carbonate of magnesia 437, carbonate of lime '020. 

The crystallized sulphate of magnesia undergoes the aqueous 
fusion at about 230° i ., and contains sufficient water to render 
the mixture with carbonate of lime somewhat moist after heat- 
ing. The above experiment was however repeated with the ad- 
dition of a portion of water, but with the same result as before; 
the carbonates not dissolved by acetic acid consisted of '242 of 
carbonate of magnesia and "008 of carbonate of lime. 

83. The experiments of de Senarmont have shown that when 
carbonate of magnesia is formed at a temperature of 150^-175** C. 
by the reaction between solutions of sulphate of magnesia and 
carbonate of soda, or by the decomposition of a solution of bi- 
carbonate of magnesia, it separates as a crystalline powder spar- 
ingly soluble in acids and apparently identical witn magnesite 
— Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. [3], xxxii, 148. It is evident fiom 
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results just detailed that a similar result takes place when 
bonate of lime is substituted for the carbonate of soda, the 
bonate of magnesia formed in the presence of an excess of 
bonate of lime retaining only three or four per cent of this 
bonate. 

(4. According to Marignac, when carbonate of lime is heated 
lealed tubes with a solution of chlorid of magnesium to 200^ C. 
fflx hours, there is obtained, besides a portion of chlorid of cai- 
rn, a product consisting of 48*0 parts of carbonate of lime and 

of carbonate of magnesia ; at the end of two hours' heating, 
proportion of magnesian carbonate was less. {Bui Sac, OeoL 

rnxTice [2] vi, 318.) It does not appear whether Marignac ex- 
ined the product bj the aid of acetic acid, but I find that in 

1 process a double carbonate of lime and magnesia is really 
tned. 

\, mixture of six parts of pure precipitated carbonate of lime 
h five parts of pure crystallized hydrated chlorid of magne- 
aSi dissolved in a little water, was placed in sealed tubes and 
kted for eight hours to a temperature of 160^ C. which was 
dually rai^ to 220^ C. Two hours after cooling, the mat- 
was removed from the tubes, washed, dried, and treated 
li dilute acetic acid, which caused a violent effervescence ; as 
•n as this had subsided, the filtrate, which contained a large 
iess of acid and still attacked carbonate of lime with energy, 
B separated by filtration from the undissolved residue which 
s but little more than one-fifth of the whole. The dissolved 
rtion consisted in 100 parts of carbonate of lime 96*86, carbon- 
of magnesia 8*14. 

{5. Previous experiments had shown me that in operating 
h fflass tubes, a portion of silicate of magnesia is always 
med,* and as this is decomposed by*mineral acids, acetic acid 
8 employed in the analysis of the undissolved carbonates, of 
ich '800 grm. from the last experiment were treated with acetic 

ThfB gUn of the tubes is always more or leas attacked in these experiments, 
cr alcMie at the temperature employe<l dissolving from it a portion uf allcaline 
■te, which by double decomposition with carbonate or chlorid gives rise to a sili- 
i of magnesia. A mixture of carbonates of lime and magnesia with water and 
xmate of soda having been h<»ated for several hours in glass tubes to 160^-170^ 
bt greater part of the magnesia was found to be chansred into a light flocculent 
Irated silicate insoluble in acetic acid, but decomposed without effervescence by 
Bitioo with liydrochloric acid, which took up a large portion of magnesia with 
r a trace of lime, and left granubir silica. I have not yet obtained this silicate in 
Icient purity to determine its precise con««titution. 

Whto a mixture of mafl:ne8ite and crystalline quartz was heated for several weeks 
i eopper vessel with a solution of carbonate ol soda to 180^ C. it was found that 
Aj tne whole of the quartz had been converted into a hydrous silicate of masne- 
aitmr decomposing which by sulphuric scid the now soluble silica could be 
BO 19 by a boding solution of carbonate of so<la. I reserve for another place tba 
ilia of a aeries of researches upon the artificial furmatioo of silicates by the reao- 
I of ifliea opon carbonates, which as I have elsewhere shown play* a mostimpori- 
pot in the ebemieal alteraUoo of sodhmntaiy toAM.'-'JProe, Atfjfol Qodtt^^ and 
I Jomul, [8], jodii, 487. 
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acid of 15 p. c. at 60** F. No action was apparent even after 
some minutes, but with a heat of 120^ F. a gentle effervescence 
ensued. When this ceased there remained a floccolent residue 
equal to 157 p. c, and the undissolved portion gave carbonate 
of lime 87*6, carbonate of magnesia 62*4. 

A pK>rtion of '500 ^rm. of the same carbonates was now diges- 
ted with dilute acetic acid at 60^ F. for several hours. The 
soluble portion contained carbonate of lime 40*0, and carbonate 
of magnesia 60*0, while the undissolved residue equalled 22*4 
p. c. it effervesced freely with warm somewhat duute hydro- 
chloric acid and left a silicious residue of *0S2 grm., while the dis- 
solved portion gave *007 of carbonate of lime and *060 of car- 
bonate of magnesia. 

36. In another experiment with carbonate of lime andchlorid 
of magnesium, the mixture of carbonates as extracted fiom the 
tubes contained 24*4 p. c. of magnesian carbonate. This was 
treated with acetic acia at 60^ F., and the digestion continued for 
some length of time, the result of which was that a large portioa 
of the double carbonate was taken up and the dissolvea portioa 
contained 11*4 p. c. of carbonate of ma^esia, while the undis- 
solved residue was carbonate of magnesia with but 80*8 p. c. of 
carbonate of lime, and in a third experiment under similar C]^ 
cumstances contained only 28*6 per cent These experiments 
were made before I had determined the solubility of tne doable 
carbonate in acetic acid at the ordinary temperature. 

It is evident from the above results that these magnesian ca^ 
bonates, which retain after the action of acetic acid from 28*0 to 
87*0 p. c. of carbonate of lime, are mixtures of a double carbon- 
ate of lime and magnesia with a less soluble carbonate of magQ^ 
sian, from which the double salt may be partially separated bj 
the prolonged action of acetic acid at ordmary temperatures, as 
shown in § 35. 

37. In the experiments § 84 and § 86 it appears that thecar- 
bonate of magnesia unites, at the moment of its formation, with a 
portion of carbonate of lime to form the double carbonate. It re- 
mained to be seen whether mixtures of the two carbonates would 
combine directlv, and experiments were made with the Styiian 
magnesite (§ 2§) which was mingled in fine powder with car 
bonate of lime and heated for some hours in sealed tubes to 200^ 
C. with a dilute solution of chlorid of calcium. No combination 
took place, and the carbonate of lime was afterwards completely 
removed from the magnesite bjr cold dilute acetic acid. 

The dense insoluble magnesite, as might be conjectured from 
its occurrence in the products of the previous experiments, ex- 
hibits none of that aptitude to combine with carbonate of limo 
which seems to characterize the newly formed magnesian ca^ 
bonate before passing into this sparingly soluble conditioOi a 
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ange as we have seen in the experiments of de Senarmont 
33) takes place at from 155° to 175° C. The hydrated carbon- 
» of magnesia formed at low temperatures and readily soluble 
dilute acids, are in like manner, when heated under pressure, 
prevent the loss of carbonic acid, converted into magnesite ; 
under these conditions carbonate of lime be present the two 
mbineto fonn a double salt, possessing the chemical characters 
dolomite.* 

88. In his researches on the double carbonates, H. Deville has 
acribed an anhydrous crystalline salt composed of one equiva- 
i% each of the carbonates of magnesia and soda. This double 
rbonate is insoluble in cold water, but readily dissolves in 
Stic acid. When it is heated with a solution of chlorid of mag- 
lium in sealed tubes to 200° C. chlorid of sodium and spar- 
jly^ soluble mame^ite are obtained. When warmed with a 
otion of chlorid of calcium this double carbonate is decom- 
sed and gives rise to a mixture of carbonates of lime and mag- 
sia readily soluble in acetic acid; at a higher temperature 
der pressure the two carbonates unite to form a double salt. 

89. Three parts of the finely pulverized carbonate of magnesia 
d soda were added to two parts of chlorid of calcium dissolved 
a little water and rendered slightly acid by hydrochloric acid. 
te mixture being placed in hermetically sealed glass tubes, 
sse were heated for some hours in a bath of boiling water with 
quent agitation, and then in an oil-bath for eight hours, the 
Qjperature being slowly raised from 130° to 220° C. On 
>nng, the saline liquid in the tubes was found to contain, be- 
.es chlorids of sodium and calcium,' a considerable amount of 
lorid of magnesium. A portion of the double salt became 
ited over by the precipitated carbonate of lime and thus pro- 
ted from the further action of the chlorid of calcium. 

The carbonates from the above experiment were treated with a 
ge excess of dilute acetic acid at 60° F. till effervescence ceased. 
•0 grm. of the residue were now digested for two hours with 
Qte acid at 60° F. ; the action was accompanied with a slow 
i constant disengagement of carbonic acid gfus, and the solu- 
n ^ave '802 grm. of carbonates, of which the carbonate of lime 
istituted 41 '8 p. c. The undissolved portion effervesced with 

I haye shown, from a consideration of the densities of tlie rhombohedral car- 
■para, that supposin^^ them to possess a common atomic volume, we may rep- 
nt calcite hy 15(C2M206) while dolomite and chalybitc arc ]8(C2M206) and 
(iiesite and car)x)Date of zinc (smithsonite) 20(C3MgO(}). Farther examples 
loljmensm in mineral compounds are seen in siilimanite and cyanite, in meionite 
aoisitc (saussurite), and in hornblende and pyroxene. These latter, accepting 
late analyses of Rammelsberg, may be represented respectively by 26(SiM03) 

28(3iM03), wollastonit^ being 22(SiM03); these formulas correspond to 
m types of homoeomorphous isomeric silicates. (See this Joumali [2], zvi, 208, 

CompUM Jiendu* de VAcad. 1865, xli, 79.) 
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warm hydrochloric acid, which dissolved '178 of carbonates con- 
taining only 12*3 p. c. of carbonate of lime, leaving *116 grm. <tf 
insoluble silicious residue. 

40. In a repetition of the above experiments the carbonates 
were treated with acetic acid at 82^ F. till effervescence ceased, and 
a portion of the remaining double carbonate was digested for 
some time with acetic acid at 125° F. which took up 80*0 p. c 
of carbonates containing 384 p. c. of carbonate of lime. The in- 
soluble portion did not effervesce with hydrochloric acid, which 
however removed from it a portion of magnesia but no lime, and 
left a silicious residue. Another portion was digested for several 
hours with acetic acid at 60° F. which took up 78'0 p. c. of car- 
bonates containing 40*8 of carbonate of lime. The insoluble 
residue effervesced freely with warm sulphuric acid, which dis- 
solved a portion of magnesia but no trace of lime. 

41. Other experiments were made in which carbonate of 
lime was minglea with solutions of sulphate of magnesia and ca^ 
bonate of soda, so that carbonate of magnesia would be formed, 
the sulphate of magnesia being in slight excess in one case and 
the alkaline carbonate in another. In another experiment, a 
mixture of ter-hydrated carbonate of magnesia and carbonate of 
lime with water and carbonate of soda, was employed. All of 
these were heated in metallic tubes to from 130 to 200° C. and 
the products digested for a long time with acetic acid at 60® F. 
These experiments were made at a time when I had not dete^ 
mined the solubility of the double carbonate under such con- 
ditions, and the consequence was that the residues obtained were 
chiefly carbonate of magnesia, which was scarcely attacked by 
cold acids, but retained in the form of the double salt from six 
to eleven per cent of carbonate of lime. In another trial, how- 
ever, a mixture of hydro-carbonate {magnesia alba) and carbonate 
of lime with water and an excess of bicarbonate of soda was ex- 
posed in the boiler of a steam engine to a temperature of from 
120° to 130° C. for several hours every day during ten weelcB. 
The washed residue was then digested with acetic acid only until 
effervescence ceased; after which it was completely soluble in hy- 
drochloric acid, and gave carbonate of lime 463, carbonate of 
magnesia 53*7. 

42. The preceding experiments show that carbonate of mag- 
nesia, whether (1) as magnesia alba in presence of excess of ca^ 
bonic acid, from bicarbonate of soda, or (2) a ter-hydrated carbon- 
ate, or (3) as precipitated by bicarbonate of soda from sulphate 
of magnesia, or (4) by carbonate of lime from a solution of chlo- 
rid of magnesium at an elevated temperature, or (5) as separated 
from the double carbonate of magnesia and soda by a solution of 
chlorid of calcium, will in the presence of water unite directly 
with carbonate of lime to form a double carbonate of lime and 
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magnesia, sparingly soluble in cold dilute acetic acid. This com* 
bination takes place between 130° and 200° C, at which temper- 
atures the magnesian carbonate tends to pass into the still less 
soluble state of magnesite, in which, as we have shown, it no 
longer shows any disposition to unite with carbonate of lime. 
Hence it happens that in all our experiments a portion of magne* 
site is mingled with the dolomite, and cannot be completely sepa- 
rated from it. Dilute acids slowly attack both, but unequally, so 
that we finally obtain a residue which contains carbonate of 
mag^nesia free from lime: but the solution having taken up a 
portion of magnesite, contains more magnesia than is required to 
form a dolomite with the carbonate of lime; so that we have 
from 53'0 to 60*0 p. c. of magnesian carbonate instead of 45*0 as 
in pure dolomite. In nature the combination of the two carbon- 
ates has doubtless taken place slowly, and necessarily at the 
lowest temperature, which is probably much below 180° C, so 
that we may suppose that it is only in the absence of a sufficient 
quantity of carbonate of lime that a portion of the magnesian 
carbonate has been converted into magnesite. 

(7b he concluded in the next Ifo.) 



Art. XX. — Extract from the conclvding part of a Memoir on the 
Botany of Japan^ in its Etlations to t/iat of North America, and 
of other parts of the Northern Temperate Zone; by AsA Gray.* 

It is interesting to notice that, notwithstanding the comparative 
proximity of Japan to Western North America, fewer oi its spe- 
cies are represented there than in far distant Europe. Also, — 
showing that this difference is not owing to the separation by an 
ocean, — that far more Japanese plants are represented in Eastern 
North America than in either. It is, indeed, possible that my 
much better knowledge of American botany than of European 
may have somewhat exaggerated this result in favor of Atlantic 
North America as against Europe, but it could not as against 
Western North America. 

K we regard the identical species only, in the several floras, 
the preponderance is equally against Western as compared with 
Eastern North America, but is more in favor of Europe. For 
the number of species in the Japanese column which likewise 
occur in Western North America, is about 120: in Eastern 
North America, 134 ; in Europe, 157. 

Of the 580 Japanese entries, there are which have corresponding 

European rapre«enutiTes, a little above 8.48 per cent of identical species, 0.27 
Western N. American representatives, about 0.87 •« « « « 0.S0 

Eastern « " « 0.61 « « « *• 0.28 

* Eztraeted from the Memoirs of the American Academy of Arta and Sciences^ 
ntw atriea. toL yI 
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So geographical continuity favors the extension of identical 
species ; but still Eastern North America has more in common 
with Japan than Western North America has. 

The relations of this kind between the floras of Japan and (rf 
Europe are obvious enough ; and the identical species are mostly 
such as extend continuously — as they readily may — ^throughout 
Eussian Asia, some few only to the eastern confines of EuropCi 
but most of them to its western borders. To exhibit more ois- 
tinctly the features of identity between the floras of Japan and of 
North America, and also the manner in which these are distrib- 
uted between the eastern and the western portions of our conti- 
nent, — afler excluding those species whicn range around the 
world in the northern hemisphere, or the greater part of it^ or 
(which is nearly the same thing in the present view), which are 
unknown in Europe, — I will enumerate the remaining peculiar 
species which Japan possesses in common with America : — 



In Japan, 

Anemone Pennsylvanica 
(Coptis asplenifolia?) 

STrautvetteria palmata) 
>aulophyllum thalictroides 
Diphylleia cyraosa 
Brasenia peltata 
Geranium erianthum 
Rhns Toxicodendron 
Vitis Labrusca (Thunb.) 
Thermopsis fabacea 
Prunus Virginiana ? 
Spiraia betulsefolia 
Photinia arbutifolia, in Bonin. 
Pyrus rivularis ? 
Kibes laxiflorum 
(Penthorum sedoides, China) 
CryptoUenia Canadensis 
Heracleum lanatum 

iArchemora rigida ?) 
Archangelica Gmelini) 
Cymopterus littoralis ? 
Osmorrhiza longistylis 
Ecbinopanax horridus 
Aralia quinquefolia 
Cornus Canadensis 
Viburnum plicatum 
*Acbillea Sibirica 
^Artemisia borealis 
Vaccinium macrocarpon 
Menziesia ferruginea 
(Boscbniakia glabra ?) 
^PUurogyne rotata 



In W, N. America. 

C. asplenifolia 
T. palmata 



re. peltata] 
G. erianthum 
R. Toxicod., van 

T. fabacea 

S. betulsefolia 
P. arbutifolia 
P. rivularis 
R. laxiflorum 



In E. N, Ameriea, 

A. Pennsylvanica 

T. palmata 

C. thalictroideA 

D. cymosa 

B. peltata 

R. Toxicodendron 
V. Labrusca 

P. Virginiana 
S. betulaefolia 



n. lanatum 

A. Gmelini 
C. littoralis 
O. longistylis 
E. horridus 

C. Canadensis 

*A. Sibirica 
*A. borealis 
V, macrocarpon 
M. ferruginea 

B. glabra 
*P. rotate 



P. sedoides 
C. Canadensis 
H. lanatum 
A. rigida 
A. Gmelini 

O. longistylis 

A. quinquefolia 

C. Canadensis 

V. plicatum (lantenoides 

*A. borealis 
V. macrocarpon 
M. ferruginea 

*P. rotete 
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pan. 


In W. If, America, 


InKir.AfMrica, 


anadense ?) 




A. CaDadense 


m Bistorta 


P. Bistorta 




sicarioides 
ifolia 


R. persicarioides 


K persicarioides 
L. liliifolia 


>hiogIo8soide8 


I. setosa 


P. ophioglossoides 


ectura, rar. 




T. erectum 


trifolia) 




S. trifolia 


im giganteum 




P. giganteum 


1 roseus) 


S. roseus 


S. roseus 


riride 


V. viride 


V. viride 


thioides 
ria) 


J. xiphioides 


Clria 


uta 




G. rostrata 


urocephala 


C. stipata 

C. macrocephala 


0. stipata 


eloDgatus 
abra 


S. elon^atus 
A. scrabra 


S. elongatus 
A. scabra 


uciflora 

pedatum 

msibilis 


F. pauciflora 
A. pedatum 


A. pedatum 
0. sensibilis 


:;inDamomca 




0. cinnamomea 


tn lucidulum 




L. lucidulum 


im dendroideum' 


) L. dendroideum 


L. dendroideum 



imes enclosed in parentheses are of species which I 
seen from Japan ; some of them inhabit the adjacent 
; some are imperfectly identified. Those marked * are 
hem species in America. 

\e 56 extra-European species, 85 inhabit Western, and 
rn North America. And 15 are Western, and not 
21 Eastern and not Western ; and 20 common to both 
he continent. Eight or ten of these 56 species extend 
into the interior of Asia. 

other hand, the only species which I can mention as 
igenous both to Japan and to Europe, but not recorded 
g through Asia, are 

> latifolius, Fagus sylvatica, Blechnum Spicant, 

dfoica, Streptopus amplexifolius, Athyriumfontanum. 

dia, 

F these species extend across the northern part of the 
1 continent, and on to the Asiatic ; another occurs on 
west coast of America ; and another, the Fagus^ is rep- 
in Eastern America by a too closely related species, 
worthy, that not one of these seven plants is of a pecu- 
LTopean genus, or even a Europaeo-Siberian genus ; — 
the fifty-six species of the Americo-Japanese region 
n Europe, twenty are of extra-European genera ; aeyenr 
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teen are of genera restricted to llie North American, East Asian, 
and Himalayan regions (except that Brasenxa has wandered to 
Australia); fourteen of the genera (most of them monotjpie) 
are peculiar to America and Japan or the districts imraediatdj 
adjacent; one is peculiar to our northwest coast and Japan; 
and eight are monotypic genera wholly peculiar {BroKnia ex- 
cepted) to the Atlantic United States and Japan. Add to these 
the similar cases of other American species (nearly all of them 
peculiarly Atlantic-American) which have been detected in the 
Himalayas or in Northern Asia, — such as Mtnispermwn Oanor 
dense {I)auricum^ DC), Amphicarpcea monoicaf Clitoria Mariana^ 
Osmorrhiza brevistyliSj Mimoiropa uniflora^ Phryma kptostadiyOf 
Tipularia discolor f &c., — ^and it will be almost impossible to 
avoid the conclusion, that there has been a peculiar interming- 
ling of the Eastern American and Eastern Ainan floraS| whi^ 
demands explanation. 

The case might be made yet stronger by reckoning some 
subgeneric types as equivalent to generic in the present view, 
and by distinguishing those species or genera which barely enter 
the eastern borders of Europe ; e. g. Cimicifuga fastida^ MoAringia 
lateriflora^ Geum strictum^ Spircea salici/olia, &c. 

It will be jet more strengthened, and the obvious conclusion 
will become irresistible, when we take the nearly allied, as well 
as the identical, species into account. And also when we con- 
sider that, after excluding the identi(5al species, only 15 per cent 
of the entries in the European column of the detailed tabular 
view are in italic type (i. e. are chsely representative of Japanese 
species) ; while there are 22 per cent of this character m the 
American column. 

For the latter, I need only advert to some instances of such 
close representation, as of 

Trollius patuluB by T, Amerieanut^ 

Aquilegxa Burgeriana ^ A. Canadensis^ 

Rhus vernicifera " B. venenata^ 

Celasiras scandens •* C. articulattUf 

Negundo cissifolium " JV. aceraides, 

Sopkora Japonica " S. ajfinis^ 

Sanguisorba tenuifolia ^ S, CanadHnsis, 

Astilbe Thunhergii <& Japonica " A, decandra^ 

Mitchella undulata " M. Bepens, 

Hamamelis Japonica " H. Virginica^ 

Clethra barbinervis ^* C, acuminatd^ 

Bododendron brachycarpum ^ B, Caiawbiense, 

Amsonia elliptica ** TabemtBmontanOj 

Saururus Loureiri " S, eemuuSj 

and many others of the same sort, — several of which, when 
better known, may yet prove to be conspecific ; while an e^nall/ 
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if could be indicated of species whicb, although more 
fTerent, are yet no less striking counterparts, 
istrate the former proposition, I have only to con- 
;ra- American genera common to Europe and Japan 
;ra-European genera common to North America and 
3 principal European genera of this category are 
Tiedium, ChtUdonium^ MalcLchium^ Lotus, Anthriscus, 
npila, Rubia, Carpesium, Ligularia, Lampsana, Picris, 
iuga, Thymus, Nqpeta, Lamium, Ligusirum, Kochiat 
mum, Buxus, Mercurialis, Cephalanihera, Paris, As* 
I which may as well be added Poeonia and Bupleurum, 
baving a representative on the mountains, and the 
arctic regions, of Western America, but both absent 
It of our continent. Excepting Poederota and Buxus 
% rather doubtful native of Eastern Asia), none of 
i are peculiar to Europe, but all extend throughout 
jewhere over large parts of the world. 
mng incomplete list of North American genera or pe- 
ineric types represented in Japan and its vicinity, but 
I Europe, presents a very diiferent appearance. Those 
bsent jurom the flora of Western North America are 



Philadelphus Asarum § Heterotropa 

arelj reaches Penthorum Phytolacca 

HammelU Betizoin de Sassafras f 

Liquidambar Tetranthera 

CryptotcBfiia Saururus 

Tenispermum CjinopteruAf Pachytandra 

Archemora Laportea 

n Osroorrhiza Pilea 

Aralia & § Ginseng JBcehmeria 

Echinopanax MicropteUa 

Diervilla Maclura 

Mitchella Juglans 

Oordoniaf) Oldenlandia Abies § Tsuga 
(Siegesbeckia, i n Mexico) Ch am aecy paris 
Cacalai f reach esKEurope) Torreja 

Gaultheria Ariscema 

Leucoihoi Arctiodracon 

Pieris Pogonia 

Clethra Arethusa 

Menziesia Dioscorea 

Symplocos AUtris 

Ardisia Coprosmanthus 

Boschniakia Trillium 

Catalpa ClintODia 

Tecoma Streptopus § flekorimty 

Dicliptera Chatnadirium f 
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Photonia 


Leptandra 


Sporobolus 


Aftilbe 


Callicarpa 


Arundinaria 


Mite4]a 


Cedronella 


Adiantum 


Hydrangea 


Amsonia 


OnoeUa 


Ilea 







Here are about 90 extra-European genera or forms, 64 of 
which are absent from Western North America out of the trop- 
ics (the latter comprising a very large part of the most strikine 
representative species), and almost as many more are divided 
between North America and extra- tropical (chiefly Northern and 
Eastern) Asia. About 40 of the latter are genera or groups of 
single, or else of two or few closely related species, peculiar, or 
nearly peculiar, to the regions just mentioned. 

This list should be supplemented by those additional North 
American genera which have one or more closely representative 
species in the Himalayan region only, such as Podophyllum^ Py^ 
rularia, &c. ; and also by the numerous cases in wnich Eastern 
American plants are represented in the Himalayo-Japaneae 
region by strikingly cognate, although not congeneric species; 
such as our Macrotys by Pityrosperma ; Schizandra by Kadsura 
and Sphosrostema ; Neviusia by Kerria and Rhodotypm; Oalyean- 
thus by Chimonanthus ; Oomus florida by Bcnthamta ; Prosartes 
by Disporum ; Hehnias by Heloniopsts ; and so of others, which 
have been mentioned in the former part of this memoir, and ex- 
hibited in the accompanying tabular view. 

I had long ago, in Silliman's Journal, presented some data 
illustrative of this remarkable parallelism, and also more recently 
in my " Statistics of the Flora of the Northern United States^' 
(vol. xxii, second series) ; where I had noticed the facts, — 1. that 
a large percentage of our extra-European types are shared with 
Eastern Asia ; and 2, that no small part of these are unknown 
in Western North America. But Mr. Bentham was first to 
state the natural conclusion from all these data, — though I know 
not if he has even yet published the remark, — viz., that the in- 
terchange between the temperate floras even of the western part 
of the Old World and of the New has mainly taken place via 
Asia. Notwithstanding the few cases which point in the oppo- 
site direction (e. g. Eriocaulon septangxdare, opartina^ SubulariOi 
Betula alba)^ the general statement will be seen to be well sus- 
tained. Also, in the Journal of the Proceedings of the Linnaean 
Society, 2. p. 34, Mr. Bentham " calls to mind how frequently 
large American genera (such as Eupaiorium^ Asier, SolidagOj &- 
layium, &c.) are represented in Eastern Asia by a small number 
of species, which gradually diminish or altogether disappear as 
we proceed westward toward the Atlantic limits of Europe; 
whilst the types peculiar to the extreme west of Europe (exclud- 
ing of course the Arctic flora) are wholly deficient in Ameiica. 
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are among the considerations which suggest an ancient 
Lity of territory between America and Asia, under a lati- 
p at any rate with a climate, more meridional than would 
jted by a junction through the chains of the Aleutian and 
rile Islands." 

ill presently state why connection in a more meridional 
5 need not be supposed. 

deficiency in the temperate American flora of forms at all 
r to Western Europe is almost complete, and is most 
jly in contrast with the large number of Eastern Ameri- 
ms repeated or represented in Eastern Asia. Of genera 
I between Eastern North America and Europe, 1 can 
a only Ostrya, Narihecium, Psamma, the maratime Cakile^ 
rhaps Scolopendrium, Hoitonia might have been added, 
• a species accredited to Java. And if we extend the 
icross our continent, we add only Cercis and Loeflingia. 
ampler genera at all characteristic of the European flora, 
numerate from the Flora of the Northern United States 
; more important than Helianthemura and Valerianella^ 
three species of each, (but those of the former hardly 
ers of the European ones,) adding that Hieracia and per- 
yirsia are somewhat more plentiful in Eastern than in 
n America. Let it also be noted, that there are even 
Western-European types in the Pacific than in the 
ic United States, notwithstanding the similarity of the 

. representation by allied species of genera peculiar, or 
peculiar, to two regions, furnishes evidence of similar 
and of equal pertinency with representation by identical 
, will hardly be doubted. Whether or not susceptible of 
ic explanation, it is certain that related species of phsenog- 
plants are commonly associated in the same region, or 
nd in comparatively approximate (however large) areas 
lar climate.* Eemarkable exceptions may indeed be ad- 

randamental and most difficult question remaining in natural history is here 
1 ; — ^the question wliether this actual geograpliical association of congeneric 
learly related species is primordial, and therefore beyond all scientific ex- 
, or whether even this may be to a certain extent a natural result. The 
worthy attempt at a scientific solutiou of the problem, aimuig to bring the 
s well as the geographical association of existing species more within the 
f cause and effect, is that of Mr. Darwin and (later) of Mr. Wallace, — par- 
tched in their short papers " On the Tendency of Species to form Tarieties, 
le Perpetuation of Varieties and Species by natural Means of Selection/' in 
oal of the Proceedings of the Linniean Society, toI. iii. (Zoology), p. 46. 
B there suggested must bear a prominent part in future investigations into 
button and probable origin of species. It wdl hardly be doubted that the 
8 and causes indicated are really operative ; the question is as to the extent 
peration. But I am already disposed, on these and other grounds, to admit 
t are termed closely related species may in many cases m lineal deaoend- 
D SERIES, Vol. XXVIII, No. 83.— SEPT., 1859. 
25 
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duced, but the fact that they are remarkable goes to confirm the 
proposition. Indeed, the general expectation of botanists in this 
regard sufficiently indicates the common, implicit opinion. The 
discovery of a new Sarraceiiia or a new Ilatesia in the Atlantic 
United States, or of a new Eschscholtzia^ PlatysUmonj or Oahii 
west of the Eocky Mountains, would excite no surprise. A con- 
verse discovery, " or the detection of any of these genera in a 
remote region, would excite great surprise. The disooveryof 
numerous closely related species thus divided between two wiaely 
separated districts might not, in the present state of our knowl- 
edge, suggest former continuity, migration, or interchange ; but 
that of identical species peculiar to the two inevitably would. 

Why should it ? Evidently because the natural supposition 
is that individuals of the same kind are descendants from a com- 
mon stock, or have spread from a common centre ; and because 
the progress of investigation, instead of eliminating this precon- 
ception from the minds of botanists, has rather confirmed it 
Every other hypothesis has derived its principal support fixMn 
difficulties in the application of this, A review ot what has 
been published upon the subject of late years makes it clear that 
the doctrine of the local origin of vegetable species has been more 
and more accepted, although, during the same period, species 
have been shown to be much more widely dispersed than was 
formerly supposed. Facts of the latter kind, and the conclusions 
to which they point, have been most largely and cogently brought 
out by Dr. Hooker, and are among the very important general 
results of his extensive investigations. And the best evidence 
of the preponderance of the theory of the local origin of species, 
notwithstanding the great increase of facts which at first woald 
seem to tell the other way, — is furnished by the works of the 
present De Candolle upon geographical botany. This careful 
and conscientious investigator formerly adopted and strenuously 
maintained Schouw's hypothesis of the double or multiple origin 
of species. But in his great work, the Oeographie Botanique lid' 
sonnee, published in the year 1865, he has in eiFect discarded it> 
and this not from any theoretical objections to that view, but be- 
cause he found it no longer needed to account for the genend 
facts of distribution. This appears from his qualified, though 
dubious, adherence to the hypothesis of a double ori^n, as a 
dernier ressort, in the few and extraordinary cases which lie could 
hardly explain in any other way. His decisive instance, indeed, 
is the occurrence of the Eastern American Phryma leptosiachya 
in the Himalaya Mountains. 

iLDta from a pristiiiA stock, Just as domestieated races are ; or, in other wordi, thit 
the limits of occasiooal Tariation in species (if by them we mean prhnordial fonnt) 
are wider than is generally supposed, and that denTative forma wheo wtgngaJM 
may be as ooostaatly reprodooed as their originals. 
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le £9U^ts presented in the present memoir effectually dispose 
lis subsidiary hypothesis, by showing that the supposed 
e exception belongs to a not uncommon case. Indeed, so 
f species are now known to be common to Eastern and 
hem Asia and Eastern North America, — some of them oc- 
ng a]so in Northwestern America and some not, — and so 
r genera are divided between these two regions, that the an* 
lent improbability of such occurrence is done away, and 
I cases of the kind may be confidently expected. However 
m may regard them, it is clear that De CandoIIe would now 
lin these cases in accordance with the general yiews of dis- 
tion adopted by him, under which they naturally fiJl, — so 
doning tne notion of a separate creation. 
know not whether any botanist continues to maintain 
aw's hypothesis. But its elements have been developed into 
brent and more comprehensive doctrine, that of Agassiz. 
h should now be contemplated. It may be denommatea 
luiochlhonai hypothesis. 

place of the ordinary conception, that each species origin- 
in a local area, whence it has been diffused, according to 
mstances, over more or less broad tracts, — in some cases 
ning widely discontinuous in area through climatic or other 
Lcal changes operating during a lon^ period of time, — Pro- 
r Agassiz maintains, substantially, tnat each species origin- 
where it now occurs, probably in as great a number of 
iduals occupying as large an area, and generally the same 
or the same discontinuous areas, as at the present time, 
lis hypothesis is more difficult to test, because more ideal 
any other. It might suffice for the .present purpose to re- 
:, that, in referring the actual distribution, no less than the 
n, of existing species to the Divine will, it would remove 
f hole question out of the field of inductive science. Begard* 
s a phUosophical question, Maupertuis's well known '* prin- 
of least action'' mi^ht be legitimately urged against it; 
jly, " that it is inconsistent with our idea of Divine wisdom, 
the Creator should use more power than was necessary to 
nplish a»given end." This philosophical principle holds so 
;ly true in all the mechanical adaptations of the universe, as 
sssor Peirce has shown, that we cannot think it inapplicable 
e organic world also, and especially to the creation oi beings 
wed with such enormous multiplying power, and such 
IB and facilities for dissemination, as most plants and ani* 
Why then should we suppose the Creator to do that su- 
iturally which would be naturally effected by the very 
iimentalities which he has set in operation ? 
ewed, however, simply in its scientific applications to the 
lion xmder consideration, (the distribution of plants in the 
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temperate zone of the northern hemisphere,) the autochthona 
hypothesis might be tested by inquiring whether the p rimiliv 
or earliest range of our species could possibly have remained 
unaffected by the serious and prolonged climatic vicissitudes to 
which they must needs have been subject ; and whether these 
vicissitudes, and their natural consequences, may not suffice to 
explain the partial intermingling of the floras of North America 
and Northern Asia, upon the supposition of the local origin of 
each species. Let us bring to the inquiry the considerations 
which Mr. Darwin first brought to bear upon such questions, and 
which have been systematically developed and applied by the 
late Edward Forbes, by Dr. Hooker, and by Alphonse De 
Candolle. 

No one now supposes that the existing species of plants are of 
recent creation, or that their present distribution is the result of 
a few thousand years. Various lines of evidence conspire to 
show that the time which has elapsed since the close of the ter- 
tiary period covers an immense number of years ; and that our 
existing flora may in part date from the tertiary period itself It 
is now generally admitted that about 20 per cent of the Molluaca 
of the middle tertiary (mioceue epoch), and 40 per cent of the 
pliocene species on the Atlantic coast still exist ; and it is alto- 
gether probable that as large a portion of the vegetation may be 
of equal antiquity. From the nature of the case, the direct evi- 
dence as respects the flora could not be expected to be equally 
abundant. Still, although the fossil plants of the tertiary anS 
the post-tertiary of North America have only now begun to be 
studied, the needful evidence is not wanting. 

On our northwestern coast, in the miocene of Vancouver's 
Island, among a singular mixture of species referable to SaUx^ 
PopuluSy QuercuSj Plariera, Diospyros^ Salishuria^ Ficus^ Cinnor 
momum, Persoma, or other ProteacecB, and a Palm (the latter gen- 
era decisively indicating a tropical or subtropical climate), Air. 
Lesquereux has identified one existing species, a true character- 
istic of the same region ten or fifteen degrees farther south, viz., 
the Redwood or Sequoia senipervirens. In beds at Somerville 
referred to the lower or middle pliocene by Mr. Lesquereux, this 
botanist has recently identified the leaves of Persea Carolinensis^ 
Prunus Garoliniana^ and Querctis myrtifolia^ now inhabiting the 
wann sea-coast and islands of the Southern States.* 

The pliocene quadrupeds of Nebraska also show that the cli- 
mate east of the Rocky Mountains at this epoch was much wanner 
than now. About the Upper Missouri and Platte there were 
then several species of Camel (Procamelus) and allied Ruminantia 
and a Rhinoceros, besides a Mastodon, an Elephant, some Horses 

* These and other data, obligiDsrIy coramunicvted by Mr. Lesqaereaz, hayt been 
publi^ed in the May number of the American Journal of Science and Arts. 
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I their allies, not to mention a corresponding number of car- 
orous animals. These herbivora probably fed in a good 
pree upon herbage and grasses of still existing species. For 
bs and grasses are generally capable of enduring much greater 
natic changes, and are therefore likely to be even more ancient 
n trees. These animals must haVe had at least a warm-tem- 
ate climate to live in : so that in lat 40°-43° they could not 
re been anywhere near the northern limit of the temperate 
■a of those days ; indeed the temperate flora, which now in 
sstem Europe touches the Arctic Ci;x;le, must then have 
ched equally high latitude in Central, or Western North 
aerica. In other words, the temperate floras of America and 
ia must then have been conterminous (with small oceanic 
laration), and therefore have commingled, as conterminous 
ras of similar climate everjrwhere do. 

4.t length, as the post'tertiary opened, the glacier epoch came 
wrly on, — an extraordinary refrigeration of the nortnern hem- 
here, in the course of ages carrying glacial ice and arctic eli- 
te down nearly to the latitude of the Ohio. The change was 
dently so gradual that it did not destroy the temperate flora, 
least not those enumerated above as existing species. These 
i their fellows, or such as survive, must have been pushed on 
lower latitudes as the cold advanced, just as they now would 
if the temperature were to be again lowered ; and between 
Ma and the ice there was doubtless a band of subarctic and 
jtic vegetation, — portions of which, retreating tip the moun- 
DS as the climate ameliorated and the ice recedea, still scanti- 
survive upon our highest Alleghanies, and more abundantly 
on the colder summits of the mountains of New York and 
jw England ;— demonstrating the existence of the present arc- 
-alpine vegetation during the glacial era; and that the change 
climate at its close was so gradual that it was not destructive 
vegetable species. 

As the temperature rose, and the ice gradually retreated, the 
rviving temperate flora must have returned northward pari 
ssu, and — wnich is an important point — must have advanced 
ich farther northward, and especially northwestward, than it 
w does; so far, indeed, that the temperate floras of North 
nerica and of Eastern Asia, after having been for long ages 
)6t widely separated, must have become a second time conter- 
nous. W hatever doubts may be entertained respecting the 
istence of our present vegetation generally before the glacial 
If its existence immediately after that period will hardly be 
estioned. Here, therefore, may be adduced the direct evi- 
nce recently brought to light by Mr. Lesquereux, who has 
ratified our live oak {Querciis virens), Pecan {Carya olivoffor- 
i), Chinquapin {Castanea pumila\ Planer-tree {Planera Ome- 
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lina\ Honey-Locust((7ferftfecAia trtacanihos)j Prinoscoriacetu^mi 
Acorus Calamus^ — besides an elm and a Ceanothus doubtfallj 
referable to existing species, — on the Mississippi, near ColQm- 
bus, Kentucky, in beds which Mr. Lesquereux regards as ante* 
rior to the drift. Professor D. D. Owen has indicated their 
position '* as about 120 feet lower than the ferrugineoua sand in 
which the bones of the Megalonyx Jeffersonii were found." So 
that they belong to the period immediately succeeding the drifij 
if not to that immediately preceeding it. All the vegetable 
remains of this deposit, which have been obtained in a dete^ 
minable condition, have been referred, either positively or prob- 
ably, to existing species of the United States nora, most of them 
now inhabiting the region a few degrees farther south. 

If, then, our present temperate flora existed at the close of the 
glacial epoch, the evidence that it soon attained a high northern 
ran^e is ready to our hand. For then followed the second epoch 
of the post-tertiary, called the fluvial by Dana, when the r^on 
of St Lawrence and Lake Champlain was submerged, and the 
sea there stood five hundred feet above its present level ; when 
the higher temperate latitudes of North America, and probably 
the arctic generally, were less elevated than now, and the riven 
vastly larger, as shown by the immense npper alluyial plaiiui, 
from fifty to three hundred feet above their present beds; and 
when the diminished breadth and lessened height of northern 
land must have given a much milder climate than the present 

Whatever the cause, the milder climate of the fiaviaf epoch ii 
undoubted. Its character, and therefore that of the vegetation, 
is decisively shown, as geologists have remarked, by the quad- 
rupeds. While the Megatherium^ Mylodon^ Dicotyles, &c. demon- 
strate a warmer climate than the present in the Southern and 
Middle United States, the Elephas primigeniua^ ranging from 
Canada to the very shores of the Arctic Ocean, equally proves i 
temperate climate and a temperate flora in these noruiem re- 
gions. This is still more apparent in the species of the other 
continent, where, in Siberia, not only the Elephas primigenm^ 
but also a Rhinoceros, roamed northward to the arctic sea-coast 
The quadrupeds that inhabited Europe in the same epoch are 
well known to indicate a warm-temperate climate as far north as 
Britain, in the middle, if not the later post- tertiary. North Americi 
then had its herds of Mastodons, Elephants, Buffaloes or Bisons 
of different species. Elks, Ilorses, Megalonyx^ the Lion, &a ; and, 
from the relations between this fauna and that of Europe, there 
is little doubt that the climate was as much milder than the 
present on this as on the other side of the ocean. All the &cti 
known to us in the tertiary and post-tertiary, even to the limiting 
line of the drift, conspire to show that the difference between tbe 
two continents as to temperature was very nearly the same then 
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tow, and that the isothermal lines of the northern hemisphere 
red in the directions they now do. 

L climate such as these facts demonstrate for the fluvial epoch 
lid a^in commingle the temperate floras of the two conti- 
ts at Behring's Straits, and earlier — propably through more 
i than now — by way of the Aleutian and Kurile Islands. I 
not imagine a state of circumstances under which the Siberian 
phant could migrate, and temperate plants could not. 
!he fluvial was succeeded by the " terrace epoch," as Dana 
les it, " a time of transition towards the present condition, 
Jging the northern part of the continent up to its present 
Hj and down to its present cool temperature,"* — giving the 
ic flora its present range, and again separating the temperate 
as of the New and of the Old World to the extent they are 
r separated. 

Jnder the light which these geological considerations throw 
»n the Question, I cannot resist the conclusion, that the extant 
;etable Kingdom has a long and eventful history, and that the 
»lanation of apparent anomalies in the geological distribution 
pecies may be found in the various and prolonged climatic or 
er physical vicissitudes to which they have been subject in 
lier times; — that the occurrence of certain species, formerly 
posed to be peculiar to North America, in a remote or anti- 
lal region affords of itself no presumption that they were orig- 
ted there ; — and that the interchange of plants between Eastern 
rib America and Eastern Asia is explicable upon the most 
oral and generally received hypothesis, (or at least offers no 
ater difficulty than does the Arctic flora, the general homo- 
leousness of which round the world has always been thought 
ipatible with local origin of the species,) ana is perhaps not 
re extensive than might be expected under the circumstances. 
at the interchange has mainly taken place in high northern 
tndes, and that the isothermal lines have in earlier times 
aed northward on our eastern, and southward on our north- 
it coast, as they now do, are points which go far towards ex- 
ioing why Eastern North America, rather than Ore^n and 
ilbmia, has been mainly concerned in it, and why the tem- 
ate interchange, even with Europe, has principally taken 
oe through Asia. 

Brasenia peltata. — To the remarks upon the known range of 
Jiis species, I have now to add the interesting fact, that it exists 
>n the northwestern coast of America, having been gathered 
Dr. Pickering, in Wilkes's South Sea Exploring Expedition, 
I stream which falls into Gray's Harbor, lat 47**. It must be 

For the eoUocatkm and communication of the geological data here presented, I 
indtbUd to the kandnaw of mj friend, Professor Dana. 
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local on the western side of the continent, or it would have been 
met wilh before. When this remarkable plant was known to 
occur only in Eastern North America and Eastern Australia, 
it made the strongest case in favor of double creation that perhaps 
has ever been adduced. But since it has been found to occur 
throudiout the Eastern Himalayas and in Japan, and has now 
been detected in Northwestern America also, the case seems to 
crown the conclusions to which this memoir arrives. 



Art. XXL — Supplement to an Enumeration of North American 

Lichens^ continued; by Edward Tuckerman, A.M., Professor 

of Botany in Amherst College. * L*'" 

•I' • 

The species follow each other, as before, in the bi^er of the 
arrangement proposed by Dr. Nylander, who has ktifdied these 
plants in the light afforded by a knowledge which includes not 
only the external, but all the microscopical details.' Sbme spe- 
cies, not North American as yet known, but of more or less in- 
terest in connection with our flora, are added in braclcets. 

CoLLEMA Apalachense, Tuck. in litt, thallo stellate multifido 
imbricato crassiusculo fusco-viridi, laciniis plano-convexis apice 
subteretibus obtusis rugulosis, subtus pallidis ; apotheciis innato- 
sessilibus planis rufescentibus margine integerrimo. SporsB ellip- 
soidcie 3-scptatie diam. vix duplo longiores. Lime-rocks, Han- 
cock county, Alabama, Hon, T, M. Peters, 

CoLLEMA Texanum, sp. nova, thallo orbiculari substellato 
imbricato crasso luteo-virescente, laciniis radiantibus elongatis 
subplanis profunde pinnato-laceris papulosis; apotheciis sparsis 

})laniusculis rufis margine tumido integro. Sporae minimte fiisi- 
brmes uniseptata?. — Trees, Texas, Mr, Charles Wright, Besem- 
bles the more perfect forms of C. pulposum. Spores exceed- 
ingly small. I am indebted, for their detection and delineatioD, 
to my friend, the Rev. J. L. Russell, 

Leptoqium crenatellum, sp. nova, thallo imbricato tenerri- 
mo glauco-cinerascente, laciniis rotundatis crenatis denticulatis; 
apotheciis minusculis creberrimis sessilibus convexis pallido-fiis- 
cescentibus margine tenui pallescente subintegro evanescente. 
Spora3 ellipsoidea3 5-septatJB. — On trees in swamps, Brattlebo- 
rough, Vermont, Mr. C. C, Frost, 

Lei»i^ogiu3j: juniperinum, Tuck, in litt., thallo pusillo subor- 
biculari imbricato tenui plumbeo e lobis rotundatis adscendenti- 
bus crenatis subtus ad margines albo-fibrillosis ; apotheciis sesili- 
bus plano-convexis margine tenui demum evanidfo discum rufo- 
fuscimi cingente. Sporse ellipsoidesB apicibus acut» S-septatse. 
— On the earth in cedar woods, Texas. Mr. Wright 
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CIUM CuRTisii, sp. nova, thallo byssaceo nigro (vel obso- 
K>theciis minutis turbinatis disco subnitido ni^o stipiti- 
)vibus ex albido rufescentibus demum nigris. Sporse ma- 
> ellipsoidefiB vel elongato-ellipsoidesd (dactylinss, Koerb,) 
sntes simplices. — On the living bark of Bbus tjphina, in 
ire, Massachusetts ; and of Bobinia Pseudacacia, at the 
(rings, Virginia, Bev. Dr. Ourtis. The stipes like those of 
m or Coniocjbe nigricans, Fr, (not of Tuckerm. Synops. 
r. £. which is C. subtile, on Bark) but the apothecia quite 
It, and the spores very much larger than in that species ; 
D. eusporum, Nyl., to which, ana C. byssaceum, Fr., the 
is probably nearest 

KTCES ABSOLUTUS, sp. nova, thallo crustaceo effuso te- 
lo submembranaceo Iseteviridi ; apotheciis stipitatis mcar- 
•lanis disco demum convexiusculo roarginem tenuem ex- 
!;e. SpOT8B ellipsoidesB simplices hyalinse. Biatora icma* 
L yar. stipitata, Tuckerm. in litt. ad eel. Montagna — On 
tb, Alabama, Mr. Pder$. [Mountains of Cuba, Mr, Wright. 
lela, Mr. Fendler.] Bepresenting possibly, in tropical 
»^ both B. ericetorum {B. roseus, Auctt.) and B. sarugino- 
At icmadophila, Auctt) but nearest to the last, which it 
x> connect, naturally, with the first 

JOOKIA DACTFYLOTA, sp. nova, thalli squamulis amplis 
subtus albo-pulverulentis podetia gracilescentia cylindrica 
anaceoKX)rticata laevigata viridi-pallescentia e margine pro- 
KUB, scyphis angustatis margine subincurvis denticulatis 
L oblique prolifero-palmatis ; apotheciis carneo-fuscescen- 

/?, symphycarpioj podetiis elongatis scyphis subintegris 
floletis) apotheciis conglomeratis. 

y, soredicUaj podetiis hinc inde, scyphisque, vel his oblite- 
ncibus clavatis comutisve sorediis pulvinatis albis adsper- 
n the earth in the mountains of Cuba, Mr. Wright. Yen- 
Mr. Fendler. Differs from C. fimbriata as C. digitata 
from C. deformis. The primary form is hardly distin- 
3le from C. digitata, except in being whiter, and in the 
f the apothecia. The white, cushion-like, powdery sore- 
lich, in what seems to be the commonest state, take the 
f the apothecia, and are scattered over the smooth podetia 
latter ease appearing clearly to be deliquescent squamules) 
perhaps the most striking, however an abnormal feature 
elegant Cladonia.] 

OEOCAULON KANODES, SD. nova, podctiis pumilis eroctia 
flo-conglomeratis subnuais validis tereti-compressis a basi 
[Mcemque versus fastigiato-ramosis albidis, phyllocladiis 
308 confertis e rotunc&to-subsquamaoeis glaucis demum 

D SBRIBS, Vol XXVm, Mo. aa-flBPT., ISSt. 
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pulverulentis ; apotheciis terminalibus dilatatis demum convexk 
Sporae generis. S. nanum, Tuck. Synops. N. Ej). 46, pr. p.— 
Kocks near water, (Crystal Falls ; oaco Falls ; tipper Gorge of 
the Ammonoosuck) in the White Mountains. S. nanum of Eu- 
ropean authors (Fr. Lich. Suec. n. 59 ; Schaer. Lich. Helv. n. 
588 ; Moug. and Nestl. Crypt. Vog. n. 647) appears to be an 
atypical condition, and has not yet occurred with us, but I have 
hitherto taken the present as representing the perfect state of the 
species. The full development of our lichen seems however to 
indicate a difiTerent afi&nity, and to separate it from the section 
(Chondrocaulon, Th. Fr.) which incluaes S. nanum. It is per- 
haps rather nearer to S. denudatum. 

Sterocaulon culorellum, sp. nova, podetiis jpumilis erectis 
glabris nitidis subcompressis lacunosis stramineis fastigiato-ramo- 
sis, phyllocladiis ad apices confertis minutis rotundatis mox de- 

liquescentibus pulverulentis; apotheciis — ^Bocks, Islands 

of Behring's Straits, Mr. Wright. At once distinguishable by 
its minuteness, smoothness, and pale-yellow or straw color. The 
granules (phyllocladia, Tb. Fr.) are exceedingly small. The 
apothecia are as yet unknown. 

Stereocaulon ? Wrightii, sp. nova, thallo csespitoso card- 
lagineo subfoliacco glaucescente, ramis laciniseformibus adscen- 
tibus extrorsum latioribus inciso-ramosis crenatis margine in- 
flexis crispatis supra viridescentibus subtus nervosis tenuiter to- 
mentosis; cephalodiis majusculis pulvinatis viridi-nigrescentibus 
plicato-rugosis demum floccosis ; apotheciis .... — Bocks, Isl- 
ands of Behring's Straits, Mr. Wright. With the habit of erect 
states of Squamaria chrysoleuca, but the cephalodia of Stereo- 
caulon. It is perhaps not impossible that these little understood 
developments should occur outside of the present genus, or that 
this lichen should be sui generis. The crisped margins take 
often the shape of Parmeliaceous apothecia, tnus increasing the 
general resemblance of the plant to a Squamaria. But it has 
also evident points of similarity to Stereocaulon? pulvinatum, 
Ach., an obscure Cape of Good Hope lichen, for specimens of 
which I am indebted to Dr. Sonder of Hamburg. The apothe- 
cia of this last also are unknown. 

[Alectoria Japoxica, sp. nova, thallo subcaespitoso tereti 
rigido sorediis albis exasperato stramineo, ramis sterilibus ramo- 
sissimis implexis attenuatis subfilamentosis, fertilibus simplicius- 
culis incrassatis, apicibus nigricantibus; apotheciis subterminali- 
bus superliciali-sessilibus appendiculatis disco concavo demum 
expanso piano nitido castaneo. Spone majusculce ellipsoideao 
limbatae viridi-fuscescentes demum subhyalinse. — On dead pine 
trees, Ayan, Japan, Mr. Wright. Nearest to A. ochroleuca, but 
differing very much in habit, and in fructification. The spores 
are not very unlike those of Pertusaria pertusa.] 
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CALINA DASYPOGA, sp. nova, thallo filamentoso rigidius- 
igili tereti Isevigato viridi-fuscescente (pallescente) ramis 
is dichotome ramosis ultimis acuminatis nodulosis ; apo 
conoavis demuiu planis repandis margine tenui incurvo 
inlato disparente. Sporss ellipsoidese uniseptataa curvulaa 
diam. duplo longiores. — On trees and rocks in the 
kins of Cuba, Mr. Wright. Allied to E. usneoides (Ach.) 
'hich has also been found in Cuba, by the same unwearied 
►r, but differs in its regularly terete thallus, larger apothe- 
It is still more liKe a pendulous Usnea, ■ or perhaps 
ria ; but possesses the spores of the present genus/] 

(ARIA CaliFornica, sp. nova, thallo csespitoso cartilagineo 
lo lacunoso-subcanaliculato opaco e viridi fuscescente, ra- 
3gulariter subdichotome ramosis patentibus, fertilibus su- 
ttcrassatis ; apotheciis terminalibus appendiculatis margine 
^•fimbriatis demum convexis nigris. — On the bark of trees, 
ey, California, Menzies. Fronds in small, roundish masses, 
branches diverging from a single base, with the aspect 
Df a small, slender state of Ramalina calicaris, |?, than of 
ct CetrarisD, to which, and in particular C. tristis and C. 
a, it is indeed, if I mistake not, nearest allied. The sta- 
pon trees, and on the coast of California, is a very un- 
jne for C. aculeata, from which the present also aiffers 
ably in habit of growth, and in color. Though more 
iventy years have passed since the venerable botanist who 
le these specimens collected them, they appear to be un- 
ed. 

FA Ravenelii, sp. nova, thallo pusillo suborbiculari mem- 

20 appresso scrobiculato viridi-glaucescente (fuscescente) 

elongatis sinuato-lobatis crenatis (glomerulis fruticulosis 

as nunc aspersis) subtus fuscescentibus tomentosis ; apo- 

sparsis margine inflexo persistente crenulato-sublobato. 

elongato-fusiformes l-S-septatae virescentes diam. 12-20- 

f;iores. — Trees, in the low country of South Carolina, Mr. 
; Alabama, on trees, Mr. Peters ; and also on rocks (the 
en dark brown), Mr, Beaumont; Mississippi, Dr, Veitch; 
ma, Dr. Hale ; (Cuba, Mr. Wright) — A smaller plant than 
of the two species of this group, of the northern hemi- 
with much tne lobation of S. glomerulifera, but the tex- 
S. herbacea, and distinguished, so far as my specimens 
m both, by its strongly pitted upper surface, and its cren- 
>bate apothecia, whicn rather approach those of some of 
epical members of the group, as S. pallida, Hook. The 
ules appear only on a Cuban specimen. They are quite 
tose of S. glomerulifera, but the largest do not exceed a 
diameter. The spores are more elongated than those of 
Knes just mentioned, and appear to be differeiitl^ ^"gXa^A* 
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[Sticta Wbightii, 8p. nova, thallo snbcoriaoeo adpresao be- 
yigato viridi-glaucesceDte, laciDiis rotandatis sinuato-incisis ere* 
natis subtus fiiscis ambita pallesoentibus tomentosifl, cyphdlii 

Elano-concavis albis ; apotheciis sparsis elevatis extos mammil- 
ktis e concavo margine infiexo demom pla^ia margine irregalari 
subevanescente. Spor» late fusLGarmes uniseptats limbate vi- 
rescentes diam. c. 6-pIo longiores. — On beech tmnka, mountaia 
sides, Hakodadi, Japan, Mr. Wr^hL With the apothecia^ and 
the general aspect of SL glomernlifera, but differing in a rather 
more loose habit of lobfttion, it which it approaches nearer to 
the broader forms of S. damaecornis ; in its spores ; and most re- 
markably, in possessing in abundance, regular cjphellfls ; which 
resemble those of S. fuliginosa, though also occurring urceolate, 
as in S. damaecomis. The genus Bicasolia, De Not^ was ori^n- 
allj constituted, to include the natural group of species to wfich 
the present belongs, on a mistaken comparison of the apothecia 
of these species, with certain abnormal apothecia oommon in 
other species of Sticta, which are now regarded, since the publi- 
cation of Mr. Tulasne's important researches, as morbid condi- 
tions, infested bj a parasitic cryptogam. (Tulasne, M^m. sur leB 
Lichens, p. 123, note.) The species included in the group, agree- 
ing as they do in many obvious features, were also once sup- 
posed to be destitute of Cjrphellas, and the greater part, and m 
particular, the tropical ones, probably are so; but Fries and 
belise testify to the occurrence of this development, however 
rarely, in both the old species of the northern hemirohere, while 
in the Japanese lichen, above-described, it is normal. This q>e- 
cies may not improbably be found to occur also in North 
America.] 

[Physcia? Wrightii, sp. nova, thallo orbiculari imbricate 
tenui molliusculo polito pallide viridi (^lauccscente) subtus albo 
venis minusculis prominulis villosis reticulato, hypothallo nunc 
crassiusculo byssaceo-lanu^noso cinerascente, lacmiis plants i^ 
regulariter muItifido-lacinuJatis, ambitu latioribus palmatis, centro 
plus minus excrescentiis isidiomorphis cylindricis obsitis; apo- 
thcciis subcentralibus sessilibus disco piano luteolo margine 
crasso incurvo crenulato cincto demum flexuosis. Sporss .... 
— On trunks of trees in dense woods, in the mountains of Cubfti 
Mr, Wright With the habit of Physcia, but also a good deal 
resembling Parmelia ambigua. The species appears to be on- 
described.] 

Lecanora Ascociscana, Tuck. herb. Psoroma, Tuokerm. 
suppl. &c. in Amer. Journ. Sci., xxv, p. 424. There is some- 
thing in this curious lichen which suggests a near affinity to 
Psoroma, as the genus is constituted by Dr. Nylander, but the 
fuscescent, often a little curved and kidney-shaped, one-septate 
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B indicate ita true place in Lecanora, where it long stood in 
erbarium. The spores resemble those (I owe the suggestion 
. Kjlander) of L. sophodes, but the lichen is very distinct. 

SCANORA CAMFALEA, sp. nova, thallo crustacco tartareo 
0O8o-subplicato IsBvis^to viridi-glaucescente (pallescente) 
thallo nigro insigni limitato; apotheciis appressia demum 
Mo>irregularibu8 disco tomente e rufo fasco-nigrescente mar- 
thallode integro pallente. Spone suboctonsB elongaU>fu8i* 
t8 6-plari8^tat» aiam. 10-15 plo longiores hyalinfie. — ^Trees, 
i of Cuba, Mr. Wright The affinity of this elegant lichen 
ventosa is indicated, no less by the spores than by the ex- 
1 characters.] 

[ATORA RHODOPis, sp. nova, thallo crustaceo effuso tenui 
Agineo-membranaceo laevigato rimuloso limitato glauco-cin- 
mte, intus miniato ; apotheciis sessilibus hinc inde aggrega- 
mnm difformibus margine tamidulo integerrimo l»vi mox 
380 saturate roseo discum subplanum nudum rufo-nigrescen- 
lypothecio crassiusculo nigro impositum cin^nte. . Sporao 
tonae ellipsoideae sirapUces diam. duplo longiores hyalina& 
bashes m the Island of Cuba, Mr. Wright, Differs re- 
ably from described species, but has somewhat of the gen- 
apect of L. domingensis. 

iTORA VIRELLA, Sp. nova, thallo crustaceo effuso incrustante 
rtareo rugosogranulato glauco-sulphureo, humecto yiridi ; 
eciis sessilibus margine tenui pallidiori integerrimo mox 
3BO evanido discum planoconvexum rufo-fuscescentem cin- 
• Spowe minusculae ellipsoide© subfusiformes diam. triplo 
>res nyalinsB. — On rocks in dense woods, in the moantains 
iba, Mr. Wright With the habit of L. glebulosa. 

ITORA PYRRHOMELiENA, sp. nova, thallo e granulis minutis' 
datis mox subsquamaceis imbricatis glaucescentibus intus 
.tis hypothallum crassum rufo^nigricantem ad ambitum 
inentem interrupte obtegentibus ; apotheciis ex hypothallo 
dis subplanis margine tenuissimo erecto flexuoso rufo-ni- 
mte discum nigrum nitidum hypothecio rufo impositum 
nte, dein conglomeratis convexis marginem excludentibus. 
9 minutss ellipsoidesa simplices hyalinse. — On trunks of 
near the ground, in the mountains of Cuba, Mr. Wright 
to B. parvifolia, bat differing as described. 

LTORA PHJSASPis, BO. nova, thallo crustaceo effuso e gninulis 
oamaoeis mox corallinis pallide ochroleucis ; apotheciis ap- 
8 mfo-fuscis flexuosis disco demum convexo marginem od- 
i pallidiorem excludente. Sporse fusiformi-cylindricae 1-4- 
m diam. 8-4-plo longiores hyalinee. — ^Trees, Cuba, Mr. 
ht Also resembling B. parvirolia in general appearance, 
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but the spores connect the lichen rather with B. yemalifl. It 
does not appear to be described.] 

Gyrostomum Curtisii, Tuckerm. suppl. in Amer. Joum. ScL, 
XXV, p. 480, a determination made upon high authority, is re- 
ferred bj my friend Mr. Bussell to Lecidea ; and the spores, as 
his sketch folly shows, indicate that the lichen is probaol^ onlj 
a small form of L. disciformis (L. parasema, Fr. a) in which tho 
apothecia are a little urceolate. Gr. urceolatum is also referred 
to Lecidea by Dr. Nylander (Enum. (Jen., p. 127) bat seems to 
me to be remarkably distinguished by the structure of the apo- 
thecium, and the vermicular spores. 



Art. XXIL — On the Phenomena of Otmmatton, — Leciure b^ore 
the meeting of the Boyal Institution of Oreat Britain^ by Thokas 
H. Huxley, F.R.S.* 

The speaker commenced by stating that a learned French 
naturalist, M. Duvau, proposed many years ago, to term the 
middle of the eighteenth centurv, "TEpoque des Pucerons:" 
and that the importance of the phenomena which first brought 
to light by the study of these remarkable insects renders the 

i)hrase '* Epoch of Plant-lice," as applied to this period, &i 
ess whimsically inappropriate than it might at first sight seem 
to be. 

After a brief sketch of the mode of life of these Plant-lice, or 
Aphides, as they are technically termed ; of the structure of their 
singular piercing and sucking mouths ; and of their relations to 
what are called " Blights ;" the circumstances which have more 
particularly drawn the attention of naturalists to these insects 
were fully detailed. 

It was between the years 1740 and 1750, in fact, that Bon- 
net, acting upon the suggestions of the illustrious Reaumur, 
isolated an Aphis immediately after its birth, and proved to dem- 
onstration, that not only was it capable of spontaneously bring- 
ing forth numerous living young, but that these and their 
descendants, to the ninth generation, preserved a similar faculty. 

Observations so remarkable were not likely to pass unheeded; 
but notwithstanding the careful sifting which they have received, 
Bonnet's results have never been questioned. On the contrary, 
not only have Lyonet, Degeer, Kyber, Duvau, and others, borne 
ample testimony to their accuracy, but it has been shown that, 
under favorable conditions of temperature and food, there is 
practically no limit to this power of a sexual multiplication, or 
as it has been conveniently termed, ** Agamogenesis." 

* From the Proceedings of the Royal Iiutituiion of Oreat Britun, Hay, 1868, 
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Lus Kyber bred the viviparoua Aphis Dianihi and Aphie 
r for tnree years in interrupted succession ; and the males 
arue oviparous females of the A. dianihi have never yet been 
vith. The current notion that there is a fixed nuinber of 
ds, " nine or eleven," is based on a mistake. 
!, under moderately favorable conditions, an Aphis comes to 
irity in about a fortnight ; and as each Aphis is known to be 
ble of producing a hundred young, the number of the prog- 
irhich may eventually result from a single Aphis during the 
r seven warm months of the year is easily calculated. M. 
rard's estimate adopted, (and acknowledgea) by Morren, and 
id from him by others, gives the number of the tenth brood 
LC quintillion. Supposing the weight of each Aphis to be no 
than TvVvth of a grain, the mass of living matter in this 
1 would exceed that in the most thickly populated coimtries 
e world. 

le agamogenetic broods are either winged or wingless. The 
ed lorms at times rise into the air, ana are carried away by 
rind in clouds ; and these migrating hordes have been sup- 

1 to be males and females, swarming like the ants and bees I 
Dg the summer months it is unusual to meet other than 
Murous Aphides^ whether winged or wingless ; but ordinarily, 
16 approach of cold weather, or even during warm weather, 

2 supplies of food fall short, the viviparous Aphides produce 
B which are no longer viviparous, but are males and 
irous females. The former are sometimes winged, some- 
I wingless. The latter, with a single doubtful exception, 
Iways wingless. 

16 oviparous females lay their eggs, and then, like the 
s, die. It commonly happens also that the viviparous 
\des die, and then the eggs are left as the sole representatives 
16 species; but in mild winters many of the viviparous 
idee merely fall into a state of stupor and hybernate, to 
7ake with the returning warmth of spring. At the same 

the eggs are hatched and give rise to viviparous Aphides, 
th run through the same course as before. The species 
tt, therefore, is fully manifested not in any one being or 
lated form, but by a cycle of such, consisting of, — 1st. the 

2nd, An indefinite succession of viviparous Aphides; 8rd, 
28 and females eventually prodeced by these, and giving rise 
16 egg again. 

, armed with the microscope and scalpel, we examine into 
minute nature of these processes (without which inquiry all 
ulation upon their nature is in vain), we find that the vivip- 
8 Aphis contains an organ similar to the ovarium of the 
arous female, in some respects, but differing from it, as Yon 
old was the first to show, in the absence of what are termed 
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the colleterial glands and the spermathecar— oigans of essential 
importance to the oviparous form. 

In the terminal chambers of this " Pseud-ovarium," ovum- 
like bodies, thence called ^'pseud-ova," are found. These bod- 
ies pass one by one into the pseudovarian tubes, and there grad- 
ually become developed into young, livine Aphides. As Morrea 
has well said, therefore, the young Aphides are produced by 
^ the individualization of a previously organized tissue." 

The only organic operation with which this mode of develop- 
ment can be compared, is the process of budding or gemmation 
as it takes place in the vegetable kingdom, in the lower forms of 
animal life, and in the process of formation of the limbs and 
other organs of the higher animals. And the parallel is com- 
plete if such a plant as the bulbiferous lily or the MartAantia, or 
such an animal as the Hydra^ is made the term of comparison. 

Thus agamogenesis in Aphis, is a kind of internal budding or 
gemmation. If we inquire how this process differs fiom multi- 
plication by true ova or '' Gamogenesis," we find that the young 
ovum in the ovarium is also, to all intents and purposes, a hoi, 
indistinguishable from the germ in the pseudovariom of Ae 
agamogenetic Aphis. Histologically there is no diflference be- 
tween the two ; but there is an immense qualitative or phys- 
iological difference, which cannot be detected by the eye, but 
becomes at once obvious in the behavior of the two germs after 
a certain period of their growth. Dating from this period, the 

Sseudovum spontaneously passes into the form of an embryo, 
ecoming larger and larger as it does so ; but the ovum simply 
enlarges, accumulates nutritive matter, acquires its outer invest- 
ments, and then falls into a state of apparent rest, from which it 
will never emerge, unless the influence of the spermatozoon 
have been brought to bear upon it. 

That the vast physiological difference between the ovum and 
the pseudovum should reveal itself in the young state by no 
external sign, is no more wonderful than that primarily the 
tissue of the brain should be imdistinguishable from that of the 
heart. 

The phenomena which have been described, were long sup- 
posed to be isolated, but numerous cases of a like kind, some 
even more remarkable, are now known. 

Among the latter, the speaker cited the wonderful circum- 
stances attending the production of the drones among bees, as 
described by Von Siebold ; and he drew attention to the plant 
upon the table, Ccdobogyne ilicifolia, a female euphorbiaceous 
shrub, the male flowers of which have never yet been seen, and 
which nevertheless, for the last twenty years, has produced its 
annual crop of fertile seeds in Kew Gardens. 

Not only can we find numerous cases of agamogenesis similar 
to that exhibited by Aphis in the animal and vegetable worlds, 
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but if we look 'closely into the matter, agamogcnesis is found to 
pass by insensible gradations into the commonest phenomena of 
life. All life, in met, is accompanied by incessant growth and 
metamorphosis; and every animal and plant above the very 
lowest attains its adult form by the development of a succession 
of bud& When these buds remain connected together, we do 
not distinguish the process as anything remarkable; when on 
the other hand, they become detached and live independently, 
we have agamoeenesis. Why some buds assume one form and 
some another, why some remain attached and some become de- 
tached, we know not. Such phenomena are for the present the 
ultimate facts of biological science ; and we cannot understand 
the simplest among them, it would seem useless, as yet, to seek 
for an explanation of the more complex. 

Nevertheless, an explanation of agamogenesis in the Aphis 
and in like cases has been offered. It has been supposed to 
depend upon "the retention unchanged of some part of the 
primitive germ-mass;" this germ-mass being imagined to be the 
seat of a peculiar force, by virtue of which it gives rise to inde- 
pendent organisms. 

There are however two objections to this hypothesis : in the 
first place, it is at direct variance with the results of observation ; 
in the second, even if it were true, it does not help us to under- 
stand the phenomena. With regard to the former point, the 
hypothesis professes to be based upon only two direct observa- 
tions, one upon Aphis, the other upon Hydra ; and both these 
obeervations are erroneous, for in neither of these animals is any 
portion of the primitive germ-mass retained, as is said to be, in 
that part which is the seat of agamogenesis. 

But suppose the fact to be as the hypothesis requires ; imag- 
ine that the terminal chamber of the pseudovarium is full of 
nothing but "unaltered germ-cells;" how does this explain the 
phenomena? Structures having quite as great a claim to the 
title of " unaltered germ-cells " lie in the extremities of the acini 
of the secreting glands, in the sub-epidermal tissues and else- 
where ; why do not they rive rise to young ? Cells, less chang- 
ed than those of the pseuaovarium of Aphis, and more directly 
derived from the primitive germ-mass, underlie the epidermis of 
one's hand : nevertheless, no one feels any alarm lest a nascent 
wart should turn out to be an heir. 

On the whole, it would seem better, when one is ignorant, to 
say so, and not to retard the progress of sound inquiry by 
inventing hypotheses involving the assumption of structures 
which have no existence, and of "forces" which, their laws 
being undetermined, are merely verbal entities. 
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Art. XXni. — On Earthqiuxkes in Southern Italy ^ by James 

Philip Lacatta, Esq., LL.D.* 

Southern Italy is celebrated for its deligbtful climate^ its 
matchless scenery, its great historical associations; but it has 
also a less enviable renown ; it is the classic ground of yolcanoes 
and earthc^uakes. Etna and Vesuvius are the two most active 
volcanoes in Europe, and terrific earthquakes have often desola- 
ted vast districts of the country. 

Though the common origin, to a certain extent, of the agents 
producing the phenomena of volcanoes and earthquakes is now 
scarcely questioned, considerable difference of opinion still 
prevails with regard to the real nature and character of those 
agents. It is for men of science to determine whether those 
agents are to be found in the internal heat of the earth which is 
supposed to arise from a state of fusion ; or in the heat produced 
by chemical combinations and changes ; or in the currents of 
electricity circulating on the earth's crust ; or in any other causes 
whatsoever. On this vexata quosstio much light will no doubt be 
thrown before long by the observations made on the spot by Mr. 
Mallet, the distinguished author of the ^^ Dynamics of Larth- 
quakesi," who, on the first news of the late earthquake in South- 
ern Italy in December last, was sent thither by the Boyal 
Society, for the pursuit of scientific enquiry. Without entering 
however, into the field of science, the object of the speaker was 
to give the members of the Boyal Institution a short account of 
six great earthquakes, without counting minor ones, which 
within the memory of man laid waste extensive tracts of the 
kingdom of Naples and caused great loss of life ; and especially 
of the last earthquake, which took place on the night of tne 16tli 
of December, 1857. 

1. On the 6th of February, 1783, at 1 p. M., the Piana di Men- 
teleone, in the province of Calabria Ultra I, was convulsed by a 
violent shock of earthquake, which in less than two minutes 
levelled to the ground 109 towns and villages, and buried 82,000 
out of 166,000 inhabitants under the ruins of their houses. A 
repetition of the shock at midnight ruined the towns of Beggio 
and Messina, and convulsed the whole Yaldemone. At the 
entrance of the Faro Straits, the sea^ retiring from the Calabrian 
shore and afterwards rushing back with overwhelming violence, 
swept away more than 1500 inhabitants of the town of Scylla, 
who had taken refuge on the beach for safety. Ailer a sucoes* 
sion of slight shocks, on the 2Sth of the following Maroh, 
another violent shock convulsed the whole country from Beggio 
to Cape Colonna, an area of 1200 square miles, and added two 

* From the ProoeedingB of the Royal Institution of Great Britam, Mi^, I86& 
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thousand more to the number of victims. Mountains were cleft 
asunder, high cliflfe tumbled down, rivers turned from their bed 
or dammed in their course, lakes formed, valleys lifted up into 
hills, deep chasms opened, the physical aspect of the country 
changed, all distinctions of property altered. For twenty days 
a thick pestilential fog set over the desolated country ; epidemic 
fevers iollowed in summer; and at the beginning of 1784 
Calabria had already lost more than 80,000 inhabitants. From 
February to Decemlier 1788, there were no less than 949 shocks, 
and 15lln 1784; they did not altogether cease till 1786. 

2. The mountain of Frosolone^ in the province of Molise, the 
ancient Samnium, on the 26th of July, 1804, atlOJ p. m., was the 
centre of a violent shock of earthqusuce, which lasted 35 seconds, 
and caused great desolation over an area of 600 square miles. It 
ruined 61 towns and villages, and crushed to death more than 
6000 people. It was severely felt as far as Naples, where all the 
buildings were greatly injured by its eflFects* 

8- On the 29tn of April, 1885, and on several successive days, 
the Val di Crati, in the province of Calabria Citra, including the 
town of Cosenza and its numerous villages, was convulsed by 
violent shocks of earthquake^ which caused the death of more 
than 1000 people under the ruins. 

4. On the 12th of October^ 1836, the districts of Rossano and 
Caatrovillari, in the same province, and the district of Lagonegro, 
in Basilicatai, felt another violent shock of earthquake, which 
swept away more than 600 inhabitants. 

6. The city of Melfi, built on a spur of Mount Vulture, an 
extinct volcano in the province of Basilicata, on the 14th of 
August^ 1861, wa? the focus of a violent earthquake, which, 
besides Melfi itself, ruined Barile^ Rapolla, and many other 
towns, and was felt as far as Naples on the western, and JBrindisi 
on the eastern coast The first shock, at 2 p. M., lasted 20 sec- 
onds; the second shock, at 8 F, M., lasted only five seconds. 
The loss of human life exceeded 1400 ; Melfi alone, out of 9274, 
lost 1098 inhabitants. 

6. But worse than any of the latter earthquakes, and second 
only to the Calabrian one of 1783, was the earthquake which 
took place on the 16th of December last, at lOJ P. m., at a season 
of the year, which, by a comparison of all the known dates of 
earthquakes, has been ascertained to be more subject to disturb- 
ances than any other. The sky was clear, the air still ; indeed 
unusual stillness had prevailed the whole of that day. A sharp 
tmdulatory shock of 2() seconds' duration, immediately preceded 
and accompanied by an appalling hollow rumbling noise, had 
scarcely awaked the inhabitant*', who, according to the early 
liabits of provincial life had already retired to rest, when after a 
haidly perceptible pause of about three minutes, a second and 
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most violent successive and whirling shock of 25 seconds' 
duration crushed thousands of them under the ruins of their 
falling houses. Three other shocks were felt on that awfal 
night, and many others on the following days ; but none nearly 
so violent and so destructive as the two former ones. For nearly 
two months a slight shock was felt almost periodically^ iusi 
before sunrise. On the 7th of March, about 8 P. M., a violent 
shock, second only to those of the 16th of December, was felt^ 
which caused considerable injury; and, according to the latest 
accounts, up to the 28th of April last, the shocks, though com- 
paratively slight and harmless, still continued, and the people 
were in a state of constant alarm. Such was also the case ia 
every one of the five previous earthquakes that have beea 
noticed ; the violence of the hidden agents at work was not at 
once exhausted by the first great shocKs, but continued slightly 
to shake the ground for months, and sometimes, as in the Cala- 
brian earthquake of 1783, for nearly four years afterwards. 

The seat of this earthquake was in the central group of moun- 
tains in the provinces of Basilicata and Principato Gitra, part of 
the main chain of the Apennines, which are the watershed 
between the streams flowing into the Tyrrhenian, the Ionian, 
and the Adriatic sea, and form the upper basins of the Galoro 
or Tanagro, the Sele, the Ofanto, the Bndano, the Basento, the 
Sinno, and the Agri rivers. The centre of action, as far as it 
can be judged from the intensity of its terrific effects, was almost 
in the heart of the province of Basilicata, in a group of compact 
limestone mountains of the cretaceous period, the southern 
branch of the said central group, which running from north to 
south between the heads of the valleys of the Sinno and the 
Agri on the east, and the valley of Diano on the west, swells 
farther south into the lofly peaks of Monte Cocuzzo, Monte del 
Papa, and Monte PoUino, on the frontiers of Calabria. On the 
declivities or lower peaks of this group, which are covered with 
beds of tertiary manne marl sands ana conglomerate, and within 
a district extending over an area of about 216 square miles, 
stand, or rather stood, the towns and villages of Moniemurro, 
Saponara, Viggiano, Tramutola, Marsico Vetere, Marsico Nuovo, 
Spinosa and Sarconi, with an aggregate population of 85,670. 
Out of this number more than 12,000, or more than one-third, in 
less than half a minute were crushed to death ; two thousand 
severely wounded ! The ground was cracked and convulsed in 
the strangest manner ; chasms and deep fissures were opened in 
several places, fertile hills became bare rocks, valleys were raised 
up, small pools formed, mountains clefl by deep ravines. The 
towns of Montemurro and Saponara especially were nearly 
entirely swept away ; the former lost 5600 out of 7000, and the 
latter 8000 out of 4000 inhabitants. * Saponara, which rose in 
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e middle ages out of the ancient Chumaitum, where Hannibal 
stained a slight defeat by the Consul Claudius Nero, was 
most entirely levelled with the ground ; there remain only a 
w shattered houses standing. Of Montemurro, originally a 
iraecnic settlement of the tenth century, literally nothing was 
ft but a heap 'of rubbish. On the morning of the 17th of 
scember, 6600 of its inhabitants were dead or dying under the 
ins, 686 disabled by wounds ; the few remaining unhurt found 
'emselves torn from their dearest ones, houseless, amidst a mass 
' ruins, without means of subsistence or help, and exposed to 
I the inclemency of a severe winter on a high peak of the 
pennines I A few days later the stench of the dead human 
»ngs under the ruins made life unbearable to the few surviving 
168 1 Both at Montemurro and Saponara, most of the houses 
anding on beds of conglomerate had been overturned, or shuf- 
xl in the strangest manner, and the ruins deposited in the 
.vines beneath ; the contents of the lower stories were, in sev- 
al instances thrown up into the stories above, or scattered 
to different directions, as if propelled by a central force. The 
enes of misery and horror that took place in those doomed 
>wns exceed what imagination can fancy. Yig^ano came next, 
town whose inhabitants from time immemorial have been in 
le habit of wandering, with their harps over different parts of 
iC world, and return home with their savings in summer. It 
St 1700 out of 6634 inhabitants, and had most of the houses 
id churches overthrown. At this place an extensive fire added 
the horrors of the night. 

From the centre of a triangle formed by these three towns, on 
hich the fury of the convulsion was more violently wreaked, 
le distances, m a direct line, are, — to the Gulf of Policastro, 24 
iles ; to Psestum, on the Gulf of Salerno, 68 miles ; to the 
oath of the Agri, on the Gulf of Tarentum, 47 miles ; to the 
ctinct volcano of Mount Vulture, 66 miles ; to Mount Vesuvius, 
I miles; to Bari, on the Adriatic, 80 miles; and to Mount 
tna, 196 miles. 

Beyond this district, the terrific effects of the earthquake ex- 
nd^, though somewhat diminished in intensity, over an area 
fmore than 8000 square miles, destroying or injuring, more or 
88^ about 200 towns and villages, with an aggregate population 
r more than 200,000 inhabitants, of whom no less than 10,000 
ere killed. 

Within this area the beautiful and fertile valley of Diano, 
iTOUgh which flows the Tanamro, a tributary of the Sele, trav- 
■s«l in its length by the high road leading into Calabria, and 
ilivened on both sides by numerous towns and villages built 
a the top or the slope of the hills, was sadly desolated. Polla 
t said to have lost 2000 out of 7060 inhabitants ; Padula^ 600 
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out of 9000 ; Pertosa, 218 out of 1100 ; Sassano, 185 out of 
3600 ; Monteeano, 420 out of 4800, &c. Leaving the valley of 
Diano, and proceeding northwards to the head of the valllej 
of the Sele, will be found Brienza, Calvello, St. Angelo Ijo 
Fratte, Picerno, Tito, Potenza, the capital of Basilicata, etc., 
with most of their houses and public buildings ruined, and 
many of their inhabitants killed. At Tito, in particular, more 
than 300 out of 4939 inhabitants were crushed to death, and 
its beautiful Norman cathedral totally thrown to the ground. 
South of Potenza, in the upper valleys of the Bradano, the 
Basento and the Agri, and eastward of the center of action, 
Laurenzana, Corleto, Guardia, Aliano, Armento, Gallicchio, Mis- 
sanello, Sant' Arcangelo, Castelsaraceno, and numerous other 
towns and villages, had most of the houses thrown down, and 
many inhabitants killed. 

But the effects of this terrific earthquake extended £Eir beyond 
the large era that has just been noticed. The two shocks of the 
16th were felt, with various degrees of intensity, as far as the 
town of Beggio in Calabria on thp south, Brindisi on the Adri- 
atic, on the east, Yasto, also on the Adriatic, on the north, and 
Terracina on the west. Within these limits many towns had 
their buildings much injured, and some inhabitants killed. All 
the towns on the Adriatic, from Polignano to Manfredonia, had 
their buildings rent. At Canosa, 15 houses were thrown down, 
155 more rendered uninhabitable, and 5 persons were killed. 
At Melfi and Barile, there were three deaths. In the neighbor- 
hood of Bella, a town which stands half way between Potenza 
and Melfi, a tract of about 600 acres was split in different direc- 
tions, and surrounded with a chasm 15 feet deep, and about as 
wide. At Salerno, many public buildincs were injured, and 4 
persons killed. Even at Tramonti, near Amalfi, there were two 
deaths; and at Naples, the inhabitants were so greatly alarmed 
by the violence of the shocks, as to spend in the open air all the 
night of the 16th of December. 

On the whole, by this terrific earthquake, at least 22,000 
human beings, on a most moderate calculation, were destroyed 
in a few seconds. Many no doubt would have been saved nad 
it been possible by active steps to dig them out immediately. 
This will account for the comparatively very small number of 
wounded, in all about 4000. 

From the above data it will be seen that in the course of 75 
years, from 1783 to 1857, the kingdom of Naples lost at least 
111,000 inhabitants, by the effects of earthquakes, or more than 
1500 per year, out of an average population of six millions! 

Several touchin/? anecdotes were told in the course of the nar- 
rative. In 1783, Eloisa Basili, a beautiful girl of 16, was buried 
under the ruins with a child in her arms, who died on the fourth 
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day. She was so wedged in that she could not get rid of its life- 
less remains. She was dug out alive after eleven davs, which 
she had counted from a ray of light that reached her. She 
recovered, but remained sad and gloomy, could not bear to see a 
child, would neither marry nor become a nun. She preferred 
solitude, turned away with a shudder from houses, ana liked to 
sit musing under a tree, whence no buildings were seen. She 
pined away, and died at five-and-twenty. 

More fortunate was the lot of Marianna De' Franceschi, a 
beautiful young lady of 20, who, in the earthquake of 1804, 
was dug out at Guardia Kegia, after being buried for ten days 
and eight hours. She recovered, married, and became the 
mother of a numerous fiunily. 

A lady with child was dug out aft«r 80 hours by her devoted 
husband, who nearly died from over-fatigue. On being asked 
what her thoughts were during the time, she answered, '* I was 
waiting." 

In tne late earthquake, a gentleman of Montemurro, whilst 
escaping from the house with his wife and a large family of 
children, remembered that one of them had been left in bed. 
He rushed back to take him, but the house tumbling on every 
side, he remained alone on a wall. All his family were crushed 
to death. The blow was too great ; his mind gave way, and he 
went raving mad. At Saponara, the judge was buried under the 
rains of his house with his young wife and two children. He 
was dug out alive, but his wife was found dead lying across his 
knees with her arms outstretched towards her dead children. 
He was overwhelmed by his loss ; ever since he has diligently 
fulfilled the duties of his office, but has never been heard to 
allude to the event, or seen to smile. 

Instances were mentioned, showing how tenacious life could 
be under the most trying circumstances. Besides the cases of 
Basili and De' Franceschi already recorded, in 1783 a baby was 
dug out alive on the third day, and lived. At Montemurro, in 
December last, Maria Antonia Palermo and her two little girls, 
one of them only thirteen months old, were dug out on the 
eighth day, and lived. With some animals the length of time 
they had stood alive was quite remarkable. A donkey was 
found living yet on the fifteenth day ; and in 1783 two mules 
and a chicken were found still alive on the twenty-second, and 
two pigs on the thirty-second day. 
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Abt. XXIV. — Notes on some of the Chemical Reactions of SryA- 

nia; by T. Or. Wobmley, M.D. 



In the following paper it is proposed to give the result of some 
experiments in regara to the relative value of the various tests 
which have been suggested for the detection of strychnia. 

The various solutions were made with great care from pure 
strychnia dissolved in just sufficient quantity of acetic acid, and 
the reagents were generally applied by means of a glass rod 
dipped in a saturated solution or the reagent, to a singk drop of 
the strychnia solution delivered, upon a glass slide, fix)m a crad- 
uated burette which furnished a fluid grain in each drop. There- 
fore, each drop contained an amount of pure strycnnia, cor- 
responding to the fractional dilution of the solution. 

1. Ammonia Test. 

1. xJ? grain of pure strychnia in one CTain of water, gives 
with ammonia, an immediate white precipitate, which at first is 
amorphous, but very soon it begins to assume a crystalline form, 
and in about three minutes the drop becomes a solid mass of 
lengthened prisms. 

2. jij gives an immediate precipitate, but in a few seconds 
beautiful stellate cr^'stals begin to form, which very soon become 
abundant 

3. TvVvf behaves much the same as No. 2, not so abundant 

4. J 3^7? with the microscope, crystals begin to form in about 
a minute, in three minutes they are very oDvious to the naked 
eye. If the drop be rubbed with a glass rod, rincs of granules 
are very obvious to the eye in a few seconds, and the precipi- 
tate is much more abundant than when not thus treated. 

5. jtVtj ^^ indications after stirring for several minutes, ex- 
cept when viewed with the microscope, a few granules appear. 

From the above experiments, the limit of the ammonia test; 
when applied to a single drop, is when it holds in solution jj\% 
its weight of strychnia ; however, at this degree of solution the 
result is very satisfactory. 

2. Potash. 

This reagent behaves much the same as ammonia, its limit 
being about the same. In applying this test it is important that 
the proper quantity be addea, for if either too much or to little, 
no precipitate will be produced. 

3. Carbonate of Potash. 
1. j^^ grain of strychnia with carbonate of potash gives an 
immediate white precipitate of star-like crystals, which will re- 
dissolve if sufficient quantity of the reagent has not been added. 
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2. -gljj in a few seconds small granules, prisms, and a few 
stellate crystals begin to form, which after a little time are rath- 
er abundant. 

3. TV¥¥i i^ ^ f®w seconds lengthened granules may be seen 
with the microscope, which in a. few minutes are very obvious 
to the naked eye. 

4- jtV T9 *ft®^ ft few minutes small granules are very percept- 
ible. 

^* jTYTi ft^^ several minutes no indications with the micro- 
scope. 

4. Carbonate of Ammonia, 

In j|t9 ft^<^ liz solutions the same results as with carbonate 
of potash. In a drop of x^Vt solution no indication after 15 
minutea 

5. lodid of Potassium. 

1. yIj solution in a few seconds gives a white crystalline pre- 
cipitate of tufts of lon^ prisms. 

2- TiTj It is severfil minutes before crystals begin to form, if 
the solution be stirred, however, they begin to appear in about 
two minutes. 

8- ttVt* by stirring, the crystals begin to appear in about 
five minutes. 

4. jtVti crystals begin to form in about seven minutes. 

5. jVjtj crystals can be observed with the microscope in about 
10 minutes, in 20 minutes they are just perceptible to the naked 
eye. 

6. Sulphocyanid of Potassium. 

1. 1-^7, solution, gives an immediate mass of white crystals. 

2. j^T, in a few seconds the crystals are very abundant. 

8- T^^Ti bj rubbing, in less than a minute the crystals ai*e very 
obvious. 

4. TTTT» by rubbing, in a few minutes the crystals begin to 
form. 

6. tVtt, no indication after several minutes, with the micro- 
scope a &w crystals may be observed upon the border of the drop. 

7. Tannic Acid. 

1. jj,|ttj gives an immediate white curdy precipitate. 

2. jTiTTTj gives very good results. 

8. jx,ixT, after a few minutes the precipitate is quite percep- 
tible. 

4. TTiTTTi after several minutes it is just possible to observe a 
'^hite cloudiness. 

The satisfactory limit of the test is when it is applied to a drop 
of fluid holding in solution 77,^7 its weight of strychnia. 

•ECOND SERIES, Vol. XXVIII, No. 83.— SEPT., 1859. 
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The precipitate is very soluble in acetic acid, and if obtained 
from dilute solutions, it is, also, soluble in a drop of potaab, giy- 
ing a red liquid ; but when produced from strong solutions, the 
precipitate will not all dissolve in a drop of potash solution. 

8. Bichlorid of Platinum, 

1- ttVt) &^ immediate yellow amorphous precipitate whicb 
soon becomes granular. 

2. ttVt* ^^ amorphous precipitate in a few moments, which 
soon becomes granular. 

8. jT¥¥) ^^^ results are very good in a few minutes. 

^* TTtTYY) if ^^ solution 06 rubbed, small granules begin to 
appear in a few minutes, and soon the result is satisfactory. 

9. Terchlwrid of OM. 

1- TTTT) gives a bright yellow amorphous precipitate, which 
soon becomes partly granular; most of the granules float upon 
the surface of the drop. A portion of the precipitate collects mto 
little yellow flakes. 

2* tvVy) gives much the same reaction as No. 1, not so abun- 
dant 

5. T7)TTY) gives an almost immediate precipitate. 
4. YT,iTT) gives very satisfactory results. 

6. 77,^7, at this degree of dilution the precipitate is still per 
ceptible, but not satisfactory. 

When the precipitate obtained from a solution containing 
7yVt or less oi its weight of strychnia is boiled, the precipitate 
will dissolve and give a yellow solution, from which it will again 
be deposited, with little or no change upon becoming cool. If 
the solution contains more than j^Vt i^ weight, the precipitate 
will not entirely dissolve upon boiling, after cooling there will 
generally be a metallic gilding upon the sides of the tube. The 
precipitate from ji^Vir or more dilute solutions, will readily dis- 
solve, without much change of color, upon the addition of a droD 
or two of potash solution; if then the mixture be boiled it will 
give a fine purple color, with sometimes a purple precipitata 
When the precipitate is from a stronger solution than above 
stated, it does not readily dissolve in a solution of potash, and 
when the mixture is boiled it behaves as above. 

10. Chromate of Potash. 

1. tK) gives an immediate mass of yellow crystals, soluble in 
80 drops of strong acetic acid. 

2. ttVyj crystals begin to form in a few seconds, but they are 
not very abundant after standing 15 minutes. 

3. tyVit) ^i^^ the microscope, a few prisms may be observed 
in 8 minutes, but no indication to the eye, after standing 20 
minutes. 
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11. Carbazotic Acid, 

ind the three following tests have been formerly recom- 

Q the lectures of the writer, the only account of them 

L the last edition of Taylor on Poisons, in which the 

It is suggested. 

obolic solution of carbazotic acid will give with — 

, grain of strychnia, an immediate amorphous yellow 

^ soon becoming twig-like tufts. 

T, in a few seconds a precipitate soon becoming as in 

Ty by rubbing a few seconds, a copious deposit of gran- 

\jfy in about a minute the same as Ko. 3. 

rf Y) ^^ A f®^ minutes small granules are very obvious. 

1 2. Bichromate of Potash, 
, an immediate brilliant yellow mass of dendroidal crys- 

Y, in a few seconds same as No. 1. 
T, crystals begin to form in a few secondS| in a few 
hey are abundant. 

7T, in a few minutes beautiful octahedra appear, resem- 
se of oxalate of lime. If the solution be rubbed the 
lecomes rather abundant. 

riTi ^y rubbing, in a few minutes crystals are obvious 
microscope, in several minutes they are readily seen 
eye. 

recipitate produced by this reagent is not as readily 
I acetic acid, as that produced by the protochromate of 

13. Iodine, 

various tests recommended for strychnia, this is the 
sate. It was applied in the following experiments, by 
X three grains of lodid of potassium in one fluid drachm 

and then adding to the mixture one grain of iodine. 
I, immediately a copious brownish yellow amorphous 
e soluble in alcohol and ether, but only soluble in large 

acetic acid. The precipitate partially dissolves in a 
\ of potash solution, but it is immediately replaced by 
bite precipitate. 

I, the precipitate entirely dissolves in potash, and is re- 
• the white one. 

TT) gives same results as Ko« 2, not so abundant 
^Y, the precipitate dissolved in potash gives a very 
Le precipitate. ^ ' 

TY, the precipitate is immediately produced and soon 
ito little yellow flakes. 
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6* TTVjivT) if ^^^ d^P ^ touched with a small drop of the 
reagent upoa the end of a glass rod, it gives an obvious pre- 
cipitate. 

If a few drops of the last named solution be placed in a small 
test tube, and a drop of the test fluid be placea upon the inside 
and allowed to flow into the solution, when they meet^ yellow 
streaks will readily be observed, and the solution will l)ecom6 
turbid. 

14. Bromine, 

This reagent was prepared by saturating a strong solution of 
hydrobromic acid, with bromine. 

1* TvVv) gives an immediate bright yellow amorphous precip- 
itate. 

2. ttjIttiji a yellow precipitate, having a greenish tinge. 

3. TT, JiT, a Sirty yellow precipitate, which after several min- 
utes nearly all dissolves. 

4. T n } i 7 V ) the precipitate is still perceptible, but not satisfactorj. 

15. Color Test. 

It is well known, that if strychnia or its salts be dissolved ia 
sulphuric acid, and then a small quantity of bichromate of pot- 
ash^ ferridcyanid of potassium, peroxyd of lead, or of peroxjd 
of manganese be adaed, a series of colors are developed. This is 
known Dv the name of the " color test." This test succeeds best 
in the following manner : place the strychnia, or a drop of the 
solution evaporated to dryness, in a watch glass, and by its side 
a drop of strong sulphuric acid, into which a fragment of bichro- 
mate of potash is introduced and stirred until it imparts a yellow 
color, then by inclining the watch glass the colored acid is 
allowed to flow over the strychnia. 

1. yuVir grain of strychnia in one drop of water, gave in a 
majority of a number of experiments, very satisfactory results, 
however, in some the reactions were just perceptible. In solu- 
tions stronger than the above the results were always good. 

2. 1-5 a ij i" niany cases no indication whatever, in others a vcrj 
faint trace of color was obtained, which however rapidly disap- 
peared. In no instance was the indication such as should be 
relied upon for medico-legal purposes. 

3. ttVo g^ai") ^^7* will always give a fine reaction. By 
allowing the acid to flow upon a portion of the deposit at a time, 
several indications may be obtained from the same deposit 

4. luVit; dry, in a majority of instances the indications were 
very good ; in some, however, they were very faint The suc- 
cess of the experiment depends much on the character of the 
deposit left by evaporating the solution to dryness ; someiimefli 
the principal part of it is m the form of a ring, which when ex- 
amined with tne microscope consists of well dd&ned crystals; al 
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hers, it is a confused mass distributed over the space occupied 
r the drop. In the latter case the indications will not be near- 
80 good as in the former. 

5* Tir»i?¥j ^ry, in a number of cases manipulated differently, 
e majority gave no indications, some few gave a slight trace, 
It in no instance was the indication sufficient. 
As the color test is relied upon, perhaps, more than any other 
r medico'legal purposes, it is important to remember that it is 
terfered with by the presence of morphia. When one part by 
eight of strychnia is mixed with — 

1. 1 part of morphia, it gives very good results. The colors, 
)wever, are not so bright as with strychnia alone. 

2. 1^ of morphia, in a very small quantity of this mixture the 
dication of strychnia is very good, in a larger quantity, about 
r gr., the reaction is just perceptible. 

S. 2 of morphia, the indication m a very small quantity is pret- 
' feir, but in about j\ gr. there is only a mere trace. 
4. 3 of morphia, in a very small quantity of this mixture, 
le reaction is just perceptible, but in a larger amount there is 
) reaction indicative of the presence of strychnia. 

ColomlKw, Ohio, July 18, 1859. 



BT. XXV. — On the Consolidation of Lava on Steep Slopes, and 
on the Origin of the Conical Form of Volcanoes ; by Sir Charles 
Lyell, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S.* 

During two recent excursions made in the autumns of 1857 
id 1868 to Mount Etna, Sir C. Lyell had an opportunity of ex- 
nining sections of lava-currents of known date, which had 
scended steep slopes, and bad consolidated thereon in tabular 
id stony masses, the inclination of which sometimes exceeded 
)**. This fact has an important bearing on the theory of 
craters of elevation," it having been affirmed by geologists of 
igh authority, that when lavas congeal on a declivity exceed- 
ig 5** or 6°, they never form continuous beds of compact stone, 
at consist entirely of scoriaceous and fragmentary materials. 
The origin of such mountains as Etna and Vesuvius had of 
Id been referred to the cumulative effect of a long series of or- 
inary eruptions, it being seen that reiterated showers of ashes 
id streams of lava were often poured out from a permanent 
mtral vent. This opinion was advocated bv Mr. Scrope in his 
ork on volcanoes in 1825, and by Sir C. Lyell in his Princi- 
Eef <rf Oeology, after his exploration of Vesuvius and Etna in 
B8&; both authors considering the injection from below of 

*- Proc. Roj. Inst of Great Britain, April, 1869« 
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melted matter, in the sliape of dykes, as part of the oone* 
process. 

But in place of this simple explanation of the phenomena, 
Von Buch substituted the following hypothesis : that a vast 
thickness of horizontal or nearly horizontal sheets of lava and 
scoriae, having been first deposit^ an expansive force operating 
from below, exerts a pressure both upwards and ontwards, firom 
a central axis towards all points of the compass, so as suddenly 
to uplift the whole stratified mass, making it assume a conical 
form ; giving rise at the same time, in many cases, to a wide and 
deep circular opening at the top of the cone, an opening called a 
" crater of elevation. 

In all great volcanoes of which sections can be obtained, there 
are some layers of compact stone, inclined at angles of 10®, 20®, 
and sometimes much higher angles, and these beds are often 
among the uppermost, or last formed of the whole series. Hence it 
was logically inferred, when once the law above laid down respect- 
ing the consolidation of melted matter had been accepted, that 
every mountain containing such inclined and compact layen^ 
must owe its conical form almost exclusive! v to the oevelopmeDt 
of mechanical force exerted at the close of the volcanic opera- 
tions, or after all the alternating lavas and scoriae were heapea np. 
The hypothesis of a sudden and violent movement was perhape 
the more readily embraced, because it relieved its acfvocatea 
from the necessity of making unlimited drafts on past tim€^ 
thousands of centuries being required if lofty cones, like Mount 
Etna, are to be built up by successive eruptions of ordinary in- 
tensity. The magnitude also of certain craters or '^calderas" 
(implying, probably, one or more great explosions, followed by 
aqueous erosion), and the occasional steepness of the dips of ce^ 
tain lavas, beyond that which is found on the flanks oi ordinaiy 
cones, (many of which might have been assigned to local dislo- 
cation), afforded additional arguments in favor of the new hy- 
pothesis. The lecturer then gave a rapid review of the contro* 
versy respecting "craters of elevation," stating the objectioDS 
made to it by English and continental writers, including the late 
M. Constant Prevost ; and he went on to observe that the princi- 
al object of this discourse was to show that the law laid down 
y M. E. de Beaumont, and by the late M. Dufrenoy, as govern- 
ing the cooling and solidification of lava currents, on steep slopes, 
has no foundation in fact. Signor Scacchi had already, m 1855, 
seen and described a compact stony lava which in that year had 
flowed down the flanks of Vesuvius from near the margin of the 
great crater to the base of the cone in the Atrio del Cavallo^ 
having a thickness of from 1^ in the upper to 4^ in its lower 
part, and dipping at angles varying from 82® to 88^ The in- 
terior of this current was laid open to view by a tare aocidept^ 
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^, the sinkinff down in the same year (1855) of a certain 
a of the north flank of the cone, whereby one side of the 
kva stream was engulphed, and a section of the remainder 
ed visible. Although this current had cooled on an aver- 
clivity of 85°, it was as compact and as free from vesicles 
ij lavas which have congealed on level ground at the foot 
mvius.* 

I first exemplification of a similarly inclined stony lava of 
I date on Mount Etna, described by the lecturer, and of 
a pictorial representation was given, occurs in a ravine 
the Cava Grande, near Milo, about 17 miles north of 
a, and 7 from the sea, above the level of which it is eleva- 
)out 2000 feet A branch of the lava current of 1689 
iding from the Yal del Bove, cascaded over the right bank 
t ravine 220 feet high, and on cooling, formed a tabular 
nore than 16 feet in thickness, inclined at an average ande 
at S5^, and concealing the face of the precipice for a width 
at 400 feet. The internal structure of this new lava has 
exposed to view by the &llinR down and partial removal of 
maceous crust on the left side ; a removal caused by the 
1 waste of the steep bank of the ravine produced by the 
of rain, and the torrent which flows at the bottom. The 
! intersects alternatimr beds of tufi^, scoria, and lava, slight- 
lined to the east, or seawards, being a series of the older 
sts of Etna. This new and steeply inclined lava consists 
ee parallel layers, an upper fragmentary and scoriaceous 
ibout 8 feet thick ; a central stony layer, 6 feet thick ; and 
T bed consisting of thin strata of fitigmentary scorisB, in all 
feet thick, but the bottom part of which is not visible. 
3mpact central portion is a dolerite or trachi-dolerite, con- 
; crystals of felaspar with some olivine, and is of the ordi- 
pecific gravity of trap. It is divided by joints, 9 or 10 feet 
so that among the fragments detached by denudation, and 
id over the sloping bank and bottom of the ravine, are an- 
masses of huge size, with a fracture like that of many 
it iffneous rocks. The normal thickness of this bed of 
ict dolerite is 5 feet, where it dips at 32° and 85°, but near 
p where it first enters the ravine, and where the inclination 
ses to 45° and 47°, the thickness is reduced to one-half or 
t; yet when dipping at 47°, it is still not only stony and 
ict, but there is no breach whatever of continuity in the 
and not more joints than in the less inclined portion. This 
1 of the lava of 1689, which has given a new facing to part 
right bank of the Cava Grande, exhibits but slight in- 

is Mction, seen hj Signer Scaccbi in 1866, was looked for by Sir C. Lyell, 
moj with Signor ScMchi in 1 867, and found to be totally buried and ooo- 
Tf tbe UiTaa poured out in the early part of that year. 
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equalities on its surface, appearing almost even when contrasted 
with the main current of the same date, from the surface of 
which man}^ parallel and longitudinal ridges project promineat- 
ly, sometimes 40 feet above their base, and with very steep sides 
sloping at angles of from 85° to 70°. The dip of the mam ca^ 
rent is between 10° and 16° east. From this and other exam- 
ples, it is inferred that wherever the slopes are excessive (between 
25° and 45°) the surfaces of the cooling lavas are less rugged 
than where the melted matter has congealed on more level 
ground. 

Allusion was next made to some lavas which have cascaded 
over sea-cliffs 500 feet high, between Aci Beale and Santa Tecla. 
One of these at a place called the Scalazza of Aci Seale, exhibits 
a longitudinal section of a tabular mass of stony rock 20 feet 
thick, inclined at angles of 23° and 29°, which is connected un- 
interruptedly with the main body of the same lava resting on 
the gently sloping platform above, of which the sea-cliff is the 
abrupt termination. The above-mentioned highly inclined stony 
lava is covered as usual by a parallel layer of scoriae (in this case 
12 feet thick) and its base consists of another bed of scorisB of 
slight thickness. 

Several other sections of modern lavas of Etna, which have not 
been disturbed in their position since the day of their formation, 
and which are inclined at angles exceeding 80° were then enumem* 
ted. For a detailed account of those, reference was given to a 
paper by the lecturer, recently published in the Philosophical 
Transactions (Part 2 for 1858, p. 703). Among them is a cur- 
rent, inclined at 35°, occurring in the Cava Secca, a deep valley 
near Zafarana; and another reposing on the face of the great 
precipice at the head of the Val del Bove, under the sunk space 
called "The Cisterna." This remarkable current has a mean 
inclination of 35°, and the central stony layer is seven feet thick. 
Above and below are parallel overlying and underlying masses 
of scoriie five and seven feet thick respectively. The flanks rf 
the stream have been undermined and denuded by that constant 
waste which makes the innumerable dikes to stand out in relief 
on all the precipices surrounding the Val del Bove. Perhaps, 
also, in this mstance, the lateral excavation of the lava may have 
been assisted by a rush of water like that of 1755, commonly 
called Recupero's flood, which descended the same precipice, the 
** Balzo di Trifoglietto." Suggestions were then offerea on the 
probable cause of that singular inundation, which swept in afeif 
nours from near the summit of Etna through the Val del Bove 
to the sea. The Canon Eecupero tracea its course, a fev 
months after the event, by following the line of sand and boul- 
ders which it had left in its track ; and calculated that the vol- 
ume of water was so great, that, had all the snows of the top of 
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EtDE been melted iDStantaneousIj, they could not have furnished 
mough water for the deluge. He, therefore, concluded that 
the water w%3 vomited forth from the summit crater itself. Sir 
[7. Lyell conjectures that there may have been masses of ice in 
^e cone during the eruption which is recorded to have accom- 
panied the flood of 1776, and the ice may have been suddenly 
netted by hot vapors and injected lava. In support of this 
lypothesis, he mentioned his naving ascertained the continued 
aistence, in 1858, of the same glacier which was alluded to by him 
n the first edition of his Principles of Oeology, as occurring at the 
3886 of the cone, which had been quarried before 1828. This 
11888 of ice the Catanians again C[uarried, four years ago, to a 
lepth of four feet, without reaching the bottom. It is covered 
yj ten feet of volcanic sand, and this again by lava. The tale 
H the mountaineers, who assured Becupero that the water of 
he flood of 1775 was hot, may have been correct, if the origin 
lere assigned it be true. 

Some account was next given of the lavas of 1852-53, which 
irere still hot, and emitting columns of vapor at the time of Sir 
3. Lyell's last visit Thev were more voluminous, perhaps, than 
my ever poured forth from Etna in historical times, except 
bose of 1669, which overflowed a great part of the city of 
3atania. The narrative of the people of Zafarana, of the man- 
ler in which the frontal wall of lava, 80 feet high, and inclined 
it an angle of 87*^, had crept slowly over green pastures and 
rineyards, and overwhelmea habitations in the suburbs of that 
own, reminded Sir Charles of similar tales which he had listened 
o seven weeks before in the Alpine valley of Zermatt, where 
he Rreat glacier had, in the preceding spring, been pushing on- 
rards wiui irresistable force, an equally steep mound of stonv 
iragments, forming the frontal moraine by which green meaa- 
»W8^ gardens, and chalets had been overwhelmed. A description 
ras tnen given of the changes brought about by the lavas of 
.852-53 in the scenery of the Yal del Bove, and in that of the 
ower Valley of Calanna, in the interval since 1828, when the 
QCturer first visited Etna. These changes are very striking; 
he fresh currents having run from the head of the Val del Bove 
K>th in a northeast and in a southeast direction for a distance 
if six miles, with a breadth in each case of two miles, and having 
leen piled up one over the other in some places (as at the For- 
ella of Calanna) to a depth of more than 100 feet. The longi- 
adinal and nearly parallel ridges on the surface of this new lava 
ield are fi*om 20 to 70 feet hi^ ; and there is now a black and 
Donotonoua wilderness in many places, where, in' 1728, there 
ireie verdant forests. 

8ieoin> ssana, vol. xxvm, No. 83.~seft., i869. 
39 
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One branch of this lava of 1852 cascaded over a precipitoua 
declivity 500 feet high, at the head of the Valley of Calanna, and 
consolidated at angles of 35**, 46*^, and even 49*^. The scoriace- 
ous crust having been partially washed off, the sarmee of a con* 
tinvx^us crystalline and stony mass is exposed to view, only 
moderately vesicular, and having the steep inclinations above 
alluded to. This same current rests on an older one, that of 
1819, which passed down the same steep clifif, and which has at 
8ome points a dip of more than 40°. 

[The author continues with facts and reasoning similar to 
what is published in his paper of last year (this Journal, voL 
xxvi, p. 214)] : 

In conclusion, the lecturer gave a brief sketch of the series of 
geological events which he supposed to have occuired on the site 
of Etna since the time of the earliest eruptions, events which may 
have required thousands of centuries for their development 
The first eruptions are believed to have been submarine, occar- 
ring probably in a bay of the sea, which was gradually converted 
into land by the outpouring of lava and scoria, as well as by 
a slow and simultaneous upheaval of the whole territory. Tbe 
basalts, and other igneous products of the Cyclopean IslandB 
were formed contemporaneously in the same sea, the mollusooos 
fauna of which approached very near to that now inhabiting the 
Mediterranean ; so much so, that about nineteen-twentieths of 
the fossil species of the sub-Etnean tertiary strata still live in the 
adjoining seas. Hence, as that part of Etna which is of subaerial 
origin is newer than such fossils, the age of the mountain is 
proved to be, geologically speaking, extremely modem. Daring 
the period when the volcano was slowly built up, a movement 
of upheaval was gradually converting tracts of the neighboring 
bed of the sea into land, and causing the oldest volcanic and as- 
sociated sedimentary strata to rise, until they reached eventually 
a height 1200 feet (and perhaps more) above the sea level. At 
the same time the old coast line, together with the allavial , 
deposits of rivers, was upraised, and inland cliiis and terraces 
formed at successive heights. The remains of elephants, and 
other quadrupeds, some of extinct species, are found in these old 
and upraised alluviums. Fossil leaves of terrestrial plants also^ 
such as the laurel, myrtle, and pistachio, of species indigenoQS 
to Sicily, have been detected in the oldest subaerial tu£b. At 
first the cone of Trifoglietto, and probably the lower part of the 
cone of Mongibello, was built up ; still later the cone last-men- 
tioned, becoming the sole centre of activitv, overwhelmed the 
eastern cone, and finally underwent in itsen various transforma- 
tions, including the truncation of its summit, and the formation 
of the Yal del Bove on its eastern flank. Lastly, the phase d 
lateral eruptions began, which still continues in full vigor. 
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. XXVI. — Diluvial Strice on Fragments in Situ ; by 0. N. 
Stoddard, Prof. Nat. Science, Miami University. 

'hile examining a few days since the fossils and the striad 
UDing to the Silurian formation of this vicinity, I discovered 
el, small boulders, and fragments of the underlying rock, 
much worn by diluvial agencies and manifestly now lying 
re they were when striated. They were nearly uncovered 
J three years since in forming a bed for a railroad ; the re- 
ing denudation has been accomplished by the action of the 
I upon the unfinished and unprotected bed. 
ley have been exposed alone the road for about fifteen feet, 
across nearly the whole breadth. At one point the material 
a mass of gravel closely packed, and covering several 
re feet; at other places fragments of Silurian limestone, 
jled promiscuously with small boulders of granite, green- 
5, hornblende and quartz, the whole embedded in compact 

The striated surfaces were in the same plane, and at one 
t the underlying rock was exposed, also striated. The di- 
on of the grooves varied from 5*^ to 8° south of east. 
one, I presume, will for a moment entertain the idea, that 
)ne hundred and forty-one pieces composing this bed were 
iported to this spot, having oeen striated elsewhere, and ac- 
atally deposited with their surfaces in the same plane, and 
• grooves substantially parallel. The chances against such 
ccurrence are so enormous, that we might with safety say, 
aid not happen except by miracle. 

be bearing of this example upon the different theories of 
rial action is obvious. The agency of running water may 
iflmissed as utterly inadequate to explain the facts in ques- 

Icebergs driven onward by the waves and currents of a 
ozoic sea afford a solution but little more plausible. Ice- 
8 might plough up the bottom and scatter the fragments, 
could not retain them in place and striate them. It seems 
ssary to admit that they wete firmly frozen into the clay 
thus held in position, while some overlying mass slowly 
md off their exposed surfaces. If we admit that the bed was 
m during the striating process, then must we also admit 
it could not have been covered at that time by any consider- 
depth of water. It is hardly necessary to state to a geolo- 
tbat no known agency so admirably meets all the conditions 
lis case, and no supposition so satisfies the mind as this, that 
iers once overspread this region, holding the beds under- 
h frost-bound ; and, while their enormous pressure down- 
is, prevented displacement in an upward direction, their 
ion towards the south, ground down, not only the rock& m 
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place, but also these frafi^ents, almost as firmly fixed by firost 
as the rocks themselves. On examination, a few of the pieces 
were found to be grooved on the under surface also. In one or 
two cases the strise on opposite sides were nearly parallel, but 
generally inclined at a considerable angle. 

Probably these fragments were at first embedded in the glacier 
and received, while in that position, the scratches on their under 
surface, but were subsequently detached from the glacier, em* 
bedded and frozen in the clay, where they were reduced to the 
condition in which they were found. 

It may not be amiss to remark in conclusion, that strias are 
abundant upon the surface rocks of this region, their direction 
varying from 1° to W east of south. The most durable bould- 
ers generally exhibit upon one or more of their surfaces distinct 
traces of the same abrading agency. 

Miami Uniyenitj, June llth, 1869. 



Abt. XXVn. — Vtbratiom in the Waterfall at Hblyoke, Mass.; by 

Prof E. S. Snell, Amherst College. 

At the meeting of the American Scientific Association held in 
Montreal, August, 1857, I read a paper on the vibrations of the 
fall at Holyoke, in which I attributea the movement to the rare- 
faction of air in tlie tube behind the sheet, this rarefaction being 
caused by the action of the water, which carries down the adja- 
cent air, and throws it up in foam mostly on the outside of tne 
fall. In that paper I described two modes of vibration which I 
had observed, that agreed well with the supposition of acoustic 
pulsations in a tube of air 1008 feet long, and having tico nodal 
sections in one case, and four in the other. I also stated my 
impression that I had, many years before, noticed a much slower 
rate of vibration, which accorded equally well with the existence 
of one nodal section in the tube. 

Since the reading of the above-mentioned paper, I have ob- 
served the condition of the fall at four different times. In Octo- 
ber and November, 1857, I noticed the same rates of vibration 
very nearly, which I had previously reported. But on the 16lh 
of April, 1859, I found the water four or five feet deep on the 
edge of the dam, the temperature of the air about 45^, and the 
number of oscillations only eighty-two per minute. Again, on 
the 25th of July last, I found the water lower than I had seen it 
before, (less than three inches deep,) and no vibrations, either in 
the sheet, or the air at the end of the cavity behind it. 

There are, therefore, at least three very different rates of vitea- 
tion in this fitll, the slowest when the depth of water is gmM) 
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md the most rapid when it is about one foot deep, the vibrations 
ieasing altogether when the depth is so small as three inches. 
!n the following tabular statement, the four first columns show at 
moe the facts as they stand connected in the few observations 
vhich I have made, and the last column contains the numbers 
Alcalated for an open tube 1008 feet long, with four nodes for 
he third and fourth observations, two nodes for the Jirslj second^ 
^ fifth, and one node for the sixth. 



Time of Ob- 


Teiupemture 
of air. 


DKDtii on 
Dam. 


Obtrrv'd Nu. vi- 


OulculateU <\u. 


■erratluo. 


bratioot p«tr min. 


Tibr. per. mIn. 


1 Jul J 26, 1867, 

2 'July 29, •* 


80<> 


2 feet 


187 


186 


76 


2 " 


186 


186 


S 


Aug. 6, - 


76 


1 " 


257 


271 


4 


Oct. 7, - 


M 


1 " 


268 


268 


S Nor. 24, " 


80 


2 - 


140 


129 


6 Apr. 16, 1869. 


46 


6 « 


82 


66 


7 iJuIj 26, 1869, 


70 


8 inches 


none 


none 



I used the formula in Peirce's Treatise on Sound, N=n y-, 

Mrhere N is the number of vibrations, n the number of nodes, V 
the velocity of sound, and L the length of the tube. It is observ- 
able, that the calculated rates are higher than the observed, in 
the cases of most rapid vibration, and lower, in those of least 
rapidity, while in the medium rates, they very closely aeree. 
Afl to the seventh case, the sheet was so thin, that it was divi- 
ded into filaments and broken into spray, and the air had free 
ingress and egress through its whole len^h ; the acoustic tube 
being thus destroyed, no vibrations could be produced. 

Notwithstanding the discrepancies between the numbers in 
the two last columns, I think the general correspondence be- 
tween them points to the true nature of the cause, especially 
when taken in connection with the fact, that the pulsations are 
noticeable only in the water and in the air, — not at all in the 
dam itself, nor in the rock or soil immediately adjacent. It 
must be remembered also, that the pitch of musical pipes does 
not fully conform to the formulas, but varies with the oreadth of 
opening and the mode of exciting vibrations. 

This seems to be one of the numerous cases, in which the body 
which excites vibrations in another, is itself thrown into syn- 
diionoas vibration by reaction, and then, by its own inertia or 
dasticity, controls the common rate of both. The sheet of water 
in its descent first produces rarefaction of the enclosed air by re- 
moving a part of it. The immediate effect is a collapse of the 
sheet of water, as well as a rush of air in at the ends. But the 
inertia of a thick mass of water will prevent its recovering its 
natural position so soon as if it were thinner ; hence, the air- 
Qolamn divides itself into such a number of segments, that the 
witer and the air can adjust their movements to each other. 
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In a manner somewhat like this, a stream of air from the lips, 
driven across the embouchure of a flute, excites vibrations in toe 
column of air, with such frequency that it can itself vibrate in 
unison with it But, if the stream is blown more and more 
swiftly, its elasticity will at len^h be too great for so slow a 
rate, and then the column will divide into shorter segments^ and 
the two will continue their vibrations harmoniously npon a 
higher key. A skillful player can in this way by bis mere 
breath produce six or eigfU harmonic notes on the flute;, when 
all the noles are closed. 

At the time when I witnessed the comparatively slow oscil- 
lation of 82 per minute, I was surprised by the great strength of 
the current of air, as it rushed into the opening at the end of the 
dam. ' I could not venture within the passage through the pier, 
lest I should be swept in behind the sheet ; nor could I stand at 
the entrance of the arch, without bracing myself by placing 
both hands on the corners. There was, however, no alternate 
outward blast, but only a lull, or cessation of all motion ; which 
shows, that the excess of air that pours in at every pulse, is ca^ 
ried out again in some other way ; and there is no conceivable 
way for it to escape, except to l>e driven down by the fidling 
water, and poured up externally in a bed of foam. It had never 
occurred to me before, that the velocity of the airKSurrent 
must be greater, the longer the interval between the polaefl, 
since the rarefaction within the tube will be greater nearly in the 
ratio of the same interval. 

In September, 1857, a paper was read before the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History, m which objections were made to my 
view of the source of the vibrations, and the cause assigned for 
them was the impulse on the rock produced by successive swells 
of the sheet, extending parallel to tne edge of the dam, from one 
side of the river to tlie other. If this is the cause, then the vi- 
brations are first excited in the rock, and communicated thence 
to the air. But the rock and soil in the immediate vicinity of the 
Holyoke fall are not perceived to move in the least, while the 
air sways a loose garment back and forth three or four inches, 
keeping time with the visible and audible pulsations of the 
sheet of water, and at the end of the tube sometimes rushes so 
violently, that a man can scarcely stand against it. That alter- 
nate swells and contractions cannot exist in a falling sheet of 
water, and if so, that they cannot cause sensible undulations in 
the earth, I am not prepared to assert ; but I believe that any 
unbiased observer will lind it quite absurd to apply such an 
explanation to the strong puffing of the air which is usually so 
noticeable at the Holyoke fall. 
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Art. XXVni. — Caricography ; by Pro£ C. Dewey. 

(CoDtioDed from toL zxiv, p. 48, SeooDd Seriefi.) 

No. 254. C. akUa, Tor. Mon. 

Spica oomposita; spiculis 6-8, ovalibus, sessilibns, crassis, su- 
perne aggregatis, densifloris, infirne staminiferis; iructibus sub- 
orbiculatis, interdum obovatis, distigmaticis, subplanis, abrupt! 
brevi-rostratis, bidentatis, lato-alatis, rostro subscabris, squama 
ovato-lanceolata brevioribus. 

Culm 8-4 feet high, smooth, with rough edged leaves ; pale 

Seen ; stigmas two. North Carolina and Georgia — Torrey ; 
orida — Chapman; a pine sedge-grass. 

255. C. striata^ Mx. Boott, Ulust., No. 141. 

Spicis staminiferis, 1-4, saepe 2, oblongis, cylindraceis, erectis, 
snbrubris, inferioribus sessilibus et brevioribus ; pistilliferis 2, raro 
1, oblon^-cylindraceis, erectis, bracteatis, densi-floris, suprema 
aepe apice staminifera, tristigmaticis ; fructibus ovatis acumina- 
tis sub-inflatis brevi-rostratis scabro-pubescentibus nervosis <^ 
bifidis^ squama ovata acuta fusca vei sub-rubra albi-marginata 
jdaplo longioribus. 

Culm 1-2 feet high, erect, stiff, leafy -bracteate, longer than the 
striate and lanceolate leaves, reddish at the root. 

Penn. — Muhlenberg; New Sgt^j — Torrey and also Kniers* 
hem; Florida — Chapman. 

Confounded with C polvmorphay Muh. ; but Dr. Boott found 
the Florida plant, fully like tne others, to be C. striaia in the 
Herbarium of Micheaux. This discovery makes a change in its 
designation : it led also to the other changes. Thus, 

C. HaUeyanay vol. xi, p. 318, of this Journal, becomes var. 2 
of C. polymorpha, Muh. Gram. p. 289. Boott, Illust., No. 56. If 
this change should prove untenable, the original name can be 
restored. Years after C. Hals^yana was named, I found it with 
diffisrent forms, named polymorpha in Muhl. herbarium. 

256. 0. uiriculata. Boott. Llust., No. 87. 

Spicis staminiferis 8-4, cylindraceis, erectis, gracilibus; pis- 
tOlircris 2-4, saepe 8, longo-cylindraceis magnis subremotis, 
saepe apice staminiferis, sessillibus, longo-foliaceo-bracteatis, in- 
firma infeme attenuata et laxtflora et suo-pedunculata fructibus 
tristigmaticis ovati-oblongis vel ovata ellipsoides, cum rostro 
terati et bifurcato, glabris, subinflatis, stramineis, revorsis, squa- 
ma lanceolata purpurea, angusta scabro-aristata longioribus. 
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Culm 2--3 feet bigh, erect, strong, shorter than the broad stiff 
rough nodose and reticulate-veined leaves ; plant glaucous-green, 
except the yellowish spikes. 

Aoundant over the country by streams. 

Confounded in our country with C. ampuUacea^ but separated 
some years since by Dr. Boott in Hook. Flor. Bor. Am. 

C. ampullacea var. utriculata. Carey in Manual, and this vor, 
much the most common. 

Var. sparsiflcra^ Dew. All the spikes long, 8-6 inches, slender, 
and the pistillate quite loose — ^flowered and more lax below and 
attenuated ; fruit smaller, and scale longer. 

Note. — The following changes in the names of some speciefl^ 
already described in this Journal, become necessary, ana some 
corrections. 

C. gynocratisj Wormsk. is due to that difficult form, C. davaUi- 
ana, Wahl., vol. x, p. 283 of this Journal, and the characters need 
to be more full. 

C. gyrocratis, Wormsk. Kunze Supp., t 81. 

Spica unica, dioica; pistillifera oblonga sublaxiflora; fructi* 
bus sub-ovalibus vel oblongis basin teretious, nervosis, cum ros- 
tro convexo-tereti sub-brevi recto vel sub-recurvo bidentato, 
maturis sub-horizontalibus, squama ovata acuta paullo longiori- 
bus. 

Culm 4-6 inches high, roundish, glabrous, sulcate, longer than 
the strong, linear, sub-recurved leaves. 

Wayne Co., N. Y. — Dr. Sartwell, as well as Greenland and Al- 
pine Lapland. 

C. teneUa, Ehrhart, not Schk., is the oldest name of C. Ptr- 
soonii^ Sieb., in this Journal, vol. xix, p. 253, Second Series. For 
synonyms, see also Carey in Manual, 614. This name of Ehrh. 
is the true designation. 

C, lenticularis, Mx. Boott, Illust No. 76. 

Since the description of this species in this Journal, vol. v., p. 
175, Second Series, it has been found on the White Mts., N.n^ 
also at Lake Avalanche, N. Y. — Torrey and Oray. Staminate 
spike 1, rarely 2 ; pistillate spikes 2-5, cylindric, obtuse, and 
oistigmatic ; iruit oval or ovate, short-rostrate. 
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Akt. XXIX. — Description of Nine new species of Crinoidea from 
the Subcarboniferous Rocks of Indiana and Kentucky; by Sidney 
Lyon and S. A. Casseday. 

It was our intention originally, to publish the description of 
these, and other western Crinoidea, in the fourth volume of the 
Beport on the Geology of Kentucky ; but as many of our new- 
ana most interesting fossils find their way to the cabinets of 
European palaeontologists and are described by them in conti- 
nental journals, we determined to lay before the public the results 
of our labors at the earliest possible moment. We have draw- 
ings of all the species described, which we will publish sometime 
daring the winter of the present year. 

GoNiASTEROiDOCRiNUS, n. g., Lyon and Casseday. 

Generic Formula, 

Basal pieces, 1x5, pentagonal perforation not visible. 

Subradial pieces, 5, hexagonal, nearly equal in size. 

Primary radials, 3x5, first radial spinigerous. 

Secondary radials, 8x10, hexagonal. 

Interradial fields, 5x18, to 14. 

Interbrachial fields, 6x7, to 9. 

Arms, 5, nearly round, composed of about seven rows of small 
hexagonal pieces resting midway between the primary radials 
and supported by a right and left branch of the alternate ray on 
each siae of them severally. Non ciliate. The interbrachial 
fields support long, pendulous cilia, from five to seven in each 
field 

Summit^ pentagonal, composed of numerous polygonal pieces, 
some of which form raised folds enclosing fields of smaller 
peces. Mouth depressed, sub-central. 

Column^ round, stout, composed of thin pieces alternately 
larger and smaller, the larger are the thickest. 

The generic name was suggested to us by the resemblance of 
the summit to a Gbniaster. 

Ooniasteroidocrinus tuberosus, n. sp. 

Body^ general form subcylindrical, or like a rounded pentagon, a little 
hiffher than wide, base deeply excavate. Summit plane or slightly eleva- 
ted near the centre ; the first radials are prolonged downwaKls and out- 
wards into a spinous process. 

Basal pieces five, forming together a regular pentagon ; nearly covered 
by the supra columnar piece. 

Subraaials five, large, hexagonal, nearly equal in size, joined together, 
the margin presents four angular, and five plain margins between the 

SECOND SERIES, Voi. XXVIH, No. 83.~8EPT., 1859. 
30 
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angular notches. The basal, subradial and part of the first radial pieces 
are seated in the basal piL 

BadicUs. The first, five in number, are septagonal and spinigeroiu. 
The second, five in number, are hexagonal and a little smaller than the 
first radiais. The third radials also five, are septagonal and axillary, their 
upper oblique margins each supporting three brachials which are hexsgo- 
nal and reach to the free arms ; the brachials are a little smaller tun 
the radials. 

Interradtal fields. These are five in number, almost identical in size, 
form, number and arrangement of the hexagonal pieces which compote 
them. The first rests upon the square end of the subradials, supporting 
on its upper margin a row of four or five hexagonal pieces g^radually di- 
minishing in size from below upwards. The outer oblique maivins o^ths 
first interradial support each a row of four or five pieces similar to the 
middle row, these fit into the angular spaces between the middle row of 
the interradial field and the radials on either side, and reach the arm tt 
the summit of each interradial field. 

All the pieces of the calyx rise into a pointed knob near their centreii 
from which runs a raised fold or rib to the centre of all the surrounding 
ones. The knobs and ridges'^of the radials and brachials are more promi- 
nent than those of the other pieces : on old specimens the ribs becoos 
obliterated and the centre of the pieces more prominent The basal and 
subradial pieces have plane surfaces. 

InUrbrachicU fields. These spaces are covered by from seven tonins 
small pieces, forming together a scutiform console or supporting piece. 
They stand prominently above the general surface of the body; the 
lowest is the largest, the others are similar to those forming the arms. 

Arms. The arms are ^ve in number, composed of seven or eight rows 
of small hexagonal pieces. At a short distance from the body the srmi 
branch and terminate in a point, the pieces becoming gradually smaller 
from the body outward, and the number of rows diraiuishing. The arms 
bear no cilia and are always found pendulous. Midway between the arms 
and attached to the superior margin of the interbrachial fields and de- 
pending therefrom, are from five to eight long delicate plumose cilia; 
they are composed of two or more rows of hexagonal pieces the eaioe 
size throughout their whole length ; they bear delicate pinnules which 
curve upwards. 

Summit^ flat or slightly elevated, nearly a regular pentagon, covered 
bv M i^reHt nil in I er ot polygonal pieces which are elevated into rounded 
knobs. About the centre is a cluster of pieces, (a central piece S1l^ 
rounded by five, six, or seven others,) very much larger than the renuuD- 
der from which proceed strong, curved ridges meeting at the arm^ and 
enclosing five sunken fields which vary in size and in the numl»er of the 
pieces forming them. Without and along the margin are five fields 
irregular in size and form, consisting of from six to fideen pieces. The 
mouth is situated near the centre in the largest field on the summit, and 
can always be distinguished by the greater number and smallneai of the 
pieces surrounding ii, it is round and depressed. 
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Dimensions. 

Diameter on second radiftls, .... 
Height from base to arms, .... 
Length of spines on first radials, ... 

Greatest diameter of summit, ... 

Least diameter of summit, .... 

Greatest height of summit, .... 
Length of arms of a specimen whose summit dianc^ 

eter is \^ff^ inch length to bifurcation, 
Length of longest branch, .... 

Length of ciliated branch, .... 
Thickness of ciliated branch, .... 

Osological position and locality. Found in the beds near the top of 
(he knobetone member of the subcarboniferous beds on Clear Creek, 
Hardio Co^ Ky., also in the same geological position in Washington and 
Montgomery Counties, Indiana. Its vertical ran^e is quite limited. A 
crinoid (Acanthocrinus lonyispina) closelj resembhng ours has been found 
near Coblenz, and at several other Rhenish localities. It was first de- 
scribed by F. A. Itoemer in 1850,* and again in 1854 by Zeiler and 
Wirtgen,f the differences are such that we unhesitatingly refer our fossil 
to a new genus. The columns are very unlike. Although closely resem* 
Ming each other in the interradial and anal fields, and the number of 
radfals, yet they differ widely in the arrangement of the brachials as they 
approach the arms, the interbrachial fields and the summit Instead of 
from sixty to eighty arms all similar, our genus has only ^ve larger arms 
and several smaller fimbriated appendices (arms !) Besides one is from 
Devonian rocks whilst the other is only found in Sub-Carboniferous strata. 

FORBESIOCBINUS, De Koninck and Le Hon. 

Forbesiocrinus tnuitibrachiatiUy sp. nob. 

Body snl^tobose where the arms are folded inward as is usually the 
eaae ; from the base to the free arms somewhat discoid, robust, externally 
covered with minute granules. 

Basal pieces^ three, similar in form and size, forming by their outer 
margins apparently the upper joint of the column, slightly thickened 
opposite the middle of the pieces. 

Subradutl pieces^ five, in good specimens presenting five obtusely angu- 
lar pieces disconnected from each other, restmg apparently upon the supra 
columnar piece. 

JRadial pieces^ Int series. Generally four in each ray, the first five 
(resting between the angular points of the subradials), are irreinilar in 
siie and form, four are irregularly hexagonal, twice as wide as hi^h, the 
fifth pentagonal and much smaller than eitlier of the others. The sec- 
ond and third radials are obscurely hexagonal, similar in form, differing 

* F. A. Roeraer, K. Jahrbnch fOr Mio., ete^ 1860. p. 679. taf. vi, B. 
t Zieler and Wirtgen Verhand. l^at. Hiit Vercia der Preaa. Rbioelonde, Ac. 
1856. 
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lightly in size: the fourth is axillary, obscurely six-sided, rising into a 
long angular point ; on each of its oblique upper sides supporting three 
pieces of the secondary radials, which are similar in form and nearly m 
large as the first radials. The last of these beinff axillary support on their 
upper oblique margins each, from four to seven brachial pieces : these last 
are again axillary, and bear on one side a branch of from twenty-five to 
thirty pieces, on the other branch which is again divided on the sixth or 
seventh piece above the first division of the arms, each branch of this last 
division being composed of about twenty pieces. 

Interradial fields^ \iit series. These fields consist of about fifteen pie- 
ces each, the first of which rests upon the upper oblique margin of the 
first radial of the first series. Usually hexagonal, small, thia supports 
two of the second row, similar in form and size ; these last amin support 
three of the third row, of the same form but a little larger; these again a 
fourth row differing slightly in form and size, which are followed by two sope- 
rior rows of ten pieces each, of irregular forms, sometimes there is anothar 
at the summit of which completes the field. 

laUrrctdial fields of the 2nd series^ five, composed of pieces similar in 
form, from six to seven in number, variously arranged, sometimes one mt- 
mounted by two similar pieces, these by two others, then a smaller one^ 
or one at the base, with one above the other, these affain by two ranges 
of two, then one, all these forms are occasionally found in the same speo- 
men. 

Interradial fields of the Srd series. Usually ten, composed of fron 
three to five pieces, not regular in form or arrangement, occasionally soms 
of the fields are obscure or absent 

Anal pitces, six. The first is septagonal and rests upon the large sab- 
radial ; upon it are two pieces, nearly similar in size; in the angle lormed 
by their junction is one ivegular shaped piece supporting two quits 
small quadrangular ones. 

The arms are twenty in number, of irregular length, each branch di- 
vided into three fingers, making sixty in all : they are free from the third 
or fourth piece of the third division. 

The arrangement of the several series of interradial fields between the 
branches of the arms produces a very large cup, in proportion to which 
the rays are quite short. The general form of our species is somewhat 
like til at of Icthyocrinus loivis^ (Conrad) Hall's figure. New York Geol. 
Rep., pi. 48, fig. 2. In the arrangement of the rays and the interrsdisl 
fields in three series, it approaches Forbesiocrintis tVbrtheniy Hall (lowi, 
pi. 17, fig. 5), from which it differs widely in the number of anal pieces. 

Our specimens are nearly perfect, none of them exhibit the patelloid 
pieces of F. Wortkeni, Hall. In several species of this genus which hire 
come under our observation there are no patelloid pieces, in a few of ear 
specimens (the prolongation of the superior pieces near the centre of their 
breadth overlapping the inferior) some of the prolongations are fractored, 
specimens of this character have probably led to the remark of Mr. HiU 
before cited. It js highly probable that this prolongation in the liring 
animal was less calcareous than the remainder of the piece, and owing to 
this circumstance, was differently mineralized from the mass of the piece. 
This very difference in the composition of the pieces, supposing that the 
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proloDgation was cartilaginous and the rest of the piece bony, would gire 
flexibility to the body of the calyx and would have been especially useful 
to our similarly arranged species, whose rays are soldered together by 
the intercalation of three stones of intermedial and interbrachial fields. 

Our figures are drawn the size of nature from the largest perfect speci- 
men that has come under our notice, fragments have been found of larger 
individuals. 

Oeatogieal position and locality. Rare in the beds of the subcarbonif- 
oua limestone near the top of the knob sandstone, Clear Creek, Hardin 
couotj, Ky. Also in the same beds in Washington and Montgomery 
eountiety Ll Vertical range unknown, it is probable that it is quite 
limitad« 

Forbesioerinus ramulosus, sp. nobis. 

Body discoid, rays long, prominent. 

Basal pieces, three, of equal size, not projecting beyond the column, in 
perfect specimens appearing like the upper joint of the column ; having 
an unequal thickness, the thickest part being in the centre of the width of 
the pieces. 

Suhradials, five, pentagonal, low, four times as broad as high. Radial 
pieces, the first are aoout twice as wide as high, obscurely quadrangular or 
pentagonal, lower margin convex, upper concave in the center, convex on 
the outer comers ; the second and tnird are similar in size and form ; the 
fourth are pentagonal, similar on their lower margins to the first, second 
and third, increasing in breadth at the centre where they terminate in an 
elevated point The first and second radials join each other, the remain- 
der do not touch at anypoint 

Secondary radials, Tne oblique upper margins of the fourth primary 
support each, two branches, varying from four tc six pieces f usual- 

afbur). to the second bifurcation. In like manner the main divisions of 
e raysy ten in number, branch to the right and left alternately to the end 
of the main branches, making generally from 14 to 16 branches. These 
larger branches are subdivided from three to five times. 

Anal pieces, usually from four to six. The first is the largest piece in 
the circle of subradial pieces, hexagonal ; on its upper margin is placed a 
rectaoffular parallelogramic piece three times as high as wide, on this 
rests three or four small pieces one above the other. 

Inierradial pieces, lietween each primary ray there is one, sometimes 
two, hexagonal pieces. It is not uncommon to find some of the rays 
without an interradial, in the young they are seldom present. 

Interhrachials. Usually one between the main ray and the first divis- 
ions, sometimes these pieces are found between the main branches and 
the second, third and fourth divisions. In well preserved specimens the 
whole body and arms are covered with minute granules. 

CWiifiiii, round, diminishing from the body downwards, composed of 
▼eij thin circular pieces, with a still thinner muscular (f) piece, separating 
them ; a good lens is required to see this dividing member between the 
aiticiihitions of the column. 
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Dimensions of medium stud Adult : 

Breadth of basal pieces, *45 incL 

Height of subradials, -20 ** 

Width of " -45" " 

Length of first 4 radials, .... -75 ** 

Length of arms, 8*76 " 

This crinoid is referred with some doubt to Forhesiocrmus of de Ko- 
nipck as defined by Jas. Hall, Geol. of Iowa, part 2, p. 680. Id technical 
strictness this is not Forhesiocrinus^ and will not fall into that genus. 
This particular section of the crinoidea appears to have been a stumbling 
block to all palseontologists up to this time. The variety of opinions 
advanced, and the number of genera erected, to receive analogous forms 
has not diminished the diflSculties pertaining to the subject. 

Our species has from four to six anal pieces and no more, the generis 
definition requires ten to twenty-four or more ; in our specimen the arms 
are ten, branching, having no tentaculae, the generic definition requires 
forty to sixty. If the branches from the first bifurcation are taken is 
arms, ours instead of ten as we define it to have, has 10 X 16^160 armi. 
These differences should certainly be generic, yet the analogy of form is 
suuh that it is proposed to modify and extend the generic formula and 
admit this and other allied forms. 

Geological position and locality. Subcarboniferous limestone, Hardin 
Co., Ky,, and in similar rocks in Indiana. 

AcTiNOCRiNUS. (Miller.) 

Aclinocrinus comigerus^ sp. nobis. 

Body, General form subglobular, conical, below the arms having tlis 
form of an inverted cone which is about two-thirds the length of the en- 
tire body, the whole surface beautifully ornamented with carina, spinel 
and tubercles. 

Basal pieces^ three, prominent, nearly equal in size, forming together a 
large irregular hexagon : each piece has a broad leaf-like expansion raised 
upon its outer margin, overlapping and partially concealing the sutarai 
formed by their junction with the row of pieces following them. Open- 
ing pentaphyllous. 

First radials^ five, hexagonal, near the centre of each is a prominent 
tubercle from whence radiate six fasciculi of from two to six riba each ; 
these extend to the edges of the pieces where they are met by similsr 
ones from the next piece, thus forming a series of triangular markings, 
the points of the triangles resting near the centre of ea(£ three adjacent 
pieces. The lateral markings surrounding the base are quite prominent 
and form around it a raised hexagon. 

Second radials, five, hexagonal, a little smaller than the fint radiak 
and similarly ornamented. 

Third radials, five, two of which are hexagonal, the others being pen* 
tagonal. The strong rib which proceeding from the centre of the nnt| 
and extending over the second radials, bifurcates near the centre of the 
third, giving off two ribs. From the upper margin of the diird 
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radials rise two radials of the second series : on each of these the rib 
again bifurcates. £ach of these last pieces bear two others ; on those 
nearest each other the rib again bifurcates, each branch of the first bifur- 
cation thus bearing three ribs, which are here joined to the free arms. 

Jnterradial pieces. Generally from three to seven, they are disposed as 
follows : first, a large hexagonal one succeeded by two nearly equal to it 
in size, also hexagonal, then follow sometimes two, three or four, differing 
in form, these again are followed by a number of small hexagonal 
pieoea* 

Anal pieces, seven to sixteen ; the first of Uie series is hexagonal, in the 
•aine circle with the first radials, equal to them in size and having the 
•anie ornament, this piece is followed by two others as in the interradial 
fields, except that the pieces are generally smaller. Upon these succeed 
four, sometimes more, which are followed by three regular and a cluster 
of four petal-like pieces with one to the right of the cluster completing 
the row. The omature of all these pieces is the same as on those already 
mentioned, being quite as prominent on the small as on the large pieces, 
thereby causing an extraoidinary rugosity on the smaller pieces. 

Imterbrachial pieces. In a line with each ray, interposed between the 
brachials, are two interbrachials, one immediately above the other. 

Vault. The sur&ce of the vault is thickly studded with granular 
markings except on the anal side. The summit frequently has a long 
mine, nearly central, from which proceed raised folds projecting toward 
the arms, terminating at a spine or circularly disposed group of pieces 
around a central one. A short distance within the circle of the arms, 
along the centre of the folds, the pieces are generally larger than on the 
interval between them, the tubercles are also much more prominent on 
these larger pieces. On the anal side the vault is more convex than on 
either of the other sides, it is covered by about twenty -five or thirty small 
polygonal pieces not ornamented like the other pieces composing the 
vault : near the centre of them b a cluster of nearly smooth pieces, six of 
them very minute and angular, surrounded by six larger angular pieces, 
making together a stellate figure of six poiuts both falling into and 
nearly covering one of the hexagonal spaces composing this part of the 
vaulL 

Column^ round, near the body composed of pieces alternately larger 
and smaller. Our species resembles most closely A. costus, (McCoy) 
both in its general form, size, disposition and ornature. The absence of 
a central proboscis, the difier«^nce of the basals, the garniture of tlie vault 
and the greater number of the arms, renders it an easy task to distin- 
guish between them. 

Geological position and locality. Found in great abundance at the 
quarries on Beargrass Creek, near Louisville, also at Rock Island, Falls of 
the Ohio. Very few perfect specimens have been obtained. The verti- 
cal range appeals to be quite small having been procured only from a 
thin bed of limestone, seven feet thick, situated between the black slate 
and hydraulic limestone beds near the top of tlie Devonian rocks in the 
ndghborhood of Louisville, Ky. 
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Actinoerinuif tp. nobis. 

Body, uniform, symmetrical, enlarging rapidly beneath the armSyTsnlt 
tumidly conical, centrally surmounted oy a strong proboeeis nearly si 
long jBA the height of the body. Base plain below, slightly excavated for 
the reception of a large column which is round, composed of altemstely 
thick and thin pieces. 

Basal pieces, hexagonal, thick, low, mai^n and angles rounded, slifffatlj 
inflated, projecting beyond the column around which it forma a pitsli- 
form border, perforation small, pentagonal 

First radials, hexagonal, much smaller than the baaal pieces, on the 
upper margin of which they rest, prominently marked, transrersly, bjs 
long knob a little below the centre of the pieces. 

Second rqdials, very small, subquadraneular, nearly as high as wids^ 
inflated in the same manner as the first radials. 

ITUrd radials, much larger than the second, differing in siie and form, 
obscure octagonal, septagonal and hexagonal, some higher than wide,' 
others four times as wide as high : on their oblique upper mareins tbqr 
support a series of two secondary radials each, the second of whi(£ are ax- 
illary, supporting usually four brachials, three being subquadrangnlsr, 
about four times as wide as high, the fourth obscurely pentagonal, bariog 
two long delicate arms compofed of a double row of joints; the arms be- 
come free from the last brachial. The two postero-lateral rays have an sd- 
dttional arm on those branches joining the anal pieces, lliis gives esch 
postero-lateral ray five arms, and four to each of the others, making in sD 
twenty-two arms of two fingers each. These fingers are fringed with Sua 
long cilia. 

fnterradial pieces. The first is large, (inferior in size to the first radi- 
als), hexagonal, ascending sides diverging, and resting in a deep angulsr 
notch between the first radials and similarly inflated ; the oblique upper 
margins support each a piece of the second row, which differ mncti in 
their size and form, one in each field usually hexagonal, the other pests- 
gonal, joined they present an angular notch between their summits in 
which rests one piece ; sometimes another, quite small, is added. 

Anal pieces. The first is septagonal, and is the lai^gest piece, com- 
posing the circle about the basis ; upon this rests three pentagonal, or 
obscurely hexagonal, pieces of the second range ; by the same arrsnge- 
ment are added the third and fourth range, each range being composed of 
smaller pieces than the preceding one, sometimes a small lanceolate piece 
surmounts this pyramid completing it to the level of the arms. The fint 
anal piece is marked like the first radials, the others are ornamented hj s 
low, central tubercle. 

Vault, The vault is covered by numerous polygonal pieces differing 
slightly in size, inflated, terminating in a point more or less shaip snd 
round near the center of the pieces. 

Proboscis, This like the vault is covered by polygonal pieces which 
dificr remarkably in size, knobbed or spinigerous, the side corresponding to 
the anal side being covered by oblong pentagonal pieces some of which 
bear a range of two or three knobs or spines, on the opposite side the 
pieces are relatively much smaller, and the spines longer. 



\ 
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Dimensions of large Specimen. 

Height of calyx, -95 inch. 

" " vault, -70 " 

« " base, -20 " 

Length of proboscis (not complete), - - 1*80 *^ 

Height of calyx, vault and proboscis, ... 3*20 ^ 

Length of arms partly concealed, - - - 3*45 ^ 

Oeoiogieal position and locality. Imperfect, but recognizable, speci- 
mens occur at the quarries near Louisville and Nashville Railroad, Clear 
Creek, Hardin Co., Ky., associated with JEretmocrinus magnificus^ ^c For 
the specimen figured we are indebted to the cabinet of 0. A. Corey, Esq., 
who with praiseworthy liberality, placed at our disposal the whole of his 
splendid cabinet of crinoidea. A, grandis is nearly related to A» turbina- 
iMf, Hall (Iowa, p. 587, pi. ii, ^g. 1), also to A, longirostis ^Ib., pp. 589, 
500), from both of these our species differs in the omature of the pieces, the 
number of arms, and so far as may be determined, by the figure and de- 
scriptions referred to, by the pieces covering the proboscis and the vault, 
and the number of pieces composing the anal and interradial fields. 

AcrmocBiNus, Miller. 

Sub-Genus, Ebxtmocrinus, Lyon and Casseday. 

It is proposed to erect a sub-genus, Eretmocrinus^ to receive a 
elass of cnnoids having the general arrangement of parts by 
which actinocrinus is recognized, yet differing so widely from 
that gen as in the structure of the arms, the base, and the gen- 
eral appearance as to be instantly recognized. The structure of 
the arms differing so remarkablv from all kaown genera, would 
at once suggest a difference of habit in the animal. 

Oeneric Formtda. 

Basal pieces^ 8, large and extending beyond the calyx. 

Badial " 8x5, very small. 

Brachial " 8x26. 

Interradial " 2x4, one larger and one smaller. 

Anal " 6X8. 

Interaxillaries, 0. 

Proboflcidiferous. 

Arms, 26, long paddle shaped, deeply grooved on the inner 
fiiee, fimbriated on both sides of the groove. 

The generic name was suggested by the oar-like arms of this 
splendid crinoid. 

JEretmocrinus magnijicus, sp. nobis. 

The general form of the body is that of a double cone, the point of the 
inferior cone truncated and one third shorter than the upper one, which 
is prolonged by a proboscis or oval tube ; the whole body rugose and 
below the arms covered by minute granular markings. 

SECOND SERIES. Vol. XXVUI, No. SS.-BEFT., 1869. 
31 
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Basal pieces three, large, nearly equal in size, forming together a ham 
resemhling a thick button, the margins projecting a considerable distance 
l>ejond the body where it joins to it, deeply concave below, the depresdon 
left by the column forming a still deeper concavity, occupying about half 
the diameter of the whole base, the centre being perforated by a smtU 
pentapetaluus opening. 

First radials five, very minute, quadrangular, thrioe as wide as high. 

Second radials similar in form and size to the first radials. The third 
radials are axillary, twice the size of the first, and suj^rt on each 
bevilled edge two pentagonal secondary radials, the last of which ars 
again axillary, giving off two rows of three pieces each to the free armi, 
except in the postero-lateral rays, where the third secondary radial be- 
comes again axillary and supports on each bevilled edge two rows of tliree 
pieces which reach to the tree arms; the postero-lateral rays supporting 
five arms each, the others only four. The brachiab are considerably 
broader than bng, and so arranged that the salient angle of one piece 
fits into the retreating angle formed by the two pieces opposite it Com- 
mencing at the junction of the base with the first radials rises a row of 
single carinatcd protuberances, more or less prominent, extending from 
the base along the middle of the rays and their branches to the free arms 
distinctly marking the course of the rays. 

Interrodials usually two, a large hexagonal one followed by a smaller 
one of similar form. 

Arujil pieces six, the inferior three are pentagonal, their inferior and 
lateral margins nearly equal, the lines defining £e upper are shorter and 
produce a sharp angular point at the summit of the pieces: between 
these angular points of the first range, rest two hexagonal pieces a little 
inferior in size to the first ; upon these last rests a hexagonal piece still 
less than those of the second range. The surface of the anal and interra- 
dial pieces are plain surfaces, except the fiue granular markings before 
described. 

Vavlt, The vault is of an elevated conical form surmounted by i 

Eroboscis, the whole being covered by irregular sized pieces, generallT 
exagonal in form, rising from the margins toward the centre and termi- 
nating in a point — in some specimens, the centre of the pieces are marked 
by two or sometimes three points. It happens that all these forms are 
found in the same specimen. 

Arms, Tlie arms of this splendid crinoid are so unlike anything 
before described as to merit special attention. They are (on medium 
sized specimens), about four inches in length. They rise from the calyx 
in a sub-rotund column about one third of their length, when tbfj 
flatten and expand towards the top : at the middle of their length they 
are half an inch wide and al)out a sixteenth of an inch thick, for a short 
distance the margins are parallel when they suddenly contract by a gnu?e- 
ful curve to about half their greatest width, the sides again becomiofif 
parallel for half An inch, when they close by a circular curve which 
bounds the upper extremity. The insides of the lower parts of these 
arms are flattened and grooved by a deep semicircular sulculua, the mi^ 
gins of which are liue<l with very fine, long cili^ up to the enlaigement 
Af the arms, beyond which they cannot ]^ traced, in fact we sappoee 
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they extend only to &r. The body of the arm is composed of a double 
row of pieces, very small below, increasing in size upward ; where the 
arms are most expanded they number about twenty-four to the inch, in 
the lowest part from thirty-six to thirty-eight to the inch. 

Gtoloyieal pontion and locality. Found in vast numbers in the quar- 
ries nnaf the Louisville and Nashville Rail Road, Clear Creek, Hardin Co. 
Kentucky^ at numerous localities in Indiana, in beds«near the top of the 
Knob member of the sub-carboniferous rocks. On Clear Creek the hori- 
ion of our species is 180 feet below the equivalent of the BaiocrinuB and 
fish beda of Spurgen Hill, Indiana. The arms, and in the absence of 
theaei,^ the ^neral form, especially the button-like projecting base, dis- 
tiDguish this from Actinocrinw. 

Dimensions cf medium sized specimen. 

Height from base to foot of proboscis, « - 1*45 inch. 

Height of cealyx to free arms, ... *45 "" 

Diameter at free arms, 1*7 " 

" •* base^ - -60 " 

" of •* -66 " 

Height of base, ------ •!()•♦ 

Megistocrikus, Owen and Shnmard, 

Megistocrinus rugosus, sp. nobis^ 

Body subglobose, truncated ; below the truncation concave : from the 
second radials to the summit it is subcylindrical, thence assuming an un- 
lymetrica], subeonoidal form ; surmounted by a long proboscis. The 
pieces of the calyx being ornamented with very prominent anprular tuber- 
cles, give it an exceedingly rugose appearance, hence its specffic name. 

Column romid, composed of alternate thicker and thinner pieces, the 
thinner ones being broader than the others. 

Articulating surfaces marked by very short strias conined to the 
cater nwrgin, canal pentapetalous. 

Basal pieces, three, forming together an irregufai* hexagon, the longest 
diameter of wbich is parallel to the atMl side^ The first f?icet of the 
oolumn covers nearly four-fifths of the base : outside of this &eet, these 
edgtps are finelv granulated. 

/^al radials, five, forming together with the first anal pfece a circle 
of Tery synHiietricul hexagonal pieces. Their surfaces are beautifully orna- 
mented with atrise disposed hexagonally and interspersed with granular 
markings. 

Sacond radials, five, also hexagonal though not so regular in form as 
the preceding ones^ That portion of their surface lying nearest to the 
first radials m generally ornanKnted with fine granular nmrkings, whilst 
the portion joining the third radials is strongly tuberculated, this pi'euli- 
ari^ toffether with the comparatively smooth surfaces of the basal pieces, 
fint and second radiaks, and the intervening interradials, forms a striking 
contrast with the rough sides and prominent thorae of the upper surface 
of our spe<;ie8. 
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Third radxaU^ five, generally irregularly hexagODal, thick, tuberculated, 
axillary, and support each two hrachials. In three of the rays they are 
axillary, and support on each facet one or two pieces, from which proceed 
the free arms, each ray thus supporting four arms. In the two remaining 
rays they are also axillary and support one or two pieces each, the ray 
having only one pair of arms, thus making in all sixteen arms. This dis- 
position of the number of arms in a ray is constant and ofaaracteristic 

Interradiali, These vary in adult specimens from thirteen to fifteen, 
in younger ones we generally find seven or eight The first three or four 
pieces of the interradial fields are hexagonal. Situated between the radi- 
als, which they resemble in size, form and ornament, the remaining pieces 
of these fields become gradually smaller, and are less regular in their 
form and disposition. All of these as well as the other pieces forming 
the sides of the calyx are very thick, and ornamented by prominent arm 
bones, or boss-like projections. They are joined together only at their 
lower edges, the upper portion of each piece being free and separated 
from the contiguous one by deep sulculi. 

Anal pieceSy fifteen to twenty-five, varying with the age of the speci- 
men ; presenting much the same character as the interradials just men- 
tioned. The one resting on the base is equal in size to the first radisb 
which it resembles, this is succeeded by three large hexagonal pieces, 
nearly in a line with the second radials, the remainder are smaller and 
irregularly disposed. 

fnterbrachiah. Between the brachials, and in a line with the radiak, 
are interbrachial pieces, one large and two smaller pieces. In the second 
bifurcation, in those rays having four arms, and between the last bracbiak, 
there is c^eneratly one other .interbrachial interposed, sometimes two or 
three. The arms are sixteen in number running ofi* in two pairs of two, 
and three sets of four. 

Vault. The vault is covered by small polygonal pieces arranged in 
clusters of seven to ten about a central one, which is usually larger thsn 
the surrounding pieces, and usually spinigerous. With the exception d 
the spines, the vault is devoid of ornament. The pieces are raised in the 
centre giving this part a varicose appearance. The proboscis is long, sub- 
central, composed of pieces similar to Uiose of the vault ; at or near the 
base of it is a spine which is nearly central, or somewhat larger than asy 
other spine upon the summit 

Geological position and locality. This magnificent crinoid is found is 
considerable numbers, in rocks of the Devonian period, a few feet benesth 
the black slate, at the quarries on Bear grass Creek near LonisTille, Ky. 
We have referred this fossil to the genus tneyisioerinus, which it resemblei 
so closely in the number and arrangement of the pieces that snch dispo- 
sition of it will hardly be questioned. It is found in the Devonian rods 
of the age of the Hamilton group, associated with Orthis suborhieukntj 
Atrypa reticularis^ A, aspera^ JSuampkalus eyclostomus f ho. This is 
about the same horizon in which Hall found his Meyistoerintu latui, A 
fossil closely allied to this is found in the Devonian rocks of Spain, ao<l 
described by De Vemeuil as Pradocrinus Baylii,* a second species P* 
AmericanuSy is found on the Falls of the Ohio. 

* BuUetio de la GeoL Soc de France, Sd Series, t vii, p. 187, pL 2, 4ff. U. 
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Cyathocrixus, Miller. 

Cyathocrinus multihrtichiaiuSf sp. nobis* 

Cb/yar, vasifbnn, the pieces thick and tumid, surface ornatnented with 
eonflnent granulote markings. Column, round, proportionally small. 

Basais^ five, pentagonal rather largo ; their under surfaces are scooped 
<mt forming a pfttelloid excavation which is entirely overspread by the 
colnran. Their superior margins are prolonged into angles. 

SubraditUs, five, fitting into the retreating angles of the basis, four of 
them are hexagonal, the fifth, the anal piece, is heptagonal. Of these 
pieces the two postero-lateral ones are larger than the two antero-lateral 
one ; the anal piece is yet larger and longer than any of the remainder. 
From the prominent centre of each piece, broad plications, vaguely marked 
proceed to the margins. 

Firitt TodiaU^ five, generally pentagonal, their width double their 
height, ornature same as on the other pieces, their upper edges are bevil- 
led, near the centre of each of these edges is a cicatrix bounded by a 
strong thick margin, which occupies from one-third to one-half of the 
width of the piece, these support the remaining radial pieces which vary 
in diflK?rent rays from two to seven in number, they are very irregular in 
aiie though usually wider than high. 

Anal pieces^ two, the first is oWurely heptagonal, larger than any of 
the other pieces of the calyx, succeeded by a small parallelogramic piece 
which forms the basis of the proboscis. 

Vault, Tlie form of the pieces composing the vault is unknown. The 
proboscis is excentric, occupies about one-third of the whole summit and 
IS composed of small irregular hexagonal pieces whose surfaces are thickly 
studded with fine ^ranulfe. Its length equals the height of the calyx. 

Arms. From the last radial pieces of each ray there extend laterally 
two strong branches, each of which give off* five or six smaller ones, these 
beootne subdivided and decrease regularly in size as they proceed from 
the axiUary radials: this arrangement can be perceived only when por- 
tions of the arms have been removed, as they interlace and overlap each 
other. The pieces composing the arms have a parallelogramic form, their 
places of articulation marked by an elevated rim, surfaces otherwise per- 
fectly smooth. We may readily suppose that at their final development 
the arms number from one hundred to one hundred and twenty. 

Our specimen resembles Cyathocrinus intermedius of Hall (Iowa, p. 
627, pi. 18, fig. 10), yet the difierences aie so marked that they will be 
easily diiftinguished. 

Position and locality. Found in the subcarboniferous beds of Mont- 
gomery Co., Indiana, associated with Forbesiocrinus^ Platycrinus^ Ooni- 
asieroUoennus and other crinoidai remains similar to those of the Keo- 
kack limestone of Iowa. 

Cyathocrinui multibracJdatus^ var. 

The basal, subradial, radial and anal pieces have the same form, rela- 
tive sixe and position as in C7. multibrachiatus. In the specimen figured 
the surfiuses of all the pieces forming the calyx are destitute of any mark- 
ingSi wanting entirely the plications and granular ornature found on the 
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species above referred to ; although this is true of another specimen in 
our collection, we suppose it owing to the imperfect conservation of those 
particular specimens rather than a constant characteristic of the variety. 
The principal differences are in the arms and the proboscis. The pieoei 
composing the proboscis of the variety are arranged in parallel rows instead 
of alternating with each other as they do in C, muUUfrachiatus, The 
arms of the variety come off as in the species, namely, the last radial 

Eiece which is axillary, supports two rays of arms, but the secondaiy 
ranches such as noticed in the description of the species oontinoe in mort 
instances throughout their whole length without bifurcations. This a^ 
rangement will be easily understood by reference to plate 5* fig. 6, 1, 2. 
Pwtition and locality. This crinoid occurs in the same beds as its con- 
gener described above. 



Art. XXX. — Contributions to Mineralogy; by Fbedk. A. Genth. 

1. Native Iron. 

About four years ago I received for examination a mineral, 
which was said to be found in the neighborhood of Knoxville, 
Tennessee, in considerable quantities, and which was believed to 
be a valuable nickel ore. A qualitative analysis of it, made at 
that time, proved it to be almost pure iron, and the total absence 
of carbon, phosphorus and sulphur, and its peculiar appearance^ 
made it very probable that it was real natiot iron. The speci- 
men, which i received was Hxli in size, on one side of it the 
iron was Jth, on the other iih. of an inch in thickness ; on one 
side it was incrusted by a silicate of iron, magnesia and lime. . 

The iron itself is of a greyish white color, a hackly fracture, 
and breaks easily into fragments of an irregular shape, which 
are crystalline, without, however, showing signs of any distmct 
planes. It is soft and scratches fluorspar with difficulty. Lus- 
tre eminently metalic. Dissolves readily in nitric acid. It was 
found to contain : 

Iron, --..--. 99*790 

Nickel, with a trace of Cobalt, - - - « '140 

Magnesium, ...... (H)29 

Calcium, ,--.... OF\t\ 

Silicium, -..-..- 0076 

100148 

About a year after I had examined the mineral from Knox- 
ville, I received the same substance from northern Alabama as 
an alloy of gold, platinum, silver, copper, etc., with the request 
to advise a plan for the separation of these metals. 

I have endeavored to obtain more of this interesting substance 
from both localities, but the parties, probably not being satisfied 

* To bf gtren herealUr. 
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wttli the results of my examinations, did not comply with mj 
request, and I hope others may be more successful than I have 
been. 

2. Native Bismuth. 

A fragment of the beautiful variety of Bismuth from the Peak 
of the Sorato, in Bolivia, S. A., where it occurs in masses of a 
broadly laminated structure, the folisB frequently interlaminated 
with films of native gold, has been presented to me by Ghas. 
M. Wbeatley, Esq., and was found to contain : 

Buvnatb, - - - - ... 99914 

TeUuriom, ...... 0042 

Iron, ....... trace 

99956 

8. Whitneyite. Am. Journ. Sci., [2], xxvii, 400. 

In his Eeport on Lake. Superior, Washington, 1849, p. 447, 
Dr. C. T. Jackson makes the following observations. " Aug. 
Sd, 1848. Crossing over the summit of the cliff and descending 
a few rods on the slope, we came to a little vein, which was sup- 
posed to be antimonial copper ore, but which, by blowpipe 
analysis, gave only arsenic and copper." This passage having 
escaped mv notice at the time of writing my paper, I have not 
done Dr. Jackson full justice before. It is very probable that 
Dr. Jackson had my new species (Whitneyite) in his hands as 
early as Au^. Sd, 1848, (although he havmg fliiled to give an 
analysis of the same, there is no positive evidence of it). It is 
certain that he had a mineral, in which by blowpipe tests he 
found only arsenic and copper ; but he does not express his opin- 
ion about it or its claims as a mineralogical species — and there- 
fore, if he has been aware of the true nature of this interesting 
mineral, he has done an injustice to himself and science by not 
publishing his views about it. 

So learned an investigator as Dr. Jackson could not have been 
ignorant that it was Domeyko, who first in 1848, described and 
analyzed the mineral which bears his name and proved the exist- 
ence of arsenids of copper in nature which had not been recog- 
nized by Faraday, and von Kobell by their analyses of the same 
mineral in its impure and partly oxydized state of condurrite. 

It is by no means certam, however, that the mineral noticed 
by Dr. Jackson, in 1848, was not the arsenid of nickel and cop- 
per noticed in this Journal, [2], xix, 417, by T. S. Hunt, and 
again on p. 15, this vol., by Prof. Whitney. 

4. Bamhardtite, 

This species, of which Breithaupt under the name of Homich- 
lin gives a great many localities, promised, when first observed, 
to become a very important copper ore of North Carolina ; it 
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has, however, not been observed since in its pure Hak. Tho 
localities Phoenix and Vanderburgh mines, mentioned bv Otto 
DiefTenbach, are extremely doubtful, the specimens, which came 
to my notice from there, were only tarnished chalcopyrite ; the 
Barnhardt mine has proved to be worthless, and is exhausted, 
whilst the ores from the Pioneer Mills mine, which I have fixMn 
time to time obtained, were mostly the mineral mentioned in my 
paper, Am. Jour. Sci. [2], xix, 18, as containing about 40 p. c. of 
copper, or mixtures of chalcopyrite and bamhardtite witn cop* 
pcrglance, which latter could be easily distinguished with a good 
magnifier in small veins, running through the whole mass, 
whilst the barnhardtite, previously examined, was quite homo- 
geneous. The mixtures of copperglance with bamhardtite and 
chalcopyrite, as well as the barnhardtite itself, are interesting 
results of a peculiar decomposition of chalcopyrite, in which two 
equivalents of the latter are in action, and atter the ozydation <tf 
the sesquisulphid of iron of one equivalent, the subsulpbid of C(»- 
per, thus liberated, combined with the other equivalent of chal* 
copyrite. This oxydation of the sulphid of iron in copper (»res 
and concentration of the copper, resulting from the same, beary 
an analogy with the peculiar roasting process at the Austrian 
copper work at A^ordo, where an iron pvrites, containing about 
2 p. c. of copper, is roasted in lumps oi the size of a fist; the 
copper concentrates in the centre, forming compounds similar to 
the above mentioned 40 oz. copper ore, barnhardite and erubesite, 
whilst the crust is chiefly composed of sesquioxyd of iron. 

6. Oeradorffite, 

I have observed this mineral on a specimen of anglesite from 
Fhocnixville, Pa., on which it forms an incrustation upon par* 
tially decomposed galena and zincblende, associated witn quartz, 
chalcopyrite and covelline. The very small crvstals are cubes 
with octahedral planes and, very rarely, those oi the pentagonal 
dodecahedron, the latter frequently indicated by the striation of 
the cubical planes. B.6. it gave the reactions ot sulphur, arsenio 
and cobalt; a nitric acid solution, however, showed the presence 
of a larger percentage of nickel than cobalt 

6. Molyhdate of Iron, 

I am indebted to Dr. D. D. Owen for some fragments of this 
mineral from Nevada City, California, and have made a few ex- 
periments with the same, but regret that the rarity of this sub- 
stance prevented a fuller examination. That which could be 
scratched off the quartz was not quite pure and contained a trace 
of limonite. Dilute ammonia acted readily upon it and extracted 
all the molybdic acid, leaving behind the h^drated sesquioxyd 
of iron of a brown color. The sample examined gave 24*8 p. c» 



pyrites and frequently with visible gold, and 
Is, Major Fritz's, Dr. Hill's and Winters mines. 
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fleaqxrioxyd of vcon. some of whicli was certainly mecbanicallj 
xed with it Dr. Owen found by his experiments 85 p. c. of 
quioxyd of iron — from which it appears that this substance 
iats in the mineral in variable quantities. This fact and the 
ler that dilute ammonia extracts the molybdic acid easily and 
oipletely, leave very little doubt that the Nevada City mineral 
% mechanical mixture of molybdine with limonite, although I 
II admit that no positive opinion can be formed about it, unless 

Ser quantities of the pure mineral are subjected to repeated 
jses. 

7. AlhtU. 

X In a lot of gold ores from California, which were sent to me 
examination, I found a peculiar variety from the metamor- 
ic slates of Calaveras county, consisting of a granular variety 
albite, calcite, quartz and a talcose or chloritic mineral, mixed 
th auriferous 
»Tked at AngeP 

le albtte showed sometimes a sublaminated and somewhat 
rergent structure, but only, where calcite predominated and 
lid be removed hj acid, crystals could be obtained. They 
ffe small and indistinct, snowed however the common form or 
ins of the same. The following planes are noticed : 7, /', 
1', and tt. I analyzed a specimen of the granular variety, 
ed from calcite by dilute chlorhydric acid, and found: 

Bj J. L. Smltb't mtUiod. 

SiKde acid, .... 68 89 

Alomina, ..... 19*66 
8«tquiozjd of iron, 041 

LinM, ..... 047 

Soda, 1097 10*58 

Ptotosh, ..... ^ae§ trace 

Jgoitioii, ..... 0-21 .... 

100-10 

&. A massive greyish white variety of albite, much resembling 
trosilex and some kinds of jasper, from the Steele mine^ Mont- 
rnery county, N. C, has been examined in my laboratory by 
r. J. P. Popplein, who found it to contain : 

Bilieie add, ....... 60-t9 

Alumina, - -1966 

8e«qaiozjd of iron, ...... 4*68 

Oxyd of manganaM, ..... trace 

M a gnet i a, ....... 0*28 

Lino, 1-8S 

Soda, 9-90 

PoCadi, 1-71 

WaUr, 1-20 

99-45 

For the determination of the alkalies, the albite, both fix>m the 
aele mine and California, were deoomposed by flaohydric add. 
sficomi snuEs, vm. xxvm, n«. 83.-fiBrr., uft. 
32 
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Although the material for this analysis appeared to be quite 
pure and homogeneous, the already commenced alteration of this 
mineral is indicated by the low percentage of silicic acid, the 
presence of water, etc. 

It is rarely associated with crystals of albite, but frequently 
with minute crystals of orthoclase, sphene, ripidolite, gold, pyrites, 
blende, chalcopyrite and galena. 

The most interesting associate of the massive albite from the 
Steele mine \& ripidolite, because it is the result of its alteration, 
as can be easily observed from the fact that, wherever the albite 
has a crack, through which water could penetrate more readily, 
a greenish line makes its appearance, which indicates the com- 
laeocing change ; where this has already made more proRrsss, it 
can be seen that the ripidolite is lining both sides of tne fissures, 
whence it frequently extends through larger masses, which are 
not rarely completely converted into it, but sometimes contain a 
Quoleus of albite, oftei) having the diminutive shape of the orig- 
inal piece. 

In cavities it is rarely observed in wormlike aggregations of 
microscopic crystals, sometin^es in peculiar casts,* having the 
appearance of crystals, but generally in niasses of aggregated 
scales of a dark olive green color. 

^ Prof. J. p. PaiMi* vho had the kindnera to exarnine these caeti, makes the fol- 
lowing remarks in a letter, dated New Haven. June 28, 18^9 : 
" I duubt their bei^g piieudomnqihs for the following reasons : 

1. Tl^e ev#*.n maxuter, in which they are often cut through, and the Tiirietjof dirfe> 
lions, IfMiking as if the cuts were due to crystalline plates that have been removed; 

2. The fact that the cuts sometimes go only half way thn>ugh the peeudo-cmtals; 
8. Tiie irreguhirity <if furm presented ; for althougo the surfaces are flat* there if 

no symmetry in the arrangement of the planes. 

4. Hie surfaces large ajid SQ)all in nearly all cases are mark/ed with eqailatenl 
triangles ; while if they were true peudomorphs, retaining the markings of the 
original crystal, ^ey would Ue confiqed to planes of one kind ; that ia, if rectangu- 
lar prisms, they might p<)SMibly occur in ope pair of the laces, but would not aL« oa 
the others at the same time, and much less would they be fttupd on the pUioes n- 
placiiig the angle. Moreover such reguUr triangles look as if the system of oyt* 
tallisation was rhombohedral or monometric, while the forma are very fiur fnm 
either. 

6. In the largest pseudo-crystal there is a piece of the rock projecting on om 
side. Now thi;* pnijectiog piece has its mai^in fur a breadth of neaHy a line 
smoothly flattened into the same plane with the face of the rrystnl. ■etmiiig to 
show that both the face of the crytttal and this fattened surfiioe of tlie rock were 
made by pressure against a flat surface pf aiu>ther crvstaL Sudi triaaglee on all 
the fareii, in connection with the other particulars mentioned, appear to me to sbov 
that there munt haive l)een originally intersecting crystalline plates with angolar 
cavities l>etween, and that the ripidolite occupies theite cavities; if such plates were 
triani^ularly marked they would hare im preyed the triangles alike on all the fiiovf 
of the ripidolite, filling the cavities. The difficulty in this view of the case is thi^— * 
that such triangles do n<it occur (»n any mineral that I can suggest as the prol«bU 
cause. They are found on some A*liateU olilorite, riptdolit^ olitio^iylw and pyros* 
olerite, but what ^elae f ' f 

I ooqIms tM J 4o amH MQy mderataod the ripidoUte.'* 
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I found the pure mineral to contain : 

Silicie add, • • U'9Q contaiiM 1208 citygmk ts ItO 

Alumina, - - • 21*77 " 1017),,.^^ •^. 

8«M|uiozTd of iron, - 460 - 1-88 P* *^*^ *^' 

Oxydofimn, - 2421 * 587 



•87) 

•28 I 

II) 



Ozjd of BUuganeM, • 1*10 •* 0*28 V lO-li 1* 

Magnesia, - - - 12-78 " 5il ) 

WatOT, .... 10*69 " 9-41 0*87 

rhe oxygen ratio of BO : B, O, : Si 0, : HO being 

1 : 1-08 : 1-20 : 087, the ratio of the 
ciivalentswonldbe sb12 : 4: 6: 10, and oonsidering 
unina and aeequioxjd of iron as replacing silicic acid the 

mula =8fi4U L+iofl[, or perhaps better =ft^L*\ +8& 

9. PhoUrite. 

Al mineral has been oteerved in several of the coal mines of 
boylkill county, Pa., under similar circumstances to those, 
ier which pholerite has been found in France and Belgium, 
i% their physical properties being the same, I consider them 
ntical, notwithstanding the differences between my own and 
illemm's analyses. 

A.t Tamaqua it is found in scales of a yellowish white color, 
lich, however, can be easily removed oy dilute chlorhydrio 
d, and near Fottsville in snow white nacreous scales of a 
irly lustre. 

Under the microscope the scales appear to be clinorhombic 
ih the planes H predominating and - It indicated by the trun- 
ion of the acute basal edge of the right rhomboidal prism. 
[ have made several analyses of the mineral from Tamaoua, 
th in its original state and after puriBcations by dilute chlor- 
dric acid. 

Fhe analyses were made by fusion with carbonate of soda, as 
n as with concentrated sulphuric acid ; the silicic acid separa- 
l by the latter method dissolved completely in boiling carbon- 
I of soda. The alkalies were determined by J. £awrence 
lith's method : 

X. II. in. IV. 



Orlfin^l Mineral. 


hxiFNCteO bj Chlbrhyilric Aed. 


Calcalat^d. 


By NiiO. CO2 


ByNaOCO, 


ByHOSOs 


SlsSi4+8fi[ 


Silicic acid, a 46*98 


46 98 


4681 


47-<t8 


Alatnina, 87*90 


89*88 


8988 


8920 


8«iquiuzyd of iron, 18 








Lime, - • 0*98 








floda. - • )NotdHtf^ 
P»ta«4i, - • ^ mtfted. 


on 


O-ll 




008 


008 




Watar, 1 8 98 


ls«9 


T8 91 


18*71 



99-92 10049 1*00 45 lOOOO 

Fbeie analyses show that many of the rairieties of the so^xtHed 
olin belong to pholerite. 
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10. SehediU. 

I have observed in North Carolina seyeral new localities of 
this mineral. 

a. At the so-called Dutchmen Vein of the Bangle mine prop- 
erty, Cabarras county, it has been met with between 90 ana 100 
feet depth, associated with pyrites and chalcopy rite in quartz ; 
forming an ore, which contams from 2 to 8 ounces of fine gold 
in 2000 pounds. Although it is considerably disseminated 
through the whole mass of ore in fine grains, the lareest masso; 
which I have seen were not over f ths of an inch in oiameter. 

No crystals have been noticed, but only ^nular masses of 
a pale yellowish brown color, distinctly showing the octahedral 
cleavage. It contains : 

Binozjd of tin, ..... o*IS 
TuDgstic add, ..... 79*69 
Ozyd of copper, * » . . • OOS 
Seeqaknyd of iron, .... O'lS 

Lime, 19 SI 

99*28 

b. Another locality is at the Flowe mine, Mecklenbui^gh 
county, N. C, where it is associated with barytes, chalybite, 
pyrites, chalcopy rite, wolfram and rhombic tungstate of lime» 

Not more than two crystals have been observed ; the first be- 
ing a modification of the octahedron 1, slightly truncated by It 
It has a yellowish brown color and would, if perfect, have a 
length of j\ of one inch ; the other crystal was about half that 
size, had a fine orange color and was a combination of the planes 
^ and u; it contained a small quantity of tungstate of OarykL 
Both crystals gave B.B. traces of tin. 

11. Rhombic Tungstate of Lime, 

Found also at the Flowe Mine. 

It has a yellowish and greyish white color, and a vitreous lus- 
tre, which is subadamantine on a fresh fracture. 

The crystals are small and indistinct, an aggregation of many 
individuals frequently formed into one crystal ; the largest one^ 
which I have seen, but which was very imperfect, was Jth of m 
inch long. All crystals contain a nucleus of wolfram. I have 
noticed uie following planes : /, tt, ^ 1 and It; cleavage coald 
not be observed. 

Are these crystals pseudomorphs? I do not believe it, at asj 
rate, they have not the appearance of pseudomorphs. We know 
that lime is isomorphous with oxyd of iron and manganese, I 
would therefore suggest that tungstate of lime is dinunjMwm^tDi 

that in this case it is coating a nucleus of (\rn)^> ^0 jt J^ 
like a chrome-alum crystal, when placed into a solution of altun, 
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depoflites upon itself a coating of the latter, or in the same man- 
ner, in which the green tourmaline, of Chesterfield, Mass., sur- 
Tonnds a nucleus of the red. I do not think that ever anybodj 
considered the green a pseudomorph of the red one ? 

12. Wolfram. 

I have examined the wolfram, which forms the nucleus of the 
rhombic tungstate of lime. 

Only one crystal has been observed yet, which shows the 
planes 7, t% ^ and li. Sp. grav. at 25''Cels. =7*496. It contains: 

Tangstlc tdd, ...... 75*79 

Ozjf d of iron, .....< 19^ 

Ozjd of mangantM, ..... 5*85 

Lime, ---.... 0*82 

Binozjd of tin, > • - - traoe 

101*26 

This corresponds with the formula : 4FeO, WO , +MnO, WO , . 

13. A/euf observations on the occurrence of Oold. 

Mach has been said and written about the occurrence of gold 
in veins and elsewhere and the formation of the same, but com- 
paring the different theories with some verv important facts, we 
are often at a loss to explain the latter satisfactorily, and it seems 
to me that we know but very little about this difficult subject. 
Without any intention to discuss the merits of the different theo- 
ries, I will give in the following a few data, which may help to 
throw some light on this question. 

Gold is frequently found in diorite (in smaller Quantities in 
syenite and granite) and although it is only rarely robserved in 
the massive rocks, I have seen specimens from Honduras, C. A., 
where it was imbedded in the diorite without any other associa- 
tion. The result of the complete decomposition of the diorite is 
Sinerally a red clajish soil and this has in the ^old region of 
orth Carolina, etc., a hi^h reputation for its ricnness in gold. 
It was in the diorite region of Cabarrus County, N. C, wnere 
the first large piece of gold was found, weighing twenty-ei^ht 
pounds. .Ml this soil is more or less auriferous, out containing 
the gold somewhat concentrated, nearly in the same ratio, in 
which the lighter particles have been washed away. But not 
only in this country the diorite has been found to bie auriferous, 
as is proved by the large piece of eighty-six pounds which was 
fonnd at Alexandrowsk near Miask in Siberia, nine feet below 
the surface, in diorite. 

The gold obtained from the disintegrated diorite is generally 
smooth and rounded as if it was water-worn. This cannot be, 
however, because it lies still in its original, but only altered 
matriXi and has not been subjected to any attrition by water and 
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sand ; besides, if we observe any cavities in sncb gold, we find 
the sharp edges of crystals, etc., in the same, rounded in a simi- 
lar manner, just as if the whole piece had been sabjected to the 
action of acids, which in reality seems to have been the case. I 
believe that this is the most natural explanation, because it tells 
us at the same time, to what source we must trace the gold, 
which we find in the veins passing through these formations. 

The greatest difficulty presents itself by inquiring into the 
nature of the solvent I do not believe it is very probable thai 
the gold has been carried off as a silicate of gold, or by the action 
of cnlorhydric acid upon the sulphid. What seems to me most 
reasonable, is that it was dissolved as terchlorid of gold. If we 
remember, that the decomposition of pyrites, one of the most 
common accessory constituents of diorite, produces sulpharic 
acid, which in the presence of the never wanting chlorid of 
sodium and an higher oxyd of manKanese may liberate small 
quantities of chlorine, the most powerml solvent of gold, we have 
at least a very plausible explanation. 

After penetrating the decomposed diorite the solution of gold, 
passing aown the veins, comes in contact with reducing aeents 
and is reprecipitated again, freouently in crystals or crystalline 
forms. I shall farther below make a few remarks about the sub^ 
stances which precipitate the gold, in veins as well as in beds. 

An almost positive proof that the gold in the veins of the 
diorite formation originaU?s from the aojoining rocks is the fact 
that the deeper the diorite is decomposed, the deeper the gold is 
found in the veins. Many of these veins do not contiun any 
gold at fifty feet depth, and I have known veins, which were 
rich near the surface, not to contain a trace of gold at thirty-five 
feet depth. Very few of these veins (if not on high hills) carry 
any gold below 120 feet depth. 

^he occurrence of gold m beds in the metamorphic slates at 
great depth can far more be relied upon ; Gold Hill, in Bovan 
Co. N. C, for instance, is over 600 feet deep and the ore as rich 
as ever. Although it cannot be denied that the greater portion 
of the gold in such deposits is as old as the stratum itself, in 
which it occurs, it is certain that inside of such auriferous strata 
constant changes are going on, gold dissolved and reprecipitated. 
We could not account for the crystalline structure or most of the 
gold in such beds if we would not presume that the freshly pre- 
cipitated gold deposits frequently upon that already present 

The description of a few specimens in my collection may be 
interesting, lor they prove that the gold must have been in 
solution. 

a. From Whitehall, Spotsylvania Co. Ya., — ^shows gold asso- 
ciated with tetradymite, limonite and quartx. The gold is crys- 
tallized in forms belonging to the rhombohedral system and 
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5 very distinctly one rhombohedron, scalenobedron and 
Ian ; it is coating tetradymite and evidently a pseudo* 
after it. I have seen other specimens from the same 
, but of inferior value and beauty. 
le tetradymite from the Tellurium Mine, Fluvanna Co. 
id the native bismuth from the Peak of the Sorato in 
, S. A., are frequently interlaminated with gold. 
re made some experiments with a solution of terchlorid 
and tetradymite and found that the latter precipitates 
1 &om a dilute solution easily with a smooth and brilliant 

the upper portion of the ore bed in the metamorphio 
it Springfield, Carroll county, Md., which, near the sur- 
nsists of magnetite and at a greater depth of chalcopyrite 
ler ores, sometimes films of native gold have been ob- 
3oating the cleavage planes of magnetite. On close ex- 
on it can be noticed that below the film of gold the mag- 
3 oxydized into hydrated sesquioxyd of iron, 
very striking occurrence of native gold is, that where it 
iated with pyrites. Most of the pvritous gold ores are too 
form a positive opinion about the form, in which they 
the gold, from observation, and many authors are of 
that the gold may exist in the form of a sulphid, either 
f or as a sulphosalt. If we take it for granted that the 
itself is the result of the reduction of iron-salts and bear 
I that protosalts of iron reduce gold instantaneously, we 
adopt this opinion. But even if terchlorid of gold should 
)een precipitated by sulphydric acid, whilst passing 
L the vein, it could not remain in that state for a long 
(>cause moist tersulphid of gold in the presence of the 
t trace of an acid is easily decomposed into metallic gold 
phurio acid. Some specimens or auriferous albite from 
8 vein, Calaveras county, California, show beautifully 
lierever there is a crystal of pyrites, small crystals of gold 
Lched to it, demonstrating, tnat the sulphate of iron pre- 
d the gold, previous to its own reduction into pyrites, 
bese facts prove that the gold is carried into the veins 
le adjoining rocks, and that the opinion, which considers 
le source of the gold of alluvial and diluvial deposits and 
, is erroneous. 

lother proof was wanted to show the fallacy of this idea, 
d be the fact that the gold from the soil or alluvial and 
I deposits, has rarely the same fineness as that from the 
rought in the immediate neighborhood of the same, the 
eing generally less fine. It is impossible therefore that 
traction of a portion of these veins could have furnisbed 
d of such deposits. 

Bli^Jnlji7, 1869. 
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Art. XXXI. — Notice of a Memoir by M. Jule» Jfarcotij entitled 
" Di/cis and Trias or the New Red Sandstone in Europe, North 
America and IndiaJ^* (In a letter from Sir BODERICK L 
MuRCHisoN to the Editors.) 

Oentlemen — 

In the early part of last winter I read with surprise the fol- 
lowing paragraph in a published letter by M. Jules Maroon on 
Amencan Geoloe^r. "I think that the term Permian, at least 
as given by Murchison for the strata of the government of Perm, 
a very improper one. There are strong suspicions that Murchi- 
son has put into his Permian a part if not the whole of the 
Trias, ana I am almost certain that if geologists accept the Bos- 
sian Permian as Murchison has defined it as the type, the Trias 
will disappear from classification in Asia, Africa, America, and 
Australia. 

Ck>nsidering this to be a serious chai^ I wrote to M. Marcon 
and begged to know the grounds on which he had made it As 
he had never been in Russia, I called his notice to another ex- 
pression in his own letter on American geology in which ho 
says : " not having visited Kansas or Nebraska I have no de- 
cided opinion respecting the geology of those countries; for I 
profess the doctnne that geologists must see with their own 
eyes/' &c. I further expressed a wish, that M. Maroon had 
acted on his own doctrine, as respected Russia, before he passed 
so severe a judgment on the researches of M. de Yemeuil, Count 
Keyserling ancf myself. The replies sent to me by that gentle- 
man, though very polite, being by no means satis&ctoxy, I 
stated to him my intention of publishing our correspondence in 
your journal. But I abstained to do so until M. Marcou had 
produced a fuller explanation of his views. 

After a study of tlie oridnal work of my friends and self, M. 
Marcou has at length produced his results in the Bibliothdque 
Universelle de GFen^ve under the title of which a translation is 
given at the head of this letter. 

Leaving my able contemporaries in America and the Geologi- 
cal Surveyors in India to settle their accounts with M. Maroon, 
I have requested my coadjutor, M. de Verneuil, to answer thii 
article in tne French language. In the mean time I confidently 
refer the judgment of the value of this critical essay to all geolo- 
gists who have followed the progress of their science. 

All such persons know, and particularly those who have read 
the new edition of my work on Siluria, that the absolute distinc- 
tion between the fossils of the Permian group or Dyas of M. 
Marcou and those of the Trias is much more sharply defined 

• BiblioUi^M UmrerMnt d* Gtodf^ M^^Jma. IMt. 
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than ever, and yet lie reverts to tlie former and obsolete state of 
the science and merges these two most markedly separated de- 
posits in one natural group. The author applies his new word 
'Dyas' to the rocks in question because the two deposits only of 
Bothe-liegende and Zechstein chiefly prevail in certain tracts ; 
but geologists who have gone through all the proofs I have ad- 
duced from various countries of a clear division of the Permian 
rocks into three parts, of which Zechstein is the centre, will not 
easily be led to adopt the use of the new word — still less to mix 
up as proposed the Dyas and Trias in one geological group. 

Although I will not answer objections in detail on me geology 
of Bussia which proceed from a writer who has never been in 
that country, let me inform those of your readers who are in 
the same condition as M. Marcou, that one of the very reasons 
he assigns to depreciate the correctness of my ultimate classifi- 
cation, ought to operate in my favor. It is quite true that in 
most parts of the vast region of Bussia (larger than France) oc- 
cupiea by the rocks to which I assimed the name of Permian, 
there is no large development at their base, of those deposits 
which in Germany are known as the Both-todt-lie^ende, though 
even in Bussia tnere are tracts in which underlying grits with 

flants represent that German deposit But the great fact which 
establisned by visits to all the classical districts of Germany 
before the publication of the work on Bussia and by comparing 
flieni with those of Bussia is, that whether the pebble-beds and 
sandstones underlie the Zechstein as in Germany or are inter- 
mixed with and chiefly overlie all the limestone as in Bussia^ 
the plants of the two regions have been pronounced to be iden- 
ticaL These plants are related generically to the Carboniferous 
Ibrms, whilst on the authority of Goppert they are pronounced 
to be entirely distinct from those of the Trias. 

In short, the whole geological series does not offer a more 
complete discordance of type between any two conterminous 
groups than that which exists between the fossils of the Per- 
mian and those of the Trias, whether we refer to their respect- 
ively imbedded reptiles, fishes and shells, or to their plants ; the 
one set marking the close of Palaeozoic, the others the com- 
mencement of the Mesozoic era. Yet these are the two deposits 
which M. Marcou unites in one natural group under the name 
of New Bed Sandstone. 

To conclude, let me request you, Messrs. Editors, to have the 
goodness to translate into English the concluding page of the 
memoir of M. Marcou, beginning ** En resumd," &c., and I will 
then require no other reason to induce plain geologists to side 
with my associates and self, by retaining in the great palaeozoic 
division of life, the inhabitants of the Permian era, and by op- 
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posing the views of an author who considers such fossils to be 
the remains of *' precocious beings" — ^the * precursors,' or *ad- 
yanced guard' of the secondary or Mesozoic populations I" 
I remain gentlemen, your veir obedient servant, 

BoDERicK L Murchison. 

Geological Survey OfSce, LoodoD, July ^th, 1859. 

P. S. — Informing his readers that my eminent friend M. 
d'Omaliusd'Halloy had named the same rocks Pen^n ('poor*) 
which I afterwards termed Permian^ M» Marcou should recol* 
lect, that when I wrote my first letter on the subject to Dr. 
Fischer at Moscow in 1842, I was far dijitant from any works of 
reference. When, however, I consulted the * Elements de G^l- 
ogie' of d'Omalius, published in 1831, I found that although 
that sound geologist had widely separated his * Penmen' from the 
'Terrain Kuprique/ he still maintained as a part of the group 
the *New Red Sa'ulstone,' from which the Permian was specially 
distinguished. Moreover, I much preferred a purely geograph- 
ical name taken from a country where fossils abounded, to a term 
which implied poverty of fossils. In fact, M. d'Omalius tells us 
(p. 276) that his name Penmen was intended as a French transla- 
tion of Roht-todt-Iiegende, the examples of which rock, best 
known to the Nestor of Belgian geologists, near Malmedy, aro 
indeed quite sterile, as I know from personal examination long 
before I visited Russia. 

The following is the summary of Mr, Marcou, called for in 
the last paragraph of Sir R. I. Murchison's letter. — Eds. 

" To sum up, I am led to regard the New Red Sandstone com- 
prising the Dyas and Trias as a great geologic period, equal in 
time and space to the Palaeozoic epoch, or the Gray wack^ (Silu- 
rian and Devonian), the Carboniferous (the Mountain Limestooo 
and Coal Measures), the Mesozoip (Junissic and Cretaceous), 
the Tertiary (Eocene, Miocene and Pliocene), and the recent de- 
posits (Quaternary and later). I also, restnct the limits ordina- 
rily ascribed to the Palaeozoic and the Mesozoic, and give them 
proportions n^ore in harmony with those of the Tertiary and re- 
cent epoch — to the end that we may have a well balanced and 
natural classification. 

"In the * New Red' as well as in all other great epochs, we 
remark that the lower beds (the hoth-liegende) contain Ca^ 
bonifcrous forms of life — a kind of ^ rear g^uard^ of the popula- 
tions whose destruction had commenced, indicating that there 
were some organisms endowed with a vital force superior to that 

§iven generally to other beings, permitting them to witness the 
isappearance of all their contemporaries, and at the same time 
to become the spectators — but isolated spectators^ of the advent of 
new generations, which, although composed of beings somewhat 
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nilar to their predecessors, are endowed nevertheless with 
her forms, and of necessity therefore with other habits, asso- 
itions, and aspects — exactly like the centenary in our human 
cietiea On tne Other han(i, the upper beds of the New Red, 
ch as the 'HalstatterKalk,' the 'SaiolerSchichten,' the 'Bone- 
d,' or the Keuper contain forms indicating the approach of 
other geologic period of secondary beds (Jurassic and Cretace- 
m\ beings which Professor Quenstedt has happily designated 
Uie ^precwr90T8 ' or * advance guard ' of the Mesozoic popula- 
ma. Precocious beings, these precursors, recalling generally 
' their sudden appearances and disappearances, those comets 
bich coming from time to time announce that great events are 
I the point of fulfillment; Ory better still, they may be com- 
ired to plants which; forced in hot-housesj flourish in the win- 
r, in place of awaiting the spring and whose pale-tinted flow- 
s, and etiolated or disproportioned foi'ms, appear as if they 
lew that they were berore their time, and as if it was only a 
ecies of tentative experiment, which they were performing and 
they hastened to aisappear to make room for the vigorous 
d aoundant flora of the warm season." — Bibliotliique t/mver- 
le (cfe Oenive), Juin 20, 1859, pp. 145, 146. 

[0&5. It will be interesting for the reader to turn from Mr. 
Eurcou^s "rear guards, isolated spectators," and "advance 
lards," to the plain prose of facts observed by Dr. Newberry in. 
3W Mexico^ on the site of our author^s assumed Jurassic beds, 
se p. 298.] 



RT. XXXIL— -ESramt waf Km of a supposed Meteoric Iron, found near 
iutherfordton^ North Carolina; by Charles Upham Shepard. 

For mv first knowledge of this Iron, I am indebted to Dr. 
lomas S. Duflfy of Rutherfordton, who in the winter of 1857 
saally mentioned to me at Charleston, that he had been shown 
very remarkable specimen ol an ore found in his vicinity, of 
e cnaracter of which no one bad been able to pronounce a 
tiafectory judgment. From bis description of its lustre and 
lor, and of certain striae on one or more sides of the mass, I 
Qceived it plight prove a large crystal of mispickel. He 
IS kind enough on his return home to send me in a letter, 
few grains that had been chipped from the mass. These I 
and to be slightly malleable and magnetic, while they suf- 
red no sensible alteration^ befure the blowpipe ; — properties 
at at once excited my ctiriosity, and ted to my requesting Dr. 
off to purchase the specimen for me^ Sometime elapsed he- 
re he was able to effect the object, chiefly owing to the removal 
! the original proprietor to a distanee &om Buth^ifoTsL '^ 
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November, 1858, however, lie sent tlie specimen to me by the 
hand of Bev. Mr. Bowman ; and a montn after addressed me 
the following note, in reply to several interro^tions I had 
propounded. "I have been considering the questions you asked 
me relative to the nondescript specimen I sent you by Mr. 
Bowman. It was ploughed up at the foot of a bill near a 
small water-course, named Sisemore Branch, about half a mile 
from where it empties into Second Broad Hiver, and four miles 
from Butherfordton. It was found by a man named Pinner, 
who has since removed to the southwest Search was made, but 
no similar piece was discovered, although iron ore of good qual- 
ity was found. There are no iron-woncs in the neighborhood. 
Tiiis is all the information I am able to communicate about a 
substance which has puzzled us all here. You will oblige me 
by retaining it in your possession, till I can say something defin- 
ite as to its ownership." 

My perplexity was greatly increased on the inspection of the 
mass. Its weight was three pounds and three quarters, and its 
specific gravity, 6*745. Its shape was imperfectly cylindrical ; 
and it measured a little above three inches in length, by rather 
less than three in one of its diameters, and two in the other. It 
was moreover slightly tapering in its figure, — having evidently 
been broken directlv and evenly across at each extremity, from 
connection with a longer mass, that may have been stalactitic 
in shape, or even drop-form, like the Charlotte meteoric iron, 
that was seen to fall August 1, 1885. Almost the first impression 
created by the fragment is, that it is cast-iron or steel, that has 
been run in a mould formed by a fossil Calamite, supposing also 
that the surface was afterwards perfectly cleared of any crust 
or film, and polished throughout at every point Singular ver- 

1. 
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tical stritB prevail on one side of ihe flattened cylinder, while on 
the other half, a totally different style of marking is visible. 

The nearer the view however, the less striking is the resem- 
blance to any species of casting : and the shape is seen to conform 
but very imperfectly to a section of a Calamite ; for, strictly 
speaking, the mass is only semi-cylindric in fi^re, three-fifllis 
of the remainder being flat, and the balance but slightly convex. 

The first sketch presents an outline of the smaller base. 

The same general figure would be afforded by cross-sections 
made at any point, between the base and summit of the mass ; 
and it may therefore be employed to describe in part, the char- 
acter of the sides of the cylinder. From 1 to 2 is a pitted, wavy, 
irregular surface, like that ordinarily seen on true meteorites. 
Between 2 and 5 is the most perfectly turned and smooth por- 
tion of the cylindric surface. Its symmetry is- nearly complete, 
except for four vertical channels or grooves, one-sixteenth of 
an inch in depth and one-eighth across at top. These have con- 
vex sides which meet at bottom so as to touch without actual 
coalescence, — continuing distinct, though in apposition, for a 
depth of nearly one-tentn of an inch. In several places also the 
entire channel of the groove, for the distance of nearly an inch. 
is filled with the substance of the mineral, as if the matter had 
flowed into and filled it after the solidification of the sides. It 
is noticeable also, that the external surface of the matter thus 
introduced is exactly smoothed off, and pitted, to correspond to 
the rounded cylindric surfiice of the mass. These grooves occur 
at 3, 4, 6 and a. Between the grooves are numerous perfectly 
parallel and equidistant vertical lines, made up of slignt punc- 
tures or depressions. The punctulated striae are denoted as to 
number and position in the figure, by the inwardly projecting 
points. Other dots are here and there visible also upon the sur- 
faces, intermediate between the punctulated lines, all of which 
are seen in the second diagram, where a full representation is 
given of the grooved semi-cylinder itself. Portions of the 
groove which have been filled up are seen near the bottom. 
The punctulated lines are denoted on B, C and D. They are 
leas visible on £, while A is undulous and pitted, as in meteor- 
ites generally. The side of B, contiguous to A, has a character 
intermediate, between the broad-pitted and the punctulate. 

The opposite side (fig. 8) of the mass is perhaps the most 
anomalous in its markings. The flat surface F (from which a 
considerable fragment has been chipped off at g) is smooth, with 
the exception of a multitude of finely pectinated wrinkles, or 
wave-like elevations, which to the axis, are almost horizontally 
disposed. These are interrupted in their continuity by several 
nearly smooth spaces, or channels, running cross-wise from top 
to bottom, as if produced by the pressure of a broad gravure. 
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Other lines still more delicate come into view *ith the dd of t 
glass, forming a complication of patterns exceedingly delicate, 
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t too intricate for description. They do not however possess 
V analogy to the etchings on meteoric iron, steel or cast-iron. 
The surface G at its uppermost portion (or to the right in the 
ure) is almost perfectly smooth, presenting only a faint resem- 
mce to the flat side, in the presence of a few nearly obsolete 
inkles. At the middle region, however, these elevations be- 
ne more strongly marked ; while still lower down (to the left) 
ij degenerate in regularity and pass into the pitted and undu- 
IS surface, as they form the interior of a crateriform cavity 
ly half an inch deep, by three quarters of an inch across at its 
ening. The appearance of this cavity at once suggests the 
fa that a blunt solid was thrust into the matter when nearly 
igealed, forcing it into the large wrinkles or waves which 
•m the circumference of the crater. Indeed, it appears highly 
>bable that all the undulations and crimpings, large and small, 
ginated in the foreign body that produced this deep cavity. 
Ty little stress however could be attached to an explanation 
such various and unusual appearances as this mass presents, 
i I could venture upon no conjecture of its origin as a whole, 
»re probable, than that the matter of which it is composed had 
wea originally into a cavity in some earthy, refractory mate- 
ly where it slowly suffered congelation, pressing with greater 
oe perhaps against the walls of the cavity on the striated or 
ni-cylindric side than upon the other. In any case, it seems 
ite certain, that its formation occurred with entire exclusion 
atmospheric air; and if a meteorite, it must have been pro- 
ted by a covering of stony matter, until it reached the surface 
the earth. The strangeness of external aspect was regarded 
affording a certain degree of probability in favor of its mete- 
c origin ; since all who have studied these productions atten- 
ely, have recognized in them traits, wholly inexplicable from 
r Knowledge of merely terrestrial matter. 
Chemical experiments soon proved that the mass was essen- 
lly composea of iron and silicon, with an unusually high pro- 
rtion oi the latter element ; a discovery again, that pointed 
th some significancy towards a meteoric origin, provided the 
jficial source should also be rendered improbable : for up to 
8 moment, no mineral belonging to our earth has presented 
icon combined with any other element than oxygen. I has- 
led to communicate my result to Dr. Duffy, from whom I 
mved (Jan. 1, 1859) the following additional information. 
\ bad the pleasure of receiving yesterday, your note of the 
th ult. The account you give me of the mineral I sent you is 
ry interesting. I beg you will accept of the mass from me. It 
IS found in the spring of 1855. There is no evidence of iron 
er having been made near the place. I shall be able to send 
»u some iron-ore from the same locality, when an opportunity 
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occurs. The nearest place of iron manufacture is High Shoal 
(supposed to be twelve miles distant from where the specimen 
was found). Before I sent it to you, I showed it to several pe^ 
sons connected with this furnace; but they were all equallj 
puzzled to make out what it was. The general conclusion a^ 
rived at being, that it was of a mineral character.^ 

As yet I have received no specimens of the iron-ore said to be 
found at the spot The geology of the region however is known 
to be primary, it being fully within the auriferous formation. It 
is probable that the occurrence of iron-ore at the spot is purely 
accidental, as such ore is widely distributed throughout the gold 
region of the southern states. 

The supposed meteorite breaks with greater facility than cast- 
steel, first undergoing a slight condensation, if struck with the 
edge or the corner of a hammer. The fractured surface is some- 
what even, of an iron-^rey color, and yields feeble reflections of 
light in rather broad irregular patches, in shape most resem* 
bling those produced on a surface of a coarse-grained dolomitflL 
Besides the oroader patches of light from large foliated individu- 
als, are others from frequent scaly points, that are much brighter. 
The lustre of the exterior is much higher, and the color is lighter 
also, than that of the fractured surface. Both are nearly iden- 
tical with those of polished platinum, though the color inclines 
slightly to that of graphite. 

The mass is not wholly without vesicular cavities ; but these 
are very rare, and can scarcely be detected without the aid of a 
glass. One of them is auite round, with smooth, shining bkck 
walls, (probably enfilmea with black oxyd of iron) and another 
near by, which is elongate and irregular, contains a distinct par- 
ticle of quartz or silica. It may be mentioned here, that several 
similar grains, but too minute for detection with the naked eye^ 
were left after the solution of the other constituents of the mass 
in acids. 

It nowhere shows the remains of any coating or crusty and is 
equally free from evincing the slightest tendency to oxydation 
or tarnish ; and such is the delicacy of the raised lines, punc- 
tures and sinuses of the surface, it is impossible to believe tnai it 
ever had any such investiture. 

The hardness is 7*5 on the mineralogical scale, scratching 
quartz quite easily, when its sharp ancles are applied to rock 
crystal. A Sheffield cutler pronounced it harder by far, than 
any steel. He was unable to temper it. When suddenly heated 
and struck with a hammer, it flew to pieces like glass. A frac- 
tured surface was smoothed, and with some difficulty, etched with 
aqua regia. Its color (unlike to etched steel) was but slightly 
darkened ; and the pattern developed was simply that of a coarse 
grained saccharoidal limestone, rubbed down to a sur&ce on 
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sandstone and then moistened. It chips off under blows from the 
hammer into thin scales, which are easily crushed to powder in a 
steel mortar. It may then be ground to an impalpable powder 
in an agate mortar, with greater facility than many earthy min- 
erals of inferior hardness. 

The following observations, showing the remarkable passivity 
of this iron were next made. It is not attackable by dilute sul- 
phuric acid. If previously reduced to powder, a very feeble 
action is set up, which proceeds with activity as soon as heat is 
applied. It does not precipitate copper from an acid solution of 
the cuprous sulphate. In nitric acid also, there is no action, un- 
less the acid is concentrated and slightly warmed, when a few bub- 
bles of binoxyd of nitrogen appear. The surfiace however does 
not become sensibly corroded. Hydrochloric acid gives rise to a 
coating of bubbles only ; and if the mass was previously polished, 
its sur&ce when washed and dried, is found to have grown a 
shade darker, and to have lost its metallic lustre, attended with 
the developement of imperfect lines of crystallization. 

A few grammes in the state of powder were treated with hy- 
drochloric acid at the temperature of 80^. The extrication of 
hydrogen gas was gradual, unattended by any sensible produc- 
tion of beat The action was considerably promoted by slight 
agitation. On heating to 90^, the decomposition of the hydro- 
chloric acid was much promoted ; and tne gas was tested, and 
found to be pure hydrogen.* After some hours, a strong yellow- 
ish green solution was obtained; and a film of the same color 
lined the flask for some distance above the level of the liquid. 
The flask bein^ left in a state of rest for some time, fell in tem- 
perature to 65 ; and its contents assumed a partially gelatinized 
form. On the slightest agitation, its consistency was somewhat 
dispersed, attended by a singular decrepitation, resembling the 
ticking of the water-hammer, on the agitation of the fluid in Wol- 
laston's cryophorus. This continued as often as the flask was 
moved, for many minutes ; and was unaccompanied by any sensi- 
ble extrication of gas. The occurrence of this phenomenon was 
verified in several repetitions of the solution, and remains at 
present wholly without an explanation. 

One portion of the solution was examined by sulphuretted 
hvdrogen for other metals, without their detection. Another on 
being cleared of the iron, was found to contain faint traces of 
magnesium. The main portion of the hydrochloric solution, 
turbid with the imperfectly suspended silica, was transferred to a 
filter, u|)on wliich the latter was left in a voluminous state, and 
possessed a dark greyish tinge, as if from the presence of traces 

* With fttrong hydrochloric acid at a lower temperature (say 66^) beautiful green 
tabular ayitala are formed, luppoeed to be a hydrated douUa chlorid of iron and 
nlieoa. 
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of carbon (possibly also of silicon). The affusion of hot water 
produced au instantaneous effervescence, from the extrication of 
nvdrogen. This was continued bj subsequent additions, until 
the acid was almost completely removed, when the hydrated silica 
occupied the bottom of the filter, having a somewhat lighter 
shade of white, and on being turned out and broken up, was 
found to be filled with rounded, amygdaloidal cavities. Thii 
singular action of the hot water mav proceed from the subve^ 
sion of a compound present, consistmg of the chlorid of silicon 
and hydrochloric acid, \ta decomposition beins occasioned by 
the washing out of an excess of hyarochloric acia (aided by beatl 
— the new bodies eliminated being silicic acid, hydrochloric acid 
and hydrogen. Thus 

SiCl, HCl+8HO=SiO», 2HC1+2H. 

Or the effervescence mav be occasioned simply by the deoom* 
position of water (aided by heat), through the presence of free 
silicon. 

The silica was so light a? to require much care while drying 
it in a broad platinum capsule; and just prior to its ignition, 
a bright glow set for an instant through its entire mass, prodacea 
by the combustion of a trace of carbon. 

The first determination of the proportions of the iron and sili* 
con gave as follows : 

Iron, 84-00 

Silicon, 18-57 

It occurred to me at this stage of the investigation to deter- 
mine, whether a compound so rich in silicon would yield a pure 
chlorid of silicon, if chlorine were presented to it under ikvo^ 
able circumstances. Accordingly, a current of dry chlorine waa 
transmitted over the powdered mineral in a ^lass tube, the reac- 
tion being aided by the heat of an alcoholic lamp. Arrange- 
ments were made for condensing the product in a letter U tube^ 
BuiTOunded by a freezing mixture. As soon as the chlorine 
began to traverse the heated powder, a brilliant red glow at- 
tended by scintillations in spots, appeared in the tube for the 
distance of half an inch (from the end nearest the source of the 
chlorine) ; and a dense yellowish smoke was emitted for a mo- 
ment, from the exit tube. The action in the tube was kept np 
for several minutes. It now and then burst into an explosive 
combustion, and dashed an orange red vapor upon the tubc^ 
which wap afterwards coated red-brown by a crystalline precipi- 
tate, and wetted also by a thin liquid that could not be forced to 
enter the cooling apparatus. At the close of the experiment, a 
very small quantity of a pale yellow liquid was found in the con- 
densin^ tube. In this, a few drops of water produced hydrochlo- 
ric acid and gelatinous silica. A portion of the liquid was also 
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•led after the precipitation of the silica for iron, unattended by 
I detection, even in the minutest trace. The volatile product 
•8 therefore considered as terchlorid of silicon. 
Bat the charge in the tube which had suffered combustion, 
■8 found to be swollen to three times its original balk ; and was 
r the most part in beautifully perfect hexagonal crystals of a 
cod-red color, like the minute forms of volcanic hematite. 
heie crystals were found to possess very remarkable properties, 
few of which may here be mentioned. 

The tube in which they were formed was carefully corked, so 

to exclude the air. On allowing a few of them to fall into a 

y test-tube, and held in the sun's rays, they turned a deep yellow 

idi a tinge of green, and quickly coiled up and shrivelled, — 

the same time, emitting a peculiar ethereal odor. 

In the process of sealing hermetically the tube in which the 

^stals had been formed, a considerable jet of vapor issued from 

e heated end, and burned with a bright light, attended by a 

lite smoke. As all moisture had not been excluded from the 

wder, it appeared probable that this combustion was partly to 

ascribed to siliciuretted hydrogen; and the smoke was at- 

buted to silicic acid. 

The red crystals in the air, out of the sun's rays, deliquesce 
pidlj, forming a blood-red solution ; and are soluble in ether 
d in water: ammonia throws down from either solution, a 
xture of silicic acrid and peroxyd of iron. 
Oti beating the contents of the sealed tube to between 250* 
i 800®, the red crystals are speedily volatilized, and condense 
quickly on cooler portions of the tuoe immediately contiguous, 
the precipitated crystals filling the cavity of the tube, and per- 
ming the most extraordinary movements, like the gyrations 
fiilling snow-flakes. 

When the red crystals are heated in a tube with considerable 
yeoB of air, they turn yellow, giving rise to a pale yellow 
por. This on cooling, leads to a greyish white coating on the 
189, and the formation of a voluminous greyish powder, which 
being treated with warm water partly dissolves, leaving silicic 
id behind. The solution is precipitated by ammonia, of a 
oish green color at first, but afterward turns to red brown. I 
1 therefore led to regard the red crystals, as a compound of 
Bqaichlorid of iron and chlorid of silicon ; and suppose that the 
esence of air (aided by heat) changes it to one, of the proto- 
lorids of iron and chlorid of silicon, with formation of silicic 
id, — possibly to a compound of protochlorid of iron and silicic 
id only. 

The unusual results obtained rendered me desirous of commu- 
cafting them for correction and advice, to Prof. Wohler of Qot- 
igen, a chemist who had especially occupied himself not onl^ 
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with the analysis of meteorites, but with the study of silioon and 
its more difficult compounds. I accordingly forwarded to bim 
an outline of my results, accompanied by a lew grammes of the 
iron, and solicited his opinion upon the subject. He had the 
goodness to have an analysis performed for me under his eye, 
and to engage in some experiments himself upon the material 
sent. 
The analysis afforded the following result : 

Iron, 87-10 

Silicon, .... 10-60 

Graphite, .... 0*40 

98-10 

Of which he remarks, that without claiming for it the most 
rigorous exactness, it is sufficiently accurate to show, that the 
composition of the mass is essentially a compound of Fe'Si, or 
one of 

Iron, 88-80 

Silicon, .... 11-20 

(Silicic acid being assumed =:Si 0'). 

He then observes, that it subsec^uentlv occurred to him to ex- 
amine the precipitated peroxyd of iron ror phosphoric acid; and 
that he detected therein, a strondy pronounced proof of its exist- 
ence. This discovery induced him further tg say, that the pres- 
ence of phosphorus points to its meteoric origin, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of nickel in the mass. 

I have since made a determination of the phosphorus, and 
found it to amount to 1*812 p. c. ; and combining the numbers 
of the calculated result upon the iron as being composed of 
Fe^Si, and employing therewith Wohler's determination of the 
carbon and my own of the phosphorus, the present statement is 
believed to be a close approximation to the composition of the 
Eutherfordton mass : 

Iron, 87-279 

Silicon, .... 11008 

Phosphorus, - - - . 1*312 

Carbon, - - - . 0*400 

Magnesium, - - - - trace 

99*999 

We recur once more to the question of its origin. It ia ad- 
mitted that it was found in a region containing iron ores, and 
that the manufacture of this metal had been carri^ on, though 
to a very limited extent, at the distance of ten or fifteen miles 
from the place of its discovery. It is with difficulty supposable 
that so considerable a mass of a compound before unknown in 
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(hemistry or metallurgy should have originated in such a source, 
^[arsten, the highest authority perhaps upon the products of iron 
urnaces, says, tnat the greatest quantity of silicon he ever found 
n raw iron (pig-metal) was 8*46 p. c. ; and that this large pro- 
x)rtion occurred under very rare circumstances. Stromeyer 
¥bo studied the modes of combining iron in silicon with much 
are, succeeded in uniting them in proportions between 2*25 and 
)'3 p. c. of silicon ; but in the cases or the higher proportions of 
nlicon, he found the carbon increased also steadily in the com- 
pound^ to a very high per centage. It would hence appear, that 
the trifling amount of carbon in the Rutherford mineral, mili- 
tates against the view of its furnace formation : nor is it probable 
that it originated in a refinery ; for Karsten distinctly asserts, 
that in that process, the silicon is mostly separated and slagged 
d£ Can it be a natural, terrestrial product, originating afler the 
manner of a fulgurite? Heat enough has perhaps been produced, 
luring the most ]x>werful discharges of lightning to melt a mass 
of this size ; but it remains for us to conceive of the electrolytic 
action, which should unlose and bring together from any rocks 
or minerals within our knowledge, such elements as are here 
found. As bearing upon its meteoric origin, however, we may 
Bulduce its peculiarity of shape and structure, the presence of 
phosphorus, silicon and magnesium, — ^all of which, as here com- 
binea, are eminently meteoric constituents. But as no body has 
been seen to fall from the skies possessing a similar constitution 
with the ftutherfordton mass, we are obliged for the present to 
admit, that the proof of an extra-terrestrial origin remains in- 
ooroplete ; though we may perhaps be allowed to claim, that the 
evidence already preponderates in this direction. 

In a report on meteorites submitted by me to the American 
Association in 1848, 1 proposed an order of brittle, metallic mete- 
orites, to provide a place for several examples then regarded by 
me as meteoric, viz: one from Randolph county North Carolina, 
another from Bedford county Pennsylvania, together with a third 
firom Otsego county. New i ork, — ^tnis last differing from the first 
two in important respects as to composition, and which I placed 
in a section by itself, under the order. The two first mentioned 
agreed in not containing either of the substances then supposed 
to be characteristic of true meteors ; while that from Otsego, pos- 
sessed those constituents in the fullest manner. For these rea- 
sons, I have thought proper in my later printed catalogues of 
meteorites, to place the Randolph and Bedford localities among 
the doubtful meteoric irons, wnere their number has unexpect- 
edly been augmented by the discovery in Montgomery, Ver- 
mont, of a third, possessing the same general properties. I may 
now add, that the Rutherfordton iron approacnes mnch more 
rly to each of the three, than to any other kind of matter with 
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which I am acquainted. Still I cannot pronounce them identi- 
cal, though my very imperfect examination had enabled me to 
indicate silicon from the first, as a constituent of the Randolph 
specimen. They were each found under circumstances equaJly 
favorable as in the case of the Rutherford iron, to the idea of 
their being natural productions. But unfortunately, the size of 
the specimens was so small as to render their fuU elucidation 
difficult Nevertheless, I hope very soon to subject them anew 
to examination ; and I think I may add, with every probability 
of establishing the real existence of the group of meteoric irons 
originally proposed, but which has temporarily been withdrawn 
from my classification. 

As a convenient name for the Butherfordton species of matter, 
I would propose that o( FerroaiUcine. 



Art. XXXm. — On a Shooting Meteor^ seen to faXL at Charleelonj 
South Oarolina^ on the evening of November 16t^ 1857, with no^ 
tices of other supposed shooting meteors; by Charles Ufhak 
Shepard. 

In calling attention to the matter of a shooting meteor, I am 
conscious, that the evidence of its genuineness is not absolutely 
perfect; nevertheless, it falls so little short of entire satisfacton- 
ness, as to make it fully worthy of notice. No instance of the 
kind at least, has yet been recorded, entitled to so much confi- 
dence. In detailing the circumstances, I shall aim to present 
every particular, precisely as it came to my knowledge. 

Mr. Sparkman K. Scriven, aged about 17, and clerk in the 
dry goocis store of Messrs. Browning k Ketchum of King street, 
Charleston, a young man of excellent character, was the princi* 
pal observer of the phenomenon. He had just returned, at half 

S)ast 8 in the evening of Nov. 16th, 1857, to the residence of his 
iather (Mr. J. M. Scriven) in Morris street, three doors west of 
King, and having occasion to step into the portico, he saw a red, 
fiery ball of the size and shape of an orange, slowly descending 
through a distance apparently of 20 or SO feet, to the ground 
Its fall was scarcelv more rapid than that of a soap bubble, ^v* 
ing him time to call his sister, a little girl, to see it strike a high 
wooden fence, distant about fifty or sixty feet from the portico^ 
and which separated the door-yard from a church enclosure ad* 
joining. It seemed to adhere for an instant to the board aflaiost 
which it struck, and then separated into three parts and disap- 
peared. The evening^was dark, it having followed a rainy afte^ 
noon, though at the time of the fall, it nad ceased to rain and 
become very foggy* 
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othing Airther would probably have been heard of the phe- 
enoQ but for the accidental reading, by an elder sister 
next daj at the breakfast table, of a paragraph from the 
Bpaper, relating to a meteoric fall, where the specimens 
ed up were said to have possessed a strong odor of sulphur. 
I induced joung Scriven, who had never before heard of 
K>ric &lls, at once to examine the fence against which the 

bad struck. The fence was eight feet high, and formed of 
; strips of horizontally disposed boards. It was near the 
emity of an uppermost board, that had been detached and 
; around so as to present its fiat side uppermost, that the 
f had been seen to impinge. And here it was, that he dis* 
rred adhering, a small oristling mass of black fibres. These 
etached and carried into the house. As it had rained again 
ng the night, he was led to suppose that the rest of the mat- 
lad been washed away. He searched the ground among the 
1 grass, but not until after the second night, when much more 

had fallen. He could find no more of the same material, 
iffh he gathered up numerous small fragments, which proved 
3 ordinary charcoal. 

r. Scriven (the &ther) was so much struck with the appear- 
I of the black fibres, together with the circumstances under 
ih they had been found, that he requested his son to call on 
Wm. rettigrew, the family physician, and describe to him 
fc had happened. Two days however elapsed, before Dr. 
igrew heard of the case. He immediately repaired to the 
le, where he was informed of the particulars as above de- 
)ed, and shown a mere pinch of the matter that had been 
ched fix>m the fence, — ^the principal portion of it having un* 
mately been given to a young man of the neighborhood, an 
neer at the depot of the Northwestern railroad, who wished 
Khibit it to his firiends. 

r. Pettigrew immediately called to acquaint me of the case ; 
Dot finmns me at home, we did not meet until the forenoon 
be 20th, when he presented me the specimen gathered by 
^en, and took me to the spot. 

beard the statements repeated from the difierent members of 
[ami]>% corroborative of those above presented, and examined 
place upon the board, from whence the fibres had been gath* 
• It presented no discoloration or appearance of having 
I heated or charred, though for many inches on either side^ 
18 slightly blackened in spots. This perhaps was not strange^ 
leavy rains had fallen since the occurrence ; and it might 
Y be presumed, that all foreign matter would have been 
itoally detached. I examined the grass and soil on both sides 
le fence, without finding anything beyond little fragments 
larcoal, which are common enough in most places about the 
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premises of houses. Wo then took pains to find the individual 
to whom had been given the principal portion of the fibrous mat- 
ter obtained from the fence ; but had the mortification to discover, 
that having worn it in a paper wrapper for several days in his vest 
pocket, he had finally mislaid or tost it Thus little more than 
a microscopically visible specimen of the shooting star remained 
for study and examination. Its entire weight is probably less 
than one-tenth of a grain. When viewed oy a single pocket- 
lens, it seems to be a confused aggre^rate of short clippings of 
the finest black hair, varying in lengt^i from one-tenth to one- 
third of an inch. Each portion is straight or only slightly 
curved. Except in color, tney remind one most of that variety 
of pumice stone from the Sandwich Islands, known as volcanic 
hair, or as ^^Pele's hairy They do not seem very prone to break 
in handling, and appear slightly elastic 

They have been examined under compound microscopes of 
high power by several persons accustomed to the use of this in- 
strument; but hitherto no one has ventured to suggest a rela- 
tionship in their properties, to any known form of organic or in- 
organic matter. The following description is from a note, handed 
to me by my friend. Dr. F. W. Porcher of Charleston. " Black 
elongated bodies, perfectly opaque, round and solid ; amorphous^ 
not properly smooth, surfaces often furnished with warty dots 
or projections; rather glossy." 

In fig. 1, I have enlarged Dr. Porcher's drawings of a few of 
the forms about four times, as they presented themselves to him, 
through a one-third inch object-glass. A few of the bodies are 
subspinose, and one or two decidedly bifurcate; others are can- 
cellated, and seem capable of separation into smaller fibres. The 
surfaces are not always perfectly round. 

I could spare only a rew of them for a chemical trial. These 
were introduced into a small glass test-tube (previously well 
dried), and heated by contact of the flame of the blowpipe. They 
suddenly glowed with a brilliant light, at the same time emitting 
an odor most nearly resembling the bituminous. A distinct 
greyish skeleton of each fibre was left adhering to the glass. 
Bary tic water being thrown into the tube was instantly rendered 
milky, thereby proving the existence of carbonic acid; and the 
subsequent addition of hydrochloric acid slowly caused the sep- 
aration of the skeletons from the glass, which led me to in^ 
the presence of silica as a part of the earthy residuum. The 
little bodies however were not annihilated by the process; but 
greatly to my surprise were easily seen, by the aia of a single 
lens, still floating through the clear liquid, preserving in a great 
measure their original form, with the exception only, of beins ren- 
dered here and there transparent, as if about one-half of the black 
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matter hod been eaten out and diesolred, leaving the remaiader 
Eufficientlj connected to main- 
tain tbe original figure of the 
body. This honeycomb appear- i 
ance is also represented in three ' 
of the drawings (fig. 2) made by 
Dr. Porcher.- 

This is all that I have been 
able to ascertain concerniog the 
origin, structure, and chemical 
composition of these singular 
bodie& They appear to be in- 
organic, though composed in 
part of carbon. A large pro- 
portion of earthy matter also, 
enters into their comnoeition. 

It will be remembered per- 
haps, in this connexion, that 
Berzelius detected what appear- 
ed to him to be an oiganic re- 
siduum (resembling burnt hay) 
in the French meteoric stone of 
Alais that fell March 15, 1806 ; 
and bearing more distinctly still 
upon our subject, are the highly 
interesting results recently ob- 
tained by Prof. Wdhler on the 
unknown substance of an or- 
ganic nature (resinous) in tbe 
meteoric stone of Kaba, Hun- 
gary, that fell April 15, 1857, 
ancf those again arrived at by 
Prof. E. P. Harris in the Gottiu- 
gen laboratory concerning the 
carbonaceous matt«r in tbe 
stone that fell Ojt. 13, 1838, 
at Cape of Good Hope, — a 
meteorite originally described 
W Sir John Herschell and Prof, 
laraday. Prof, Harris states in 
his valuable thesis on meteor- 
ite'* (Gcittingen, 1859), that he 
finds a quarter per cent of bituminous matter in the Cape stone, 
which is soluble both in alcohol and ether, and fusible in a glass 
tube over a spirit lamp. It finally burns with a bituminous odor 
and the deposition of carbon, 
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Ifi the matter of the Charleston shooting-star analogous to 
that of the Alais and the Cape meteoric stones ? And if so, mty 
the more complete combustion of its carbonaceous ingredient have 
been prevented hy the humid state of the atmosphere at the time 
of its fall ? These axe questions that naturally suggest them- 
/Belves, but to which we are not in a condition to return satisflio- 
tory replies at present* 

It is reasonable perhaps to suppose that many aggregates of nw- 
teoric matter, such for example as those made up wnoUy of one or 
more of the following meteoric elements; carbon, pnoBphoms 
and sulphur would, owing to their easy combustibility bum ont^ 
even in the upper regions of the atmosphere, and being refiolved 
into gaseous compounds, &il of transmitting to the earth's sur* 
face any material proof of their existence. Others again may not 
be recognized at the surface of the earth, owing to the dwpe^ 
sion of their oxyds in the condition of an impalpable dust^ or ia 
jBolution in water. But however this may be, the facts teem 
thickening about us of the occasional arrival out of the air, of 
anomalous earthy bodies, whose descent is unaccompanied by the 
explosions belonging to the true meteorites, and the precipitated 
matter is uncharacterized also, by the possession of a thin, weQ 
fused coating or crust. 

The study of these pseudo or doubtful meteorites, as they have 
been called, is worthy of a much closer attention than has hith- 
erto been devoted to them ; and it is to be regretted, that they 
continue still to be treated much as the true stones andiron 
mg^sses were, prior to the time of Chaldni and Howard. Their 
3tudy seems to be regarded as a field, exterior to the domain of 
legitimate science, — a region for the reception of all that is vague 
luid contradictory. Much time and labor will no doubt be re- 
quisite to disentangle what is really entitled to scientific regard; 
but this desirable result will be yet longer postponed, if natural- 
ists continue to dismiss as unworthy of investigation, every re- 
ported meteoric fall that i? unattended with the stereotyped ac- 
companiments, of the descent of the black encrusted stone and 
iron-mass, the frequency of whose arrival has now so multiplied, 
as to make the recital of their apparition almost monotonous. 

Without here referring to many of the doubtful meteorites, of 
which I have from time to time given notices, I will venture to 
call attention to a few other instances, of which no scientific 
mention has yet been made, — not claiming for them however, 



.■ 



* As liay'mg posFiblj a close connexion with the subject in hand, mar be 
tioneri, two instances recorded hi Chladni s list of ancient meteorites. Ibe fifi4 sf 
these refers to the fall at Rockhausen near Erfort, July 6, 1682,1 during a fnghtM 
^mpest, of a lar;r« quantity of a fibrous substance, similar to hair. The 
occurred March 2it, 1H65 ? at a place near Lancha, not far from Naumburg. mv 
cane, the matter tlint feU was likewise fibrous, and resembled a bluish ailk. It 
alio abundant 
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ny other character than that of mere hints, intended to awaken 
^mrd to a fuller investigation of analogous cases, as they may 
rem time to time present themselves. 

It was not fiir from the month of August, 1834, that the 
lewspapera announced the fall of a blazing meteor in the night, 
a the town of Norwich, Conn. Its descent was unaccompa- 
lied by any report, and the mass of matter in its course, came 
tear falling upon the roof of a house^ missing it onlv by the 
qpaoe of about two feet, and nearly burying itself in the rather 
!oft earth of the door-yard. The phenomenon occasional much 
[nght to the occupants of the house^ who were only females, 
[t was seen however, by others. The mass of matter occupying 
the cavity was of a flattened form^ and nearly as large over as 
I man's head. It had tlie appearance (in the words of a neigh- 
bor who saw it and who described it to me a few weeks after) 
of a mass of earth, stuck together by the infiltration of tarry 
Dwttera And such he took it to be, supposing that some mis- 
chievous persons had prepared a fire-ball, and projected it on 
Bie into the air, with the intention of alarming the inmates of 
the house. I was shown the cavity said to have been pro- 
duced by the ball ; but the spt cimen had been given to a medi- 
cal student, who had sent it to his preceptor, residing in or near 
Albany, N. Y. The circumstances were on the wnole so dis- 
oouraging to the idea of its being a genuine meteorite, that I 
save the subject no further consideration. It may not be too 
Lte, to recover further information respecting its character. 

On the evening of the 28d of April, 1855j ai Ochterty re House, 
Crieff^ in Perthshire (Scotland), a young woman saw from the 
third story, a shooting star or meteorite, falling with a brilliant 
light. It struck the gravel walk near to the house. She in- 
itantly called two other females, " who saw as it were, a bright 
object on the gravel, like the sun shining on a large diamond." 
Two of them ran out of the house and round a court-yard to 
the spot, taking matches and a candle with them. As soon as 
they got to the spot, one of them picked up two cindery frag- 
mentSi which were too hot to hold, and which emitted a strong 
sulphurous smell. The other felt something hot under her foot, 
which she also picked up. It had a similar character with the 
other fragments. At first it was believed that these masses bad 
ictoally mllen from the heavens; but a closer investigation into 
their character left little doubt that they were merely fragments 
of ordinary cinder, derived from a neighboring furnace, situated 
npon a stream, whence gravel had been obtained for dressing the 
walks. Being at Sheffield in England, when the subject was 
ondergoing investigation, I was favored by Sir William Keith 
Murray, at whose residence the occurrence took place, with an 
iiiq)ection of one of the specimens, and was satisfied that a correct 
general view had been tiikeu of their character* "N^N^iiNJaKX^^/oa 
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the confidence of the gentleman referred to, was full and entire 
in the integrity of the witnesses of the phenomenon, it would 
seem to be an instance, in which the sulphurous matter of & 
shooting star was not completely consumed before reaching the 
ground, and that much of the residuum suffered oxydation after 
it struck upon the cinder of the walk.^ 

My meteoric cabinet has contained for many years, a few grains 
of a mixture of carbonaceous and earthy matter in a pulverulent 
state, sent to me in 1845 by Mr. Blacky of Elizabethtown, Essex 
county, N. Y., (then a mernber of the Legislature of New York]^ 
as having &llen in his wood-yard during the winter of 1844 and 
1845. 

As an appendix to this unsatisfactory list of supposed meteor 
ites ma^ be added a statement concerning a specimen, the half of 
which IS in my possession, so puzzling in its properties as to 
leave me in great doubt, whether to arrange it among terrestrial 
or celestial productions. Its history is brieflv as follows. It 
was brought to Dr. Gibbs of Columbia, S. C, by a poor woman 
resident in the vicinity, under the impression I believe, of its hav- 
ing fallen from the skies; and as such, was presented to me by Dr. 
Gibbs. Its size is about that of an ordinary fig, which fruit in t 
compressed state, it somewhat resembles m figure. Its sar&ce 
was nearly black, rough and without a glaze. It seemed hol- 
low, and reminded me of an impure, brown iron-stone cetita 
On breaking it open, it presented an irregularly shaped cavity, 
holding nearly a thimble full of silicious sand, and had upon its 
interior walls, little pellets (half the size of a mustard seed) of 
pure lead, almost exactly resembling those found in the Hemalga 
(Chili) meteoric iron. 



SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

I. CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 

1. On Ammonia- Chromium bcues, — Fr^mt has discovered a dan of 
ammonia-cbruniium bases, analogous to those formed by cobalt, iridium 
and rhodium. The author, who appears to be ignorant of whst hai 
already been written upon the subject, distinguishes two isomeric modifi- 
cations of the sesquioxyd of chromium, one of which he terms **cbrom- 
oxyd" and the other " metachromoxyd,'' the latter being the soluble snd 
the former the insoluble modification. When roetachromoxyd is trested 
with ammonia in the presence of a salt of ammonium it diivolvet com- 
pletely, forming compounds which are distinguished by their besatifnl 
violet rose red color: alcohol precipitates from these solutions beaotifol 
violet substances, which the author terms amido-chrom compouDds, bat 
the analyses of which are not given. These substances are easily deoom* 

• It wms found by Dr. Heddle of Edinbuig, that the cinder still retaios dstisel 
tnee$ of miiphm. 
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po^ed ; among the products of their decomposition the author haft dis- 
covered an ammonia-chromium base which has the formula Cr30t.4NIIt. 
The constitution of the salts of this base may be represented by the 
general expression Cr30t.4NH8-|-3A, in which A represents one equiva- 
lent of acid. The solutions are almost pure rose- red — the chlorid, whi<-h 
the author considers as a hydrochlorate, has the formula CoaOa . 4Nnt-|- 
SHCI. The salt crystallizes from an acid solution in the form of beautiful 
regular octahedrons ; H forms crystal lizable double salts with the chlorids 
of platinum and mercury. In addition, the author has discovered two 
other salts, which appear to contain different bases. — Comptet JRendus^ 
xlTii, 883. 

2. Oa the preparation of Alizarin. — ^Vilmorin has given a simple 
method of preparing alizarin from commercial garancin. Garancin is to 
be treated two or three times with a solution of pure ammonia alum in 
water, containing half as much alum as the garancin employed. The 
liquid after filtering has a very beautiful scarlet orange color. It is to be 
evaporated with repeated stirring, so that the alum may form only small 
crystals which are encrusted with amorphous alizarin. This product is to 
be dried, then rubbed to powder, and treated in a water bath with boiling 
bisulphid of carbon, whicn dissolves only the alizarin and leaves the alum 
which may then be employed again. The solution of alizarin in bisul- 
phid of carbon has a brilliant gold yellow color; it is to be filtered and on 
cooling yields groups of crystalline needles, with a silky lustre. In place 
o^ bisulphid of carbon, boiling absolute alcohol may be employed. — 
Ckemisches Central- Blatt, No. 24, 1859. 

3. On Wolfram- Steel. — F. Mayr has prepared an alloy of steel with 
tongsten which appears to possess very valuable properties. Its tenacity, 
according to experiments made at the Polytechnic Institute at Vienna, 
exceeds that of all other varieties of steel hitherto examined, being equal 
to, on the average, 1159 cwt to the square inch of section. The method 
of preparing this steel is not described ; the ore of tungsten, as is well 
known, exists abundantly at Zinnwald in Bohemia and has hitherto found 
no practical application. — Chemuches Central Blatt^ No. 25, 1859. 

4. On several new Alcohols, — Bbrthblot has shown that cholesterine, 
Borneo camphor and meconine may be regarded as alcohols, since when 
subjected to the action of acids, water is eliminated and a class of neutral 
substances produced analogous to the ethers. The author's method of 
ezperimentinnf consists in enclosing the alcohol and acid together in a 
sealed tube, and exposing the mixture for eight or ten hours to a temper- 
ature of 200®. Under these circumstances combination usually occurs 
with facility. The compounds of cholesterine with stearic, benzoic, 
butyric and acetic acids, are solid and crystallizable ; more fusible than 
cholesterine, more or less soluble in ether, very slightly soluble in boiling 
alcohol. Their physical properties, fusibility, etc., are intermediate b^ 
tween those of the waxes and resins. When treated for a long time with 
the hydratod alkalies at 100°, these ethers are resolved into cholesterine 
and acid which remains united with the alkali. The author concludes 
from his analyses, that the true formula of cholesterine is that of Ger- 
hardt, vix, : CAsHiiOi. Meconine in combining with acids loses four 
equivalents of water ; the author succeeded in preparing a benzoate and 
itearate. He farther points out the relations which exist betweea mftfiic^ 
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nine, CsoHioOs, and the products of its ozydation, ym: opianic and 
hemipinic acids; CsoHioOio and CsoHioOis. These relations are the 
same as those between olefiant gBS C«H4, aldehjd G4Q4O9, and acetic 
acid C4H4O4. 

Orcine, C14H8O4, also appears to enter into combination w^h adds, 
though the quantity of matter at the author's disposal did not permit 
him to determine this with absolute certainty. 

Borneo camphor CaoHisOa plays the part of an alcohol, which the 
author proposes to call camphol. Camphol combines easily with man- 
atic acid at the temperature of 100®, and with the organic acids at 200*. 
The ethers are neutral, colorless, more fusible than camphol, sometimes 
liquid and sometimes crystal lizable. In their formation, two equiralents 
ot water are eliminated. The chlorhydric ether of this alcohol closely 
resembles the compound formed by the action of muriatic add gas upon 
oil of turpentine, and commonly known under the name of artificial 
camphor, the only difference between them consisting in their power of 
rotating polarized light. The author did not however succeed in obtain- 
ing camphol by heating artificial camphor with an alcoholic soluUon of 
soda. Ordinary camphor may be reg^irded as the aldehyd of campbd, 
which latter can be obtained from it by boiling with an alcoholic solution 
of caustic potash. A peculiar add is at the same time produced which 
has probably the formula C3oEIi604 and which the author calls camphio 
acid. Camphol is the type of a series of alcohols, represented by the 
formula CanEI-in— sOs. — Ann, de Chimie et de Physique, Ivi, 51. 

5. On a new Product of the decomposition of Trinitrophenie Add.^- 
By the action of cyan id of potassium upon picric acid, UlasiweU hu 
prepared a new acid which he terms isopurpuric add, and which is iso- 
meric with the purpuric acid obtained from uric acid. Two parts of 
cyanid of potassium are to be dissolved in four parts of water, the solution 
warmed to about 60° and the hot solution of one part of picric acid in 
nine parts of water added with constant stirring. On cooling, the solu- 
tion becomes a sofl mass of crystals, which after purification are brown 
red and scaly, and reflect a green li^ht These crystals are the potash 
salt of the new acid ; they are slightly soluble in cold, but perfectly solu- 
ble in boiling water. The solution has a very intense and pure purple 
color. The salt explodes on heating, and gives precipitates with several 
metallic solutions. The formation of this substance may be expressed by 
the equation 

Ci3n8NsOi4+3(CaNn)4-2HOz=Ci«H5N60i3+Ca04+NHs. 

The author has analyzed and described various salts of the new add and 
has compared its physical and chemical properties with those of purpuric 
acid. According to Grailich's observations, isopurpurate of ammonia is 
both crystal lographically and optically similar to murexid. In fact, it is 
difficult to decide from the author*s memoir, upon what grounds a dis- 
tinction is to be made between purpuric and isopurpuric adds. — Ann. der 
Chemie und Pharm.y ex, 289. w. G. 

6. Sir H. Davy*s Discovery of the Alkaline Metals : correction nf a 
prevalent historical error in relation thereto. — It has frequently been a 
matter of regret that in the history of the world the progress ^ sdenct 
has held a secondary place to that of bloodshed, tyranny and polltioal in- 
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trigae. The most trifling acts of kings and generals are recorded and 
Bomniented upon, and any misstatement in regard to them is soon de* 
Reeled and pointed out to the confusion of the erring historian. But it 
is often found to be otherwise in the history of those things which have 
BiOBt benefitted mankind. The most reckless statements in regard to 
these pasa unchallenged as unworthy of notice* or rectification, and are 
iisseminated by each succeeding writer until the authority in favor of 
the error preponderates (numerically at least) over that in favor of the 
nth. 

A striking instance of this occurs in relation to Sir H. Davy's great 
lisoovery. Seeing it stated in Lardner's Hand*book of Electricity that it 
via with the great battery of two thousand pairs of plates belonging to 
the Royal Institution that Davy succeeded in decomposing the alkalies 
md resolving them into metals and oxygen, and knowing that such was 
lot the fact, it occurred to me to look up the statements of other physic- 
ets upon this point. I was aware that Pouillet in his ^*Trait6 de Phys- 
qne" (from which Lardner has largely copied) makes a similar statement ; 
Mt this I was prepared to expect in the works of an associate of those 
lavaos who alleged to Napoleon that they were prevented from anticipat- 
og DavVs discovery only by the want of an apparatus of sufficient 
M>w^. iBut that an English philosopher should fall into such a mistake 
lomewhat surprised me, and I was still more astonished to find that Brit- 
ah authors, long before the time of Lardner and Pouillet, had given cur- 
"eocy to the same misstatement. Indeed so powerful was the array of 
estimony in favor of this error (at least so far as the number of authors 
vent) that I was at one time tempted to doubt my own clear recollection 
li Davy*s own record, and it was only by again turning to it that I 
:ould reassure myself. There however he mentions distinctly that the 
MUlerj used consisted of only one hundred pairs of six inch plates ; and 
Aill further, in a note to the Bakerian lecture for 1808, he states that 
Dany have been deterred from repeating these experiments, supposing 
iiat a battery of enormous power is required, and corrects this false im- 
aresaion by stating that one to two hundred pairs of plates in moderate 
ictioD is amply sufficient. Seeing then that Davy himself deemed this 
Hrror of sufficient importance to merit correction, perhaps I may be ex- 
posed for calling attention to the propagation of it by so many respect- 
ive authors. 

Turner's Chemistry is the earliest work in which I have found this 
srror. In Murray's system (1819) the facts are minutely and correctly 
itated, but the power of the battery is not given. But what astonished 
ne most was to find that Leithead, Secretary to the London Electrical 
Society, in a work published in 1837 (*' Electricity — its nature, operation 
md importance,'' &c.) and dedicated to no less an electrician than Sir M. 
P'araday, the friend and pupil of Davy, makes the same erroneous state- 
nent in his book, page 183. 

From Turner and Pouillet the error has spread to a host of minor au- 
hon until our scientific literature has become infected with it to a wide 
sxtent. Guiding Bird, whose means of obtainiug correct information 
irere no doubt ample, seems to have labored under the impression that 
lie discoTery was made with the great battery ; and even de la Rive in 
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his recent elaborate work on electricity (tome 1, page 46) falla into the 
same mistake.* Lardner in his Lectures even ffoes so far as to make aa 
enthusiastic defense of Davy from the imputation that he owed thb ac- 
cession to his reputation to the fortuitous circumstance of his haTing 
access to the large battery of the Royal Institution. But he does not 
correct the error. A f^w of our minor authors (Bakewell for instaoce) 
seem to have read the Bakenan Lecture for themselves ; and a few Freock 
authors, as Becquerel and Figuier, have nobly given Davy his due. 

The extent to which this error has been copied shows with what »e^ 
vility many of our modern compilers of text-books follow the leadership 
of any great name, and how necessary it is to look to original authoritiei 
where accuracy is of the least importance. The facts to which we bavs 
called attention occupy no mean place in the history of chemistry, acd 
as it was in Davy's time eo it is now, many have been deterred from re- 
peating these interesting experiments by an apprehension that an appa- 
ratus of great power is requisite. Such is however by no means the csaSi 
Singer states that a battery of fifty pairs of plates in good action are 
amj)ly sufficient, and of the modern and improved forms a much smaller 
Duml)er is requisite. j. p. 

Rochester, N. Y., July 26th, 1869. 

[Note by the Editors, — Another remarkable example of the r^ltr 
propagation of error from hand to hand, extending through a large p(M«- 
tion of our scientific literature, is the story usually found in text-booksi 
of the accidental discovery in 1790 of the science of galvanism by the 
twitching of frogs legs prepared for the repast of Madame Galvani. This 
fabrication is attributable to Alibert, an Italian writer of no repute. Gal- 
vani had for eleven years been engaged in an elaborate research on ani- 
mal electricity, in which he used frogs legs as sensitive electrosoupeSi 
The error has been continued from the want of a careful distinction be- 
tween the real discoveries of Galvani and of Volta. Galvani was an 
anatomist and physiologist, and he really discovered the existence of elec- 
trical currents in living or recently dead animals, and he justly attributed 
the convulsions of the frogs legs when made without a metallic arc — by 
contact of the exterior mucous with the interior nervous surface — as due 
to a nervous or vital fluid, the true galvanic fluid. The importance and 
even the reality of this discovery of Galvani was hidden by the splendors 
of Volta^s pile, until in 1837, more than fifty years afterwarda, Matteooci 

* Tlie words of M. De la Rive are — " La pile k aasrea independentes eo verre on 
en porcelaine avec couples metulliqiies mobiles, forme sous laquelle fut comttniite 
la pile de deux cents couples de rfnstitution Royale de Londres, au moyen de la- 
quelle Davy fit les granues decouvertes qui out immortalise sou oom." Ue bert 
evidently alludes to the great battery of the Institution which coDaisAed of two 
hundred irmtrument*, each containing ten "couples" or pairs of platen, thus Disking 
2000 pairs in all. (Davy, Elements of Chemistry, p. 162.) ThiK battery was fini 
used in May or June, 1810 (Phil. Mag., vol. xxzv, page 468), while the alkalift were 
decomposed Octolier 19th, 1807. (Life of Davy by Paris, and Journal Royal Insti- 
tution, vol. i, p. 860.) Another battery of 500 pairs of plates was constmctM) ia 
May, 1808. But the battery used in the decomposition of the alkalies wasooo- 
•tructed in 1808 and was very much worn at the time of Davy's disouvery. We 
can find no record of anv battery having been constructed for the Royal InstitatioB 
which answers the description given by M. De la Rive, but if for ** couples" we rHtd 
** instruments ** the description applies exactly to the g^reat battery. 
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rerised Galrani's original and correct opiDions. Volta's discovery of the 
pile he announced in March, 1800, to Sir Joseph Banks, although he 
conceived his '* contact theory" in 1796. Galvani died, however, in 1798 
(Dec 4), before the discovery of the pile, and yet we constantly read of 
the galvanic battery and the frogs legs as related facts of his discovery. 
It is worse than an anachronism to say that Galvani divided with Volta the 
honor of discovery of the pile, since he died before it was discovered. 
Prof. James D. Forbes, in his sketch of tlie progress of mathematical and 
physical science in the Encyc. Brit., (8th ed.) has given the best account of 
the labors of Galvani and Volta to be found in English. In that essay 
Prof. Forbes says (§765) respecting the discoveries of Davy, " Potassium 
was discovered in the laboratory of the Royal Institution on the 6th of 
October, (Oct 19th?) 1807, and sodium a few days later. The battery 
used contained 250 pairs of plates of 6 and 4 inches square." Davy in 
reality employed, it is probable, two batteries ; one of one hundred ])Hirs 
of 6 inch plates, and another of one hundred and fifty pairs of 4 inch 
plates.] 

7. On the Electrclyeie of Sulphuric cund ; by Dr. Anton Genther. 
(Liebig and Kopp's Annal., Feb. 1857). — The following experiments were 
undertaken for the purpose of deciding the question whether an electro- 
lyte of different constitution than the simple binary relation of atom for 
atom of each element is capable of decomposition by the current. Pre- 
vious experiments with chromic acid, chlorid of iron and chromate of 
potash, had well nigh decided the question in the affirmative, but the 
attempt to decompose sulphuric acid made with eight cells of Bun- 
sen's battery by Prof. Magnus, failed to confirm this view of it. The 
fiulure Dr. Genther attributed to the limited force of the current, and 
accordingly renewed the experiment with fourteen of Bunsen's cells. The 
anhydrous acid still resisted, and even when the platina poles were ap- 
proached so close as to ensure the direct transmission of the current, it 
only gave signs of a rapid bubbling movement. The anhydrous acid 
was next mixed with different quantities of acid of the constitution 
SOa-|-IlO, and the mixture exposed to the action of the same battery in 
a U-form tube. The proportions first tried were four of the anhydrous to 
one murt of the other acid. This mixture yields a solution crysUilhzing at 
68^ F. It is therefore necessary to apply a higher temperature which is 
invariably obtained by the continued action of the current. The con- 
ducting power of this solution is so low as to allow only a very small 
distance to intervene between the poles. Soon after the action commen- 
ces oxygen is liberated at the positive |)ole, whilst not a gas bubble 
appears at the negative. The solution however being of a brownish 
yellow cast, becomes colorless in the arm of the tube containing the posi- 
tive electnxie, the color being entirely confined to the other arm. The 
action being allowed to continue, blue streaks slowly make their appear- 
ance on the surface of tlie liquid at the negative pole, which although 
multiplied with the duration of tlie current, are yet very sparingly 
developed. 

In a second mixture the proportions were three parts of the anhydrous 
acid to one of the acid SOt-f-IiO. This gives a solution of better con- 

aECOND aSRISS, Vol. ZXVUI, No. 83.-aEPT., 1K9. 
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ducting power. As in tLe former experiment ozyffen appetrs at tk 
-^ pole, but much more copiously; and at the —pole a slight escape of 
gEh bubbles is perceptible, whilst the blue streaks present themseWcs is 
greater quantity, coloring the liquid contained in the negative arm of the 
tube. The odor of sulphurous acid is also distinctly perceptible. Wilh 
the continuance of the action the temperature rapidly rises, the escape of 
gas at the — pole is more abundant, sulphurous acid is formed, but the 
blue streaks diminish when the tube is immersed in water g^raduallj 
heated, the blue streaks disappear altogether at 140^ F., and a more com- 
ous formation of sulphurous acid sets in. As the tube containing tne 
electrolyte is gradually cooled the color reappears. 

This whole process is effected much more rapidly when the mixture ii 
in the proportion of two parts of the anhydrous to one of S0t-4--H0, or 
of equal parts of both, the temperature being kept at 32^ F. The blin 
color at the -^pole clearly proves that sulphur is liberated there, the tdo- 
lion resembling that obtained by dissolving sulphur in anhydrous sol- 
phuric acid. Of this fact, the temperature at which decomposition takes 
place, and the formation of SO'i, furnish sufficient testimony independent 
of the color produced. 

The development of sulphurous acid seems to be occasioned by the 
rise of temperature produced in the solution by the action of the cnrreot^ 
Nor is it confined to the negative arm of the tube ; circumstancea which 
indicate that it is a secondary product. 

In regard to the sulphur which has been observed as the negative pok^ 
there are only two ways of accounting for its presence. It is either the 
result of direct decomposition by the current, or of the reducing actioa 
of the liberated hydrogen. 

The combination SOs with HO, according to Faraday, is deooropoeed 
into sulphur and hydrogen at one electrode and oxygen at the other. 
The same combination subjected to the action of the battery by Genther 
gave at first only U and O at their proper poles ; sulphur was liberated 
only when the temperature of the electrolyte was considerably raised by 
the action of the current* When the tube was placed in water kept at 
32° P., the liberation of o.xygen and hydrogen was of longer duration 
before free sulphur appeared. The temperature of the electrolyte was 
found to rise almost instantaneously with the removal of the tube from 
the water. This would seem to indicate that by keeping the electrolyte 
at 32°, the liberation of sulphur would be prevented, which shows the 
great influence temperature has on the product of the decomposition. It 
was further observed that the odor of sulphurous acid ac-corapanied the 
liberation of sulphur, owing probably to the action of S on the warm 
sulphuric acid. If we a<%sume that in this process the liberation of the 
sulphur is due to the reducing action of H, then it consistently (bllows, 
that tlie H endowed with so strong an affinity, must unite with the sulphur 
it meets at the moment of separation, and form sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Kot a trace of this gas has however been yet detected. Furthermore if 
the hydrogen could exett this reducing action, it would at moat be but 
the reducing of SOt to SOs. With such proofs drawn from experiment 
we must assume the direct decomposition by the current of sulphorie 
acid into S, which appears at the •<' pole, and oxygen at the -f-potoi It 
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tends on the oonoentration of the acid whether the extra decompositioii 

irater accompanies the foregoing productn. 

rhat an electrolyte differing from the simply binary constitution is 

able of direct decomposition by the current is thus shown in the case 

SOt, and even witli less room for doubt in the case of anhydrous 

omic add, and chromate of potash, as the researches of Prof. Magnus 

ve. 

rt. GEOLOGY* 

1. Teeth and Bones of Elephas primogentus, lately found near the 
tern fork of White River ^ in Monroe County y Indiana ; communicaUd 
Prof. T. A. Wylie. — On Friday, July 23cl, in company with Prof. 
le, I visited the place where these bones were found. It is situated on 

fiirm of Jefferson Wampler, about a mile southeast of the town of 
iport. On the 6th of June last, one of the young men, in whose pos- 
don the bones now are, found one of the teeth, which had been washed 

from the bank by a heavy rain. This led to a furtlier exploration, 
I the discovery of the tu^ks and teeth and several fragments of the 
leton. The bank into which they dug is a stiff plastic bluish clay. 
) bones were found at the depth of eight or nine feet, in a bed of sand 
lerlying the clay, all in confusion as if they had drifted there, and had 
trward been covered with the clay. The sand probably rests on sand- 
le (Carboniferous) which forms the bottom of the brook not many 
ds distant Several of the larger bones were so far decayed that they 
mbled on attempting to take them out. 
The tusks are much broken and require to be bound with cord to keep 

pieces together. Some portions of the ivory are so soft that they 
Id to the knife like chalk. Toward the point of one of the tusks the 
stance is much harder. The intelligent young men, W. M. Craven 
I J. H. Richardson, by whom the discovery of these remains was 
de, deserve credit for the care they have taken in disinterring and pre- 
ring them. 

fhe bones consist of two tusks, four molar teeth, and several frag- 
DtK, viz^ a piece of a rib, an end of the radius (?) much worn, mcasur- 

about seven inches across its concave surface, and a few spongy por- 
» of the larger bones« 

)ii6 of the tusks measures on the outside of the curvature eight feet, 
>ot or more has been lost from the root, the cavity of which is filled 
h sand. The diameter of the root end is eight inches, the tusk varies 
f Kttle in the size of the cross section till near the point The projec- 
1 of the axis of the tusk on a plane is nearly a semicircle of a radius 
80 inches. The deviation of the axis from the plane is but slight, 
Dgh this could not be determined accurately on account of the trans- 
M cracks. The other tusk has lost a portion of the pointed extremity, 
ging from the appearance of the fractnre, this might have been lost 
jre the death of the animal. It measures five feet in length, and in 
tneter is the same as the other. The weight of the larger tusk is 166 
inds. 

[here are four molar teeth, two larger and two smaller. The largest 
Mures, in the longer diagonal from eiown to base^ eleven inches \ ver- 
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tically, eight inches. Across the grinding surface, four incbes. Tht 
smaller molars are about eight inches, and five inches in the same direo* 
tions. The length of tlie grinding surface on one of the smaller molan 
18 six inches. The grinding surfaces of these teeth are nearij fiat Ths 
plates of enamel very perfectly preserved. In the larger of the teeth twenty 
of these double plates were counted ; in the smaller, fourteen. The dii- 
tance between the plates, and the interval between the pairs, is about 
one-fourth of an inch. Thoy resemble some drawings I have seen of 
modern elephant's teeth, though the flattened cylinders of enamel in the 
ease of the fossil are much more compressed and closer together than 
those of the recent teeth. The columnar structure, if it might be so 
called, was very evident in all, particularly in tiie smaller, where the cjl* 
indrical columns of enamel were distinct, and where also the gradual 
coalescing of three of these into one, could be distinctly perceived. 
Indiana State University, Bloomington, Augast 1st, 1869. 

2. Eruption of Afauna Loa, Sandwich Islands ; (latest information in 
a letter to J. D. Dana from Prof. R. C. Haskell, Oahu College, dated 
Kona, Hawaii, June 2 2d, 1859). — I have just returned from a second vint 
to the scene of the lava-fiood on Mauna Loa. There is one fact which I 
observed, that I desire to communicate to you. The real source of the 
flow is about four miles above the two craters, which in February seemed 
to be the source. From this point down to the two craters, a crack in the 
mountain can be traced nearly all the way. At first it is no more than 
two inches in width, but gradually increases to about two feet At the 
present time heat can be perceived in the crack within a few feet of the 
highest point. But little lava has issued from this crack above the two 
craters. During the first quarter of a mile, lava has oozed out in difier- 
ent places a few rods apart, to the amount of three or four cubic feet. 
Below this point there is a stream, now cold of course, a few rods in 
width. In this flow therefore ttiere is no doubt that there is a continuous 
crack in the side of the mountain for four miles. Uow much farther 
this crack extends down the mountain cannot be ascertained, now at least, 
for the craters are still sending forth immense columns of sulphurous va- 
pors, and the stream of lava is still flowing below them. This stream 
however is much smaller than it was in February, and is entirely subter- 
ranean for the first twenty-five or thirty miles, except that there are a few 
holes where the running lava can be seen. In some instances this stream 
is as much as forty feet below the si\rface. During this trip I went to 
the top of Mauna Loa. There is no perceptible action in the crater of 
Mokuaweoweo. The source of the present flow is probiibly about 11,000 
feet above the level of the sea. 

3. Observations on the Ossiferous Caves near Palermo ; by Dr. Fal- 
coner, (Proc. Geol. Soc. London, Athenaeum, July 16, 1869, p. 86). — Dr. ' 
Falconer, in the first place, adverted to his previous communication, read 
on the 4th of May last, before his collections had arrived in England. In 
the present paper he submitted, with more detailed explanations, the ma- 
terials on whi(!h his first statements were founded. Dr. Falconer then 
described the physical geography of that portion of the northern coast of 
Sicily in which the ossiferous caves abound, namely, between Termini on 
the east, and Trapani on the west. Along the Bay of Palermo^ and 
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agmin at Carini, the hippurite limestone presents inland vertical clifis, 
from the base of which stretch slightly inclined plains of pliocene depos- 
its, usually about one and a hair miles broad, towards the sea. The 
majority of fossil shells in these tertiary beds belong to recent species. 
Al the base of those inland cliffy but sometimes 50 feet above the level 
^ the plain, and upwards of 200 feet above the sea, the ossiferous caves 
occur. One of the best known of these is the Grotto di Santo Giro, in 
the Monte Griffone, about two miles from Palermo. This cave has been 
often described. Like many others it contains a thick mass of bone- 
breccia on its floor, extending also beyond its mouth and overlying the 
pliocene beds outside, where great blocks of limestone are mixed with the 
superficial soil. The bones irom this cave had long been known, and 
were formerly thought to be those of giants. Some years since bones 
were here excavated for exportation ; and M. Christol at Marseilles was 
surprised to recognize the vast majority of remains of two species of 
Hippopotami amongst bones brought there, and counted about 300 astra- 

fslL Besides the Hippopotamus^ remains of Elephat also occur. Prof. 
errara suggested that the latter were due to Carthaginian elephants, 
and the former to the animals imported by the Saracens for sport 

The government of Palermo having ordered a correct survey of this 
cave and its contents, it was found that beneath the bone-breccia was a 
marine bed with shells, and continuous with the external tertiary deposits. 
The wall of the cave to the height of eight feet from the floor had been 
thickly bored by Pholadea ; for the space of ten feet higher the side was 
smooth ; and still higher up it was cancellar or eroded. Above the 
breccia were blocks of limestone, covered by earthy soil, in which bones 
of Hippopotami^ with a few of those of Bos and Cervus^ light and fragile, 
not fiwsilized as in the breccia, occurred plentifully. In his late visit to 
the San Giro Cave, Dr. Falconer collected (besides the Hippopotamus) 
remains of Elephas antipuus^ Bos, CervuSy Sus, UrsuSy Cants, and a 
lai^ JFelis, some of which indicated a pliocene age. 

Another cave, the Grotto di Maccagnone, about twenty-four miles to 
the west of Palermo^ was lately the especial subject of the author*s re- 
search, whose attention was directed to it by J. Morrison, Esq. In its 
form it diflfers from that of San Ciro, being much wider. Its sides show 
no Pholad markings nor polished surfaces, as far as they are yet bared. 
■ It has a reddish or ochreous stalagmitic crust covering the interior. It 
agrees with the San Ciro Cave in its situation at nearly the same eleva- 
tion above the sea and above the tertiary plain ; and in its enormous mass 
of bone-breccia and great accumulation of limestone boulders covered by 
the humantile soil with loose bones. The floor had already been dug 
over for bones. Beneath this (as shown by the section which Dr. Fal- 
coner made at the mouth of the cave) was the usual ochreous loamy earth 
(called ^cave earth ^), with huge blocks of blue limestone, which impeded 
the operations of search. Then a reddish -grey, mottled, spongy loam, 
cemented by stalagmite, occurring in thick patches, and called **cinere 
impastate" by the peasants. This covers bone-breccia resembling that of 
San Ciro, and, like it, is full of bones of Hippopotami. The remains of 
a large J^/i>, two extinct species of deer, and of Elephas antiquus were 
met with also. The last is characteristic of the other pliocene caves of 
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Europe. Coprolitcs of a large Hyoma occur in ocbreous loiun; ind 
espticiaily in a recess on the face of the cliff near the cave's mouth. A 
patch of the ^^cinere impastate'^ was found under the superficiml earthy 
floor of the cave at one spot near the inner walL 

The author next descrihed some remarkable conditions in the roof of 
the cave. About half way in from the mouth, and at ten feet above Um 
floor, a large mass of breccia was observed, denuded partly of the stalag* 
mitic covering, and composed of a reddish-grey argillaceous matrix, ce* 
mented by a calcareous paste, containing fragments of limestone, entire 
land shells of large size finely preserved, splinters of bone, teeth of nimi- 
nants and of the genus Equus^ together with comminuted fragments of 
shells, bits of carbon, specks of argillaceous matter resembling burnt dsf, 
together with fragments of shaped silicious objects of different tints, vary- 
ing from the milky or smoky color of chalcedony to that of jaspery horn- 
stone. This brecciated matrix was firmly cemented to the rooC And for 
the most part covered over with a coat of stalagmite. In the S. S. E^ 
expansion of 'the cavern near the smaller aperture, a considerable quanti^ 
of coprolites of Hyosna was found similarly situated in an ochreous cu- 
careous matrix, adhering to the roof, mingled with some bits of carbon, 
but without shells or bone-splinters. On the back part of the cayem, 
where the roof shelves towards the floor, thick masses of reddish calca- 
reous matrix were found attached to the roof, and completely ooyerei 
over by a cru.*>t of ochreous stalagmite. It contained numerous fragmeati 
of the siliceous objects, mixed with bone-splinters and bits of carbon. In 
fact, all round the cavern, wherever the stalagmitic crust on the roof wai 
broken through, more or less the same appearances were presented. In 
some parts the matrix closely resembled the characters of the**ciners 
inipastate," with a large admixture of calcareous paste. With r^^ard to 
the fragments of the siliceous objects, the great mnjority of them present 
definite forms, namely, long, narrow, and thin ; having invariabl? a 
smooth conchoidal surface below, and above, a longitudinal ridge bevelled 
off right and left, or a concave facet replacing the rid^e ; in the latter 
case presenting three facets on the upper side. The auUior is of opinion 
that they closely resemble, in every detail of form, obsidian knives from 
Mexico, and flint knives from Stonehenge, Arabia, and elaewhere, and 
that they appear to have been formed by the dislamination, aa films, of 
the long angles of prismatic blocks of stone. These fragments occur in- 
timately intermixed with the bone-splinters, shells, <fec., in the roof-bn«cii| 
in very considerable abundance ; amorphous fragments of flint are com- 
paratively rare, and no pebbles or blocks occur either within or without 
the cave. But similar reddish flint or chert is found in the hippurite 
limestone near Termini. 

In regard to the theory of the various conditions observed in the Mao- 
cagnone Cave, the author considers that it has undergone several changei 
of level, and that the accumulation of bone-breccia below and outside is 
referrable to a period when the cave was scarcely above the level of the 
sea. Dr. Falconer points out the significance of the fact, that although 
coprolites of HycBncB were so abundant against the roof and outside, bods^ 
or but very few, of the bones of Hyaenas were observed in the interior. 
He remarked also on the absence of the remains of small f»«mmai^ 
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iDcb as Rodents. He inferred that the cave, in its present form, and with 
ha present floor, had not been tenanted by thefte animals. The vast num- 
ber of Hippopotami implied that the physical condition of the country 
most have been very different at no very distant geological period from 
what obtains now. He considered that all deposits above the bone-breccia 
had been accumulated up to the roof by materials washed in from above, 
tbroiigh numerous crevices of flues in the limestone, and that the upper- 
most layer, consisting of the breccia of shells, bone-splinters, siliceous 
ol]jecta, burnt clay, bits of charcoal, and coprolites of Hyasna^ had been 
eemented to the roof by stalagmitic infiltration. The entire condition of 
the large fragile Helices proved that the effect had been produced by the 
timnqaii agency of water, as distinct from any tumultuous action. There 
waa nothing to indicate that the different objects in the roftf-breccia were 
other than of contemporaneous origin. Subsequently a great physical 
alteration in the contour, altering the flow of Fuperflcial water, and of the 
sabterranean sprinffs, changed all the conditions previously existing, and 
emptied out the whole of the loose incoherent contents, leaving only the 
portions agfi^lutinated to the roof. The wreck of these ejecta was visible 
m the patches of ^^cinere impastate,^ containing fossil bones below the 
month of the cavern. That a long period must have operated in the ex- 
tinctioo of the Hyaena, Cave-lion, and other fossil species is certain ; but 
BO index remains for its measurement. 

The author would call the careful attention of cautious geologists to 
the inferences, — ^that the Maccagnone Cave was filled up to the roof 
within the human period, so that a thick layer of bone-splinters, teeth, 
laod-ehells, coprolites of Hyoena^ and human objects was agglutinated to 
the roof by the infiltration of water holding lime in solution ; that sub- 
lequently, and within the human period, such a great amount of change 
took place in the physical configuration of the district as to ha\'e caused 
the cave to be washed out and emptied of its contents, excepting the 
floor-breccia, and the patches of material cemented to the roof and since 
coated with additional stalagmite. 

4. On the Bone cave in Jjevonahire ; by Mr. Prkstwich, (Ibid.). — Mr. 
Prestwich gave in a few words the results of the examination of the 
bone cave at Brixham in Devonshire. The cave has been traced along 
three long galleries meeting or intersecting one another at right angles. 
Numerous bones of Rhinoceros tichorhinus, Boe^ Equus^ Cervus tarandus, 
Unus epelcBus, and Hyasna have been found ; and peveral flint-imple- 
ments have been met with in the cave-earth and gravel beneath. One in 
particular was met with immediately beneath a fine antler of a Reindeer 
and a bone of the Cave-bear, which were imbedded in the superficial 
stalagmite in the middle of the cave. 

5. Observations on a Flint-implement recently discovered in a bed of 
Gravel at St-Achtul, near Amiens ; by John Wickham Flower, Esq., 
(Ibid.) — The gravel capping a slight elevation of the chalk at St.-Acheul 
is composed of water-worn chalk* flints, and is about ten feet thick ; abova 
it is a thin band of sand, surmounted by sandy beds (3 feet 6 in.), and 
brick-earth (11 feet 9 in.). In this gravel the remains of elephant, 
hone, and d<ser have been found, with land and fresh-water shells of re- 
cent species. From the gravel Mr. Flower dug out a flint-implement, 
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shaped like a spear-head, at about eighteen inches from the fiioe of the 
pit, and sixteen from the surface of the ground. Mr. Flower in this com- 
munication pointed out evidences to prove that this and many other siroi* 
lar flint-implements obtained from the same gravel were really the revolt 
of human manufacture, at a time previous to the deposition of the gravel 
in its present place. Mr. Fowler's visit to St-Acheul was made in com- 
pany with Messrs. Prestwich, Godwin Austen, and Mylne, with a view to 
▼erify the discoveries made respecting the occurrence of flint-implementi 
in the gravel and peat of the Somme Valley by M. Boucher de Perthei, 
of Amiens. 

6. On Profegfor C. Piazzi Smyth^s supposed proofs of the Stdmar 
tine Origin of Teneriffe and other Volcanic Cones in the Canaries; bj 
SirC. Lykll, F.R.S., D.C.L., etc., (Phil. Mag., July, 1869.)— Since tbe 
publication in the Philosophical Transactions of my paper on the Law 
of Mount Etna,* a Report by Prof. Smyth, Her Majesty's Astronomer for 
Scotland, has been pnuted by the Admiralty of Great Britain, ''On the 
Teneriffe Astronomical Experiment of 1856," in which a chapter on 
geology and ** volcanic theories" is introduced. 

This chapter, which did not form part of the original report as pub- 
lished by the Royal Society in the Philosophical Transactions for 1858, 
contains a discussion of Von Buch's theory of craters of elevation, together 
with critical remarks on passages in my writings, and those of Mr. Ponlett 
Scrope. I do not feel myself called upon to reply to any of these com- 
ments, as they relate to subjects to which the astronomer for Scotland 
cannot be expected to have devoted much time or attention ; but when 
facts are cited, respecting Teneriffe and other islands of the Canaritd 
Archipelago, supposed to be conclusive on a controverted question of high 
theoretical interest, and in a work brought out under the sanction of the 
Admiralty, I think it right to point out the mistakes into which the 
author has fallen, and the insufficiency of the evidence on which he relies. 

At p. 553 of the new edition of the report above alluded to (dated 
February, 1859), the following passage occurs: — 

*^The question of the submarine origin of Teneriffe no longer depends 
only on the general structure of its lava-beds, or on analogies from the 
fossiliferous strata of the adjacent islands of Grand Canary and Palms, 
but has now the additional and most unanswerable argument of futfil 
shells having lately been discovered about the slopes of the crater." 

And again in the same page : — 

**The proof of fossil shells, so long demanded, has now been supplied; 
and with them must be accepted the fact of tlie slopes on which thej 
rest having been once submarine, though now subaerial. The great cra- 
ter, then, having incontestably suffered elevation, was that elevation necet- 
sarily connected with its present form and character ?" &c. 

When I first read these passages, I naturally concluded that some new 
discovery had been made of marine fossils on (he slopes of the great ooter 
cone of Teneriffe, or "crater," as it is termed in the report above cited; 
but having never seen or heard of such a fact myself when in the island, 

* On tbe Structure of Lavas which hsve consolidated on steep riopea ; with At* 
marks on tbe Mode of origin of Mount Etna, and on the Theory of Crateis of Eto- 
vaUon, hj Sir CbarlM Lytll, FhiL Trans, part 2, 1868, p. 708. 
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I wrote to Prof. Smyth to know where and at what height ahove the sea, 
and under what geological circumstanoet, he or hie infonnante had detec- 
ted these shells. In reply he could give me no information on any one 
of these three heads, ^ he had merely given the statement on report, and 
not from his own observations." It appears, then, that he had simply 
learnt that marine fossil shells had been met with somewhere in the island 
of Teneriffe, a fact well known before his visit in 1856, and before Mr. 
Hartung and I were there in 1854. These shells, however, did not occur 
** on the slopes of the crater," but in the suburbs of Santa Cruz, along the 
shore to the northeast of the town, a part of the island which is geo- 
graphically and geologically independent, not only of the Peak, which is 
more than twenty miles distant, but also of that volcanic chain which 
extends many miles from the flanks of the great cone, trending in a north- 
easterly direction. The separation of the Santa Cruz ro<:k8 from the 
chain to which the Peak belongs, will be understood by a glance at the 
maps of Von Buch and Captain Vidal, and by reference to the view of 
Santa Cruz which Vidal has given in the margin of his map. The tufa- 
oeouft breccias and sandstones containing marine shells near Santa Cruz 
do not conform '*to the slope" of any crater or cone. So far as they can 
be seen, they appear to be nearly horizontal, and occur only at slight 
elevations above the level of the sea. We were told that the same re- 
mark holds good in reference to certain other deposits containing shells, 
which we did not examine, in the northeastern extremity of the island, 
■till further from the Peak. 

In the first of the passages above cited. Prof. Smyth has alluded to 
foesiliferous strata in the islands of Grand Canary and Palma. In regard 
to Palma, I may mention that Mr. Hartung and I, when we were there 
in 1854, searched in vain for fossils; no travellers had then found any; 
and our correspondents in the Canaries have still no knowledge of any 
having been obtained in that member of the Archipelago. 

Lastly, as to tlie Grand Canary, Von Buch was, I believe, the first to 
call attention to the existence of marine shells in that island, where Mr. 
Hartung and I collected them in abundance in 1854, and ascertained 
that they are imbedded in nearly horizontal strata continuous over a 
larffe area, where they form an elevated platform about four hundred feet 
high, near the town of Las Palmas, a platform terminating abruptly in a 
range of cliffs near the sea, facing the northeast These upraised sedi- 
mentary strata, with some intercalated basaltic beds, are far removed from 
the slopes of the great dome-shaped volcanic mass, which forms the cen- 
tral nucleus of the Grand Canary ; and if they have any bearing on the 
auestion of ''Craters of Elevation," they certainly do not corroborate 
lat hypothesis, but, on the contrary are directly opposed to it ; for 
though they have been upheaved in a district where intermittent volcanic 
action has never ceased, they do not dip away in all directions from a 
centra] axis, nor have they assumed a conical or dome-like form. 

7. The Old Glaciers of Switzerland and North Wales ; by Prof. A. C. 
Bamsay, F.R.S and G.S. London: Spottiswoode & Co. 1859. 8vo, 
pp. 69, with a map and 14 woodcuts. — This charming essay recalls in 
Yivid coloring the reality of that icy episode in the history of Wales, of 
which every geological observer has seen there such salient proofii since 
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Agassiz and Forbes first taught us to open our eyei to tibe tratih on tliii 
subject Those who have not visited the classic scenes of Wales will find 
the excellent woodcuts of this essay quite a valuable substitute for per- 
sonal obseryatioQ. 

III. BOTAmr. 

1. JSulogy on Roibert Brown; by Dr. Voir Mabtius (translated from 
the German by Prof. Henfrey, and published in the Annals and Mag- 
azine of Natural Hii^tory for May, 1850). — An eulogy upon '^thegreatot 
^Pfianzenkenner* the world has yet produced," pronounced by oneofhii 
jnofX distinguished survivors and intimate friends. One so learned, io 
genial, and so philosophical as Von Martins, cannot fail to interest sod 
ynstriict, although soQiewhat of the glow and anin^ation^ which we expeet 
}n the original iqay be lost in the translation. We are pleased to lesm 
the curious fact, that a hqmble but peculiar North American plant, whiA 
has somehow found its way to the Irish and North British shores, may be 
said to have Q](ed the destiny of the great Botanist Upon the comple- 
tion of his medical studio. Brown, as is well known, was attached ai 
ensign and assistant surgeon to a Scotch militia regiment stationed npon 
the western coast of Ireland. 

** An inconspicuous plant with which he there became acquainted— tlis 
tlriocaulon septangulare^ — the only European representative of sb 
especially American order—- caused his life to be diverted into the exda- 
sive service of botany ; for, accompanying n recruiting party of hia regi- 
nicnt to London, in the sumn^er of the year 1798, and on the roid 
visiting his friend Dr. Withering at Edgbarton, near Birmingham, the 
letter caused h{|ii to introduce himself, with that plant and his reeearehei 
npon it, to Dr. Dryander. This learned botanist, librarian to Sir Joseph 
Banks, astonished at the minuteness of the investigation, and the fullneai 
of the conclusions derived therefrom* recommended the young military 
snrgeon ^ a future master in botany ; and Sir Joseph Banks from thii 
time forward showed him a paternal kindness. He welcomed him as a 
regular guest at the celebrated literary breakfasts, during his five montlii^ 
stay in London, and in December, 1800, proposed him to the Govero- 
ment as Naturalist to the naval Exploring Expedition to New Holland, 
under Capt. Flinders, then fitting out. Robert Brown, at this call, gare 
up at once the military career, c^me again to London at Christmas, 1800, 
and on the 18th of July* 1801, sailed in the * Investigator * from Spit* 
head to the newly discovered quarter of the globe." a. o. 

2. Fragmenta Pht/tograpfiice Australice, coniuUt Fbrdinandus Mdh- 
LER, Ph.D., M.D„ Gubern. Col. Victorse Phytologus, Hort Bot Mel- 
bournensis Director, etc., etc. Melbourne. Vol. I, fasc 1—4, (ppi 
96), 1858-0. — The British California in the southern hemisphere,— 
more enlightened and more spirited than our own, — has oflScially orgsn- 
ized and promoted scientific research from the first. The colony has not 
only its Philosophical Institute, publishing memoirs of high character, 
but its Botanic Garden, Museum apd Ht-rbarium, under the^ charge of s 
Government Botanist, the able and indefatigable Dr. Mueller. Nor do 
they confipe the energies of this officer to the Victoria Colony, but spared 
him to accompany, as botapist, the recent exploration by Capt Gr^piy 
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of the northern pert of the great Austrah'an continent, where an exten- 
sive and interesting herbarium was gathered. A most enthusiastic and 
industrious botanist himself, Dr. Muelier awakes the interest and stim- 
ulates the'activitj of others; and vast collections, abounding in novelties, 
are rapidly accumulating in his hands. He has already published 
numerous scattered papers, in Germany, Engtand and Australia. The 
publication now commenced has the advantage of a more convenient, 
connected form, and contains the characters of new genera and species, 
and rectifications of those published before, with important critical re- 
marka, die. a. o. 

8. Journal of the Proceedings of the Linnaan Society (Botany)^ Nov. 
12, (1659): conUins, 1st, the latter half of Prof. Ilenfrey's I^ote on the 
Morphology of the Bahaminacm. Balsams double [as do most blossoms] 
hf mo increase in the number of the whorls of the petals ; and when merely 
one eitra whorl of petals is developed, Prof. Heufrey finds these to a I ter- 
mite r^ularl^ with the five pieces which Roeper takes for the corolla ; 
thus confirming Beeper's view (over that of Kunth) by evidence from 
witbin^ of the same nature as that which Hydrocera normally furnishes 
from without 2, On the Arb&reecent Feme of New Zealand y by Thomas 
8w Ralph : — an instructive, popular account of their trunks and mode of 
growths 3. The Indian species of Utricularics ; by Daniel Oliver. Ap- 
parently an excellent monograph ; the Indian species reduced to about 
two dozen. 4. On five Neio Plants from Peru f by Richard Spruce. 

The botanical contributions to the Journal having much exceeded the 
loological in amount, the excess is to be issued in supplemental botanical 
numbers. The Supplement to Botany^ No. 1 and No. 2 have appeared, 
and contain the Musci Indies Orientalis ; an Enumeration of the Mouses 
cf the East Indies ; by Wm. Mitten. This paper fills 171 pages, inclu- 
ding an index to the species, and introduces some bold reforms in bry- 

4. Synapsis ffymenophyllaeearum, Mbnographice hujus ordinis Pro- 
dromue. Auetore R. B. Van nxa Rosch, M. D. Leyden. pp. 79, 8vo. 
A separate impression from the Ifedrl Kruidk Archief Dec. 1 858. — Dr. 
Van der Bosch, having in preparation a general monograph of this most 
elegant group of Ferns, illustrated by figures, has issued this precursory 
Synopsis. It contains a classified arrangement of the known species, the 
habitat most important synonymy, and the characters of a few new species. 
The two old genera of this group— retained entire by Hooker, but divi- 
ded into nineteen by Presl, — are here distributed into nine genera, with 
amended characters ; viz : — Cardiomanes, Presl, Feca^ I^ory ; Neuroma- 
ntM^ Trevis; Cephalomanes^ Presl; Trichomanes^ Smith (with about 114 
known species) ; DidymogloMsUm, Desv. ; Leptocionium, Presl ; Hymen' 
o^loMttin^ Presl ; and Hymenophylium (140 species). Carrving his ex- 
perience as a Bryologist into this analogous field of enquiry, our author 
finda available specific characters in the cellular structure of the frond. 
By such characters he distinguishes Triehomanes brevisetum frpm T, spe- 
csoeitiis, and both from T, radicanes, a. o. 

5. The Botany of the Mexican Boundary, Introduction by C. C. Parrt. 
Sotany of the Boundary^ by John Torret, M.D. CactaccB, by Qeorok 
SaoLBiCAiiir, MJ)v This forms the first half of that ponderous tome 
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(almoet half as thick as it is wide), tlie second volnine of the Report on 
the United States and Mexican Survey by Col. Emory, and it must be 
ranked as the most important publication of the kind that has ever ap- 
peared. Dr. Parry's interesting Introduction is brief. Dr. Torrey's system- 
atic account of the general botany extends to p. 270, and is illustrated by 
61 plates, most of them well-chosen as to the subject, and all admirably 
drawn by Riocreux, Sprague, and a few by Hochstein. Dr. EngelmanB\i 
important memoir on the Caetaea occupies 78 pages of letter-press and 
is adorned by 75 plates of surpassing excellence. This and its counte^ 

J art, the Cactaceas of the Expe^lition under Lieut Whipple (of which Dr. 
. M. Bigelow was the botanist), published in the fourth volume of the 
Explorations and Surveys for a Pacific Railroad Route, and illustrated bj 
24 plates, elucidate a large, peculiar, and moat characteristic order of our 
wide south-western regions in a manner whidi must command univerttl 
admiration, and must assign to the author a high rank among the lyt- 
tematic botanists of our day. The general Botany of the same expediUon, 
by Dr. Torrey, founded upon one of the best collections ever made in 
such a journey, and illustrated by 25 plates, is worthy of equal praise. 

But all these memoirs are sadly marred by typographical erroTs. A 
government printing office is not well adapted for this sort of work, and 
proof-reading from a distance seems to be ineftectual. The zoological re- 
ports are much better printed, doubtless, because the author on the 
spot could insist upon a sufficient revision of his proofe, and see that hie 
corrections were attended to. The disfigurements which we notice in 
these are prepense, and are caused by the depraved taste jrhich writes 
the names of people with a small, instead of a capital initial letter; 
e. g. edwardsii^ clarkii^ ordii, henryi^ and so on, tuque ad naveevm. 
Though why they should be so decapitated when genitives after a generic 
name, although honored with a capital initial when they follow a specific 
name, passes ordinary comprehension. Consistency would seem to ft- 
quire uniformity like this : Chordeilee henryi, baird. Returning to the 
Botany, with which alone we are at present concerned, we remark that it 
would have been most coni'enient and acceptable to botanists to hare 
cited the numbers of Wright's distributed collections throughout, and slto^ 
as far as possible those of Fendler, Lindheimer, and of Berlandier'a post- 
humous distribution. A systematic catalogue of all the plants enumers- 
ted and described in these various Western Expeditions, or ratHer a ceiB- 
plete catalogue of the species of the United States west of the 100th 
parallel of longitude, including those of the Mexican border, is now vtsj 
much wanted. a. o. 

6. CatalofTue of the Phctnogamoue and Acropenous Phnts containtd 
in Oray*s Manual of the Botany of the Northern United Statee^ edaptfi 
for marking desiderata in exchangee of specimens, etc. New York : Jvi- 
son A Phinney. 1 859. — A help of this sort in making exchanges htf 
often been asked for, and the enterprising publishers of Gray*8 Maooal 
have re5»ponded to the demand by publishing, at a low price, this eest 
Catalogue, for which good oflSce they deserve the best thanks of ourscit- 
tered botanists. The species are numbered consecutively, from No. Ii 
Atragene Americana to 2421, Atolla Caroliniana. The list, in doaUe 
columns, fills thirty-two pages of the same sixe aa those oi iJie Maaiul 
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taelfl A cent stamp will pay the postage of the pamphlet to any part of 
he United States ; and the sender has only to indicate to his distant cor- 
espondent, by marking or by copying the numbers, the species which he 
lesires to receive or is able to furnish. Moreover, the names of the orders, 
rhich are printed in bold type, and even those of the genera, may serve 
mother asefui purpose : they may be cut out and used for labels in the 
lerbftritim. a. o. 

IV. MISCKLLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

1. The Thirteenth Meeiing cf the American Association for the Ad- 
wmeement of Science was held August 3-9, 1850, at the City Hall in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. — ^The Springfield meeting of the American As- 
lociation passed off with decided success; the greatest harmony and 
rood feeling prevailed. A large gathering of members from all parts of 
lie United States and Canada and foreicrn countries enjoyed the graceful 
tio^pitalities of one of the most beautiful cities in New England. The 
nnrober of members in attendance was estimated to be about five hun- 
Ired. The weather throughout was as fine as possible, and the excursion 
to Amherst College under the escort of the venerable and distinguished 
Dr. Hitchcock, was an occasion long to be remembered as one of the 

S>lden days of life. Members seemed lost in admiration of the romantic 
veliness of the scenery surrounding the College, and in the unexpected 
Bxtent, richness, and high condition of the scientific collections, unequalled 
sertainly by those of any other college in the United States. Here Dr. 
Bitchcock has built up a lasting monument of his original labors in the 
snrioQs department of foo^marks on the Connecticut sandstone. This 
fast collection, vast both in the numbers and miignitude of its specimens, 
is now preserved in ** Appleton Hall,'' a new building erected specially for 
itB accommodation, and on the ground floor of which these curious rec- 
ords of lost races once denizens of this lovely valley are spread out to 
the inspection of visitors. No one can form an adequate notion of the 
Interest of these remarkable collections without a personal inspection. 

Whatever the Black stone of Mecca may prove to be, meteorite or por- 
phyry, the scientific pilgrim to Amherst will be rewarded by an inspeo- 
Uon of the largest and most important collection of meteoric specimens 
in the world, excepting that of^ the Imperial Museum of Vienna. By 
the untiring exertions of Prof. Shepard, 124 meteoric discharges are here 
represented, in choice and unblemished specimens. The Vienna cabinet 
b stated in Mr. Haidinger*s paper of Jan. 7, 1859, to contain 137 localities. 

Tlie raineralogical collection of Prof. Shepard at Amherst is worthy 
of most particular notice. In the richness and splendor of its selections, 
the mineral species are nowhere in America and seldom anywhere so well 
represented. Choice specimens seem to have come to this celebrated col- 
lector's hands like the fabled fish of the wierd fisherman. Whatever was 
moat rare or choice from any locality appears to have found no rest until 
it was safely placed on his shelves. 

No wonder then that amid such surroundings and with beauty and 
CnUve speech at the hospitable tables covered by the fair hands of Am- 
herst ladies, the Association was beguiled to view the glories of a mid- 
tammer sunset over the picturesque ranges of the Northampton hills, or 
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that they returned to Springfield late in the evening full of the pnuaet of 
the day and its rich entertainments. 

We append a list of the officers of the Springfield meeting, and alio 
of the papers registered. 

Officer $ of the Association^ Sprinpfield meeting. — President^ Professor 
Stephen Alexander. — Vice President^ Prof. Edward Hitchcock. — Per- 
manent Secretary, Jos. Lovering. — General Secretary, Wra. Chauvenet— 
Standing Committee, Professors Stephen Alexander, Jeffries Wvman, 
William Chauvenet, Joseph Lovering, Edward Ilitchcock, John EL 
Holbrook, A. L. Elwyn, Alexis Caswell, W. M. Gillespie, Benjamin 
Peirc«, A. t). Bache, B. Silliman, Jr., Joseph Leconte, Wolcott Gibb^ J. 
W. Poster, Esq. — Local Committee, Hon. George Bliss, Chairwuin, — Dr. 
George A. Otis, Jr., Secretary, R. A. Chapman, Esq., Rev. Francis Tif- 
fany, George M. Atwater, Capt. James Barnes, Samuel Bowles, Ansel 
Phelps, Jr., Esq., Hon. C. C. Chaffee, Chester W. Chapin, Col. J. IL 
Thompson, George Walker, Esq., John L King, Gen. James S. Whitney, 
Ethan S. Chapin, Josiah Hooker, Esq., A. D. Brings. — City Committee^ 
Mayor William B. Calhoun ; Aldermen Roger S. Moore and Horace 
Smith ; Council men Gurdon C. Judson, Reuben T. Saffbrd, Joshua U, 
Harrington, Walter North. 

List of papers registered for presentation to the Association,* 



1. On the Origin of the Asoic Rodcs of MichigUi and Wiaooaaio; by Obarles 
Whittleaey. 

2. On the Drift Cavities, or ** Potash Settles" of Wisoonrin ; by 0. WhiUleMy. 
8. General Account of the ttenults of the Discussion of tlie l^linometer Obser- 

Tations made at Girard College, Philadelphia, between the years 1840 and 1846, 
with upecial reference to the Eleven Years' Period ; by A. D. 6acfae. 

4. Distribution of Temperature in the Florida Channel and Straits; byA.D. 
Bache. 

6. Comparison of the Amount and Frequency of Rain -with different Winds on 
the Western Coast of the United States ; by A. D. Bache. 

6. Abstract of the principal results of the Observations of Temperatnre at Ysn 
Rennselser Harbor. North Greenland, made by the second Grinnel Expedition under 
command of Dr. E. K. Kane, U. 8. N<, during the years 1863-4-5; presented l^ 
A. D. Bache, from a reduction and discussion by Charles A. Schott, assistant in tbs 
Coast Survey. 

7. A bstract of the principal results of the Diftcussion of the Observations for ths 
Direction and Force of the Wind at Van Rensselaer Harbor, North Greenland, mads 
by the second Grinnel Expedition, taider the command of Dr. £. K Kane, U. S. N., 
in 1868-4-5 ; presented by A. D. Bache, from a reduction and discussion by Charks 
A. Schott, assistant in the IT. S. Coast Survey. 

8. Abstract of the princifMil results of the Discussion of the Obeervations fN' 
Atmospheric Pressure at Van Rensselaer Harbor, North Greenland, made hj the 
second Grinnel Expedition under command of Dr. E. K. Kan<4, U. S. N., during tlie 
years 1 868-4-6 ; presented by A. D. Bache, from a reduction and diacuasion by 
Charles A. Schott, assistant in the U. S. Coast Survey. 

9. On the Occurrence (»f Pot Holes, (or pot-nkaped excavations, caused by the 
gyration of pebbles,) formed by the Drift Agency ; by Oliver Marcy. 

10. On the marks of Ancient Glaciers, on the Green Mountain Range in Mam- 
chunetts and Vermont ; by Charles H. Hitchcock. 

11. Lake and Pond Ramparts in Vermont; by Charles H. Hitchoodc. 

* The asterisk prefixed indicate papers not read, and should probably bs A^ 
tached to some others not certainly known to tl^e Editors. 
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■o-called Talcose schist of YennoDt ; hj Charles H. Hitcheoek. 

of Trachyte and Conglomerate in Shelbume, Vt ; by C. H. Hitcheoek. 

merate Syenite Porphyry and Granite in Yennoiit ; by Charles H. 

Circulation of the Ocean ; by Charles Wilkes. 
)bsenration8 on Osone ; by John firocklesby. 
mtions on the subject of Frozen Wells and Cold Spriqgs; by John 

tni^ the Threads of Male and Female Screws, so that they shall com- 
rminate at any desired points with precise uniformity and correspond- 
us Buokland. 

lod fur discharging the Leyden Jar, by employing an Imperfect Coo- 
. B. Chapman. 

Direction, and Progress of Storms in the United States, east of the 
ains; by Chester Dewey. 
Mass of the Moon ; by Stephen Alexander. 

ikvQ as to the Earth's Dimensions and Metre ; bj Stephen Alexander. 
' note on Comets ; by Stephen Alexander. 
Harmonies and the Ancient History of the Solar System ; by Stephen 

Common Origin of the Asteroids, and also of some of the Comets of 

by Stephen Alexander. 

Causes of the Variation of Temperature of the Seasons; by G. W. 

Theory of the Comet's Tail ; by Benjamin Peirce. 

History of the Investigation of the Physical Constitution of Comets; 

Peirce. 

Personal Peculiarities of Astronomical Obsenrers ; by Benj. Peirce. 

Possible Causes of the obserred Geological Changes in the Earth's 
; by Benjamin Peirce. 

Secular Perturbation of four of the Asteroids ; by Simon Newcomb. 
Mathematical Theory of Music; by T. H. Safibrd. 
Detennination of a Comet's Orbit ; by T. H. Safford. 
ew method of investigating Plane Curves, with its application to Evo- 
istics; by William Watson, 
teorology; by Joseph Henry. 

alvsis of the Laws which determine the Action of the Centrifugal Gov- 
aries J. Porter. 

lian Mode of bestowing and changing Names ; by L. H. Morgan, 
^es on the Platinum Metals ; by Woloott Gibbe. 
ematic Reference Catalogue of all the described North American Lepi- 
John G. Morris. 

mplete Semicircle of the Zodiacal Light, as seen at night recently by 
rers ; by George Jonea 

rasional luminousness of the Atmosphere at nighty as observed on the 
e Andes ; by George' Jones. 

European Storm of Dec 26, 1886; by Elias Loomis. 
alleged Lunar Origin of Aerolites ; by B. A. Gould, Jr. 
I occurrence of boues and teeth in the lead -bearing crevices of tli» 
>y J. D. Whitney. 

MQ Curves treated by new Coordinates ; by Thomas HilL 
Scope and Method of Linguistic Science ; oy W. D. Whitney. 
I Arts which distinj^uiiKh Nations of the Elastem World from the Abo- 
I Western Continent ; by J. H. Gibbon. 

m Com (Zea Maya) a native of three continents, like Cottoo and To- 
H. Gibbon, 
of the Southern Hemisphere ; hy James H. Coffin. 

Hindu Astronomy; by W. D. Whitney. 

Lasso-Cells of Pulypi and Acalephee ; by EL J. Clark. 

Facetted Eyes of Acalephs, especially of AurtliaJlaviduU ; by H. J, 
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68. On apparent equiTocal Generation ; bj H. J. Olark. 
*64. On a eupposed Meteorite of a new Chemical Constitntioo from North Omo* 
lina : by C. U. Sbepard. 

. *66. On an Examination of the Matter of a supposed Shooting Star thai kSl €■ 
the eve of November 16th, 1867, at Charleston, S. G.; by C. U. Shepard. 

66. Vibrations in tlie Water-fall at Uolyoke, Mara.; bj K 3. SoelL 

67. System of Consanguinity of the Red Race, and ita relationi to SthDobiy; 
by Lewis B. Morgan. 

68. On a Frozen Deposit of modified Drift in Brandon, Yeimont; by Ed wild 
Hitchonck. 

69. On the Conglomerate near Newport, R. I, with elongated pebUes and tiMi- 
Terse joints ; by Edward Hitchcock. 

60. On a Deposit of Fossiliferous Limestone beneath Granit« and Miea slate it 
Derby, Vermont ; by Edward Hitchcock. 

61. An attempt to prove that the younger Metamorphic Rodta have been lit 
plastic or semi-plastic state since their original consolidation; by K Uitrheock. 

62. On the Amount and Proofs of Erosion in Vermont, with special refcrenot to 
Pe:iks of protrusive rocks ; by Edward Hitchcock. 

68. Recent Discoveries in the Devonian and Carboniferoua Flora of Britkh Amet- 
ica ; by J. W. Dawson. 

64. The means of preventing the Alteration of Metallic Surfiioea employad to 
close and break a voltaic circuit ; by F. A. P. Barnard. 

66. On the sudden Disappearance of the loe of our Northern Lakaa ; by J. 0. 
Totten. 

66. On Nitride of Zirconium ; bv J. W. Mallet 

67. On the Atomic Weight of Lithium; by J. W. Mallei 

68. On Osmious Add, and the position of Osmium among tha Etemaiiti; by J. 
W. Mallet 

69. On the Vertical Planes in Bituminous and other Coala; by K R Andrawa 

70. On the Terraces along the Rivers in Southern Ohio ; by S. B. Aodnrws. 
*7l. On the Znomorphic i^dstone of the Connecticut Basin; by Joaeph fiMriatt 
*72. On the Discovery of a Creature (Kamdadjflui mb-kumtmwt), Urn Antetype 

of Man ; by Joseph Barratt. 

73. Omitliichnites ; by Ruswell Field. 
*74. On the Oeometrical Construction of Curves of degreeo higher than the ow* 
ond, having given multiple points ; by H. A. Newton. 

76. The Correlation of Physical, Chemical and Vital Forces, and the Cooserrt- 
tion of Force in Vital Phenomena; by Joseph Leconte. 

76. On the Formation of Continents and Oceans; by Joseph Leeoote. 

77. Observations on the Geology of the Rocky Mountains m the vicinity of SanU 
Fe, New Mexico; by William P. Blake. 

78. Physical Constitution of Comets; bj W. A. Norton. 

79. On the alleged occurrence of Sand m Maple Sugar; by E. N. Honford. 

80. On the Source of Carbonate of Lime in Oiganic Structures occ u rring hi Scs- 
water; by E. N. Horsford. 

81. On some recent Determinations of the Carbonic Acid in the Waters of tki 
Coni^ess Springy of Saratoga ; by William E. Hughes, presented by E. N.Uordiird 

*82. Some experiments made at the Lawrence Scientific School, oo the heating 

E»wers of luminous and non-lumiuous Flames ; by O. A. Gould, p r esented by & l!^. 
orsford. 

*88. On the Prevention of Fermentation in the Juices of Fruits, by msaBS of 
Sulphite of Lime ; by E. N. Horsford. 

84. Theoretical Explanation of the similarity between the Flora of Nortbeartcn 
Asia, and that of Eastern North America; by Asa Gray. 

86. Note on the Discharge of Atmospheric Electricity through Gas Maim ; ^ 
Benjamin Silliman, Jr. 

*86. On thA application of Electric Conductors to Buildings ; by K F. Loeka. 

87. Remarks on tlie Restored Skeleton of the Fossil Whale of Charlotte, Tt; 
by Edward Hitchcock, Jr. 

$8. On some applications of the principle of Relative Motioo to the detflSUDS- 
tion of the Areaa of Closed Curvee ; by George Eastwood 
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89. On the una df a Traniit-Circle u a sabstitate for tlie Zenith Teleeeope in the 
deteruiinatiun of Latitude; by 0. S. Lyman. 

90. Instruments for measurmg the Depth of the Ocean ; by W. P. Trowbridge. 

91. Oo the Stratigrapbical Putitiun of the Sandstone of the Connecticut Vallej; 
bj J. D. Whitney. 

92. On a remarkable Vein of Gold in the bed of the Chestatee rirer, Georgia ; 
by W. P. Bldke. 

93. The Placer Gold Mines of Georgia^ and the introduction of improved meth- 
ods of working them ; by W. P. Blake. 

9-1. Remarks on the Minerals and Ancient Mines of the Cherokee Valley River, 
9oith Carolina; by W. P. Blake. 

9ft. CtNitribution to the History of the Laurentian Limestones ; by W. E. Logan. 
*96. On ** Anhydrous Fermentation ;" by L. F. Locke. 

97. On sfime Reactions of the Salts of Lime and Magnesia ; by T. S. Hunt 

96. On the Paradox of the Coexistence of Excessive IVoduction and Excessive 
Population ; by Clinton Roosevelt 

99. On the Formation of Gypsum and Magnesian Rocks; by T. S. Hunt 

100. On the Origin and Formation of Silicious Riicks; by T. S. Hunt 

101. The Relati«)n!« of the Upper Carboniferous Rocks of Illinois to the older 
members of the Palaeozoic System ; by J. H. Mc( 'hesney. 

10:2. Remarks on the Discovery of a Terrestrial Flora in the Mountain Limestone 
of niiniiis; by A. H. Worthen. 
lOS. On the Composition of Pectolite ; by J. D. Whitney. 

104. On Magnetizing Locomotive Wheels by Curved Helices, and the Experi- 
mental Rfsults ; by Edward W. SerrelL 

105. Vital Observations and Statistics as Data for the Formation of Natural 
Life-Tables; by £. B. Elliott 

106. Experiments on Induction-Time in Electro-magnets in Telegraph Lines; 
by A. D. Bucfae and J. E. Hilgard. 

107. On Certain Phenomena of the Great Dismal Swamp in Virginia and Xurth 
Carolina ; by Nathan B. Webster. 

103. The Causes of Steam-boiler Explosions ; by Jumes Hyatt 

The officers of the Associntion for 1860 are: Preaidenf^ Isaac Lea, of 
Philadelphia; Vice President, B. A. Gould, Cambridge, Mass.; General 
Secretary, Joseph LeConte, of Columbia, S. C; Treasurer, A. L. Eiwyn, 
of Philadelphia. 

The next meeting will be held at Newport. R. L, on the first of August, 
1860. The warm waters of that shore will ofier a rich treat to the 
nftturaliflti who will unquestionably assemble at Newport in unwonted 
numbers. 

The address of the retiring president. Prof. Alexis Caswell of Brown 
University, after paying a deserved tribute to the memory of deceased 
members, was a sketch of American progress in his favorite science of 
Astn>noroj. It will be published in the Transactions of the Association. 

Among the attractions already visible for the Newport meeting will 
be — by appointment of the AsMociation — a discourse by Prof. J«>seph 
Ilenrv, commemorative of the life and scientific lal>ors of Dr. Kubert 
Hare ; and an address by A. D. Bache on the Gulf Stream. It is equally 
interesting and appropriate that the labors of his great grandson should 
have contributed so signally to enlarge our knowledge of this wonderful 
river of the sea, which Dr. Franklin was the first to bring to the general 
notice of the scientific world. Dr. Jos. Ix'idy was also requested to ad- 
dress the Association at Newport upon the extinct Keptilia and Mam- 
malia of North America. 
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2. Scientific versus Practical Instruction, — ^The following testimony of 
Liebig as to his famous school at Giessen, is worth considering in theie 
days of schools of practical science. 

**The tedinical part of an industrial pursuit can be learned: ^ndpla 
alone can be tauyht. To learn the trade of hubbandry the agrirultnmt 
must serve an apprenticeahip to it; to inform his mind in the priuciplii 
of the science he tnust frequent a school specially dei'oted to this object 
It is impossible to combine the two; the only practicable way is to take 
them up successively. I formerly conducted at Giessen a school for prac- 
tical chemistry, analysis, and other branches connected therewith, and 
thirty years* experience has taught me that nothing is to be gained by 
the combination of theoretical with practical instruction. It is only after 
having gone through a complete course of theoretical instruction in the 
lecture- hall that the student can with advantage enter upon the practical 
part of chemistry. Ue must bring with him mto the laboratory a tho^ 
ough knowledge of the principles of the science, or he cannot poesiUy 
understand the practical operations. If he is ignorant of these principles, 
he has no business in the laboratory. In all industrial pursuita connected 
with the natural sciences, in fact, in all pursuits not simply dependent on 
manual dexterity, the development of the intellectual faculties by what 
may be termed school learning, constitutes the basis and chief condition 
of progress and of every improvement. A young man with a miod 
well stor'ed with s<^lid scientific acquirements will, without difficulty or 
eifort, master the technical part of an industrial pursuit; whereas in gen- 
eral, an individual who is thoroughly master of the technical part nay bo 
altoi^ether incapable of seizing upon any new fact that has not prerioiisly 
presented itself to him, or of comprehending a scientific principle and its 
application.'* — Liebig^ Letters on Modem Agriculture^ edited by John 
Blyth, M.D. 

3. Dr, Newberry* s late Explorations in New Mexico — he shows Mareou^s 
so-called Juraasic to be Cretaceous. — Advices have been received from Dr. 
Newberry at Snutii Fe, N. Mexico, as late as July 18th, in letters to Mr. 
Ueek, Dr. N., following the Santa Fe road from Independence, Mo., to 
near Rurlingame, Kansas, saw nothing but rocks of the upper Coal meai- 
ures, but near Burliiigame, on the banks of Dragon cret^k, he found the 
first Permian forms [the dip in all this region is N.W.] From Wellington 
to Cottonwood and Turkey creek the Permian was constantly found in the 
hill-tops, but tlie valleys were excavated down to the Carboniferous. The 
Permian was a light cream-colored Magnesian Limestone. From the 
Little Arkansas to Walnut creek the surface rocks were Red, Yellow and 
White Marls and Gypsum, so characteristic of the Llano Estacado and 
the country west of the Rio Grande. There were no fossils. These are 
the beds seen by Meek and Hay den and described by them as between 
the lower Cretaceous and the Permian in Kansas, some 35 to 40 milei 
farther to the northeast, and which rocks they state in their paper may 
be either Jurassic or Triassic — but they (like Dr. Newberry) discovend 
no fossils in them. 

On the banks of Walnut creek, a tributary of the Arkansas — a littU 
fortl.er west, \)t. Newberry saw the same red or brown sandstone from 
iKhich Messrs, Meek and Hay den collected the fossil leaves on Smoky HiU 
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pirer, some 40 or 50 miles farther to the northeast, ai)d also in Nehraslca 
at the Blackbird Hills. In this sandstone and in a gray clay beneath it, 
be alao has found some of the same ** leaves of dicotyledonous trees — 
Willows, Ac^ precisely as at Smoky Hill, Blackbird Hills and in New 
Jersey ." These leaves Dr. Newberry pronounces the same which mark 
the base of the Cretaceous in New Jersey, Nebraska and Kansas. These 
are the leaves declared by Prof. Heer and Mr. Marcou to be Miocene/ 

The Cretaceous beds at this point were not seen by Dr. Newberry over- 
jying the sandstone, but on the Canadian, further southwest, as we might 
aped from the dip, he found this same sandstone overlaid by the some 
Cretaceous seen by Meek and Hayden surmounting it in Nehrai^ka. In 
these Cretaceous beds, — a whitish marly limestone and shale (Nos. 2 and 
8 of the Nebraska Section of Meek and Hayden, the Sandstone being 
No. 1,) — he found Inoceramus problematicus, a well known Cretaceous 
q>ecies (m> in England and various parts of Europe,) as well as in No. 3 
of the Nebraska Section, — associated with Ammonites New-Mexirana^ 
Orypkcea Pitcheri (0. dilatata, var. Tucumcorii of Marcou). Thus we 
have the same stone which Mr. Marcou and Prof Heer would make Mio- 
cene^ overlaid by beds containing not only well known and admitted Cre- 
taceous fossils, but alouj? with these the very Grypkaa relied upon by Mr. 
Marcou for the establishment of the existence of the Jurasaic, So if Mr. 
Mtrcdi and Prof. Heer are nght, the Miocene proves to be older than the 
Cretaceous and the Jurassic ! and the unfortunate American geologists 
find to their confusion that the roof of their geological edifice was con- 
■troctefl before the foundation was laid. 

Dr. Newberry states also, " at Galisteo I found upper and lower Creta- 
eeoQS rocks beautifully exposed, and in the lower Cretaceous Sandstone 
(Jurassic of Marcou) dicotyledonous leaves" **The [true] Jurassic may 
be in New Mexico," he continues, " but we have not yet detected it — 
Maroou^s Jurassic is certainly not so.'* 

The facts elicited by Dr. N. seem however to sustain the Trias in New 
Mexico. Writing from Abiquia (near Santa F6), N. Mexico, he says : 
•*Here in the red gypsum-bearing marls — the * Gypsum formation' of 
Blake, and the * Marl Seams' of Dr. N.'s foi-mer report he/inds extensive 
deposits of copper— copper schists and copper conglomerate, precisely as 
the copper schists of Europe." The red gypsum -Waring rocks here re- 
ferred to as embracing the copper schists are probably the same seen by 
Ueeic and Hayden in Kansas between the Permian and the Lower Creta- 
DSOius and which they were disposal to refer to the Jurasnic or Trinw^ic. 

The most important evidence however, of the age of these deposits, is 
in the occurrence in them of Cyeadaceous plants — Znmites, Ptemphyl- 
hrm, Ac, which are, in Dr. N.'s opinion, similar to those of the Kcuper 
(Upper Trias) of Europe ; but he res^rvt'S a positive assertion on this 
point until he can compare his New-Mexican foi-rns more carefully with 
the European species than is possible in the fii'ld. 

Dr. Newberry's route lay from Abiouia, the day after his latest date 
(July 18th) towards the country near the mouths of the San Juan, which, 
from all accounts, is a paradise for the geologist, but very much the re- 
verse for other people. He hopes to exhibit his interesting collections to 
hit geological friends in the United States by the end of October. 
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4. Meteor cfAugutt 1 1, 1859. — On the morning of the 1 1th of Aogtnt, 
at 7 o^clock and 20 minutes, or thereabouts, thermometer 73^ F^ air still 
and without clouds, two violent and successive explosions or reports (one 
witneS), Mrs. Ball, says there were three,) were heard oy^r a district of 
country, extending in an east and west line, from Blandfbrd, in Haropdeo 
county, Massachusetts, to some ten miles west of the cities of Troy and 
Albany on the Hudson — a distance of about 100 miles; — and in a north 
and south line from Bennington, Vt., to Columbia Co., N. Y., a distaoeo 
of about 80 miles.* The noise, which has been compared by some, to 
two successive, sharp and heavy peals of thunder, and by others, to ths 
report occasioned by the explosion of a steam-boiler, or powder-mill, wm 
accompanied by very distinct and prolonged echoes, and appears to baft 
been noticed most sensible, and to nearly an eoual degree, in Troy, Green- 
bush, Lansingburg, Waterford, Grafton, and New Lebanon, in K. Y^ at 
Bennington in Vermont, and in the vicinity of Pittsfield, Mass. At Troy, 
the concussion was so great that houses were shaken, and people walking 
in the streets were conscious of a vibration of the earth. At Schaghticokfli 
N. Y., and Bennington, Vt., where powder-mills are in operation, the re- 
port was referred by the citizens to explimions at the works. At Schagbti- 
coke, when the managers of the powder- works ascertained that no explo- 
sion of mills had taken place either in their own town or in Bennington, 
they at once concluded that a train of waggons despatched from tbeir 
works for Troy, a few hours before, with powder had been blown up, and 
messengers were sent with haste in pursuit of them. At Eagle Bridge, 
on the Troy and Bennington railroad, the concussion was forcible enough 
to jar the windows and shake the seats in a train of cars in motion. At 
Schoilac.k, on the Springfield and Albany railroad, men who were at work 
in the fields heard the report and felt the shock with great distinctness, 
and at Greenbush, a large number of people rushed to the docks, expect- 
ing that a steamboat had burst its boiler. 

As to the cause of the phenomenon ; — a great abundance of concurrent 
testimony, seems to prove, that it was due to the explosion of an im- 
mense meteor at a considerable distance above the surface of the eartb. 
This evidence, so far as we have been able to collect it is, as follows: — 

John P. Ball, County Clerk of Rensselaer Co., N. Y., in a letter to die 
editor of the Troy Times, states: *'that as he was standing in his door- 
yard, just after breakfast, he observed a bright body in the air, descend- 
ing very rapidly to the ground in a northwesterly direction. When ap- 
parently about a half a mile above the earth, it disappeared, and in t 
moment or more he heard the explosion. It was very loud and resembled 
thunder. He had previously called his family to view the meteor, and 
they ail observed the light and heard the explosion. Mrs. Ball in«sti 
that there were three separate explosions — one much louder than the 
others — and in support of her statement, Mr. B. says he saw thre« distinct 
clouds of smoke in the track of the meteor, which appeared to be a mile 
or more apart. The smoke was visible for some time, but was finally lost 
to sight. The meteor appeared to be at a distance of about twenty milo 
from Mr. Ball's residence." 

* The limits, at here given, are based apoD potitivt information ; th^ may, bow- 
ever, posiubly have been much more extensive. 
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Eira Tamer and son, of North Schaghticoke, N. Y^ three miles north 
of Mr. Ball*s residence in Grafton, observed the meteor distinctly, and 
keard the explosion. 

At New Lebanon, N. Y., it was seen by two members of the Shaker 
oommunitj to pass over their town in the direction of Troy, and was ap- 
parently as large as a '* flour barrel.^ 

At Hoossic, N. Ys, it was also observed, together with the cloud of 
smoke that followed the explosion. A lad living in the easterly limits of 
the city of Troy, N. Y., saw a ball of fire in the air, and called his family 
to look at it. As he did so the extraordinary report was heard, and those 
who looked in the direction he indicated, saw a small but dense cloud of 
•moke. 

Under date of Aug. ISth, 1859, J. R. Simmons of Berlin, N. Y., writes 
to the editor of the Troy Whig, as follows : — " I was standing in front of 
my house on Thursday morning, the 11th inst., at 7 o'clock and 20 min- 
vtea, — there being a cloudless sky or very nearly so, — when my attention 
was suddenly attracted upwards. I saw a meteor of gigantic size, passing 
between the perpendicular and the altitude of 65^, towards the southwest, 
m a horizontal line, with great velocity, remaining in sight several 
leoonda, and leaving trails of smoke at intervals. The color was red, like 
fights thrown from a roman candle, and had connected with it all the 
rainbow hues. While it was passing in sight I remarked to the Rev. J. 
D. Rogers and my family, * there's a rocket;' they did not get to the 
door before it had passed out of sight, leaving nothing but the trails of 
•moke for them to see. While we were looking at these, I remarked to 
Mr. R., that I had never seen a meteor previous to this, without hearing 
•oand produced like a fireball in its flight through the air, or like the re- 
port of a fowling gun when discharged. After the lapse of five minutes 
we all heard the [qu. three ? Eds.] heavy peals, more terrible than thunder, 
jarring the earth as well as the atmosphere. I have heard so many con- 
jectures in relation to what produced the terrific report, and most of them 
•o remote from the real cause, that 1 have given you a correct description 
of the whole scene that has caused so many remarks." 

At Livingston, Columbia Co., N. Y., the nieteor was observed in the 
north, ** toith stripn of apparent smoke, and a long rumbling sound, ^^ 

Under date of August 18th, 1859, Emory F. Strong of South Man- 
chester, Connecticut, writes to the editors of the Hartford Courant as 
Jbllows: — " AlK)ut twenty minutes before eight o'clock on the morning of 
the 11th, I was standing with a friend in a position facing the northern 
horizon, when our attention was attracted by an unusual appearance in 
the heavens — a luminous body, equal to the sun in brightness, was seen 
•boat ten des^rees west of the meridian, and passing rapidly in a westerly 
direction ; when within apparently twenty degrees of tlie horizon it dis- 
appeared for an instant and then on reappearing seemed to explode. Its 
liist appearance was not unlike that of a large sky-rocket in the act of 
explosion. We listened for the report but heard none. The sun was 
•hininff brightly at the time, which would have rendered the phenomenon 
invisible to all except those whose attention for the moment happened to 
be directed to that particular portion of the heavens." 

A correspondent of the N. Y. Evening Post, writing from New Leba- 
non, N. Y., gives the following account of this phenomenon «a obMntil 
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in that vicinity : — " About 7 o'clock on that morning as I was about to 
leave ray bed chamber, I was startled by two distinct and very heavy et- 
plosions, so that I immediately ran to the window and looked over toward 
the Shaker village hill, where I knew they were blasting stones to baild 
the great dam in that village, but could see no smoke at all, the sky betnff 
clear and the weather beautiful. The noise was so startling as to eali 
the attention of every one about the premises, and various persons in oar 
house (a large farm house) went out of doors, and others to the window, 
to see what was the matter. The kodlte trembled so as to be noticed by 
all of us — a family of over twenty people, and more than half were in 
the house at the time. 

^* We supposed some powder mill had exploded, but heard during the 
day that two of the *Shaker^' Messrs. Calvert and Chase, (two miles from 
here,) who were out in the field, had their attention drawn to a bright 
light in the sky, when they saw a meteor, which exploded apparently m 
the vicinity of Pittstown, and immediately the great report followed. Th«y 
were looking north, while my window looked south, but I might not have 
seen the meteor if I had looked north, as the two * Shakers' were on a 
high hill, while I was in a valley. [This fully confirms Mr. Ball's acconntj. 

'*My brother, with three others of our family, was riding in a carriage, 
on his way to Canaan to meet the cars, at the time of the explosion, and 
the noise was so great as to excite remarks from all in the carriage, and 
to make both the horses jump as though frightened. The Dome wai 
heard at all the neighboring villages, and resounded through the vallep 
and hills like very heavy thunder. It was heard at * Columbia Hall,' at 
Lebanon Springs, one and a half miles fiom here, but not so distinctly ai 
we heard it, as the explotiion occurred north of us, and that hotel stands 
on the south side of a high hill." 

From Morristown, Lamoille county, Vermont, twenty-five miles north 
of Montpelier, Mr. J. M. Chatterton writes, that the meteor was seen at 
the same time as noticed elsewhere, by himself and others. *• The snn 
was shining brightly at the time, and its course was towards the south." 

"A Subscriber" writes to the Boston Journal from "Copperas Hill/* 
Strafford, Vt, confirming the accounts from Troy. He says: — ^"The 
same phenomenon was witnessed from this place by two gentlemen who 
were making investigations in the extensive mines of copper, iron, dec, to 
be found here. At the same hour above mentioned, their attention was 
suddenly attracted by a very brilliant object descending in a southwesterly 
direction, and resembling very much one portion of what is called golden 
rain in a rocket, only many times larger, and followed by a long train of 
light Although the sun was shining brightly, still so intense was the 
brilliancy of this meteor, or whatever it might have been, that it had the 
appearance of not being over half a mile off, and we were fully expecting 
to feel the effects of some great explosion ; but its distance was so much 
greater than we had apprehended, that no shoc'k was experienced." 

The Albany Evening Journal of Aug. .20th has the following item: — 
" Garritt Vanderpool, a well-known and highly respected farmer, lives 
seven miles from this city, and one mile west of the Bethlehem church. 
When at work in his barn, on the morning of the mysterious commotion 
heretofore referred to, and about two minutes after the noise which had 
attnu)ted hia attention had ceased, he heard what sounded like a ainan 
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stone thrown agaioBt the Bide of his cairiage-houM. On looking np, he 
•tw the object mil, and at once picked it up. It is about the size of a 
jNgeon's egg, broken through the centre ; and is partially covered with a 
black substance. Mr. V. says there is no stone on his farm like it, and 
k fully persuaded that it is a part of the exploded meteor. Others also 
tbink so. It will be examined by competent judges, and the result prop- 
erly announced." 

The above seem conclusively to establish the fact that a meteor of great 
nze passed into our atmosphere on the morning of the 11th of August 
and exploded with great violence, throwing down stones to the earth. It 
would even seem possible, from a comparison of these facts, to deduce its 
mass, velocity and apparent motion. 

In this connexion we would recall the familiar history of the remarkable 
meteor which exploded over Weston, Conn., on the morning of December 
14th, 1807, as described by Profs. Silliman and Kingsley.* In that case 
there were three distinct and violent explosions, each followed by a dis- 
char^ of meteoric stones, specimens of which from each locality were 
rabftequently obtained. Let us hope that a diligent search for the relics 
of the Troy meteor will be in like manner rewarded, and the results duly 
Teported. — [D. A. Wells, Esq., of Troy, N. Y., has kindly sent us most of 
these facts. — Eos.] 

Bibliographical Announetmenta, 

5. Address at the Anniversary Meeting of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety (2dd May, 1859); by Sir Roderick Impet Murchison, G.C.St.S., 
D.O.L., F.R.S., President London, Cowles <S^ Sons. 8vo, pp. 132. — This 
Address is full of interesting notices of the lives and services of illustrious 
members of the Geographical Society deceased during the year. 

6. Elements of mechanics for the use of Colleges and Academies ; by 
William G. Peck, Adjunct Professor of Mathematics, Columbia College. 
New York. A. 8. Barnes <k Burr. 12ino. pp. 338. 1859. — This work 
embraces all the important propositions of elementary mechanics, ar- 
ranged in logical order and each rigidly demonstrated. It fills an im- 
portant hiatus in our elementary works and in the hands of a good 
teacher will be highly esteemed. 

*l. Annual Report of the Director General of the Geological Survey of 
ike United Kingdom; the Museum of Practical Geology y dtc, 24 pp. 8vo, 
with 4 progress maps. — ^This is tlie annual report showing the progress 
made in the several important scientific trusts comprised in the Jermyn 
St. establishment now under the general direction of Sir R. I. Murchison. 

8. JSSxperimeatal Researches relative to Corroval and Vao ; two new 
varieties of Woorara, the South American Arrow- Poison ; by William A, 
Hammond, M.D., Assist Surgeon U. S. Army and S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., 
Philadelphia. Read before the Academy of Nat, Sci. Philad., May 1 6, 1 859. 
[Brochure^ Extracted from the Am. Jour. Med. Sci., July, 1859.J pp. 48. 

9. Astronomical and Meteorological Observations made at the Rod- 
diffe Observatory^ Oxford^ {■^'^P-) in the year 1857, under the superin- 
tendence of Manuel J. Johnson, M.A., Kadclifie Observer. Vol. xviii. 
Published by order of the Radcliffe Trustees. Oxford, J. and J. Parker. 
1859. 8vo. pp. 255 Astronomical, 132 Meteorological. 7 plates. 

* Memoin Oomiecticat Academy of Arts and Sciencet, vol. i, p^ Kl ^\%\Q>^ 
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10. FowKES : A manual of Chemistry, d:c,, edited from the HHl 
edition by Dr. Robert Bridges. Philadelphia, 1850. — The ftiin| 
nouncement of a new edition of this favorite manual is all that k 
to brinpr it to the notice of students and teachers. 

1 1 . The American Gas Light Journal, the representative of Light,' 
and Public Health. J. C. Murray &Co., 40 Wall st, N.York. 4to,i 

David Dale Owen: First Report of a Geological ReconnoiMiaoce of th*' 
em Counties of Arkanms, niade during; 1857 and 1858, by D. D. Owen, 
Oeologi»t, assisted by W. Elderhoist, Chem. Amistaat, and' Edward T. (>«;• 
ant Geologist. 8vo. pp. 266. Little Bock, 1869. 

Book9 in Prea. 

A Manual of Spherical and Practical Astronomy, embracing Nautical 
omy« and the theory and use of fixed and portable Astronomiciir Instni 
ply illustrated by engravings on wood and steel By Prof. Wiluam 
of the United States Naval Academy. In two roval octavo volumes. 

*' There exists at present no work on Spherical and Practical AstroL 
English language, adapted to the wants of the practicatl astronomer, or evei] 
advanced University student. While there are many elementary treatii«a ~ 
as text-books in a collegiate or academic course, some of them admintbly ac' 
this use, there are none which are intended to carry the stud«*nt beyond the ' 
and to give him that insight into the general theory and that familiKritf 
practical details of the subject which are indispensable to the working 

** Profesiior Chauvenet, who is well known to the scientific world as an «i 
tignt(»r and clear expounder of mathematical and astronomical subjects, hat; 
taken to supply this want. His work will n6t only be the most complete 
book on this subject that exists in the English language, but will cover ' 
ground occupied by the best modern German treati^tes on both Spherical 
tical Astronomy. The most recent investigations of American as well as 
astronomers wul be incorporated in the work. All the most useful prol 
be fully illustrated by numerical examples, based upon numbers derived fr 
observation, and carried out in the forms which appear to be most approved 
experienced computers. 

''The mathematical investigations will be illustrated by wood-cnts in the 
the text, but the most useful astronomical instruments will be exhibited in 
tailed steel engravings. Tliese engravings will be executed in the highest 
the art. The typography will be of cprresponding excellence. In short 
lishers confidently expect to issue a work which will at once be a valuable 
tion to the science of the country and a superior specimen of typographical 

** The manuscript of the work is already prepared, and it is proposed to co 
the mechanical execution as soon as a sufficient number of subscriptions are 
to warrant the undertaking. It is hoped that it will be ready for delivei^ 
Bcribers before the clo^ of the present year." 

Complete Writings of Thomas Say, on the Entomoloffy of (he Uniii 
EkJited by J. L. LkCo.ntb, Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences of] 
delphia. To be published by subscription. . 

**This Work will consist of 2 vols. 8vo, of about 1 100 pages and 65 Plates li| 
tng about 176 Figures. Having purchased the original Copperplates of tbs 
ican Entomology," the drawings of which are so universally admired, and 
being colored from Specimens in the possession of Dr. Le Conle (n4»t 
the old plates), it is believed that nothing will be wanting in the Illusti 
render them worthy of the praise of naturalists.*' H. Baillikrb, publia 
Broadway, New York. 

The complete Writings of Thoma» Say, on the Conchology of the Ifnitfii 
Edited by W. O. Binnkt, Member oC the Academy of Natural Sciences of T 
phia. This work consists of 252 papa of Text, and 75 Plates ctmtaining 32S 
^' It includes all the descriptions of genera and species ever published by 
and also all his figures. It will therefore be the first and only complete fl 
8ay*B Conchologiod Writings ever published, and the most extensive work' 
^neral Oonehologu of the United States, since the greater number of knovaj 
CMO tpedea o/mollusca were deacnbed^y YomT B^ Buiuisjt^ Pcbtitbtr. 
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XXXIV. — The Correlation of Physical, Chemical and Vital 
», and the Conservation of Force in Vital Phenomena; by 
SFH LeConte, Professor of Geol. and Chem. in the South 
>lina College, Columbia. 



lefore the American Association for the Advancement of Sdeooe, at the 
SprinjB^eld Meeting, August, 1859.) 

ITEB constantly changes its jferm — ^but is itself indestructi- 
oept by the same power which called it into being. The 
,uantity of matter exists in the universe at all times. So also 
hanges its ybrm constantly, but is itself indestructible, inca- 
of increase or diminution, and the same absolute amount 
e exists in the universe at all times and forever. The mu- 
•nvertibility of the various forms of force is called "correla- 
• forces." The invariability of the absolute amount in the 
of constant change is called " conservation of force." ^ This 
)le of correlation and conservation of force must be looked 
IS one of the grandest generalizations in modern science, 
ciple startling at first, but when clearly understood and 
grasped, almost axiomatic. It must be considered a 
ary truth, and as such is a legitimate basis of deductive 

correlation of physical forces is universally recognized as 
jiple in science, and not only so but has already been pra« 
5 of many beautiful and useful results ; but the correlation 
rsical and vital forces while generally recognized aa a 

rO SERIES, Vol. XXVm, No. 84.-NOV., 1869. 
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probable fact has only been speculated on in a vague and as jet 
unfruitful manner. The science of life is scarcely yet ripe for 
the legitimate extension of this principle over its domain. The 
most elaborate attempt of this kind which I have seen, is con- 
tained in the very remarkable and suggestive paper of Dr. Car- 
penter entitled "mutual relation of physical and vital forces," 
and published in Phil. Trans, for the year 1850. 

In the present paper I wish simply to present a few thoughte, 
which have originated in my own mind, in the course of reflec- 
tion on this subject, in the hope that they may prove suggestive 
to others. They have at least the merit of being uninfluenced 
by the writings of others — and therefore perhaps of presentioe 
the subject in a somewhat new light I sincerely wish I could 
present the matter in a more definite form, but it is certain that 
where a subject is not perfectly understood, the attempt to give 
our ideas more deflniteness also makes them more questionable. 
We are obliged to be content with a certain vagueness, in the 
hope that by the use of right methods a clearness will come 
after. We must gratefully accept the twilight in the hope that 
it marks the approach of the full light of day. 

There are four planes of material existence which may be re- 
garded as being raised one above the other. The first and lowest 
is the plane of elementary existence, the second the plane of chem- 
ical compounds, or mineral kingdom, thirds the plane of vegetable 
existence and fourth, of animal existence. Now it is apparently 
impossible for any known force in nature to raise matter through 
all these grades at once. On the contrary there is a special force 
adapted for the elevation of matter from each plane to the plane 
above. It is the special function of chemical affinity to raise 
matter from plane No. 1 to No. 2. All the changes too which 
take place upon plane No. 2 by the mutual reactions of bodies 
situated on that plane, are under the guidance and control of 
this force. It is the special prerogative of the force of vegetation 
— of vegetable life, to lift matter from No. 2 to No. 3, i. e., irom 
the condition of mineral matter to the higher condition of vege- 
table matter. All the changes which take place upon this plane, 
the laws of which constitute vegetable physiology, are under the 
guidance of this force. Finally, the force of animal life and 
that alone enjoys the privilege of lifting matter still higher into 
the 4th plane, i. e., the plane of animal existence. No force in 
nature can lift from No. 1 to No. 8, or from No. 2 to No. 4. 
Plants cannot feed entirely upon elementary matter, nor can 
animals feed upon mineral matter. The reason of this will be 
seen in the sequel. Thus it seems that after matter is raised 
from the elementary to the mineral condition, it requires an 
additional force of another and peculiar kind to raise it into 
the vegetable kingdom, and again another accession of force to 
raise it into the animal kingdom. These kingdoms are, there* 
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fore, truly represented as successive planes raised one aboye the 
other, thus : 

No. 4, Animal Kingdom. 

3, Vegetable Kingdom. 

2, Mineral Kiyigdom. 

1, Elements* 

If then it be admitted that this is the relative position of these 
planes — that it requires a greater and greater expenditure of 
lorce to maintain matter upon each successive plane, then it 
follows that any amount of matter returning to a tower plane by 
decomposition must set free or develop a force which may under 
favorable circumstances raise other matter from a lower to a higher 
condition. Or to express it by a mechanical illustration, a given 
amount of matter falling from one plane to any plane below, 
develops a force sufficient to raise an equal quantity of matter 
an equal height. Thus decomposition must in every case develop 
forcCy which force may take the form of heat as in combustion, 
or electricity as in electrolysis, or may expend itself in forming 
chemical compounds or even in organizing matter. 

Again, in the same manner as matter may be arranged in 
several distinct and graduated kingdoms, so it seems to me the 
forces of nature may also be properly divided into distinct 
groups arranged in a similar manner one above the other. These 
are tne physical^ the chemical and the vital forces. And as in the 
case of matter so also in the case oi force, it is impossible to pass 
directly from the lowest to the highest group without passing 
through the intermediate group. The conversion oi physical 
into vital force seen>s impossible without passing through the 
intermediate condition of chemical force. 

These are the simple principles upon which are based all that 
follows — principles which may possibly seem fanciful to some 
unfamiliar with the principle of conservation of force, but the 
number of phenomena which they consistently explain will I 
hope entitle them to serious thought. 

ist. It is well known that chemicfil elements, in wl>at is called 
the *' nascent condition" i. e., at the momient of liberation from 
previous combination, exhibit a peculiar energy of e^hemical 
affinity not exhibited under other circumstances. It seems to 
me that this is readily explicable on the principle of conserva- 
tion of force. At the moment of decomposition the chemical 
affinity which bound the element* together and which was be- 
fore satisfied, is suddenly left unsatisfied. There is an attraction 
set free which was before disguised— -a, force libfratf^d whicfc was 
before latent. If conditions favorable are present this force may 
preserve the form of chemical affinity, and expend itself in form- 
ing other chemical compounds; or even, as we shall see here- 
after, in organizing matten But if favorable conditions ope scA 
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present, tben it may take some other form of force, e. g^ heat or 
electricity, and therefore no longer exist as chemical affinity. The 
chemical affinity is said to be lost. To return to the mechanical 
illustration used above. Matter falling from plane No. 2 to 
plane No. 1 develops force sufficient to raise other matter from 
plane No. 1 to No. 2, but which in the absence of such matter 
may expend itself in heat or electricity or some other form of 
physical force. 

2nd. It is a fact, now well established, that the seed iD»germi- 
nation forms carbonic acid, and in doing so loses weight That 
is, the organized matter of the seed is partially decomposed^ a 
portion of its carbon uniting with the oxygen of the air to form 
carbonic acid. Now it is this decomposition which develops the 
force by which germination is effected. A portion of the or 
ffanic matter of the seed is decomposed. This decomposition sets 
free a force which suffices to organize the rest. The force neces- 
sary and therefore the amount of decomposition necessary in this 
case is small because the work to be accomplished is simply the 
change from one form of organic matter to another, or rather 
from organic to organized matter — to recur again to the fonner 
illustration, merely shifting a certain quantirv of matter from 
one place to another upon the plane No. 3. " But how," it may 
be asked, " is this decomposition brought about ?" This seems to 
be effected by the heat and perhaps Recording to Hunt) by the 
actinic rays of the sun.* Heat and actinic rays have been 
spoken of by many writers, e. g., by Carpenter and by Robert 
Hunt as the physical force which is changed into organizing 
force by means of the "substratum of an organized structure: 
but the peculiarity of the view which I now present, is that this 
conversion does not take place immediately^ but only through the 
mediation of another force more nearly allied to the vital, viz: chemical 
force. The food is laid up in the seed mostly in the form of 
starch. In the act of germination this starch is changed into 
sugar. Starch as is well known differs from sugar in two im- 
portant respects, viz., it is insoluble and it is more highly car- 
honized.\ Now according to the ordinary view, the onJy object 
of the partial decomposition is to change the food from an insol- 
uble to a soluble form — and this can oe done only by elimina- 
tion of a portion of the carbon in the form of carbonic acid. 
According to the view which I now present, the food is always 
laid up in a more highly carbonized condition than is wanted, in order 
mat force may be set free by elimination of superfluous carbon. Ac- 
cording to the ordinary view, if an insoluble food could be found, 
capable of conversion into the soluble form, without loss of car- 

♦ See Report by Robert Hunt on the growth of Plants, Rep. Brit Assoc, 184«, 
p. 83. 1847, p ao. 

f R<»bert Hunt, Rep. Brit Ass., 1847, p. 20-22. Carpenter, Comp. Phjrs^pt 288. 
HUliler, Cliem. An. and Veg. Ph>6., pp. 208, 28a 
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ihen germination of the seed might take place without 

weight, by the direct conversion of heat into vital force, 
ling to my view, decomposition and therefore loss oftveight, 
ItUeli/ necessary to develop the organizing force, the loss o{ 

being in fact the exact measure of that force. 

As soon as the plant develops green leaves, a complete 
( takes place in its mode of development It no longer 
••eight but increases in weight. It not only develops but 

The reason of this is, that the organizing force is no 
developed by decomposition of food laid up within its 
ssues, but by the decomposition of food taken ab extemo, 
ht is universally admitted to be the physical force con- 

in this decomposition. Farther, it is generally supposed 
lere is a direct and immediate conversion of light into 
>rce in the green leaves of plants. But evidently* this is 
iible, since the work done by the light is the separation of the 
nents carbon and oxygen. Light is therefore converted into 
. It is therefore the chemical aflBinitv thus set free which 
force immediately converted into vital force. The food of 
consists of carbonic acid, water and ammonia (COj, HO 
Hj,) or in some cases according to M. Ville of CO,, HO 
.* Sunlight acting through tne medium of the green 
of plants has the remarkable power of decomposing CO,. 
yrce t/iiLS set free from a latent condition, or tne chemical 
T of carbon in a nascent condition is the force by means of 

C, H, and N are raised to the organic condition.! To 

to my former illustration; matter (oxygen) falling from 
5ond to the first plane develops force sufficient to raise 
matter from the second to the third plane. Thus it is 
itly impossible on the principle of conservation of force that 

should feed entirely upon elementary matter; whereas ac- 
g to the ordinary view of the direct conversion of light 
rganizing force, there is no reason why plants should not 
ntirely on elements, except that one of them, carbon, is 
ble. 

There are many other phenomena of vegetable life which 
B a ready explanation on this theory. I have said that 
ht has the power of decomposing carbonic acid only in the 
eaves of plants. Pale plants, such as the Fungi among 
)gams ana the Monotropa among phsenogams, have no 

to decompose CO,. These plants, therefore, cannot feed 

) review of the controversy between 6oit89ins:au1t and Ville on this subject, 
iv. Arch, des Sci., vol. 80, p. 3(i5. Also Phil. Mh^., 4th ser., vol 18, p. 497. 
s Sci., 4th series*, vol 2. p. 357. Am. Jour. Scienc«», vol. 19, p. 409. Bib. 
rch. des Sci., vol. 28, p. 835. Ann. des Sci., 4th series, vol. 7, p. 6. 
imonia is also prtibably decomposed in the tissues of the leaves of plants, 
iter, correlation of physical and vital forces. Phil Trann., 1860, p. 782. See 
rren. Bib. Univ. Arch, des Sci.. new period, ToL 6, p. 84). This would of 
produce additional organizing fbroe. 
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upon chemical compounds — mineral matter. They must feed ujm 
organic maUerj which organic matter in its partial decomposition 
furnishes the force necessary for organization. If so, then this de- 
composition, as in the case of germination, must be attended 
with the elimination of CO,. Both of these are known to be 
facts. Pale plants do feed upon organic matter and do evolve 
CO,. The necessary connection of these facts with one another 
and with the principle of conservation of force, is now for the 
first time, as far as 1 know, brought out. The phenomena of 
nutrition in these plants is similar to that of seeos in germina- 
tion, except that the latter contains the organic matter already 
laid up within its own tissues, while the former derives it from 
decaying vegetable or animal matter taken ab extemo into its 
tissues. In this case too, as in germination, heat is apparently 
the physical force which effects the decomposition of the or^nic 
food, and which is therefore converted indirectly through chemi- 
cal into vital force. Light is actually unfavorable to this process, 
for light tends to decompose, not to form CO,. In both cases 
therefore the conditions favorable for nutrition are first, abund- 
ance of soluble organic matter, second, absence of light and 
presence of heat This is then apparently the true reason why 
germinating plants and pale plants avoid the light. These plants 
grow by the oxydation of carbon and formation of CO,. Light 
decomposes CO, and must therefore be antagonistic to its fonna* 
tion, and consequently to the growth of these plants. Whether 
or not this property of light is entirely limited by the condition 
of its acting through an organic tissue, is a question yet unde- 
termined. Heat we know is favorable to the oxydation of car- 
bon (combustion, fermentation, putrefaction, &c.,) under all 
circumstances. Has light an opposite property also under all 
circumstances, or is this opposite property or light limited to the 
condition of its acting through the medium of an organism ? I 
hope the experiments already commenced and still in progress, 
by my brother Prof. John LeConte, and published in the last 
proceedings and in the American Journal of Science and Arts, 
vol. 24, p. 317, will eventually furnish the means of solving this 
very important problem. I do not wish to anticipate the final 
results of these experiments, but it seems to me that the nega- 
tive results thus far obtained, rather support the view that the 
action of light is not thus limited. In all experiments on this 
subject the light and heat of the sun have been combined. Nov 
heat we know is favorable to combustion. The fact then that 
combined light and heat produced no effect, would seem to indi- 
cate that light counteracted the efiect of the heat of the sun. 

5th. Etiolated plants^ or plants artificially blanched by exclu- 
sion of light, exhibit the same phenomena and for the same 
reaaoQ. These plants cannot receive their organizing force 
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ovigh the decomposition of CO, bj sunlight : therefore they 

obliged to obtain it from decomposition of organio mat- 
Hence these plants require organic food, hence also they 
Ave CO 2 instead of oxygen. In this case also decomposition 
>rganic matter, with a separation of a portion of the carbon in 

form of CO,, furnishes the organizing force. In the absence 
luj external organic matter in the form of humus or manure, 
>lated plants like ^rminating seeds will feed for awhile upon 
;anic matter previously accumulated in their tissues in the 
m of starch and actually hse weight of solid matter.* 
Hh. In a most interesting and suggestive article in the Biblio- 
que^ Universelle (Archive des Sciences, +^ on the subject of 
QQus, M. Bisler shows in the most conclusive manner that 
;anic matter in a soluble condition (soluble humus) is taken 

by almost all plants. This fact had been previously proved 
jerimentally by Th. de Saussure, but having been denied by 
big, it has been very generally neglected by vegetable physi- 
gists. The doctrine of Liebig and of physiologists generally, 
.bat, except in case of pale plants, organic matter is decom- 
led into CO,, HO and ffHg, i. e., must fall into the mineral 
igdom before it can be absorbed and assimilated by plants, 
1 therefore that organic manures only supply the same sub- 
nces, and in exactly the same form, which are already sup- 
3d, but in insufficient quantities, by the atmosphere. But M. 
{ler repeats with great care the experiments of de Saussure, 
1 connrms the accuracy of his conclusions. Hyacinths and 
ler bulbs were placed with their roots suspended in water col- 
d with soluble extract of humus. When these plants were 
ced in the sun, the water became rapidly decolorized. Other 
»ts such as carrots, also germinating grains of wheat, were ob- 
ved to produce the same effects. An extract of humus was 
yyaed at a somewhat elevated temperature to sunlight under a 
1 glass. Microscopic plants developed in great abundance. 

long as these plants continued to develop the infusion was 
nsparent and did not putrefy in the slightest degree : and yet 
ire was a constant evolution of CO, as shown hj analysis of 
I air in the bell-glass. "Now the cellules formed in the liquid 
itained carbon. This carbon did not come from the CO, of 
i air, for the liquid, far from absorbing, disengaged CO,. There- 
9 the soluble humus must have furnished the carbon directly 
the vegetable cells." It could not have furnished it indirectly 
the form of CO, derived from decomposition of the organio 
iter, otherwise oxygeji instead of CO, would have been elimi** 
:ed. M. Risler thinks moreover that the embryo in germina- 
n takes up soluble organic matter in the form of humus iu 

♦ Cnrpenter, Corop. Phya., p. 285. 

t Bib. Un. Arch, des 8cl, ntw period, roL 1, p. 80ft, 
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addition to the soluble organic matter contained within the oo 
tyledons, and that the evolution of CO, by germinating seeds is 
due in part also to the oxjdation of bumus. Finally, according 
to the same author, the formation of roots in all plants, but 

Sarticularly those containing much starch or sugar, is due to the 
ii*ect absorption of humus, and not, as is generally supposed, by 
the fixation of carbon by means of light " In order says lio 
'^ that CO3 of the air should form these substances, it is neces- 
sary, in the beet and the potatoe, that there should be a descend- 
ing sap, which there is not." Moreover if the carbon was taken 
from the soil in the form of CO, there should be elimination of 
oxygen instead of evolution of CO,; but the converse is the fact 
as has been proved in the most indisputable manner by de Sans* 
sure and Boussingault.* 

Mulder is equally explicit in affirming that plants absorb solu- 
ble organic matter which is converted in the roots, by elimination 
of a portion of the carbon, into starch and sugar. — Miilder, pp. 
620, 664, 682. Thus according to these authors, sap is actuaUy 
elaborated by the roots from organic manures. 

Now according to the theory which I propose, this change 
from humus into starchy sugar or cellulose^ furnishes an addir 
tional life force. Humus is a more highly carbonized substance 
than either starch or cellulose. By the partial decomposition of 
humus in the tissues of the plant, with the elimination of a po^ 
tion of its carbon (removed by oxydation) a chemical force is set 
free which serves to assimilate the remainder. Hence, this process 
of evolution of GO, as we have already said, is opposed by 
light but favored by darkness and heat. Light favors the forma- 
tion of chlorophyll, of woody fibre, of essential oils, gums, &c; 
darkness, heat and organic manures, favor the formation of 
sugar, starch, &c. Hence the explanation of the well known 
fact that by covering up the lower portions of potatoe plants by 
heaping earth around them, many buds which would otherwise 
form leafy branches develop into tid>ers. Hence also the expla- 
nation of the equally well known fact that the roots of plants 
seek and grow most rapidly in the direction of most abundant 
food. If the sap is elaborated entirely in the leaves, it is difficult 
to understand why the descending sap should flow in greater 
abundance in one direction than another. But if sap is elabora- 
ted in the root itself it is easy to see why growth is most rapid in 
the direction of most abundant manure. It is easy to see, too, 
why roots avoid the light; since light decomposes CO, and 
therefore must be unfavorable to the formation of this substance. 

7th. It is a well known fact that the so-called respiration cf 
plants consists of two distinct and apparently opposite processes, 
1st, the absorption of CO, by the leaves and also in solution by 

* Bib. Un. Arch, dea Sciences, new series, yoL 1, p. 6. 
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the roots, the deoomposition of this GO, by means of light 
with the fixation of the carbon and the elmunation of the oxy- 
gen: 2nd, the recomposition and evolution of Co,. The decom- 
poeition of CO, undoubtedly takes place in the leares, but where 
the recomposition of CO, takes place is not so well ascertained. 
It is exhaled howerer, like the oxygen, from the leaves. The 
process of decomposition of CO, takes place only during the day 
as light is absolutely necessary for this process. The recompon- 
An of GO, takes place night and day, although its exhalation 
according to soqie observers seems to bHe more abundant during 
the night The process of decomposition of CO, is well under- 
stood — of that of recomposition our knowledge is very imperfect 
M. Bisler's explanation of this latter process seems most probable. 
Plants, we have seen, undoubtedly absorb soluble organic mat- 
ter, i e., humus. Humus we know is a more highly carbonized 
substance than cellulose or starch. This humus is therefore 
oxydized in the roots and interior of the trunk, away from light, 
by means of oxygen also absorbed by the roots and thus forms 
(JO,. This CO, then circulates in the sap to be exhaled by the 
leaves or perhaps to be again decomposed by sunlight in this 
organ. In the absence of light the wnole is exhaled undecom- 
posed. This readily accounts for the apparently greater exhala- 
tion of CO, during the night A series of well conducted ex- 
periments would test the truth of this view. If it is true, there 
should be a relation between the richness of the soil in organic 
manures and the amount of CO, exhaled. For a given amount 
of growth, the amount of CO, exhaled is the measure of the 
amount of food taken up in the form of organic matter, and the 
amount of oxvgen exhaled is the measure of the amount of food 
taken in the form of mineral matter. Or if the exhaled CO, is 
decomposed in the leaves during the day, then of course the 
difference between the amount exhaled during the night and day 
would enter as an element in the calculation. Also it would 
seem that those plants, especially, which frequent rich shady 
BOotSj slM>uId exhale proportionally more CO, and less oxygen, 
tnan those loving thin soils and sunny places. 

In plants then, there are ttoo sources of orgcmissing foree^ the 
relative proportion of which varies infinitely, according to the 
amount of light, heat, color of the plant and richness of the soil 
in organic matters. The two sources are immediately, 1st, the 
decomposition of CO,, 2nd, the decomposition of soluble highlv 
carbonized organic matter: remotely the two sources are light 
and heat In plants which first take possession of desert spota. 
bare rocks, &c., the first is the only source. In pale plants ana 
fungi the second is the only source ; but in most plants the two 
are combined in various proportions. The 1st must of course 
\)e considered the most fundamental and necessary, the 2nd being 
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evidently supplementary. The decomposition of CO, by sun- 
light may be considered as the original source of all y^etation, 
but in most of the higher orders of plants the process of nutritioii 
is expedited by the reabsorption of organic matter before it again 
returns to the condition of COj, HO and NH3. 

8th. The egg during incubation, absorbs oxygen, eyolves CO,, 
and probably HO, and loses weight. As the result of this evo- 
lution of COj we find the egg develops. What it lo9es in weight 
it gains in organization. Now what is the source of the oi^gani- 
zing force? It evidently bears a direct relatioji to the loss rf 
weight. Here also, then, we have partial decomposition JumiAr 
ing the necessary force. A portion of the organic matter, fidline 
from the organic to the mmeral plane, sets firee a force which 
raises the remaining portion into a slightly higher condition. 
Heat is evidently the physical force or agent which is trans- 
formed, not directly but indirectly^ through chemical affinity^ into 
vital force. In other words, heat is the agent which effects the 
necessary decomposition. The phenomena of development of 
the egg IS, therefore, very similar to that of the seed. 

9th. After the hoicking of the egg, the animal no longer loses 
weight ; because recomposition of food taken 06 extemo proceeds 
pari passu with decomposition. But in this case also deoompoeir 
tion supplies the force by which recomposition is effected^ and growth 
and development carried on. As this is an important point I 
will attempt.to explain it more fully. 

It is well known that in the animal body there are, going on 
constantljr, twb distinct and apparently opposite processes, vis, 
decomposition and recomposition of tne tissues ; and that the 
energy of the life is exactly in proportion to the rapidity of these 
processes. ^Tow according to the ordinary view, the animal body 
must be looked upon as the scene of continual strife between 
antagonistic forces chemical and vital; the former constantly 
tearing down and destroying, the latter as constantly building np 
and repairing the breach. In this unnatural warfare the chem- 
ical forces are constantly victorious, so that the vital forces are 
driven to the necessity of contenting themselves with the simple 
work of reparation. As cell after cell is destroyed by chemical 
forces, others are put in their place by vital forces, until finally 
the vital forces give up the unequal contest and death is the re- 
sult. I do not Know if this view is held by the best scientific 
minds at the present day, as a fact, but it certainly is generally 
regarded as the most convenient method of representing all the 

Ehenomena of animal life, and as such has passed into the best 
terature of the age. Certain it is however that the usnal 
belief^ even among the best physiologists, is that the animal tissue 
b in a state of unstable equilibrium ; that constant decomposition 
is the result of this instability, and that this decomposition and 
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me, crecUes the necessity of recomposition — in other words 
the necessity of food. But according to the view which 
propose, decomposition is necessary to develop the force by 
oiganization of food or nutrition is effected, and by whicn 
ious purely animal functions of the body are carried on — 
composition not only creates the necessity but at the same 
mishes the ^orce of recomposition. 
it will no doubt be objected that according to the princi- 
oonservation of force, decomposition of a given amount 
er can only effect the recomposition of an eq^ual amount— « 
^ven quantity of matter falling a given height, can only 
Q equal quantity an equal height : the whole force devel- 
y decomposition seems to be expended in maintaining the 
t a given position. How then can growth and animal 
go on ? The answer to this question is obvious enough 
ire recollect the nature of the food of animals. Animala 
jU known cannot feed upon mineral matter but only on 
ready organized, at least up to the vegetable condition, 
ten decomposition takes place, the animal matter returns 
5er to the vegetable condition from which it was immedi- 
lised, but to the mineral condition. It is decomposed into 

and urea. This last substance though not strictly a 

1 substance is far below the condition of vegetable matter. 
; is evident that a given quantity of mcUter falling down 
X condition of animal to that of mineral matter^ i e., from 
L to the 2nd plane, would develop force sufficient to lift a 
quantity of matter from the vegetable to the animal condi- 
e., from the 3rd to the 4th plane, and yet perhaps leave 
residual force unexpended. Thus it is possible, and not 
)6sible but certain, on the principle of conservation of 
hat decomposition of animal tissues should set iree, a 
i part of wnich is consumed in the recomposition of a 
unount of new matter and thus maintaining growth ; a 
I animal heat and a part in animal activity of all sorts. 

1 view of the case we see at once the absolute necessity 
9 food of animals should be organized. Upon the princi- 
conservation of force, growth and animal activity, in a 
mimal life, would otherwise be impossible, 
[lows also from the above, that the nigher the organization 
food the smaller the amount of force necessary \o effect 
^tion, and therefore the larger the amount of residual 
> be expended in animal heat and animal activity. In 
I find a ready explanation of the superior activity of car-^ 
s animals, and the loss of animal activity whiou results 
.te of domestication from the use of vegetable diet ; also 
supposed superior activity of men fed upon meat diet 
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10th. I have Bpoken thus &r of only one souroe of vital foroe 
in animals, viz., the decomposition of the tissues. I have attempted 
to show how, upon the principle of conservation of foice, this 
is sufBlcient to carry on the growth and the activity of the ioi- 
mal organism. But decomposition of the tissues, thousfa the 
ftindamental source — ^the souroe characteristic of and pecmiar to 
animals — of immediate and universal necessity in this kingdom, 
and in many cases sufficient of itself, is not the only sooroe. 
There is also in animals as in plants a supplemental aouice^ vii, 
the decomposition of food. 

It is well known that the food of animals consists of two kindi; 
the nitrogenous, such as albumen, fibrin, casein, &a, and the 
non^nitrogenous, such as &t, starch, su^, g^un, &c Acoordioff 
to all physiologists since Idebig, the mtrogenous alone are naed 
in the repair and growth of the tissues. The non-nitroffenouB are 
either quickly consumed in respiration, or else are laid op in 
the form of fat for future consumption in the same way. rlcm 
there can be no doubt that animals may live entirely on nitro- 
genous food ; in which case the whole vital force, whether for 
assimilation of food or for animal heat and animal activity, is 
derived from the decomposition of the tissues. This is the oaee 
also, apparently, in the starving animal, particularly if lean. Bat 
in almost all cases much food in the rorm of &t. starch, sugar, 
&c. (non-nitrogenous), is never transformed at all into tissoes^ 
but is taken into the olood, gradually decomposed, oxydised in 
the course of the circulation, changed into CO, and HO, and 
finally removed by exhalation from the lungs. Now what is 
the object of the non^nitrogenous food, since these do not fonn 
any part of the tissues but are again decomposed and thrown 
out of the system? The answer usually given is that such food 
is used in the animal economy solely as fuel to keep up the ani- 
mal heat. On this view it is difficult to see why this class d 
food should be used at all, especially in warm climatea Bat ac- 
cording to the view which I propose we have here an additional 
source of vital force. The decomposition of these ternary com* 

Eounds sets free a force which is used in organizing and aasimi* 
iting other matter (nitrogenous) and in producing animal ac- 
tivity and animal heat. As in plants, although the decomposi- 
tion of CO, by sunlight is all that is absolutely necessary for 
growth and development, yet the decomposition of organic food 
supplies an additional force which greatly increases the mgot 
and rapidity of vegetation ; so in animals, although deoomposi- 
tion of the tissues is all that is absolutely necessary to furnish the 
force of growth and the phenomena of animal life generally, yet 
the decomposition of non-nitrogenous organic ,/{>oo{ furnishes ad- 
ditional force by which growth and animal activity may be 
maintained without too great expenditure of the tissue& 
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11th. In what then consists the essential difference between 
animals and plants? There can be no doubt that it consists, 
generally, in their relations to one another and to the mineral 
kingdom. Plants occupy a middle ground between the mineral 
and animal kingdom — a necessary halting place for matter in its 
upward struggles. But when we attempt to define this relation 
more aocurately, the problem becomes much more difSlcult. It 
is indeed probable that no single distinction will be found tree 
from objection. The commonly received and, to a certain ex- 
tent, very correct idea is, that the essential distinction consists in 
their relation to CO,. Plants (ifcompose and animals recom- 
pose CO,. The beautiful manner in which the two kingdoms 
stand related to each other through these converse processes, is 
ftimiliar to all. But it is well known that most plants carry on 
both of these processes at the same time, while some, as fungi, 
pale plants, &c., only recompose CO, like animals. It seems to 
me that at least an eq^ually good fundamental distinction may be 
foand in this, that m plants the fundamental and necessary 
source of vital force is the decomposition of its mineral food ; 
while in animals the ftmdamental source of vital force is the de- 
composition of its tissues. It is true that in what I have called 
the supplementary source of vital force they seem to meet on 
common ground, viz., the decomposition of organic food; but 
even here there is this essential difference, that in plants this de- 
composition of organic food is only partial, and therefore fur- 
nishes not only force but material for organization ; while in 
animals the decomposition is complete and therefore furnishes 
oidj force. 

As a necessary result of the above, it would seem that the 
^^ vortex" of Cuvier is characteristic of animals. There seems no 
reason to believe that a tissue once formed in plants is ever de- 
composed and regenerated, as is the case in animals. When 
plant-cells decompose, the tissue dies. Hence the absolute neces- 
si^ of continvous growth in plants. In this kingdom life is syn- 
onymous with growth. There is no possibility of life without 
srowth. There is no such thing as determinate size, shape, or 
duration. There is no such thing as maturity, or if so, death 
takes place at the same instant As cell life is necessarily of 
short duration, and as there is no regeneration of tissues in 
plants, it is evident that the life of the tissues must be equally 
short Thus plant life can only be maintained by the continual 
formation of new tissue and a constant travelling of the vital 
force from the old to the new. In exogenous plants the direc- 
tion of travel is from the interior to the extenor ; in endogens 
from exterior to interior, and still more from below upwards by 
the continual addition of new matter at the apex. In fungi where 
there is no such superposition of new tissue upon the ola, where 
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growth takes place by multiplication of cells througlioat the 
whole plant — in other words, a true interstitial growth as in 
animals — since there is no regeneration of tissues, the duisticm 
of the life of the plant is limited by the duration of cell-life. 

The respiration of animals, also, differs essentially fix>m that of 
plants. At one time the absorption of GO, and exhalation of 

was called the respiration of plants. It is universally admit- 
ted now, however, tnat this is rather a process of aasimilaticQ 
than of respiration. The recomposition and exhalation of CO,, 
as soon as aiscovered, was very naturally likened to animal res- 
piration, and is in &ct looked upon by many, as for example 
the physiologist Carpenter, as a true respiration. But there is 
an essential difference between this and ammal respiration, which 

1 have already pointed out Its very significance is radically 
different. The essential object of ammal respiration is the re- 
moval of poisonous decomposed matters from the organism. 
The so-called respiration of plants, on the contrary, is rather a 
process of assimilation, since Dy it the too highly carbonized o^ 
ganic food, by the elimination of a portion of its carbon, is 
brought into a proper condition for oi^anization. A true respi- 
ration is necessarily connected with a change of the matter of 
the tissues — with the vortex of Cuvier — which has never been 
shown to exist in plants. It is true the exhalation of CO, has 
been looked upon by some physiologists as indicative of a re- 
generation of tissues, but I have already shown that this is 

J)robably not the case, but on the contrary that the CO, is 
brmed by the partial decomposition of highly carbonized or- 
ganic yborf. 

12th. The most natural condition of matter is evidently that of 
chemical compounds, i. e., the mineral kingdom. Matter separa- 
ted from force would exist, of course, only as elementary matter 
or on the first plane; but united with force, it is thereby raised into 
the second jilane and continues to exist most naturally there. 
The third plane is supplied from the second, and the fourth from 
the third. Thus it is evident that the quantity of matter is great- 
est on the second and least on the fourth plane. Thus nature 
may be likened to a pyramid, of which the mineral kingdom 
forms the base and the animal kingdom the apex. The absolute 
necessity of this arrangement on the principle of the conserva- 
tion of force may be thus expressed. Matter, force and energy 
are related to one another in physical and organic science some- 
what in the same manner as matter, velocity and mofoentum in 
mechanics. The whole energy remaining constant, the greater 
the intensity of the force (the elevation in the scale of existence) 
the less the quantity of matter. Thus necessarily results what 
I have called the pyramid of nature, upon which organic forces 
work upwards ana physical and chemical forces doumwards. 
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ISth. As the matter of organisms is not created by them, but 
is only so much matter withdrawn, borrowed as it were, from 
the common fand of matter, to be restored at death ; so also 
organic forces cannot be created by organisms, but must be re- 
garded as so much force abstracted from the common fund of 
^rce^ to be again restored, the whole of it, at death.^ If then 
yital force is only transformed physical force, is it not possible, 
it will be asked, that physical forces may generate organisms de 
novot Do not the views presented above support the doctrines 
of '* equivocal generation " and of the original creation of species 
b^ physical forces? I answer that the question of the ongina- 
tion of species is left exactly where it was found and where it 
must always remain, viz., utterly beyond the limits of human 
science. But although we can never hope by the light of science 
to know how organisms originated, still all that we do know of 
the laws of the organic and inorganic world seem to negative 
the idea that physical or chemical forces acting upon inorganic 
matter can produce them. Vital force is transformed physical 
force, true, but the necessary medium of this transformation is 
an organized £9ibric ; the necessary condition of the existence of 
vital force is therefore the previous existence of an organism. 
As the existence of physical forces cannot even be conceived 
without the previous existence of matter as its necessary ^• 
stnUum^ so the existence of vital force is inconceivable without 
the previous existence of an organized structure as its necessary 
substratum. In the words of Dr. Carpenter, " It is the speciality 
of the material substratum thus furnishing the medium or in- 
strument of the metamorphosis which establishes and must ever 
maintain a well marked boundary line between physical and 
vital forces. Starting with the ali^act notion of force as ema- 
nating at once from the Divine will ; we might say that this 
force operating through inorganic matter, manifests itself as 
electricity, magnetism, li^ht, heat, chemical affinity and mechan- 
ical motion; but that wnen directed through organized struc- 
toreSy it effects the operations of growth, development and chem- 
ioo-vital transformations." 

* Carpenter, FhiL Trans., 1850, p. 755. 
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Art. XXXV. — Beport on the JBay>laration of two PotsaeSj {tht Koo- 
tanie and Boundary Passes) of the JRocky Mountains in 1858; 
by Captain Blakiston, Boyal Artillery. (With a map.)* 

[We have been favored by Gteneral Sabine through Dr. 
A. D. Bache with an early copy of Captain Blakiston's Keport^ 
which with its accompanying map we take pleasure in bringing 
before our readers. Capt. B. was detached from his position m 
Magnetician to the expedition of Capt J. Palliser for exploring 
British N. America, for the purpose of taking command of the 
party whose adventures and discoveries he records. The Victo- 
ria Gold Metal of the Boyal Geographical Society has just been 
awarded to Captain Pdliser for the successful results of his ex- 
ploration of large tracts in British North America, and more 
p)articularly for the determination of the exiistenoe of these pne- 
tical passes across the Bocky Mountains within the British Ter 
ritories. 

The interest of Capt. Blakiston's Beport will not be diminidMd 
by the appendix we add to it from Sir R I. Muichison's anni- 
versary aadress, detailing some of the results of the Flalliser 
Expedition. — ^Eds.] 

On the 12th of August, 1858, 1 left the camp of the raiin 
body of the Exploring Expedition at the site of 6ow Fort, base 
of the Rocky Mountains, lat. 51° 9' N., long. 115° 20' W., and 
after crossing the Bow River by a ford about four miles above 
that point, I gained CTOund to the eastward, so as to get dear of 
the broken and wooaed country on the edge of the mountaina 

My party consisted of three Red River naif-breed voyageun^ 
Thomas Sinclair, Amable Hogg, and Charles Racette, besidee a 

* To H. BlmvALB, Esq., Under Secretary of State for th€ Cohmim. 

18, Ashlej Place, April 18, 1809. 

Sib, — ^I have the honor to enclose a Report which I have receired hr poet fros 
Captain Blakiston of the Royal Artillery, with a request that it shoiud be tni» 
xnittcd for the information of H. M. Qovemment. 

The Report, with Map and Sections, states the particulars of Captain Blakistoo*! 
Explorations of the Kootanie and Boundary Passes of the Rocky Mountaiiis ; the 
first known only by name, and the second unknown, except to the native ludian; 
the Kootanie Pass proving to be the most southern, ana by far the shortest yet 
known in the British territory. 

I have at the same time received from Captain Blakiston a coDtinuation of the 
magnetic observations which constituted his special duty, up to the date of the 
transmission of his letter. These evince the same care and skill which have cfaarae- 
terized his former observations. The results will be laid before the Royal Society, 
as those of his earlier observations have been. 

In the successful conduct of the exploration confided to him by Mr. Palliser, Cap- 
tain Blakiston has had an opportunity of manifesting his desire and capability of 
contributing towards the accomplishment of the Geographical objects of the expe- 
dition, which will, I trust, obtain for him the approval of U. M. Oovemment 

(Signed) EDWARD SABINE, MajorGeiMral, R. A. 
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Fbickwood Cree Indian ''James/' whom I had engaged as 
[lunter to the party. I had ten horses, five of which were used 
br riding, ana the rest carried the packs, containing a quantity 
>f ball and powder, tobacco, a few knives, and other articles of 
imall value for Indian trade ; also some dried meat and pemmi- 
san, with tea, sugar and salt, as well as two boxes containing 
ny instruments, books, &c. 

Soon after leaving Bow Biver, we crossed one of its tributa- 
ies, the Kananaskasis or Lake River, a rapid stream coming out 
if the mountains from the southwest ; here we saw the remains 
>f many wooden carts, which had been abandoned by a party 
>f emigrants from Bed River Settlement, under the late Mr. 
Fames Sinclair, on their way to the Columbia, in 1854, who had 
band it impossible to drag them further into the mountains 
This pass, I believe, follows the course of the river to its source, 
and is the one by which Sir George Simpson governor of the 
territories of the Hudson's Bay Company, as well as another 
party of emigrants crossed the Rocky Mountains in 1841. In 
the past season it was travelled bv Capt. Palliser. 

Tne forest consists of spruce (Abies alba), a small pine {P. Bank'- 
iiana% and another rough-Iookins Abies which grows to a large 
size, also a few balsam poplar, ana aspen. In travelling through 
these mountain for^ts, the greatest obstruction is the fallen 
timber, which lying about in all directions, causes much exertion 
to the horses, and confines them to a slow pace. During this 
first day's travel I noticed the devastating etfects of a tem- 
pest; numbers of trees had been blown down, and many broken 
short off. The work of destruction had evidently been of this 
year, but there were also signs of former work of the same 
character. 

The following day, our course still tending a good deal to the 
eastward, carried us farther and farther from the mountains, but 
we passed within twelve miles of a marked outlier, which from 
its peculiar form, I called ** The Family." After this as we 
travelled along through a partially wooded country, and rece- 
ding from the near hills which obstructed the view, a sharp peak 
entirely covered with snow, opened to us at about forty miles 
distance. The wind was from the westward, and to the east of 
the summit of the peak rested a mass of white cloud, which was 
very marked, for there were no other clouds to be seen, with the 
exception of a few light cirri over head. This attending cloud 
gave the mountain the appearance of an active volcano, and the 
effect against the clear sky was extremely beautiful. The phe- 
nomenon was caused by the aqueous vapor of the warm Pacific 
breeze, being condensed by the coldness of the snow, and ap- 
pearing as a cloud to the leeward of the peak. I took careful 
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bearing of this mountain, to which I gave the nmma of *' The 
Pyramid." 

We camped at the forks of a creek, called by our hunter the 
^' Strong Current." Here he was successful enough to urocnre a 
few fine mountain trout, which proved a yeir agreeable change 
to our ordinary fare, which consisted of dried buffalo meat, con- 
taining by no means too large a proportion of fat^ washed down 
by tea. loread was not in our bill of iare, and I may here sta^ 
that during the whole summer while travelling, with the excep- 
tion of two Sundays, I never tasted a morsel of farinaceous foolL 
This may appear astonishing, but when continually travelliDi^ 
with the appetite sharpened by a ride over the prairie in the 
cool breeze of the mountains, one becomes acccustomed to do 
without flour, salt, sugar, &c., which under other circumstanoei 
would be considered indispensable. 

The next day was Saturday ; we rose early, packed the horeei^ 
and made a start as usual about sunrise, and travelled on through 
much the same sort of country, the up-Ianda being generally 
wooded, while the bottoms were partially covered by scruD* 
willow and other bushes. We halted between 8 and 9 a. H. for 
breakfast, giving the horses a ''spell" of a couple of houreor 
so ; then startedagain, and gained a somewhat elevated positioD, 
from which we had an extensive view of a fine vallev, watered 
by two clear mountain streams, which as they peared the edge 
of the great plains, stretching probably without break for 700 
miles eastward, united, and witn mingled waters, pursued their 
course towards Bow River, ultimately to pour themselves into the 
icy basin of Hudson's Bay. We continued on until we reached 
the southernmost of the two creeks, within ten yards of which, 
under the sliade of some fine poplars, I pitched my small patrol 
tent. The valley bottom was a fine piece of prairie pasture for 
the horses, and presented a most suitable resting*plaoe for a 
Sunday camp. I had (for it was only two o'clock), halted in 
sufficient time to allow me to obtain an observation of the son 
during the afternoon for comparison with one I hoped to obtaia 
on the morrow, and so rate my chronometer. This importani 
instrument was carried each day, turn about, by one of the nen, 
who for that day did nothing else but carry it as carefully ei 
possible. I would recommend this plan to future explorers. In 
a large party, a few of the steadier nands should be selected for 
this service ; but the same man should never be obliged to cariy 
the instrument every day, lest he become careless; 

My ordinary moae of travelling, gave the horses six to seven 
hours* work per day, with the exception of Sundays. Frequent* 
ly I halted from breakfast till noon, in order to obtain an ob9e^ 
vation for latitude, in which case I camped later. I never, bovr- 
ever, gave up the plan which I adopted from the flrst^ of making 
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n early starts and getting the best part of the day's worfc over 
efore noon. There are many reasons in favor of it The 
orses were mostly Indian ponies, which are hardy and work 
'ell on grass. They grow somewhat lean while living out 
uring the severe winter weather, but fatten rapidly with the 
ppearance of the new grass in the spring. They are not accus- 
imed to shoes, but I had some on three of them, whose feet I 
>n8idered too much worn down for the rocky ground of the 
kountains. On camping, the horses after being watered, are left 
I themfelves for the night, the fore legs of those likely to wan- 
BT being hobbled with a piece of soft leather. They are very 
igacious in following a trail. The 15th of August was a 
unday. While continualljr travelling, it will be found that 
St one day in seven is required by man and horse, the former 
king advantage of it to wash and mend clothea 

The weather continued fine, and this day the thermometer 
166 to 86° in the shade, with a clear sky, and fresh breeze off 
le mountains in the afternoon, the day closing with a calm 
renintf. This mountain breeze appears to be a regular occur* 
ince oaring the fine summer weather of this season. On each 

three successive days of fine weather which we enjoyed at 
e site of Bow Fort, the morning was calm, at about 7^ A. K., 
j6 wind commenced lightly from about W.S.W. oflF the moun- 
ins, and gradually increasing in the middle of the day and 
lernoon it blew a fresh breeze from the same point, with usu- 
ly some cumuli over the mountains, which disappeared before 
Eushing the plains; in the evening the wind fell, and the night 
18 calm. The explanation of this phenomenon is the same as 
at of the sea breeze so unvarying m tropical islands, namelv, 
at as the sun gains altitude, the great plains which are entirelv 
airie become heated, and consequently, the air in contact with 
em ascends and is replaced by the cooler air from the moun- 
ins. 

Our general course for the next three days was a point east of 
ath, for we were now as far out from the mountains as our 
dian thought requisite. We were, however, within the out- 
ing ridges, which are numerous, and all run parallel to the 
rger ranges of the great chain, namely, S.S.E. Thus travelling 
6 course we were on, we had very seldom to surmount any 
ffh land, but passed along the valleys between these ridges. 
The country was less wooded than that previouslv passed, 
ing for a considerable part, fine prairie slopes. The main 
nge or watershed, as I supposed it to be, was occasionally visi- 
e, through g.^ps in the nearer mountains, at a distance of about 
irty miles. 

On the 16th our hunter was lucky enough to procure us some 
•h nieat in the shape of a wupite or wa-waskasew (red deer) 
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of the Crees. In order to lighten the burthen of the horses and 
preserve the meat, the bones were taken out, and it was cut into 
thin flakes and half-dried over the night camp fire. 

The same afternoon, as we arrived at Trap Creek, just above 
its junction with Hi^h Woods Biver, we found six tents of 
Thickwood Stone Indians who were just preparing their encamp- 
ment. We camped along with them, and as usual, when with 
or near an^ Indians, my flag, a St. George's Jack, was hoisted 
on a pole m front of the tent I gave them a present of some 
tobacco and fresh meat. These Stone Indians, with whom are 
associated also a few Crees, and whose hunting ground is the 
wooded and semi-wooded country along the base of the moun* 
tains, like the head-natives of the Saskatchawan, are a harmless 
and well disposed people towards the whites. Education has, 
thanks to the former Wesleyan missionary, the Bev. Mr. Ben- 
dall, and his successor the Bev. Thomas Wolsey, made some 
little progress amongst them ; a few being able to read and write 
the (Jree syllabic characters, now in general use among the 
missions of the northwest 

During the afternoon I held a talk with these Indians. I told 
them plainly for what reason we had been sent to the countrj; 
that Her Majesty was always glad to hear of their welfiire, and 
that any message which they might have for her, I would take 
down in writing. 

'' We are glad," said an old man, " that the great woman 
chief of the whites takes compassion upon us, we think she is 
ignorant of the way in which the traders treat us; they give us 
very little goods and ammunition for our furs and skins, and if 
this continues our children cannot live. We are poor, but we 
work well for the whites. The Indians of the plains treat ns 
badly and steal our horses, but we do nothing to them, for the 
minister tells us so." In answer to questions from myself, they 
said that they would wish white people to come and live among 
them, and teach them to farm, r^ake clothes, &c., so that *' their 
children might live," for the animals are getting every year more 
scarce. I may here state, that I have been fortunate enongh 
this year to fall in with many camps of the different tribes of 
Indians inhabiting this country, from whom I always obtained 
as much information as possible on their present state, and their 
wishes as to the future ; and I hope to draw up a report on the 
same for the information of H. M. Government; for without 
doubt, when deciding on the future of this country, some provi- 
sion should be made for the poor uncivilized beings, to whom hj 
right the soil belongs. 

From these Indians I obtained a pair of saddle-bags of which 
I was in want, and by giving in barter a little ammunition and 
obacco, I changed a lame horse which I had brought with me 
or that purpose, for a good strong Indian pony. 
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Crossing Spetchee or High-woods Eiver on leaving the In- 
dians in the morning, we travelled over undulating prairie all 
the forenoon, crossing another tributary of this river. During 
the latter part of the day, we passed through a narrow wooded 
ravine between rugged hills, covered with burned forest, and 
camped on a small creek. Here I determined to make a cache^ 
Therefore selecting a good thick spruce tree, we enclosed in a 
box some ammunition, tobacco, and a few other things, which 
with half the bag of pemmican still remaining intact, rolled up 
in a piece of buffalo robe, we suspended from a branch about 
fifteen feet from the ground. 

We were delayed some time next morning by some of the 
horses having strayed a disUmce into the woods during the 
ni^ht; however, when found they were quickly unhobbled, 
saddled, and packed, and we started not very long after our 
usual hour. The Indian trail led between numerous wooded 
ridges, but the greater part of the wood was burned. The soil 
of the valleys was usually a deep dark mould, supporting a 
luxuriant vegetation of the smaller plants. This is tne nature 
df most of these mountain valleys. Where the strata are up- 
heaved to the surface, the ground is of course rocky ; such is, 
however, not often the case m the valleys, but the lines of strata 
running along the ridges are distinctly visible even when the 
grass is growing, owing to the difference of color of the grass on 
the almost bare rock. The strata run in the direction of the 
ridges^ namely, a little east of south, and usually dip from, but 
io some few cases towards, the mountains, and at a considerable 
vertical angle. 

In the afternoon we passed close on the left hand a very re- 
markable feature ; it was a mass of rock projecting upwards from 
tiie top of a hill, and visible at a considerable distance ; from its 
peculiar form I called it the ** Chopping Blo^i." Soon after, we 
gained the height of land between the waters of the Spetchee 
and Mocowans, or Belly River, and the wide prairie valley of 
the latter broke upon our view. We descended a short distance 
and camped at the first wood and water. 

Before gaining Belly River in the morning, the quick and 
practised eye of the Indian caught sight of a herd of Buf&lo in 
the valley, he therefore went ahead, and by the time we had 
halted on the river, and I had obtained an observation, he had 
killed one animal. I remained here until noon, in order to ob- 
tain a meridian altitude, and so complete my observation for 
latitude and longitude, occupying a portion of the time in meas- 
uring the heights of the successive river levels with the aneroid 
barometer. 

These " river levels " are a very general feature in this portion 
of the Western Continent ; I have observed them on all parts of 
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the Saskatchawan above the forks, and its tributaries issaiD^ 
from the Bockj Mountains, as well as on the Kootanie forkcn 
the Columbia on the west side, and the Flathead River in the 
mountains, from an altitude of 1000 to upwards of 4200 feet 
above the sea. They are in some places very marked, and 
appear as a succession of steps from the bed of the river to the 
level of the plain above, often in sight for miles, and running 
horizontally along either side. The tread of the step is m 
greater or lesser width, the rise nearly always abrupt and well 
marked. They were very decided in the valley of Bow Biver 
at the base of the mountains, where they appeared cut with 
mathematical accuracy. 

The levels measured at Belly River were : — 

▲boTcCheNi. 

Present bed of the river, .... 40V4 

Ist, river level, 40 W 

2nd, " 41 ?• 

drd, the level of the valley, ... 4226 

These river levels are for the most part, on the lower portimia 
of the branches of the Saskatchawan, on a somewhat lai^ 
scale in vertical height, than near the sources. 

I was now on Belly River at about the same altitude as on 
Bow River at the site of Bow Fort, namely, 4000 feet above the 
sea, although eighty-seven miles (geographicul) in a direct line 
S.S E. from it. From this point the route of the party may he 
traced on the plan attached to this report. The plan does not 
include the country to the northward, which has no connection 
with the passes reported upon. I have, however, the whole 
country mapped on a smaller scale. 

The bed and sides of this river are rocky, the strata of hard 
gray sandstone, much inclined, and the current obstructed in 
places by immense granite boulders. We found no difficulty in 
crossing, the water though running swiftly, being not deeper 
than three feet, and about twenty-five yards across. 

Looking through the gap in the near range through which the 
river issues, I saw a conspicuously dome-shaped mountain, ft 
afterwards proved to be when seen from the plains, and also from 
the top of a mountain in the Kootanie pass, the highest and 
almost only peak rising above the others in this part of the 
mountains. After the distinguished British naturalist, I named 
it "Gould's Dome." The gap through which I had seen this 
mountain was in the eastern or near range, of very regular form, 
extending with the exception of this gap, for a aistance of five 
and twenty miles without break. The crest of the range was rf 
so regular a form, that no point could be selected as a peak, I 
therefore gave the whole the name of "Livingston's Range;'' it 
is a very marked feature when seen from the forks of Belly 
River and the plain outside. . 
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On leaving Belly River we rose considerably, and keeping 
along under Livingston's Bange, the sun had dropped behina 
this great curtain before we camped* The spot was 640 feet 
above Belly River which we had left behind to the northward. 
Looking to the mountains ahead of us, I picked out the most 
prominent, and took bearings of them before the Indian who 
was in the rear hunting, came up. There were two near one 
another bearing thirty miles soutn, one of which, from the re- 
aemblance to a castle on its summit, I named *^ Castle Moun- 
tain ;" to the east of these, but at a greater distance a portion of 
the mountains stretched out to the eastward. From reports 
which I had previously heard, I took the most easterly one 
standing by itself to be the "Chief's Mountain," which the 
Lidian on coming up confirmed, and pointed out the place where 
on the morrow we should turn into the mountains. 

This of&et range occurs, as I afterwards discovered, just at the 
49th parallel or International Boundary line. 

The morning of the 20th of August was thick and hazy, with 
occasional showers of rain, which entirely prevented me from 
obtaining the good view of the country which I had hoped for, 
having seen but little in the uncertain light of the previous 
evening. I therefore travelled on, crossed Crow Nest River, and 
0oon after noon gained the entrance of the Kootanie pass, where 
another of the branches of Belly River issues from the moun- 
tains. Here we struck a narrow but tolerably well beaten track, 
which the Indian informed us was the Kootanie trail, by which 
the Indians had crossed the mountains in the past spring. 
Making a turn therefore to the W.S.W., nearly at right angles 
to our former course, we followed this track which led up a nar- 
row valley along the left bank of the river and between high 
wooded hills ; the travelling was good, for we were on the even 
grassy river levels, and we camped at a spot where a small 
mountain stream entered the river from the north. 

"We were now fairly in the mountains, and had already over- 
passed the spot where our Indian guide knew anything of the 
road but by report ; he knew that if all went right we should be 
some three or tour days in crossing, and had been told that there 
was but one track, and that we were not likely to miss it. It 
may be asked why was I without a guide ? The fact was, that a 

Slide had been allotted to me by Capt. Palliser, but on leaving 
e camp of the expedition on Bow River, I had started without 
him on account ot the sickness of his wife. He promised to 
•tart the following morning and overtake the party, which he 
fiiiled to do. It will be seen subsequently, however, that I did 
not suffer by his absence, and I am now glad that he was not of 
the party, for I have no great faith in the so-called ** guides," 
and think they are seldom worth their pay. 
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The entrance of this pass is in latitude 49^ 34' N., and longi- 
tude 114° 84' W., being (consequently) forty English miles north 
of the Boundary line. I have omitted to insert the latitude and 
longitude of points where I obtained observations, because by 
referring to the map, the geographical position of any place may 
be seen. 

We started at 5.40 in the morning with the sky overcast, and 
a drizzling rain, and soon entered thick woods and uneven 
ground, with a great many fallen trees, which caused the horses 
to travel slowly. We continued travelling in this way and grad- 
ually ascending along the course of a small creek running into 
Bail way Eiver, which we had left where the trail parted from it; 
this river was so named by me from the striking advantage 
offered by its " levels" for tne entry of a railway into the moan- 
tains, (jradually the stream became less and less until after 
gaining considerable altitude it dwindled into a small quantity 
of water falling in a cascade. Here we passed Hero's Clifl^ an 
enormous vertical escarpment, facing the east, of hard red sand- 
stone or quartzite, with the strata dipping at least 45^ to the 
west. We now rose rapidly as will oe seen by reference to 
Section No. 1, (the Kootanie Pass) ; the trees became smaller, 
and we soon reached the region of rock and alpine plants; here 
were some large patches of snow and a couple of ponds of dear 
water ; we passed over a quantity of debris of hard grey lime* 
stone of which the peaks on our right hand, namely, to the 
N. W., were composea. As we were now clear of all shelter, we 
felt the cold damp east wind, which blew a fresh breeze, and 
drove along scudding clouds which prevented any extensive 
view. We were now on the watershed of the mountains, the 
great axis of America ; a few steps farther and I gave a loud 
shout as I caught the first glimpse, in a deep valley as it were 
at my feet, of a feeder of the Pacific Ocean. It was the Flathead 
River, a tributary of the Columbia. At the same moment the 
shots of my men^ guns echoing among the rocks announced the 
passage of the first white man over the Kootanie Pass. I halted 
for the purpose of reading the barometer, which shewed an alti- 
tude of 5960 feet. It was just five hours since leaving our pre- 
vious night's camp, at an altitude of 4100 feet. 

This is no place for a dissertation on the physical geography 
of North America, but I may simply state, that in that portion 
of the Bocky Mountains, comprised between the parallels of 46® 
and 64° north latitude, rise the four great rivers of the conti- 
nent, namely, the Mackenzie, running north to the Arctic 
Ocean, the Saskatchawan east to Hudson's Bay, the Columbia 
west to the Pacific, and the Missouri south to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico; thus we may say, that in a certain sense that portion of the 
mountains is the culminating point of North Ajnerica^ and I 
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yw, on the Kootanie Pass, stood as nearly as possible in the 
intra of it. 

A rapid descent of two hours brought us to the Flathead 
iver, a clear and quick running stream, dividing a beautiful 
irtiaily wooded valley enclosed by mountains ; here we halted 
K>n after mid-day, having passed the great watershed, and de- 
luded again 1400 feet without breakfast 
During Sunday I did not move from my pleasant camp, 
here w&s wood, good water, and good pasturage, everything to 
5 desired by the traveller. I was engaged in obtaining obser- 
itions ibr latitude and longitude, and computing them, writing 
p my notes, &c. ; and I also made a sketch of the mountains 
irer which we had passed the previous day. The men brought 
; some ducks, grouse and trout, which made an agreeable 
lange in our diet; two or three humming birds were seen 
x>ut the camp. 

The track now led up to the course of Flathead River, through 
lick forests with occasional openings, crossing several mountain 
reams, feeders of the river. We halted for breakfast on an open 
ece of swampy ground. On moving forward again we plunged 
to thick forests, where the track was greatly obstructed by 
lien timber. The Kootanies cut through a good many of the 
Hen sticks to allow of the passage of their horses, but still the 
"eater number remain as they fall, and cause much twisting, 
rning, and branching of the track. We ascended gradually, 
lasing a few fine pieces of open meadow, until we arrived near 
jd bead waters of the river, when the different streams com- 
Ming it became mere mountain torrents. Here we commenced 
steep ascent, the path ascending in a zig-zag up the hill ; the 
aes, mostly spruce and fir, became smaller until we gained the 
immit of this knife-like ridge, from which an extensive view 
' the mountains was obtained. I halted to contemplate the 
ene, take bearings, and read the barometer, which shewed an 
titade of 6100 feet. All appeared, however, utter confusion, 
ich slight differences were there between the different moun- 
ins and ridges. One peak alone shewed itself above the gen- 
•al surface. It lay to tne northward about thirty miles distant, 
id I recognized it as "Gould's Dome," which I had previously 
imarked from the edge of the plains. I estimated it to be not 
ore than 1000 feet above my present position which would 
ve it an altitude of about 7000 feet The rest of the moim- 
ins appeared all about the same level, and but few of greater 
titude than the ridge from which I surveyed them ; there were 
isible the main range or watershed, then a number of ridges 
id mountains densely wooded, and of somewhat less elevation ; 
ter which, to the westward, higher mountains, the ranges gen- 
tly taking a N.N.W. and S.S.E. direction^ Such was the 
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scene to the north of my position, but to the southward the 
mountains appeared to have no general direction, as many run- 
ning crosswise as lengthwise. I was now on a height ot land 
between two branches of the Columbia; the nx^k was the same 
hard gray sandstone we had observed all along the base of the 
mountains on the east side, no granite showing itself anywhere^ 

Heavy dark clouds were gathering rapidly, and the loader 
and louder rumblings of thunder warned us of an approaching 
storm. We had descended but a few yards of the great western 
slope when the tempest broke with all its violence, and we were 
wet to the skin in a few moments; my own habiliments were 
far from waterproof, being simply a flannel shirty a pair of 
leather trowsers, with a striped cotton shirt over all. The de- 
scent was very steep, the horses having in some places difficulty 
in keeping their legs, although the path was zig-zag; and the 
continual descending on foot was very trying to the legs. After 
some distance, however, the descent became less steep, and we 
continued our course for a couple of hours before coming to any 
place fit for camping. Although camping in the woods is always 
to be avoided with horses, we were at length induced to halt 
from the appearance of some old skeletons of Indian lodges, not 
knowing how far we might have to travel before coming to any 
open place ; and we camped, for the first time, in a Colombiaa 
forest. 

The change in the vegetation was first made evident to me on 
descending the mountain, by the appearance of a beautiful and 
regularly Ibrmed cedar, which for the sake of remembering the 
tree, I then called the ** Columbian Cedar." It flourished at an 
altitude of about 5000 feet, and I subsequently observed it as 
low as 3000, but I feel doubtful as to whether it descends to the 
Tobacco Plains. Besides this I found, to me, a new Abies some- 
thing like the Balsam Fir of the Atlantic slope, but with a rough 
bark, and growing to a large size; the Spruce and sappoeed 
Bank's Pine remained with a few Balsam Poplar and Birch, 
some of good size; also Maple and Alder as underwood. A 
new Larch appeared, an elegant tree ; and around our camp 
were the dead stems of many deprived of life, no doubt in years 
past by fire, rising to an immense height, and tapering upwards 
perfectly straight, without a limb, to a fine point. 

The next day we travelled on through these forests, contin- 
ually descending, and before noon arrived at Wigwam River, 
where it passes between two high rocky hills, which, from their 
imposing appearance from this spot I called the North and South 
Blutfs. The bed of the river was deeply cut in the valley and 
exposed grand sand cliffs from two to three hundred feet in 
height, portions of these cliffs were broken, and pinnacles and 
blocks of different forms were left, having at a short distance s 
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St fiintastic appearance. The track leaving the river and as- 
iding a steep bank, carried us for five miles over a very rocky 
ce of country, where the trees were of stunted growth from 
nt of soil, to the junction of Wigwam River with the Koota- 
Fork of the Columbia. The former was forty yards wide 

I two to three feet deep^ and the latter sixty yards across with 
epth of four to six feet, both running with a swifl current, 
if beds being rocky and stony. The Kootanie Fork could 
seen coming down a valley from the N.N.W., from near a 

II marked mountain about twenty-seven miles distant, which 
been called ** The Steeples," or Mount Sabine. I believe 

t not far above the Wigwam tribucary another called the Elk 
^er comes in fix)m the north, down a long narrow valley in 
mountains. We descended about 300 feet, crossed the small 
3r, and having lost the trail, camped for the night, the Indian's 
nion being that we must also cross the main river, which 
lid have occupied more time than the decreasing davlight 
lid allow us. On going lower down the river in search of a 
ter crossing place, 1 luckily struck on the proper trail leading 
the side of the river bank towards the south ; so we turned 
hat night with the satisfaction that we were still to travel in 
morning on dry land. 

^o the west of us, on the other side of the river, was a level, 
tiall y wooded country, a portion of the Tobaca) ^Plains, which 
vill oe seen by reference to the plan, is a tract of country of 
ut ten miles in width, stretching from near Mount Sabine on 
north, to the southward of the Boundary Line, bounded on 
west by low wooded hills, and skirting the feet of Galton's 
Lge on the east The Kootanie Fork in its southern course, 
r the entry of Wigwam Kiver, traverses these plains, 
leing now at the western extremity of the Kootanie Pass, I 
pause to point out the capabilities it affords for a railway 
»8 the mountains within the British possessions. I should 
nise that I have not sufficient evidence to be able to state 
; the Kootanie Pass is absolutely the most advantageous place 
the crossing of a railroad from the Saskatchawan Plains to 
Pacific, because the mountains to the north have not yet 
1 sufficiently explored ; but I am able to say that it is the 
t southern line within the British territory, and, as yet, by 
the shortest; moreover, I have every reason to believe, that 
most suitable portion of the mountains for the passage of a 
tmmJ will be found to the south of Bow Biver. 
he Kootanie Pass crosses the Kocky Mountains from the 
ftt Saskatchawan Plains on the east, to the Tobacco Plains 
be west, its extremity on the former side bein": forty, and on 
latter, eighteen English miles, to the northward of the Inter- 
onal Boundaxy, the 49th parallel of north latitude. Its 
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lengtli is 40 geographical, or nearly 47 English miles, extending 
from longitude 114^ 84' to 116° 24' W. It leaves the Snskatch- 
awan Plains where they have an altitude of about 4000 feet 
above the sea, rises 2000 feet to the watershed of the mountains, 
descends to Flathead River, again to an altitude of 4000, follows 
up this river to its head waters, then crosses a precipitous ridge, 
reaching an altitude of 6000 feet ; it then descends the great 
western slope, falling 2000 feet in two miles of horizontal dis- 
tance, after which, by a nearly uniform grade of 100 feet per 
geographical mile, it gains the Tobacco Plains at the point where 
file Wig warn branch enters Kootanie River. 

By reference to section No. 1, it will be seen that there are 
three obstacles to the passage of a railroad ; namely, two moun- 
tains and one steep slope. As to the mountains, they could, I 
consider, without difficulty be pierced by tunnels; the great 
western slope is a more serious obstacle ; however, in the follow- 
ing details I hope to show that it also may be overcome. 

From the forks of Belly River on the east side, the line would 
traverse the gradually ascending prairie to the entrance of the 
pass where Railway River issues from the mountains. This 
river would be followed up with a grade of 1 in 180, or 34 feet 
per geogmphical mile for 7^ miles, the "river levels" affording 
considerable advantages ; leaving this river it would follow the 
course of my track marked on the map. A cutting of about 3^ 
miles would lead to a tunnel of nearly five miles in length, which 
would pierce the Watershed mountain, and come out in the val- 
ley of Flathead River, the whole having a grade of 1 in 180, or 
47 feet per geographical mile. On emerging into the valley, the 
line would skirt the base of the mountains to the north of the 
track, thereby avoiding a steep descent, then following up the 
river with a grade of 40 feet per geographical mile it would 
reach the rise of the western ridge, at a height of 5,100 feet 
above the sea. This would be the culminating point of the line, 
from which in a distance of ten geographical miles, it has to M 
1,900 feet to the North and South Bluff, and after that, hy a 
slope of 54 feet per geographical mile for five miles to reach the 
Tooacco Plains, crossing the Kootanie Fork by a bridge. This 
I propose to accomplish in the following manner. From the 
culminating point, to pierce the ridge by a tunnel of three geo- 
gra}>hical miles, and continue the line along the side of the hills 
to the north of the track, until reaching the North Bluff, the 
whole with a grade of 190 feet per geographical mile. This por- 
tion of the line of ten geographical miles, would have to be 
worked by a wire rope, and one or more stationary engines. 
Regarding the remaining five miles to the west of the North and 
South Bluffs, a careful survey is required to determine whether 
a grade not too steep for locomotives can be made. My meas- 
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nrements, taken with so uncertain an instrument as an aneroid 
barometer, must not be depended on to a few feet; they give 
a fall of 54 feet per geographical mile, or 1 in 112. 

As regards the country to the west of Kootanie Fork, I can 
say nothing, but that no mountains were visible to the distance 
I could see ; neither have I any personal knowledge of the Sas- 
katchawan Plains to the eastww^ of the forks of Belly River. 
But it is probable that these great prairies stretch without break 
from this point to the Red River settlement, and that in the con- 
struction of a railroad, little more labor would be required than 
that of laying down the rails. The following statement of dis- 
tances to be traversed by a railroad to the Pacific within the 
British territories may be of interest : — 

Geog. miles. 

Lake Superior to Red River settlement, ... 8*20 

Red River settlement^ vid elbow of south branch of ) h^^ 
Saskatchawan to Rocky Mountains, * ~ ) 

Kootanie Pass, -- 40 

West end of Kootanie Pass to mouth of Frazer's ) ^^^ 



River, Gulf of Georgia, 



\ 



Total, Lake Superior to Pacific, - - 1360 

Probable length of railroad, 2300 English miles. 

Thus it will be seen that out of the whole distance one-half is 
over level prairies, and but 40 miles throujgh mountains. 

To resume the narrative of my journey : On the morning of 
the 25th of August, at starting we were obliged to climb the face 
of a steep hill-side for the purpose of keeping on the left bank 
of the Kootanie Fork, which here sweeps in close under an outer 
range of the mountains, having a north and south direction, and 
which I have called "Galton's Range," We gained a consider- 
able altitude above the river, which ran at our feet, and of whose 
course I had a view for some distance. The banks were vertical 
and rocky, and the stream appeared to continue swift;. Both 
horses and men had enough to clo in climbing up, and then com- 
ing down again from the heights. I was well repaid for my 
climb by the remainder of the day's travel, which was through 
magnificent open forests with patches of prairie, sometimes of 
considerable extent. These forests were tne finest it had been 
my good fortune to see. A splendid species of pine and the 
larch previously spoken of^ with their bright rea barks, rose 
from the grouna at ample distances; no brushwood encumbered 
their feet or offered impediment to the progress of wagons, which 
might move in every direction. 

As we advanced along the prairie the trail forked, and our 
Tndian took the branch which led nearest the river, as from in- 
formation he had received, he believed it to be that which led 
to the trading post. Towards evening, according to my reckon- 
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ing, we crossed the Boundary Line, and camped abotit two miles 

within the American territory, and not more than a mile from 

the river. In a few minutes, a Kootanie Indian eame to as on 

horseback. My Indian guide ** James," knowing but a fev 

words of his language, and a little Blackfoot, and he not know- 

ing one word of Cree, we had some difficulty in comprehending 

that he wished to inform us that there were no people at the 

trading post, which he described as being quite close. A small 

present of tobacco and something to ent were thankfully received 

oy him, and he took his leave. Shortly after there came sevenl 

more from the same camp, having a chief among them. The^ 

were mounted on good looking horses, and raced up to our camp 

as hard as they could gallop, no doubt with the idea of creating 

an impression. The evening was spent in a talk with them, one 

of them understanding BlacKfoot It was dark before they took 

their departure, having promised that they would meet us in the 

morning at the trading post, to guide us to their camp, where 

they wished us much to come, saying they had some provisional 

f'oUowing the track still S.S.W. the following morning ins 

thick fog, we came on the river, and within a few hundred yards 

found three diminutive log houses. Two of them, not over ten 

feet scjuare, had evidently been used for dwellings, and to enter 

them it was necessary to crawl through a hole as an apology for 

a door; the other, somewhat larger, without a chimney, we 

were informed was the Kootanie chapel which had been erected 

the previous spring when a priest was there. 

The Kootaiiies afterwards informed me that white people 
always come in the fall, remaining for the winter trading with 
them, and returning to Col ville, eight or ten days' journey, in 
the spring. These are the Hudson's Bay Company's people, and 
this post is the same that figures on maps in lar^e letters as ''Fort 
Kootanie." I remained here till noon, and obtamed observations, 
which placed the post in latitude 48° 55''6 N., and longitude 
116° 3r W., thus a little over five English miles south of Uie 
Boundary. 

In the afternoon I rode four miles across prairie in an easterly 
direction with a chief, the pack animals following, and arrived 
at the Kootanie Camp, where I was under the necessity of shak- 
ing hands with every man, woman and child. The people had 
a rather dirty and wretched appearance, but their herds of horses, 
and some few horned cattle, showed that they were not poor. 

Having pitched my tent at a short distance from the lodges of 
the Indians, which were in a pleasant situation near a small 
stream with some woods along it at the base of Gal ton's Bange, 
I was soon inundated with presents of berries dried and fi^, 
dried and pounded meat, ana cow's milk. Of course, although 
no payment was asked, I paid these people for their food in to- 
bacco, ammunition, &c. 
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Seeing that there was no chance of starving, I determined on 
remaining here some days for the sake of the horses ; the next 
five days were therefore spent in trading, and exchanging liorses, 
buying provisions, &c., and obtaining by actual observation and 
Inaian report, such knowledge of the country as I was enabled 
to do. 

The weather was fine, and generally calm, but rather warm, 
the thermometer ranging from 47® to 82° in the shade. I should 
have said, that in my passage over the mountains, I had expe- 
rienced no cold nights, the temperature at sunrise being usually 
about 50®, once only so low as 37°. 

I made an excursion to the north of the boundary with my 
sextant, to obtain as near as possible the precise position of the 
line; I found no remarkable feature to mark it, but noted the 
place where it crossed the hills. I also obtained a sketch of the 
mountains to the northward, Mount Sabine, or as I had myself 
named it from its peculiar form, ** The Steeples," standing out 
quite distinct from the rest. I may here say, that it was in the 
neighborhood of this mountain, that Capt. Palliser, following the 
old Emigrant Pass which he had entered at Bow river, emerged 
fit>m the mountains after a six or eight days' journey ; he then, 
without however coming to the mouth of the Wigwam branch 
of the Kootanie river, the true entrance of the pass, recrossed 
by the Kootanie Pass, which I had previously explored. 

I found the Kootanies communicative, and from them gathered 
the foll-»wing information: — 

That Colville, an American settlement on the Columbia, was 
about eight or ten days' journey with pack horses, and that they 
oould descend to it oy the river in canoes, but there were too 
many falls and rapids to admit of its being ascended ; that the 
Flatnead Biver, which I followed up in the mountains, runs to 
the south and joins Clark's Fork ot the Columbia, in which is 
the Flathead Mission, which they described as three days' riding 
soutli of this; that there are large lakes to the northwest of the 
Kootanie Post, from one of which a small river flows and joins 
the Kootanie Fork, before it falls into Clark's Fork. 

They also told me that there was a pass entering the moun« 
tains a little to the southward of their camp, and which came 
out on the cast side near the Chief's Mountain ; that there were 
long hills, but not so steep as the Kootanie Pass, and that they 
used it sometimes when the horses were heavily loaded. This 
information of another pass* in a portion of the mountains that 
I knew should be explored, caused me at once to decide on re- 
crossing the mountams by this pass, although I knew that it 
must be wholly or partially on American ground, I therefore 
prevailed upon a i^ootanie to accompany the party across as 
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There are some considerable tracts of the Tobacco Plains wbich 
are prairie ; the grass however, does not grow close and thick, 
but in small bunches with bare ground between, and the pasture 
is nothing to be compared to that at the base of the mountaiDS 
on the east side. This is perhaps chiefly owing to the nature of 
the soil, which in the latter case, is a black mould, while on the 
Tobacco Plains it is sandy, and in most parts stony ; at this sea- 
son the grass was quite dried up and yellow. 

Aa to the Kootanie Indians, their language at once strikes one 
as being most guttural and unpronounceable by a European, 
every word appearing to be brought up with difficulty from their 
lowest extremities. 

They are nearly all baptized Roman Catholics, and are most 
particular in their attendance at morning and evening prayers, 
to which they are summoned by a small hand-bell. They always 
pray before eating. On the Sunday that I. spent with them, their 
service, in which is a good deal of singing, lasted a considerable 
time ; one of their number preached, ana seemed to be well at- 
tended to. 

Their food at this season appears to be almost entirely berries, 
namely, the **Sasketoom" oi the Crees, a delicious fruit, and a 
small species of cherry ; also a sweet root, which they obtain to 
the southward. 

They grow some little wheat, and a few peas ; a patch of the 
former, about forty yards sauare, which I saw near their camp, 
although rather small headed, looked well, a proof that this 
grain thrives in latitude 49^ at an altitude of 2500 feet above 
the sea. 

They possess more horses than any Indians I have seen or 
heard of on the east side, a camp of only six tents, having about 
150, old and young. They also, in their treatment, are kind to, 
and show some knowledge of the animal. They are adepts at 
throwing the lasso, being brought up from their youth to its use. 
They possess a certain amount of domestic cattle, six tents hav- 
ing twelve or sixteen head ; and I heard of some individuals at 
a distant camp, who owned as many as twenty or thirty each. 

They are perfectly honest, and do not beg, qualities which I 
have never before met with in any Indians. I extract the following 
fron my journal, written on the spot: — "On taking leAve of the 
Kootanies, with whom I have been camped for nearly a week, 
it is but justice to say, that they have behaved in a very civil 
and hospitable manner, and althougb our clothes and other arti- 
cles have been lying about in all directions, we have (with the 
exception of some hide lines, moccasins, and other articles of 
leather, which the half starved dogs have eaten) not lost a single 
article." Whether this honesty is to be attributed to the knowl- 
edge of Christianity spread among them by the ministers of the 
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Soman Catholic church, or whether it is innate in them, I can 
aly say that it is a great contrast to the effect produced by the 
lissions in the Indian territory on the east side. 

The Tobacco Plains form the country of the Kootanies, but 
irery spring and fall they cross the mountains to the Saskatcha- 
an Plains for the purpose of killing buffalo; they return with 
ipplies of dried meat, &c., with which they trade for blankets, 
nives, tobacco, &c., with the Hudson's Bay Company's traders 
; the Kootanie Post. Thev also sometimes cross during the 
.Iter part of winter, when tliere is sufficient crust on the deep 
low of the mountains, on snow shoes, also for the purpose of 
:)taining provisions, for there is little or no game on the west 
de. 

On the 2d of September, T set out on my return journey across 
le mountains. The morning was clear and sharp, the ther- 
lometer being two degrees below freezing. After I had lost 
ght of the Kootanie camp, and was riding ahead of my party 
11 a S.S.E. course over undulating prairie, I felt satisfied that I 
ad done all that came under the spirit of my instructions, and 
'^as happy to be able to recross the mountains by another unex- 
lored route ; my only regret was that this time it was not my 
lie to see the Pacific. 

Leaving the Tobacco Plains at a point where they were pretty 
bickly wooded we followed a narrow trail, which, turning the 
outh end of Galton's Range, followed up a small creek towards 
be north end. We crossed a considerable mountain stream 
oming down a valley from the north, which as it may be of use 
3 the Boundary Commission, I have taken care to mark, and 
amped at an altitude of 4070 feet. The following day we crossed, 
Don after starting, some high land, and then descended for the 
emainder of the day through thick woods till we arrived in the 
alley of Flathead River. The day after we descended by suc- 
essive steps to the Flathead River, where it is joined by a creek 
rom the J^.W., here I remained till noon for the purpose of fix- 
Qg the position of this part of the river, which was just 25 miles 
oath or where I had fallen upon it in my progress westward. 
Jeveral peaks of the mountains showed well from this valley, 
.nd I did not lose the opportunity of sketc^hing. A storm com- 
ag on drove me to camp earlier than I had intended. We 
iiuted on the creek spoken of, and only about half a mile south 
\f the boundary, which according to careful bearings, crosses 
Qst over a mountain, which itself has its length nearly in the 
ixact direction of the line. Much rain fell in the afternoon and 
>y the next morning, Sunday, had changed for snow which con- 
inucd nearly all that day, giving the mountains a good white 
loat 
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On Monday the 6tli of September, immediately on starting at 
6 A. H. we regained British ground ; we travell^ up the aeek 
till 10, when we halted for breakfast It was cola, raw, and 
clouded. Here we found that the Kootanies, four men and two 
women, with whom we were travelling, and who had camped 
here on Saturday, had started this morning for the liavene of 
the mountains. Suspecting that we had a good days' work be- 
fore us, I delayed as little as possible at break&st, and in lea 
than an hour and a half we were again under weigh trayellinff 
up the course of the creek, which has some picturesque £bl1Li ind 
cascades, caused by the inclined strata of red shale and sand- 
stone. After two or three miles we began a steej) aacenti and 
were soon on CTOund entirely covered with snow, in which the 
tracks of the Kootanies who had gone before us were visible. 
We passed along the edge of a very steep hill, and it was as 
much as the horses or ourselves could do in some places to keep 
footing. We now descended, crossed a thickly wooded gollv 
and then commenced the ascent to the water-shed, through mck 
wood. The snow increased in depth as we ascended, until on 
arriving at the crest it was two feet on the level, and in plaoea 
heaped up to double that depth. It was cold work trudging 
through tne snow in thin leather moccasins without socks; and 
to nu&e matters worse it was blowing and snowing all ib% time. 
I however on arriving at the water^ed, with the assistance of 
the Indian ^^ James,'' whom I always found most willing, un- 
packed the horse with the instrument boxes and obtained a read- 
mg of the barometer, which gave an altitude of 6080 feet We 
ascended cdong the ridge about 100 feet more, and then by a zig- 
zae track commenced a steep descent It was not however very 
bad, and we soon arrived at a small mountain torrent flowing 
eastward, thus regaining the waters of the Atlantic after an ab- 
sence of sixteen days. The trail continued mostly through 
woods down the valley due east The rocks on the tops of me 
mountains on either side were often of very curious shapei^ 
and the strata in places much contorted ; there were also some 
magnificent cliffs, and the cascades of snow water fSsdling down 
the narrow gullies, added motion to the grandeur of the scene. 
The snow gradually decreased as we descended. On arriving at 
the spot where the valley joined another, I found the Indians 
camped on a patch of prairie, where I was glad enough to let 
mv norse free, as we had travelled this day fi^m six to six, with 
a halt of only 1^ hours. 

The horses had the first half of the following day to rest, and 
I took the opportunity of testing my aneroid barometer by the 
boiling water apparatus, making the ordinary observations, and 
taking a sketch of a very peculiar peak just above our camp. 
After two hours travelhng on level ground along Bed-stone 
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reek, we emerged on the Saskatchawan Plains, just six geo- 
raphical miles north of the 49th parallel, and camped at Water- 
m Lakes two miles east of the mouth of the pass. 

The jxxrition of the Waterton Lakes, as will be seen on the 
[an, is just where the oSset ran^, before spoken of, strikes out 
I the eastward fropi the main chain, having the Chiers Moun- 
in at its extremity. The uppermost and largest of these lakes, 
es in a gorge in the mountains, and is crossed by the boundary 
ne ; the scenery here is grand and picturesque, and I took care 
I make a sketch from the narrows between the upper or south- 
mmoet and second lake. 

I was here fortunate enough to discover a stunted species of 
Lne which M. Bourgeau, the botanist of the expedition, had 
ot obtuned. I gave him the specimen of this as well as of some 
ims and other plants which I nad collected. 

I was much struck by the comparative greenness of the prai- 
66 on this side, after the bumed-up appearance of the Tobacco 
lains, which we had left but a few days before. 

I remained camped at this pleasant spot two whole days for 
le sake of the horses, and in order to examine more carefully 
16 nature of the countrj. Game was abundant, including 
rizzlj bears, and we obtained both fresh meat and fish. The 
x>nt and pike in the lakes were of large size. 

The Chief's Mountain was not visible from the camp, but I 
btained a good view of it from a knoQ on the praine about 
>i2T miles custant, which with my previous bearings enabled me 
> lay it down, and curious enough, the boundary line passes 
ast over this peculiar shaped mountain, which stands out m the 
ilain like a landmark. I also made a i^etch of it 

It will be seen that some of the waters of the Saskatchawan 
ftke their rise frx)m the of&et range at the boundaiy line, and 
rom information gained from the Indians^ I believe there is a 
ributary of the South Branch, which rises to the southward of 
he Chiers Mountain, this may be the Buffl-pound River of Ar- 
owsmith ; if so, this ofi^t range has nothing to da with divid- 
Qg the waters of the Missouri and Saskatchawan, and some of 
be waters of the latter must come from American ground. 

We experienoed a gale of wind from the southwest, on the 
ight of the 7th, whicn on the following morning ceased very 
nadenly, and an opposing wind from the north brought rain 
nd snow, which gave another coating of white to the mountains. 
JbiB comer of the mountains appeared to be a very windy spot, 
nd when it was not blowing much on the plain, a strong breeze 
ame frx>m the south down me gorge in wmch is the upper Wa- 
srton Lake. 

On the 10th of September, I turned my face towards Fort Ed- 
monton, the previously appointed winter quarters of the expedi- 
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tion, which lay more than three hundred miles to the north, and as 
will be seen on the plan, passed several creeks, and over a coun- 
try mostly prairie. I remained at the Forks of Belly River on 
Sunday the 12th. From this place I visited a camp of forty-five 
tents of Blackfoot Indians, accompanied by one of my men, and 
*' James," the Cree Indian. I was received with the usual hos- 

fitality, and having expressed a desire to change a horse or two, 
had.no trouble the following morning in exchanging one and 
buying another for ammunition, tobacco, blankets, old coat, &c. 
This tribe has the credit of being dangerous, but from what I 
have seen of them, I consider them far better behaved than their 
more civilized neighbors, the Crecs. I made it a rule never to 
hide from Indians, and, although I had but a small party, to go 
to them as soon as I knew of their proximity. I also always 
told them for what reason the Briiish Government had sent the 
expedition to the country; and I never failed to receive mani- 
festations of good will, neither was there one attempt made to 
steal my horses, a practice only too prevalent among the Indians 
of these plains. 

I need not describe my northward journey; suffice it to say 
that I kept to the east of my former track, along the base of the 
mountains, except when I turned in for the purpose of raisins 
the cache. I rested at Bow River on Sunday the 19th, travelled 
over prairie till crossing Red Deer River, the other fork of the 
south branch of the Saskatchawan, on the 23d; then, passing 
through a partially wooded country, which I had surveyed in 
the summer, arrived at Fort Edmonton on the north branch, on 
the 29th of September. 

In this account of the return passage of the Rocky Mountjuns, 
by what I have called the Boundary Pass, I have not entered 
into such details as in the case of the Kootanie Pass, because, as 
will be seen by the accompanying plan and sections, more than 
one-half of it lies in American ground; but I have given the 
same annount of attention to the mapping of it, as I considered 
a knowledge of that portion of the mountains would be of ser- 
vice to the International Boundary Commissioners at present en- 
gaged on the west side. Moreover, I do not consider the Bound- 
ary Pass so well suited for the passage of a railroad as the Koo- 
tanie Pass. 

It will be perhaps noticed that I have said nothing concerning 
the fitness of the Kootanie Pass for a waggon road. My reason 
is simply that where a railroad can be constructed, a waggon 
road can also be made; without considerable expense a road 
could not be made to pass over the two high points, (through 
which a railroad would tuimel,) in the line of the pack-horse 
track followed by me; but I have no doubt by taking more cir- 
cuitous routes, both of these heights might be passed by slopes 
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adapted for wbeel carriages. In other parts the road would fol- 
low the line proposed for the railroad. 

I have not mentioned the existence of two other passes across 
this portion of the mountains, called the "Crow-nest and "Flat- 
head Passes," the former in the British, and the latter in Ameri- 
can territory. 

The Crow-nest Pass, of which I have marked the general di- 
rection on the plan, follows up Crow-nest River, a tributary of 
Belly Biver, into the mountains, and gains the west side near 
*' The Steeples." By report of the natives it is a v^ry bad road, 
and seldom used. 1 observed the old trail coming in from the 
plains on the left bank of Crow-nest Eiver. 
. The Flathead Pass enters the mountains at the 49th parallel 
of latitude, follows the west shore of Lake Waterton, and gains 
Flathead River, which it follows to the Flathead Mission on 
Clark's Fork of the Columbia, about 80 miles S. by E. of the 
Kootanie trading post. It is used by the Flathead Indians when 
crossing to the Sa^atchawan Plains for the purpose of obtaining 
buffalo meat 

Port Carlton, Bankatchawan River, December 15, 1858. 

APPENDIX. 

[Extract from the address of Sir R. I. Murchison at the anni- 
versary meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, May 23, 
1869. p. 103.] 

Palliser Expedition. 

British North America. — The important results of the explor- 
ing expedition under Captain J. ralliser, as communicatea by 
the Colonial Office, and as dwelt upon in awarding the Found- 
er's Gold Medal to that officer, have necessarily given great 
satisfaction to us, proceeding as they do from men who were 
especially recommended for this public service to Her Majesty's 
Government by our Society as well as by the Royal Society. 

When Captain Palliser first proposed to make this explora- 
tion, one of the main points of interest to geographers was a sur- 
vey of that part of the Rocky Mountains to the north of the 
United States boundary which separates the great tracts now 
named British Columbia from the eastern mass of British North 
America. Her Majesty's Government deemed it, however, of 
paramount importance that, in the first instance, the nature of 
the ground between Lakes Superior and Winnipeg should be 
accurately surveyed, in order to set at rest all questions of col- 
onization as dependant on the possibility of making practicable 
routes of communication. For example, whether the Canadas 
might be brought into profitable communication with the Red 
Ri\i;er Settlement The remoter or more western explorations 
were destined to develop the true nature of the gteai prairie 
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region, as watered by the North and South Saskatohawan riyers 
and their affluents. Collaterally, it was resolved, if po8sible--and 
mainly at the instance of this Society — to determine the elevation 
of the Bocky Mountains in those parallels of latitude, and to 
point out the passes in them by which communication might be 
opened out between the vast country occupied bv the HudMm 
Bay Company and the Rreat British seaboard on the I^cific. 

in the award of the ratron's Medal to Captain PalUser, allu- 
sions have been made to some of the principle results obtained 
by the researches of the expedition under his orders. But I 
should not do justice to the leader and his associates, nor to my 
own feelings, were I not to add a few words of explanation and 
comment The first year's labors were necessarily of more im- 
portance to the Q-ovemment than they could be to geoffrapheis 
and naturalists. The great object was to determine l£e capa- 
bility of establishing an intercourse between the rocky region of 
Lakes Superior and Winnipeg on the east and tiie nch prairie 
countries on the west; and though astroncmiical, phymcal, and 
magnetical observations of considerable importance were made 
— ^these countries being to a great extent known before, and 
their outlines being monotonous — that portion of the survey cre- 
ated but slight interest among us. 

Kot so when the Bocky Mountains, to which we had epedally 
directed attention, came to be surveyed.* On proceeding from 
Fort Carlton, PaJliser showed his good sense in approaching 
these mountains from the rich BuflFaJo prairies midway between 
the North and South Saskatohawan. An experienced buffalo- 
hunter himself, he knew that if his men were not well supplied, 
by no efforts, however well directed, could they succeed. Accor- 
dingly, having established a good base, and having secured 
abundant provisions at Slauter Creek, he divided his force into 
three parties. Leading one of these himself across the Kananaski 
Pass, and returning by the Kootanie Pass in north latitude 48^^ 
and directing Captain Blakiston to explore the still more son^- 
erly or boundary Pass, he sent Dr. Hector to traverse the chain 
by the Vermilion Pass, and to explore, as a geologist and natu- 
ralist, the much loftier mountains into which tne chain rises in its 
trend to the N.N.W. This division of his forces well merited, 
therefore, the expressions used in the award which has been 
sanctioned by the Council. 

The marked success of the survey accomplished by my young 
friend Dr. Hector has been peculiarly gratifying to me, inasmu<£ 
as I had answered for the capacity ne would exhibit in applying 
his scientific knowledge. Thus, in addition to the determination 
of latitude, longitude, and the altitude of the mountains and two 

* Dr. Hector had, by directions of his chief, made a auooessful foray in dog-eMlfM 
to the eastern edge of the Rocky Mountains during the winter, in whid& be pro- 
cored men and bones. 
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of their passes, Dr. Hector presents us with a sketch of the phy- 
sical ana geological structure of the chain, with its axis of slaty 
flubcrystamne rocks, overlaid by limestones of Devonian and 
Carboniferous age, and flanked on the eastern face by Carbonifer- 
ous sandstone, representing, probably, our own coalfields, the 
whole followed by those Cretaceous and Tertiary deposits which 
constitute the subsoil of the vast and rich prairies watered by 
the North and South Saskatchawan and their affluents. His 
observations on the erratic or drift phenomena are also curious 
and valuable. 

Prevented by his instructions firom descending into the valleys 
of Columbia, and there to ascertain practicable routes to the iar 
west, which he will look out for during the present summer, 
Dr. Hector, though so severely injured by the kick of a horse as 
to be incapacitated from moving for some days, contrived so to 
travel northwards as to round the base of the loftiest mountains 
of the chain before he returned to his winter-quarters in October, 
after « an absence of eighteen weeks firom his chief, but laden with 
valuable geographical and geological knowledge. 

In this survey he had the merit of showing that the Vermil- 
ion Pass — which is less than 5000 feet hieh, and therefore 1000 
feet lower than any other known pass of me Bocky Mountains — 
had another decided advantage over them, inasmuch as its west- 
ern slope, finom the summit level of the norse-path, is so little 
Bleep that its explorer has no doubt that even a road for carts may 
be there established. The descents westward, or into the drain- 
age of the Columbia, in the other passes are exceedingly steep ; 
and according to Captain Blakiston, the Kootanie Pass can only 
have a railroad made along it by the formation of tunnels of sev- 
eral miles in length, and by encountering the difficulty of the 
steep western gradient of 194 feet per mile. 

Another singular natural feature of comparison is, that whilst 
the YermiUon Pass is less that 5000 feet above the sea, the adja- 
oent mountains on the north rise to near 16,000 feet, showing 
the great depth of the gorge. On the other hand, in the range 
beyond the British boundary, to the south, and where no peak 
(not even that of Fremont) exceeds 13,000 feet, the passes range 
from 6000 to 7000 feet high.* 

* In anticiiMition of what may hereafter be publuhed in the ' Joomal of the Royal 
G«oeraphical Society/ the readier is refered to thepapen presented to Parliament in 
Aptu, relatiye to tne "Eroloration by Captain FaUiser of that portion of British 
BTorth Amerioa vfaich liee between the northern branch of the Biyer Saikatchawan 
and the frontier of the United Statei, and between the Red Itiyer and Rocky 
Mbontainiw'' These printed documents are aooompanied by a map, execoted by 
Airowsmith, from the saryeys of the Palliser ezpeoitioD, together with despatches 
of the leader and ofBoers under his conmiand, and tables giying the calculations of 
latkude and longitude by which the positions of places were fixed. An additional 
fKpvt and map on the southern part of the Rocky Mountains near the American 
toondary, as prepared by Captain Blakiston, who had quitted the eiqpedition, has 
T«ij recently been sent to the Society, with the notice from the Seoetary of the 
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"Whether one of the heights called Mounts Brown* and Hook- 
er by Mr. Douglas, in honour of our eminent botanical contem- 
poraries, be still higher than the Mount Murchison of Palliser 
and Hector, it is certain that the chain diminishes rapidly in its 
trend from this lofty cluster to the north. We know, indeed, 
that Mackenzie, the first great explorer of those regions, passed 
through the range in north latitude 56°, at a comparatively low- 
er level. Again, we further know that in proceeding northwards 
these mountains dwindle into insignificance before they reach the 
Arctic Ocean. 

It will be recollected that seven years ago Captain M. H. 
Synge of the Royal Engineers, who had been Quartered in the 
Canadas and had made excursions into the aojacent western 
territories, being deeply imbued with the importance of the orig- 
inal observations of Mackenzie, and attracted by his glowing 
description, made a warm appeal in favor of the establishment of a 
line of communication between the Atlantic and Pacific, by pass- 
ing from Lake Athabasca and the Peace River, thence traversing 
the Rocky Mountains on the parallel followed by Mackenzie. 
But that scheme must now, I apprehend, give way before the 

Colonieff thjit it was not to to be looked upon as an official communication until l•n^ 
tioned by Captain Palliitifr.f These last-mentioned documents, which seem to dm 
to be nldo ably prepared, have not yet been laid before the Society. The public vitt 
soon possess an excellent map bv Arrowsmith, in which all the new discoTeriM are 
inserted. This map is entitle<f 'The Provinces of British Columbia, VanoouTer 
Island, with portions of the United States and Hud^n Bay Territories.* 

I was recently informed by my friend the Ri^ht Hon. Edward Eliice that the geo- 
graphical position of these passes was laid down many years a^ upon a MS. msp, 
at tne instance of the Hudson Bay Company, by Mr. David Thompson. I have further 
learnt from Mr. Arrowsmith, with whom he corresponded, that Mr. Thompson ei* 
plored the vast regions of the Hud:»on Bay Company in all directions durint^ twenty- 
eight years, and projected the construction of a general map (»f the whole oouotry 
between Hudson Bay and Lake Suprior on the cast, and the Pacific on the wes't ! 
It appears that the last six years of his labors were spent on the west aide of ths 
Rocky Mountains ; it being important to note that his MS. maps were all made from 
actual survey, corrected by numerous astronomical observations. The largest afflu- 
ent of the Frazer River in British Columbia, "the Thompson.^ justly bears the name 
of this great but little-known geographical explorer; and I therefore trust that then 
is no foundation for a report which has been spread, that it is proposed to subtititute 
some other appellation for the name of this meritorious man. Beginning his astmoo* 
mical observatiofis in 1792, Mr. David Thompson was in 1817 appointed the Astro- 
nomer of the North American Boundary Commission, and was upwards of eighty 
J rears of age when he died in Canada. In the words of Mr. Arrowsmith, **he hM 
eft no one behind him who is possessed of a tenth part of his acquaintance with the 
territories of the Hudson Bay Company, whose directors were duly sensible of hit 
great merits.** Whatever may be the fate of that remarkable Corporation, we mnt 
all admit that it has not only maintained British rights over wide tracts of North 
America, but has also, in addition to Tliomp*on, prmlured simie of the best geo* 
ffntpliical explorers of snow-clad Arctic countries, including our medallist Rae ; whilet 
Its dealing with the various fur-hunting tribes of Indians have been so equitable as 
to have maintained the attachment of these poor people, who under such influenea 
have been preserved, instead of falling before the white man aa in other p«i1s of 
America. 

* Modnt Brown is said to be 16,000 feet high. 

t This is the preceding Report. 
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horter passages across the mountains in a more southern paral- 
3I, and which will, it is hoped, bring a rich prairie country on 
be east into intercourse witn our newly-discovered gold region 
n the west, as well as with Vancouver Island, the natural 
esources of which were brought before us by Colonel W. C. 
rrant. During the animated discussion which took place 
mong us in the year 1851, Mr. Asa Whitney, of the United 
tates, in proposing his gigantic plan of an inter-oceanic railway, 
Mididly told us that the best line of intercourse between the two 
ceans would be found within the British territories, and the Fal- 
ser expedition has already gone far to demonstrate the truth 
nd value of his suggestion. 

With a knowledge of the data acquired by the Palliser 
spedition, men of ardent minds already contemplate the forma- 
on of a railroad, or, if not, of a practicable route, which trav- 
rsiog British possessions only, shall connect the Atlantic and 
'acific Oceans. But when we reflect that the length of this line 
i above 2000 English miles, and that the greater part of the route 
a the east will have to traverse wild and unpeopled regions, 
e cannot rush to hasty conclusions as to the practicability of 
ich an enterprise. Neither ought we to deride a plan which 
lay be ultimately called for when British Columbia and Van- 
>iiver Island shall have risen into that importance which they 
lUfit attain as British Colonies. For, it is now ascertained, that 
le tract lying between the North and South Saskatchawan on 
le east is one of great fertility, where no intense cold prevails, 
id that, once through the Rocky Mountains, the traveller enters 

countiy of cedars and rich vegetation, in which even wheat 
lay be grown at heights exceeding 2000 feet above the sea. In 
le mean time we need, at all events, have no hesitation in 
jsuming that the electric telegraph will, ere long, be at work 
yrosa British North America. 

Believing it to be of the deepest geographical importance, that 
len who have distinguished themselves as Palliser and his asso- 
iates, should not, through a misplaced economy, be held to their 
riginal instructions, and be forced to return homewards by 
etracing their steps from Fort Edmonton, over the previouly 
eaten tracts of North America and the United States, I have 
lad great pleasure in supporting the request of the gallant leader 
f this expedition and of his associate Dr. Hector, that they might 
e allowed to wend their way home next summer by again trav- 
rsing the passes in the Rocky Mountains, and thence to explore 
he great intervening tracts of British Columbia, including the 
uriierous region of Frazer River. I am happy to say that Sir 
jiiward B. Lytton readily complied with this request, and that 
he Palliser expedition is thus about to establish fresh claims 
ipon our approbation. 
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Art. XXXVI.— On Nitride of Zirconium; by J. W. Mallkt, 
Prof. Chemistry in the Uniyersity of Alabama. 

(Read before the Amer. Assoa for the Adv. of Sdenoe, Angast, 1869.) 

Among the most interesting &cts brought to light by the re- 
cent researches of Wdhler and Deville upon silicon and the 
allied elements is that of the strong affinity of these bodies, whm 
free, for nitrogen. Several of the nitrides which result fit)m this 
affinity have been described — as those of boron, silicon, titani- 
um, and tantalum. I have now to add to the list nitride of txt- 
conium. 

This substance was obtained under the following circumstan- 
ces. The ease with which silicon and boron may be crystallized 
by exposing the elements in the amorphous state to a very high 
temperature, in contact with aluminum, which when fused seems 
to act the part of a solvent, led very obviously to the expecta- 
tion that other related elements might also be obtained in crys- 
tals by this process. Titanium and zirconium suggested them- 
selves as specially worthy of experiment in this direction. With 
the exception of the bare notice* that Deville, by heating ah- 
minum in a porcelain tube traversed by a mixed current of hy- 
drogen and a vaporized chlorid, had obtained crystalline silicon, 
boron, carbon, zirconium, and titanium, I have seen no account 
of the preparation or properties of the last two. Deville and 
Wcihler have indeed stated at a beginning of a paperf on nitride 
of titanium that this substance was first noticed oy them in the 
attempt to procure titanium itself in a compact state — ^but the 
means proposed for the attainment of the latter object are not 
mentioned. 

A quantity of amorphous zirconium and titanium was pre- 
pared by heating the potassio-fluorids with sodium in an atmos- 
phere of hydrogen, and it then remained to be seen whether the 
metals could be brought into the crystalline state by exposure 
to intense heat in contact with aluminum. A small piece of 
aluminum was placed in the cavity of a lime crucible (of the 
kinds proposed oy Deville), and was then surrounded with black 
pulverulent zirconium, which latter was pressed down as closely 
as possible, and covered by a layer of quick-lime in powder, 
also strongly pressed. A stopper of solid lime was fitted to the 
opening, and the whole was exposed for about an hour to the 
heat of a small blast furnace capable of melting platinum. 

After coolinff, the crucible was removed from the furnace, 
and was found to be slightly cracked. This no doubt occurred 
at the beginning of the experiment, and was caused by the too 

* Paris correspondence in Amer. Jour. Sci., Hay, 1866, p. 404. 
f Ann. d. Chem. u. Pharm., August, 1857, S. 280. 
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pid application of the blast On breaking the crucible across, 
B interior presented the appearance of a porous mass of dark 
ay color, through which globules of aluminum were scattered, 
lis mass was placed in dilute muriatic acid, and began in part 
dissolve with effervescence. 

A few iron-black shining scales, like those of graphitie silicon, 
parated out, and these perhaps constituted the original object 

the experiment — that is, were zirconium in the form corres- 
ending to graphite. The color and lustre were very like those 

silicon in this form ; the scales appeared however to be thin 
d flat rather than needle-like ; no definite angles or planes 
old be seen under a high microscopic power. In another ex- 
riment these scales were obtained in larger proportioD, exclud- 
?, I think, the likelihood of their being silicon itself, derived 
Sier from the aluminum or the lime; the absolute amount,. 
»wever, was very small, and no chemical examination of these 
fides could be made. 

As the acid continued to act upon the mass taken from the 
ocible, bright surfaces and little veins of golden color and lus- 
) made their appearance, and here crystalline structure he- 
me apparent under a common pocket-lens. It was necessary^ 
>wever, to use a pretty high microscopic power in order to- 
ing out the form of the very minute specks which formed these 
>Id-like crusts ; with a magnifying power of 400-600 they were 
en to consist of distinet cubes, Sie largest of which were not 
ore than the one-hundredth of a millimetre on the i^de. The 
lor and lustre were those of gold, and the appearance of some 
the microscopic specimens was very beautiful, the little cubes 
ing imbedded in a colorless glassy matrix, probably a com- 
►und of zirconia and lime. One was reminded by them of the 
anium cubes of the iron smelting furnaees. 
This gold-colored substance was but very slightly acted on by 
e common acids^ even the nitrainuriatic^ or by the alkalies in 
lution; fused with caustic potash it gave off ammonia in 
>undance, thus proving the presence of nitrogen. Its compo- 
don was not determined quantitatively, owing to want of suf- 
sient material;, for much of the zirconium had combined with 
te oxygen of the air, but a part uniting to the nitrogen. The 
tride in contact with water at common temperatures, appeared 

undergo in some slight degree the same decomposition that 
eville and Wohler* have remarked in the case of nitride of 
licon, ammonia being formed. 

It having been shown that zirconium is capable of uniting di- 
ctly with the free nitrogen of the air, one or two experiments 
sre made with gaseous compounds of nitrogen. 

* Ann. d. Chem. u. Phaim., Mai, 1859, Sw 249. 
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Amorphous zirconium was heated in a Bohemian glass tube 
up to the temperature at which the latter softened, a stream of 
ammoniacal gas being passed through it. At a low red heat 
there suddenly appeared a bright glow, spreading rapidly over 
the metallic powder, and then disappearing ; this was probably 
owing to the presence of a little hydrate of zirconia^ the water 
of which, as Berzelius has shown, yields oxygen to the metal 
when heated. After cooling, the tube was K>und to contain a 
dark gray, perfectly amorphous powder. Under the microscope 
* it could be seen that the gray color was due to a mixture of 
white and black particles ; the white being no doubt zirconia, 
produced partly by the presence of hydrate as just noticed, and 
partly by the fact that the ammonia had not been perfectly driei 
The gray powder was gently heated in the air to driye off any 
free ammonia, and then fused with caustic potash ; it gave off 
ammonia in abundance. Heated to low redness in the air, it 
took fire, glowed brightly, and even continued to bum when re- 
moved from the lamp-flame. It burned almost white, and when 
afterwards fused with caustic potash, gave only traces of ammonia. 

A similar amorphous gray powder was obtained by heating 
the anhydrous chlorid of zirconium in gaseous ammonia, chlorid 
of ammonium and hydrochloric acid volatilizing. Unfortunately 
the ammonia was not quite dry, and in consequence the color of 
the powder was light, showing the presence of but little nitride; 
on fusion with caustic potash but little ammonia was given off. 

Lastly, pulverulent zirconium was heated to a bright redness 
in a tube of Bohemian glass, through which passed a stream of 
dry cyanogen. The glow alluded to above appeared and spread 
over the mass. On cooling, an amorphous powder was obtained, 
of black color with a shade of chocolate-brown ; this, after gen- 
tle heating in the air, was fused with caustic potiash and gave off 
ammonia in large quantity. Strongly heated in the air, the 
powder took fire, and burned nearly white ; after burning, it 
gave with caustic potash slight but dSstinct traces of ammonia. 
The black powder was not dissolved by muriatic acid, and ap- 
peared to be scarcely affected by the nitro-muriatic acid. Hot oil 
of vitriol seemed to act on it but slightly and very slowly ; the 
acid became brown, and a little gas, apparently sulphurous acid, 
was given off; hence it is probable tnat this powder contained 
carbon — was perhaps a nitro-cyanid. 

These experiments would seem to show that — 

(1.) Zirconium, like titanium, silicon, and boron, has a strong 
afiinity for nitrogen, is capable of removing it from some of it^ 
compounds, and will even unite directly with it when free and 
inert, as in atmospheric air. 

(2.) The relation, thus indicated, of zirconium to titanium and 
silicon, supports the evidence afforded by the late experiments 
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Deville and Troost on the vapor-density of chlorid of zirco- 
m, which appears to have the fonnula ZrCL, analogous to 
!1, and SiGl,. 

J.) Zirconium has probably not quite as strong an affinity for 
ogen as some of the other elements named above. As pre- 
Bd fix)m ammonia or cyanogen at least, its nitride bums wnen 
tngly heated in the air, like the nitride of niobium of H. 
le,* and perhaps the nitrides of tungsten and molybdenum ;f 
x>ntact with water nitride of zirconium is probably subject 
low decomposition, like nitride of silicon.:|: 
L) It would be desirable to examine the action of chlorine 
»ii this nitride of zirconium at a high temperature, so as to 
3rtain whether cyanogen may exist m any of the specimens 
pared by different methods ; also to endeavor to obtain the 
ipound in crystals of larger size, and to get a qualitative 
lysis of it in a state of purity. 



r. XXX Vn. — On the Atomic Weight of Lithium; by J. W. 
Mallet, Prof. Chemistry in the University of Alabama. 

(Read before the Amer. Assoc, for the AdTan. of Science, Aug. 1869.) 

N a pj^er read before the American Association for the Ad- 
icement of Science in August, 1856, I endeavored to show 
t the ec^uivalent of lithium, which has been usually taken, on 
authority of Berzelius, as 6*5 (=81*25 on the oxygen scale), 
B'6 (=82-50), is in fact considerably higher, and may be as- 
aed =7- (or 87-50). 

Hie error involved in the older determinations was noticed as 
i to the fact, observed by Marignac and others, that when a 
phate (the salt analyzed) is precipitated by an excess of 
orid of barium, traces of the latter are thrown down with the 
icipitate and cannot be removed by washing, thus bringing 
i the quantity of sulphuric acid greater, and the atomic weight 
the base less than tne truth. 

tfy own results were obtained by the method used by Pelouze 
determining the equivalents of sodium and barium, namely^ 
1 precipitation of chlorid of lithium by a solution of silver of 
own strength. In this way the equivalent of lithium was 
.nd by three experiments =86*93, 86*96, 86*45, or in the mean 
78 (or 6*95 as referred to the hydrogen unit). 
Since the publication of the above result, it has been con- 
ned by Dumas, who, in one of his recent papers on the equiv- 
nts of the elements, states that he has found that of lithium 



Ann. d. Chem. u. Pharm., Mai, 1866, S. 140. 
Ibid., Mai, 1869, S. 249 
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=7*, without however giving the details of the experimentB on 
which this number is based. 

On the other hand, Troost, in a paper upon the general history 
of lithia and its salts,* has objected to the method by which my 
determination of the equivalent was made, and has returned to 
a number near that originally given by Berzelius. Troost states 
that chlorid of lithium on being heated in the air loses chlorine 
and takes up oxygen, so that it must give by the method of 
Pelouze an atomic weight for the metal higher than the truth. 
This fact was distinctly noticed in my former paper, and it was 
stated that the decomposition might dq prevented by addition of 
a little Dure sal-ammoniac to the chloria of lithium before hea^ 
ing. Troost objects to this, not that he has proved the method 
of correction defective, but that we cannot in the end tell 
whether the salt contains its full proportion of chlorine or not, 
rmless the true equivalent of lithium — ^the constant we are in 
search of— be known. But it is to be remarked that the pro- 
duct of the exchange of chlorine for o^sen is caustic lithia, 
exhibiting a strong alkaline reaction. I have twice or thrice 
prepared chlorid of lithiimi, adding sal-ammoniac, and igniting 
m a well closed platinum crucible, and have always found that 
several grams dissolved in a very small quantity of water (the 
salt is extremely soluble) gave not the sligntest alkaline or add 
reaction with the most dehcate vegetable colors. 

Troost himself adopts crystallized carbonate of lithia as the 
salt to be analyzed in order to determine the equivalent. He 
precipitates the carbonate, washes it thoroughly, diffuses it in 
water through which carbonic acid gas is passed until the salt 
dissolves, evaporates the solution until the carbonate is deposited 
as a crystalline powder, and dries this powder at 200*^. He de- 
termines the lithia in one portion of the salt by evaporation with 
pure sulphuric acid, and the carbonic acid in another portion hj 
noting the loss of weight on fusion with silicic acid. In this 
way he arrives at the number 6*6 (=82*5). No proof is oflFered 
that exposure to a temperature of 200° is capable of removing 
every trace of water and all carbonic acid over a single equiva- 
lent ; yet, unless this be effected, the atomic weight of lithium 
will be brought out less than the truth. The same result vrill 
follow from the mechanical loss of the least drop of fluid during 
the effervescence of the carbonate with sulphuric acid or the 
subsequent evaporation of the sulphate of lithia ; and, without 
feeling the slightest doubt of the manipulative skill of the 
French chemist, we must admit that, in so delicate a process as 
the determination of an atomic weight, the solution of a carbon- 
ate and evaporation of the solution — steps which are generally 

*Add. de Chim. et de Phys^ [8], t u, p. 108. 
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looked upon as undesirable in the common course of analysis — 
should, if possible, be avoided. 

I have recently made a new determination of the equivalent, 
deriving it now, irom experiments upon the sulphate of lithia ; 
applying, however, a method avoiding as I hope the source of 
error to which Marignac has drawn attention ; an error which 
threw much difBculty in the way of his successful estimation 
of the atomic weights of cerium, lanthanum, and didymium. 
If we add a salt of baryta in excess to a solution of any sul- 
phate, the precipitate usually contains a small amount of the 
soluble barytic salt, which cannot be washed out, and which 
therefore increases the apparent amount of sulphuric acid pres- 
ent, if the latter be calculated from the weight of the sulphate 
of baryta, supposed pure. On the other hand, if the sduble 
sulphate be in excess, it will mix with the precipitate to some 
extent, and thus the proportion of sulphuric acid may be brought 
out higher or lower than the truth, as the equivalent of the 
base under examination is lower or higher than that of baryta. 
So that, if we wish to determine the atomic weight of lithium, 
as Berzelius did, by mixing the solution of a known amount 
of sulphate of lithia with chlorid of barium and weighing the 
sulphate of baryta precipitated, we are not certain that the 
weight of the latter really corresponds to the quantity of sul- 
phuric acid in the salt analyzed. The same objection applies 
to Marignac's analysis of the sulphates of cerium and the allied 
metals. He there noted the volume of a solution of chlorid of 
barium of known strength required to precipitate a weighed por- 
tion of the sulphate ; when a precipitate ceases to form, more or 
less chlorid of barium m&j have been used than is really equiv- 
alent to the sulphuric acid present. 

The amount of the above error, must however be constant if 
the sulphate precipitated, the salt of baryta used, and the cir- 
cumstances of precipitation be all the same. If the same salt of 
baryta be used to precipitate different sulphates, it is probable 
tiiat the amount of error will be different for each. But, if we 
take the sulphates of two very similar and closely related bases, 
it is probable that the difference in the amount of error will be 
very small. These considerations have led to the following 
method for determining the equivalent of lithium. 

Sulphate of lithia was prepared, with all possible care, from 
the carbonate, and tested rigidly as to its punty. Two separate 
portions (A, 1, and 2,) of this selt were rendered anhydrous by 
cautious application of a heat below redness, and accurately 
weighed. Two similar portions of perfectly pure sulphate of 
i^a (B, 1, and 2,) were dried and weighed with equal care. 
And, lastly, two portions of pure sulphate of maanesia (C, 1, and 
2,) were in like manner dried and weighed. Sooa and magnesia 
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were chosen for comparison with lithia because the last-named 
base seems in most or its relations to hold an intermediate place 
between the former two, with which it is closely alUedL Cmorid 
of barium was also prepared with all the precautions needed to 
ensure its purity, precipitated twice from its aqueous solution by 
alcohol, and recrystaliized three or four times. It was at la£^ 
obtained as a fine crystalline powder by stirring the hot satura- 
ted solution as it cooled, and this powder was allowed to diy 
spontaneously in the air at a temperature of about 80° F, Thus 
prepared, the salt — as Marignac has shown — is not altered in 
weight by fiirther exposure to air, its theoretical composition is 
BaCH-2H0, the precise amount of water actually present was 
probably a little greater, owing to the mode of djn^ng, but was 
unimportant under the conditions of experiment adopted. 

For each of the six weighed portions of sulphates mentioned 
above, the quantity of Qhlorid of barium neeaed for exact pre- 
cipitation was calculated, assuming the equivalent of sodium 
=23, that of magnesium =12, that of lithium =7, and that of 
barium =68*6, and considering the chlorid of barium as con- 
taining strictly two atoms of water. Six portions of the last- 
named salt were weighed out (at the same time), each less than 
the amount calculated by one or two centigrams. Each was dis- 
solved in 200 cubic centimetres of hot water, and added to its 
corresponding portion of sulphate, UkewLse dissolved in 200 cub. 
centim. of hot water. The fluid and precipitate in the six 
beakers were well stirred, and left to settle. 

A solution was now prepared of 1 gram of the crystallized 
chlorid of barium (weighed out at the same time with the larger 
portions) in 1 litre of water, each cubic centimeter corresponding 
therefore to 1 miligram of BaCl+2B[0. With this standard so- 
lution, dropped from a pipette whose degrees =}th of a cubic 
centim., the precipitation of the fluid in each of the six beakers 
was completed — tne amount of chlorid of barium thus employed 
was noted, and added to the weight of the main portion origin- 
ally taken. At first it was easy to observe the formation of a 
precipitate on each successive addition of the chlorid of barium 
solution, and subsidence took place quickly ; but, as the point of 
exact neutralization was more and more nearly approached, each 
observation became more difficult, and hours and even days were 
required in order to observe the production of a cloud by each 
drop added, or to get the fluid clear again for another trial. 
When the last addition of chlorid of barium altogether failed to 
produce a precipitate, a single drop of a solution of sulphate of 
soda was added, and the formation of a cloud noticed. 

In this way the following results were obtained : — 

A, 1. — 3*8924 grm. of LiO, SO 3 required for complete precipi- 
tation 8-6323 grm. of BaCl+2110 as used. 
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A, 2.— 4e440 grm. of LiO, SO, required 10-2940 grm. of 
3aCl+2HO. 

B, 1.-^-0675 grm. of NaO, SO, required 8*6920 gnn. of 
3aCl+2HO. 

B, 2.— 6-1107 grm. of NaO, SO, required 8*7688 grm. of 
3aCl+2HO. 

C, l._4-8380 grm. of MgO, SO, required 8-8818 grm. of 
8aCl+2HO. 

C, 2.-4-6625 grm. of MgO, SO, required 9*4872 grm. of 
Jaa+2H0. 

Calculating now from B, and C, the amount of crystalline 
^hlorid of barium necessary to precipitate an equivalent of NaO, 
30, or MgO, SO 3, we get the following numbers, which repre- 
tent what may be called Oie practical equivalent of the chlorid of 
>arium as actually used. 

Meant. 



From B, 1. 


121-78 


u m 2. 


121-82 


" 0, 1. 


12215 


u u 2. 


122-09 



I 121 

i 122 



•801 
•12) 



121-9S 



,he theoretical equivalent of BaCl+2H0 being 122-1 — the pres- 
>nce of any water over the normal two atoms tends to raise the 
>ractical equivalent — the presence of any BaCl in the precipitated 
3a0, SO 3 has the same effect, — the presence of either of the solu- 
te sulphates in the same precipitate leads to an opposite result. 
From this practical equivalent of chlorid of barium and the 
"esults given above unaer A, 1, and A, 2, we may calculate the 
equivalent of lithium. If we adopt for chlorid of barium the 
lumber 121*80 — ^that obtained by the precipitation of NaO, SO, 
—we have for A, 1, 

8-8924+121-80^54.g2^Lio^ SO' 



smd for A, 2, 



8*6323 
54*92-48(SO,+0)=6-92=Li 

4.6440+121-80^g^.g5^j^.O^ SO. 



10*2940 
54*95-48=6*95=Li. 

The mean of the two results is 6*985. 

If we take for chlorid of barium the number 122-12— derived 
firom the experiments with MgO, SO, — we get by a similar cal- 
culation. 

From A, 1, Li=7-07. 

" " 2, Li=7-09. 

or, in the mean, 7-08. 
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Lastly, if we take the mean of the two numbers for chlorid 
of barium, namely, 121*96, we get for 

A, 1, Li=6-99 

"2, Li=7-02 

or, in the mean, 7*005. 

Hence, we find, that the equivalent of lithium, as deduced 
from the mean results of the above experiments, oomes out 

6-935 (=86*69 on the oxygen scale) 
7*080 (=88*49 " '* " " 

7*005 (=87-56 " " '* ' " 

or as we take the practiced equivalent, or actual precipitating power, 
of chlorid of barium from the experiments with NaO, SO,, those 
with MgO, SO,, or the mean of the two, these numbers exhib- 
iting close agreement, and obviously indicate 7* as the true 
equivalent of the metal. It will be observed that the above 
method is independent of a knowledge of the exact equivalent 
of barium, and uses chlorid of barium merely as a means d 
bringing sulphate of lithia into comparison with the sulphates 
of soda and magnesia — ^the eaiiivalents of the two last named 
bases may be considered as ranking among those best established 
— and the small difference between the practical eg^uivalents for 
chlorid of barium deduced from these two shows the probable 
extent of error involved in the assumption of the same constant 
in the precipitate of the sulphate of hthia. 

While these results connrm those formerly obtained by the 
analysis of chlorid of lithium, I do not consider them of superior 
or perhaps even of equal value. The estimation of chlorine by 
the method of Pelouze is apparently one of the most simple and 
exact processes for the determination of an atomic weight which 
have ever been proposed, and it is, as I believe, ftiUy applicable 
to the case of chlorid of lithium. 

As the result of both sets of experiments we may fiurly take 
the number 7* (=87*50) as representing the true equivalent of 
the metaJ. 



Art. XXXVin. — Notes on certain Ancient and Present Changes 
along the Coast of South Carolina ; by OsCAR M. TiTy.pieRj State 
Geologist, S. C. 

It is -v^ry evident that remarkable changes have taken place 
on the coast of South Carolina during the present geological 
epoch ; changes, which have effected or are yet, effecting very 
conspicuous alterations in the contour of the coast as well as in 
the hydrography of the immediate interior, and tie elevation 
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and character of the land. Five or six prominent eflFects of 
change I think may thus be distinguished : 

1. An ancient depression along our coast. 

n. A total change in the course of the portions of the rivers 
near the coast 
HI. A more recent superficial elevation of the coast and — 
rV. Consequent gradual seaward extension of the coast 

V. A present depression of the coast and 

VI. A southward translocation of our littoral islands. 

Of the ancient depression of the coast we find an indubitable 
proof in the piles oi oyster shells accompanied bv charred wood 
ind Indian pottery, found in ditching the rice nelds sometimes 
It a depth of five or six feet, and near the level of low tide at a 
Jistance of thirty mUes frequently from the mouth of the river, 
[as at Mr. Lang(K>n Cheves' plantation opposite Savannah). This 
^t also seems to indicate tnat the coast must, at the time that 
ihese ovster piles were formed, have been fer nearer, for the dis- 
tance m>m tbe sea would be too great to render transportation 
likely. It also shows the gradual rise of the land by sur&ce ac- 
stimulation, of which, of course, there are many other indica- 
tions in the fertile alluvium of the rice-lands. 

The formation of some of these rice-lands is itself connected 
with a remarkable change in the general character of the sea- 
3oard. Let us take Cooper river for instance, as that affords one 
>f the most remarkable cases in the State. Any map of moder- 
ite accuracy will show that the length of this river bears no 
proportion to its width. At the same time it is accompanied on 
either side by wide bodies of alluvial accumulations, which could 
lot possibly have had their origin in material derived from the 
idjacent country, which, with the solitary exception of an occa- 
ional bluff of eocene marl, (as at Mepkin), is a region of pure 
uad coarse sand, whose effects, wherever it is washed into the 
ioe-lands, is materially injurious. 

The rice-lands themselves are composed of a rich tough loamy 
joil having at times a thickness of sixty feet (d in Fig. 2, B in 
ig. 1), containing no visible organic remains — ^not even infuso- 
•iae, as Dr. E. Ravenel informs me — but perfectly homogeneous 
ji its composition. Upon this substance rests a stratum com- 
posed either of the remains of marsh grass or of drift-wood 
md bay-roots, &c., according as the surface is more or less 
«posea to the tidal inundations of salt water. This stratum is 
>bserved at C C in fig. 1. In those places where it is regularly 
covered by salt water, the accumulations of the whitened sheik 
)f dead moUusca are ofi;en visible even at a distance. C C is 
3videntlv a far newer formation than B and altogether distinct 
in its ongin. There are cases, for instance close to Dr. E. Bav- 
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enel's residence, where the stratum, G C, may be observed to 
extend into the adjacent sand bank, while at another point on 

1. 




the same plantation the drift wood contained in this bed, was 
struck at a considerable distance from the edge of the bank. D, 
therefore, assumes the appearance of a drift-sand. A, may either 
represent earlier sand strata (probably post-pliocene, but contain- 
ing no fossils), clearly marked, highly fossiliferous poet-phooene 
clays and marls, or the more durable eocene marl beds. 

In some places the bed, C C, presents an extremely light, semi- 

Seaty mass of greatly increased thickness (as on Savannah river: 
[r. Cheve's plantation, &c.), when dry it ignites with the greatest 
ease, leaving scarcely any ash. Of this feature advantage has 
been taken to reduce it to the level of the rice-fields now in cul- 
tivation, where its natural elevation and more inland position 
raises it above the tidal irrigation, it is then annually burnt off 
For one year it will then yield a good corn crop, by repeatinff 
the operation its level is gradually reduced, and the land which 
it covers rendered available to rice-culture. (L. C's plantation.) 
We have seen that the stratum, C C, often underlays the ad- 
joining sand hills, while the far more massive bed, B, terminates 
abruptly on striking either the marl-bluffs or the solid sand- 
banks. C C, is therefore not the more recently accumulated part 
of B ; but entirely independent. 

With rivers like the Savannah, the Santee and the Pedee we 
find the source of the mass B at once explained by the presence 
of those water-courses. But with rivers Uke the Combahee, 
Ashepoo, and especially the Ashley, Cooper and Wandoh, no 
such existing source is visible. The present streams do not ex- 
tend sufficiently far into the interior, nor do they drain suffi- 
ciently fertile regions to have been able to accumulate sd very 
rich a deposit ; yet they are the very ones, where this stratum is 
observable in its greatest development. If we notice the great 
ramifications of the swamps of this region, the solution, how- 
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ever, beoomes apparent^ and we are then taught that these rivers 
did at one time drain large portions of the back country, the 
Santee having probably at one time debouched into the Atlantic 
near Charleston. Subsequent driftings of the sands of the region 
have in pisurt obliterated the boundaries of the connecting 
swamps, out over the greater distance we may yet trace them 
with considerable &cility. The homogeneous unstratified char- 
acter of the deposit, B, and the marked absence of drift-wood, 
appears to me to render it likely that it was the result of a 
gradual but constant sub-a(][ueous deposition of sand, and that 
such £reshets did not occur m those oays, which now transport 
trees and Ioct fix)m the interior. We have ample and historical 
I)roof indeea that these fluvial inundations have greatly increased 
since the clearing and cultivation of the " Up-Countrv." 

Where the bodies of land, to which we have just devoted our 
attention, are situated near the sea-coast^ the horizontalitv of 
their sur&ce affords us an exceedingly reliable guage, by which 
to determine the changes in elevation which take place on our 
sea-board. 

In fig. 2 I have given an ideal section, which might represent 
a section across Cooper river. In this figure, a bj represents the 

2. 

Bfanh -growth. 



Live-oak ituiDpt. Dead trees. Live vegetation. 




medium level of the water, the level at half tide, c and g, are 
beds of sand (the sand hills at ^,) which have in part drifted 
over the alluvial deposits represented by d. It is probable that 
on both sides of the river/, I have extended the sand cg^ too far 
over the mass d, or rather have extended the latter too far 
beneath the former, for I have enjoyed no opportunities of study- 
ing the extreme lateral extent ota^ beneath tne sand, or the joint 
boundary of the older sand bed A, and of the marl beds e, be- 
neath d. Undoubtedly the case presented in fig. 1 is the most 
common, and the eocene beds which appear in high blufb on the 
east ana show themselves in the bea of Cooper River, may 
therefore lie much nearer the surface on the west side, than I 
have here represented. This has however little to do with the 
question which we now approach. 

It has been said that a gradual depression and submersion is 
manifest on our coast. This I have endeavored to exhibit in 
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fig. 2. Passing along fix)m the river, we first obsenre a strip of 
marsh, containing no remains of a forest growth, next we oome 
to a portion already entirely covered by the high tide, wh^e 
the stumps of the most enauring trees — ^the live oak — ^may yet 
be seen. After this we enter another portion where the loaisli 
growth is not universal, and in which pine and other trees, dead 
in part, though still standing, ma^ be found. The soil is sandy. 
Leaving this we pass through a stnp of dying forest into that whidi 
is still living, out upon which tne salt water is gradually bat 
surely encroaching. In all its varied stages we thus perceive the 
effects of this depression. The salt water gradually moistening 
the soil around the roots of the trees, they speedily sicken and 
die, and before the depression has sufficiently advanced to allow 
the tides to cover the sur&ce and develop a complete saline yeg- 
etation, most of the trees have fallen and decaveci, a few isolatea 
stumps of live oaks alone remaining to mark the presence of the 
ancient forest Dr. Bavenel had the kindness to show me some 
points on his plantation where this &ct is exhibited in the high- 
est degree of perfection. 

To what then can this submersion be due? Mr. Tuomey in 
his "Geological Eeport on South Carolina" explains it as re- 
sulting from land-slides. He regarded it as produced by the 
washing away of underlying quick-sands, numerous local instan- 
ces of whicn are indeed presented. Thus at Cainhoy, the 
famous post-pliocene locality on Wandoh river, we observe such 
slides, where the water has gradually undermined the sand 
banks. The trees in consequence, assume vertical or slanting 
positions, in accordance with the circumstance of the action of 
the water and the extent to which their roots afiford them sup- 
port. But I am induced to believe that such action must be 
purely local. The far more conspicuous phenomenon to which 
1 refer, can scarcely be satisfactorily explamed in a like manner. 
The single slides rarely extend inland beyond twenty-five feet, 
while the submersion referred to, is often clearly observable for 
a distance of at least a mile. Moreover the sliaes or land-slips 
are sudden and accompanied by true faults, which are in no 
instance observable in the other case, nor could the washing 
away take place except with abrupt banks. 

A better explanation, it seems to me, might be sought in a 
gradual compression (a settling) of the deposit d, though even 
that appears to me too locaJ, apart from the fact, that such 
settling is not likely to exist with a bed, which is constantly ex- 
posed to the same, or even to an increased quantity of moisture, 
and which has already for such an unknown time enjoyed all 
the facilities for compression, without any present increase of 
weight above it, from which we might aeduce an accelerated 
action of the kind. To me a positive submersion of the coast, 
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dependent upon £ur more vital changes of the crust of onr globe, 
— sach as have ahready been observed in other regions of the 
world — appears to offer a much more satisfactory explanation. 
No other suggestion it seems to me can explain the growing 
inroads of salt water; where neither steep bluff-banks, underly- 
ing sand beds or aUuvial deposits exist In addition to this 
we have already in an earlier part of this communication be- 
lieved ourselves enabled to detect ancient effects of a similar 
kind and in so fSeur, at all events, we are supported by analogy 
when we assert, that a sure and positive though very gradual 
Bubmersion of our coast is now in progress, at a fature &j per- 
haps to be replaced by a gradual elevation. 

Another (mange in the contour of our coast is observable, 
though confined in its effects. I aUude to the gradual southward 
branslocation of our sea-board islands. The northern extremi- 
ties are constantly washing away and the southern beach ex- 
tending with equal regularity. This is very beautifully marked 
with some of the Hunting Islands near Beaufort Thus CoL B. 
J. Johnson pointed out to me the spot where he had shot his 
first buck, wnich is now a hundred yards or more out in the 
Atlantic. This change is no doubt due to littoral counter-cur- 
rents in the Gulf Stream. 

Gamp QeoL Smrej, S. 0^ August T, 1869. 



Abt. XXXIX. — On the Sudden Disappearance of the Ice of our 
Northern Lakes in the Spring; by Gen. J. G. Totten, Chief 
Engineer, TJ. S. 

(Read before the. American Association for the Advancement of Science, held at 

Springfield, August, 1869.) 

SoKS forty years ago, being at Plattsburgh, N. Y,, on the 
margin of Lake Champlain, and not far &om the widest part of 
ihe lake, I had a favorable opportunity for studying the phe- 
nomenon of the sudden disappearance of the great body or the 
ice covering that lake, a body of very many square miles in ex- 
tent, and not less than one foot in thickness. 

This striking phenomenon has often given rise to wild specu- 
lation and conjecture in the unscientific world. It was the sub- 
ject of discussion some years a£;o in this Association, and it is 
{mder the impression, perhaps Erroneous, that fuU i^onnation 
was not then and has not been since presented, that I now ven- 
ture to produce the following substance of my observations, 
though made chiefly at that distant day. 

At the close of a day in April, I think, the whole surfiwie of 
Lake Champlain, with the exception of a very few "air holes" 
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or unfrozen portions of at most a few acres each, and a strip of 
water next toe shores, was one great expanse of ice, of a thick- 
ness not less than twelve inches, and apparently, looking merely 
at the surface, as solid as eyer. 

During the following night there arose a strong wind from the 
southward, blowing, uierefore, nearly lengthwise of the lake; 
and when I looked out the following morning not a particle of 
ice was to be seen, but instead thereof, a lively play of water 
sparkling with '^ white caps." There was, as determined by 
immediate and close exammation, absolutdy no ioe upon the 
water nor in the water ; not a jGrasment, large or small. Upon 
the lee shore of a bay close at hand, there was however, a firinge 
of broken ioe that had been washed up by the waves ; and in 
the condition of these few remains of the night's work was to 
be found, it seemed to me, a satis£Eu^torv explanation of a change 
certainly very surprising fix)m its suddenness and oompletencBS, 
and deemed indeed, even by high authority in philosophy, so 
much to partake of the marvellous as to require a higher solu- 
tion than philosophy was able, consistently to supply. 

I venture, in offering this mite to the collections of the Asso- 
ciation, to give the explanation then suggested by my examina- 
tions ; because, as intimated before, I am not aware that such 
* particulars as I have to describe, have been connectedly giyen, 
although they must have been often exhibited to individual ob- 
servation, and as often, one would think, have led to a explana- 
tion simple, satisfactory and clear within the domain of the con- 
sistent philosophy that nature loves. 

The fringe of broken ice was found to consist wholly of pris- 
matic fragments, all of which, excepting a few broken trans- 
versely, were of uniform length, namely a length exactly equal 
to the thickness of the mass of ice of which they had been por- 
tions.* 

The sides of these fragments were irregular as to number and 
form ; the breadth or thickness varying sometimes in the same 

Erism from three-quarters of an inch to an inch and a half— pe^ 
aps a little more or less ; but notwithstanding such variatioofl^ 
there was a general agreement as to shape and size, and the gen- 
eral result in all was a decidedly prismatic form. There were, 

* The followiog description and remarks, as far as relates to details, belongs to 
the particular case then — so much to my astonishment and surprise, preeentM to 
notice. I have obserred since, that the circumstances nnder which booies of freik- 
water ice are formed, are not always favorable to so dear an exhibition of the Uw 
of structure. The vertical arrangement of elongated solid pieces, although sooM- 
times quite irregular as to shape and dimensions, and interrupted, lapping in tbdr 
length, is however, I believe, always to be seen in blocks of ice in'whidi Bolntiooii 
somewhat advanced, and to be detected by cleavage, unless indeed, the process of 
Gongealation has been disturbed bv forces too great for an observance of ttie law of 
crystallication. Such deviations do not however, it is thought, toudi Uie geoenl 
conclusions to which our case seems to lead us. 
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jover, sometimes to be seen upon their irregular sides, por- 
I of some length that were probably true crystalline faces, 
jpting a small portion at one end of each that was evidently 
8 up of half-melted and refrozen snow, they were very trans- 
Qt, with few air bubbles, and as sonorous, nearly, as similar 
Qs of glass. 

laminations then and afterwards of floating fresh-water ice, 
ch alone I have observed,) have shown that the natural 
t of the advancing year is gradually to transform ice, solid 
apparently homogeneous, into an aggregation of these irreg- 
prismatic crystals, standing in vertic^ juxtaposition, having 
surfaces of contact, but touching ratner at points and on 
8, and kept in place at last, merely by want of room to fall 
der. Until this change has somewhat advanced, the cohe- 
strength of ice of considerable thickness is still adequate to 
lin the weight and shock of the travel it had borne during 
vinter, but becoming less and less coherent, by the growing 
tion of the prisms, or more and more " rotten," as the phrase 
lOugh retaining nearly all its thickness, the ice will at last 
lely support a small weight, though bearing upon a large 
x;e — the foot of man easily breaking through, ana very slignt 
tance being made to the point of a cane, 
jfore describing the peculiar preliminary process by which 
5 brought to this conoition, it may be well to follow out the 
\ by which the striking phenomenon of the sudden disap- 
mce, by melting, of vast fields of thick ice is accomplished, 
final forces of dissolution will vary somewhat with circum- 
jes, but in all cases where the ice has been, so to speak, duly 
ared, nothing is wanting to a quick disappearance, but a dis- 
ion of the few remaining surfaces of contact in the prismatic 
nblage. If this be not abruptly effected bv undulations in the 
of ice, solution will continue to erode the sides of the con- 
ent prisms, until, being no longer in contact, or adequately 
inea laterallv, each will drop into the position in the water 
wr, required oy the place of its own centre of gravity — that 
say, it will lie upon its side, exposing large surfaces to the 
n of the warm water. It is easy to see thai this will occur, 
>t simultaneously, with all the prisms, in rapid succession, 
it the effects, in the instance that first drew my attention, 
the results of violence, causing the greater surprise by sud- 
f bringing about what, according to the calm process above 
sated, would have been postponed for many days, 
le condition of the ice on Liake Champlam on the day in 
1 before mentioned, being a mere aggregation of vertical 
latic crystals, cohering only at points and along edges and 
)w surmces, as shown next morning by fragments on the 
;, it could oppose little resistance to waves raised by the wind 
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of the following night These acting first upon the edges of the 
air-holes and open spaces between the ioe and the shore, caused 
slight undulations then in the ice itself, and the consequent pul- 
ling apart of the feebly cohering prisms, so that^ the water sur- 
faces being thereby emarged, a short time only was necefleary 
for the waves, increasing in altitude and force with the enlarging 
water sur&ces, to send their undulations far before them under 
the yielding ice. The prisms fSsdling upon their sides, all more 
or less immersed, afifordmg now large surfaces to the solvent lo- 
tion of water above the melting temperature, and stirred aboat 
by the waves, were quickly dissolved. It is not easy to say 
in how short a time, under such circumstances, the great trans- 
formation would be wrought, but there ought to be do surprise 
that all was accomplished in the eight or ten hours of a spring 
night. 

The preliminarv process, before alluded to, of the conversion 
of masses of solia ice into an aggregation of vertical prisms by 
partial solution must be dependent on the &ct that tne law of 
crvstallization in that substance yields prisms with vertical axes. 
That this is the law is indicated by cleavage as well as by solu- 
tion ; for while this is easj and firee in planes perpendicular to 
the upper surface, it is said, trulv I believe, not to be attaina- 
ble in directions oblique or parallel thereto. Beyond this gen- 
eral fact of a vertical arrangement of prisms it is not neoes- 
sary to go for elucidation of our subject, even if I could give 
minute specifications as to the crystallization of ice. I am not 
aware, indeed, that this question in crystallography, interesting 
as it might prove, has been very thoroughly investigated; but 
however that may be, we have demonstratea to us by the nat- 
ural process of solution, that ice formed as in the case before 
us, however solid and homogeneous in appearance, contains a 
hidden array of crystalline prisma So much is certain ; and 
this, for the present, is enough on that point May we not 
farther assume, that in the process of arrangement about the 
axes of these prisms, as they are projected downwards into the 
freezing water, the particles of water, in obeying the law of 
crystallization, crowd out, radially, the portions of air that would 
otherwise interfere with their just disposition as ice; and that, 
at last, this air, by accumulation in spaces between the prisms, 
suflBces to prevent further obedience to the symmetrical pnndple, 
causing in these spaces, a confused and porous crystaUization 

Eeculiarly favorable to the action of a solvent? Whether this 
e the precise cause or not, a condition favorable to dissolution 
certainly exists in the irregular spaces between the prisms^ as we 
see by the particulars before given. 

The process of Daniel for bringing to view the innate crystal- 
lization of apparently amorphous masses— namely, subnntting 
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them to the action of a solution of the same substance, so nearly 
aaturated as to exercise solvent power only when the solidifica- 
tion is imperfect — seems to afford a close analogy to that fol- 
lowed by nature, in preparing ice for quick dissolution. 

The natural action seems to be this. The early rains of spring 
throw upnon the sur&ce, and by the tributaries, pour under the 
fields of ice frequent supplies of water, at a temperature melting 
even at first, and rising with the progress of the year. This 
warm imderlying water, acting chiefly on the porous spaces be- 
tween the pnsms, dissolves them out to the fiill depth to which 
the ice is inmiersed. and perhaps still fitrther, by capillary action. 
At the same time, the spongy ice, formed upon the upper sur£Eice 
by melted and refrozen snow, affords warm water, oy melting 
and percolation, to affect similarly the porous spaces between the 
tops of the prisms. 

In this way, during the considerable period intervening be- 
tween the first spring rains and the final breaking up of the lakey 
the solid ice is transformed into the condition necessary to a sud- 
den dissolution. 

We mav assume, indeed, that the solvent action begins on the 
lower surrace, about the time the accretion, by farther freezing, 
ceases; that it proceeds very slowly, so long as the temperature 
of the water remains below that of the greatest density, and of 
course that it goes on more rapidly as the water is li^ed above 
that temperature by the growing warmth of spring. 

I regret that I did not take the temperature of the water in 
the morning after the disappearance of the ice ; but on this point 
I may add to what is said above, that the spring was then well 
forward, all, or nearly all, the snow had melted &om the fields ; 
the early rains and melted snows had for some time been raising 
the lake, which was then nearly at its greatest height. It was 
this rise in the lake t^at had spread a margin of water that did 
not freeze between the great field of ice and the shore. The in- 
ference fix>m all the circumstances, that the temperature of the 
water at the time of disruption, and for some time previous, was 
not only above the melting point, but also above that of maxi- 
mum density, seems to me unavoidable. 

I may here be permitted to mention another matter connected 
wiUi fields of lake-ice that has excited some wonder, namely, the 
movement towards the shore of boulders, sometimes quite large. 
The process which must have occurred to intelligent observers, 
and nas probably been heretofore explained, seems to be this : 
after the rising of the water has supplied an unfrozen margin, 
a strong wind will sometimes cause the whole field to move 
until its edge meets adequate resistance upon the shore, all 
boulders encountered in tne way, being pushed before it, into 
an array upon the shore that accurately marks the extent of the 
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invasion. These lines of boulders are to be seen in many places, 
registering accurately, not the work of the preceding year, but 
the greatest effort of any previous year. 

The circumstances of some deep-lying boulders may be Bach 
that they are rarely embraced, acted on, or moved, and such 
may long, by fits, continue to be erratic, though finally to join 
the general shore parade. 

The force of these moving fields is very great, even when the 
decomposing process is mudi advanced. I have seen a timber 
wharf, which was about thirty feet sauare, ten or fourteen fe^ 
high, and filled solidly with earth ana stones, shoved along the 
bottom about thirty feet, by a single continuous push of a great 
field of ice just ready to be resolved into its prismatio elements. 
The motion was very slow, only to be seen, indeed, by close ob- 
servation, while the ice was broken at the edge of contact into 
innumerable fragments, piling themselves, with a tinkling sound, 
high upon the wharf and following ice. 

A simple and effectual guard a^nst this danger to wharf or 
pier has oeen found to be, the givmg to the exposed fisboe a ce^ 
tain talus (about one of base to two of height, I think), which 
turns the ice upwards to the top of the structure, where its frag- 
ments accumuiate, sometimes to a considerable height This 
easy diversion of so great a force is due, of course, to the pe- 
culiar crystalline structure of the ice, the degree to which it has 
been decomposed, and the consequent brittleness against a trans- 
verse strain. Should there be an unfrozen margin to permit 
this motion of large fields of ice, before the solution of contin- 
uity in the crystalline arrangement, nothing but the solid earth 
could stand before it. 

These remarks have extended further than I intended, and I 
fear much beyond what was required by the state of knowledge 
on the subject. But I venture, nevertheless, in reference to the 
first portion of these remarks, one further observation — ^namely, 
that nature seems to have especially provided, in the structure 
of these wintry coverings of .water surfaces, for their prompt re- 
moval, when tneir existence would retard the advancing year. 
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Art. XL. — On some Beactiona of the Salts of Lime and Magne- 
sia^ and on the Formation of Oypsuw^ and Magnesian Bocks; 
by T. Stebry Hunt, F.E.S., of the Geol. Survey of Canada. 
(Contmaed from this yoL, p. 187.) 

IV. 

Facts in the history of Gypsums, Dolomites^ Magnesites and Lime- 

stones. 

43. The gyrwums found in nature may be divided into two 
classes, those airectly deposited from water, and those produced 
by the alteration of beds of limestone. To the latter division 
belong the gypsums found in the vicinity of solfataras, where, 
as Dumas has shown, the slow oxydation of moist sulphuretted 
hydrogen ^ves rise to sulphuric acid, which transformis beds of 
carbonate into hydrated sulphate of lime. We must equally re- 
fer to the same class those gypsums which are form^ among 
calcareous rocks by the action of waters containing fi^e salphu- 
ric acid. Such a process I have long since described in Western 
Canada, where numerous springs containing besides sulphates of 
lime, magnesia, oxvd of iron, ^umina, ana sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, three or four tnousandths of free sulphuric acid, rise through 
Upper Silurian strata, in the calcareous portions of which they 
sometimes ^ve rise to masses of gypsum. 

Bischof (Chem. Geology, i, 418), who does not appear to have 
seen my analyses of these acid waters, rejects my view of the 
epigenic origin of these masses of gypum, although it will be 
apparent to every one who examines the facts, that the action of 
such waters upon calcareous strata must give rise to sulphate of 
lime. I do not however confound these recently formed masses 
of sulphate of lime with the older gypsums, which associated 
with oolomites, sea-salt and sulphur, are abundant in the Salifer- 
ous or Onondaga salt group of the same region. — {Am. Jour. 
ScL, [2], vii, 175; Report Geol. Survey, 1848, 150; Comptes Ben- 
dus de VAcad., 1855, xl, 1848.) 

These acid waters which make their appearance in an almost 
undisturbed region, I conceive to have tneir origin in deeply 
buried strata, where gypsum or other sulphates may be under- 
going decomposition by the action of water and silica at an ele- 
vatea temperature, a process analogous to that which gives rise 
to exhalations of carbonic acid gas. 

44. Waters containing free sulphuric acid or ferric or alumin- 
ous sulphate, may by flowing into basins where carbonate of 
lime is present, give rise to solutions of sulphate of lime, and 
the evaporation of these, of sea-water or other gypseous solu- 
tions must give rise to deposits of sulphate of lime, which will 
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belong to the first division mentioned above. These modes of 
formation however do not account for an important &ct in the 
history of most stratified gypsums, which is that of their ahnost 
constant association with car Donate of magnesia generally in the 
form of magnesian limestone. Beds of dolomite are often inter- 
stratified with or include beds or masses of gypsum, while dolo- 
mite and carbonate of magnesia are sometimes found imbedded 
in gypsum or anhydrite. For a description of the magnesite 
which is disseminated in the gypsum of Salzburg, see JDufir^ 
noy, Minerahgie^ 2d ed., ii, 424. Small masses of compact 
and crystalline gypsum, occasionally associated with crystals of 
calcite and quartz, abound in some of the dolomite becis of the 
so-called Calciferous sandrock in Canada, and crystallized gyp- 
sum and anhydrite, together with sulphates of baryta and stron- 
tia, and fiuor spar, occur in geodes in the magnesian limestone 
of Niagara. The anhydrous sulphate of lime not only fomi3 
beds by itself but is often met with disseminated in masses, 
grains or crystals through beds of gypsum, and even interstrati- 
fied with it, as in the south of France, in the Hartz, Switzerland, 
and in Nova Scotia, as described by Mr. Dawson. (Acadian Ot- 
ology^ 225.) The conversion of beds, of anhydrite into gypsam 
by the absorption of water, and the attendant phenomena, have 
been described by Oharpentier. 

45. Both the hydrous and anhydrous sulphate sometimes form 
the cement of conglomerates or breccias, which enclose flints, 
fragments of shale and of limestone, as at Pomarance in Tuscany, 
(Scarabelli, Bull, Soc. Oeol de France^ [2], xi, 346,) and also at 
Bex, where the cement of the conglomerate is a granular anhy- 
drite (Oharpentier, Ibid,, [2], xii, 546). 

Gypsums moreover often include clay and sand, and sometimes 
contain a considerable admixture of carbonate of lime, which 
in those of Aix, according to Coquand, amounts to leight per 
cent. The gypsums of Montmartre also contain, accoraing to 
Delesse, besides some clay and sand, and several hundredths of 
carbonate of lime, not less than three per cent of soluble silica 
intermixed. Silica in the form of flint or chert is sometimes 
found in concretions with gypsum ; thus in the miocene clays 
near Bologna in Italy, flints are met with associated with sul- 
phates of lime, of baryta and strontia, together with pyrites and 
sulphur. Masses of sulphate of strontia are likewise found in 
clays with the gypsums of Montmartre, and the association of 
sulphate of strontia with the sulphur, gypsum and rock salt of 
Sicily is well known. The gypsums of Madrid, which occur in 
tertiary clays, are according to Casiano de Prado, accompanied 
by beds of chert and of magnesite (Bull Soc. Oiol de France, [2], 
xi, 334). 
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Besides the rock salt which so often occurs with gypsum, we 
[nay here recall its firequent association with the sulphates of 
ioda and ma^esia, both of which are found in very many places 
imbedded in gypsum, or intermingled with rock-«dt or ^th the 
Bussociated days. (Bischof, C/iem. Otology^ ii, 421-481.) Large 
leposits of both of these sulphates occur with gypsum and rocK^ 
salt in Spain ; in Nova Scotia also sulphate of soda is found in 
rypsum with boro-calcite, an association worthy of notice firom 
Uae occurrence of boracite, both crystallized and massive (stass* 
brthite) with gypsums in Gtermany. — (How, Am. Jour, of Science^ 
[2], XXIV, 230.) 

46. The gypsums of the class which we are now describing 
appear in every geological period. To these apparently belong 
tne masses of gypsum and anhydrite, which at Fahlun are asso- 
ciated with dolomite and serpentine in the chloritic bands of the 
oldest crystalline rocks of Scandinavia, the probable equivalents 
of the Laurentian system of North America. On this continent 
the oldest known gypsums are those already mentioned as occur- 
ring near the base of the palseozoio series, and in what is called 
by the geologists of New York the Calciferous sandrock. As we 
ascend the series gypsum is occasionally met with in the Clinton 
and Niagara groups, until we reach the Onondaga salt-group in 
the Upper Silurian rocks of Canada and New York, which con- 
tains great deposits of dolomite and gypsum, occasionally accom- 
panied by sulphur. The gypsums, anhydrites, and brine springs 
of Nova Scotia, belong to the Carboniferous series, while the fre- 
quent recurrence of gypsum in Europe through all the higher 
rocks up to the Miocene inclusive, is too well Known to require 
notice. 

47. The so-called primitive gypsums and anhydrites, which 
in the Alps and Pyrennees occur interstratified with crystalline 
schists, are now known to belong to altered secondary strata. 
These gypsums enclose many crystalline minerals, such as talc, 
mica, epiaote, hornblende, dipyre, beryl, quartz, hematite, blende 
and pyrites. At Saurat in the Pyrennees many of these mine- 
rals appear in the vicinity of a mass of granite which penetrates 
and alters both fossiliferous limestone and gypsum. The latter 
becomes mingled with and finally passes into limestone. (Co- 
quand, BuU, Soc. Oeol. de France, [1], xii, 845.) In Algiers, 
where gypsum is associated with crystalline limestone, gneiss, 
amphibohte and serpentine, small crystals of beiyl are found 
disseminated alike through the limestone and the gypsum. 
Some of the ff^psums of tne Hartz, according to FrapoUi, con- 
tain nodules of a silicate of magnesia colored by carbonaceous 
matter, and having the soilness and the chemical composition of 
steatite.— (/J«i, [2], iv, 832.) 
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48. The marine origin of the greater nnmber of gypsifcious 
formations is evident both £rom the accompanying t^k salt and 
the associated fossils, but certain gypsums (as well as oertun 
dolomites,) have evidently been deposited in firesh-water basins. 
A gypsum from Asia Minor examined by Ehrenberg contains a 
great number of fresh-water polygastric infusoria, and beds ot 
gypsum occur in the lacustrine basins of Aix and of Auvergne; 
the gypsiferous strata of the Paris basin are also regarded as of 
fresh-water origin. 

49. Besides the magnesian limestones of gypsiferous strata 
great deposits of dolomite occur in the rocks of every ^eolo^cal 
period. I have long since described the dolomites which rorm 
extensive beds, often associated with ophiolites and with crys- 
talline limestones, in the Laurentian system in Canada. GresX 
portions of the palaeozoic limestones of North America are mi^- 
nesian, especially in the valley of the Mississippi,* while deposits 
of dolomites are found in Europe alike in the Fermian, Triassic, 
Jurassic, and Tertiary strata. Mr. Dana has even described as 
of recent formation a dolomite from the coral island of Matea, 
examined by Silliman and myself. — {Am, Journal of Science, [2], 
xix, 429.) 

50. The mechanical conditions of these magnesian limestones 
vary greatly ; they are sometimes made up of crystalline grains 
of dolomite, which are strongly coherent, or more rarely form a 
loose sand. Not unfrequently the magnesian limestones are con- 
cretionary in their structure, and may be oolitic or botryoidal. 
The action of the concreting force has sometimes obliterated the 
marks of stratification. The porous or cavernous structure of 
many dolomites is also to be remarked. 

* For the following facts with regard to the dolomites of the nalceosoic rodD of 
the Mississippi valley, I am indebted to Pro£ James Hall of Albany. We ha?e 
there in ascendiD^ order : 

Ist. The so-caUed Lower Magnesian limestone, which is regarded as the eqniTft* 
lent of the Calciferous Sandrock, and is from 200 to 260 feet in thiclmen. It if 
the lead -bearing rock of Missouri, and probably contains the cobalt ores of that regioD. 

2d. The Gcuena limestone^ consisting of about 250 feet of dolomite interpoMMi 
between the Trenton and the Hudson River groups. It is the lead-bearing rock of 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Illinois. 

8d. The Niagara limestone^ also dolomitic, about 250 feet in thickness, and some- 
times holding galena and blende. 

4th. The Leclaire or Oalt limestone, a dolomitic formation interposed between 
the last and the Onondaga Salt Group. It attains upon the Mississippi a thickiiesi 
of 500 feet, but thins out to the eastward. 

5 th. The magnesian limestones of the Onondaga salt group, 100 feet thick. 

6th. A dolomitic deposit in the upper part of the Carboniferous series. 

The formation No. 1, although generally regarded as the equivalent of the Cakif- 
erous sandrock, is perhaps the representative of the Chazy limestone, which on Lake 
Huron is sometimes a pure dolomite, and on the island of Montreal includes thio 
magnesian beds. The Calciferous sandrock itself, throughout Lower Canada, includes 
extensive beds of dolomite, and the Hudson River group is characterized by bedd 
of dolomite and of magnesite. 
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Magnesian limestones oflen contain large admixtures of clay 
and sand ; dolomite is not unfrequentlj me cement of breccias 
or conglomerates, as in the well-known conglomerate of the Per- 
mian system in England. Concretionary masses of dolomite 
sometimes occur in these aggregates, and in the Permian rocks 
of the Vosges are found in beds of a sandy clay, itself occasion- 
ally cemented by dolomite. 

I have elsewhere described two remarkable dolomitic con- 
glomerates from the palaeozoic rocks of Canada. The first of 
uese belongs to the upper portion of the Hudson Eiver group, 
and is conspicuously seen at Pointe Levis and on the island of 
Orleans. The associated rocks are there graptolitic shales, sand- 
stones and fossiliferous limestones, together with great masses of 
a greenish or grayish- white subtranslucent compact concretion- 
ary limestone. This is without distinct marks of stratification, 
exhibits no trace of organic remains under the microscope, and 
has all the characters of a travertine or calcareous sinter. Inter- 
stratified with this last are beds of bituminous yellow-weather- 
ing dolomite, containing carbonate of iron, and always intermixed 
with more or less sand or clay or both ; the clay in one speci- 
men amounted to fifty per cent, while another quartzose variety 
Sve carbonate of lime 53*04, carboDate of magnesia 31*96, car- 
nate of iron 5*80, silicious sand 8*80=99*60. The latter is a 
friable crystalline rock, showing in its fracture broad surfiEtces of 
cleavage, like the crystals of Fontainebleau sandstone. These 
dolomites, which contain no fossils, are occasionally traversed by 
veins of quartz and calcareous spar, or contain small masses of 
the latter mineral, apparently filling cavities. They are inter- 
stratified alike with tne travertines and with the fossiliferous 
limestones, sometimes in large beds, and at other times in lentic- 
ular masses or in layers of a few lines in thickness separating 
masses of the travertine. 

The conglomerates of this series inclose in a paste of ferrifer- 
ous dolomite, grains and rounded fragments of limestone, oflen 
having the characters of the associated travertine, together with 
firagments of quartz and armllite, and small masses of a nearly 
pure yellowish crystalline dolomite ; these are perhaps concre- 
tionary in their ongin and not imbedded firagments. Other beds 
of a similar conglomerate occur in the same series having a ce- 
ment of pure carbonate of lime, and the travertine itseli often 
incloses grains of sand. — {QeoL Surv. Canada; Jieport^ 1863-56, 
p. 465.) 

The other conglomerate to be toticed occurs on the islands of 
Montreal; St. Helens, and several other localities in the neigh- 
borhood, and belongs to small detached patches of the Lower 
Helderberg series, left after denudation, which repose imcon- 
formably alike on Lower Silurian and Laurentian rocks. In 
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some localities they enclose the peculiar feldspars of the latter, in 
others the fossiliferous limestones, shales, sandstones and dierts 
of the former series, while in others still the principal ele- 
ments are black augite, mica and olivine, derived m)m tne igne- 
ous rocks which in this vicinity have broken through the Lower 
Silurian series. These conglomerates, which are remarkable for 
their great coherence, have a greenish, bluish or grayishvellow- 
weathering base, and contain much carbonate of iron. Tne sola- 
ble portion of a specimen from St. Helens was equal to 46*0 pef 
cent, and consisted of carbonate of lime 67'8, carbonate of mag- 
nesia 16*4, carbonate of iron 25'8=100-0. In one instance these 
yellow-weathering beds of conglomerate are associated with 
others of which the cement remains white on the exposed siu^ 
faces, effervesces freely with acids, and is pure carbonate of lime. 
—{Ibid., 1857, 201.) 

51. Dolomite also occurs filling up fissures and cavities in 
other rocks, as in the case of pearl-spar in geodes and veins. 
The black and yellow marble from northern Italy, known under 
the name of Portor, and belonging according to Savi, to the 
Neocomian formation, is composed, by my analysis, of a black, 
nearly pure limestone containmg only one-hundredtn of carbon- 
ate of magnesia, penetrated by veins of ferriferous dolomite, 
which gave me 85*5 p. c. of carbonate of magnesia, and 4*6 of 
insoluble silicious matter, the residue being carbonate of lime 
and a little carbonate of iron. The veins ofmagnesian carbon- 
ate sometimes give to the Portor the aspect of a breccia. 

52. Examples of the apparent infiltration of dolomite occnr 
in black bituminous limestones at Montreal and Ottawa belong- 
ing both to the Trenton and Chazy divisions. These limestones, 
which contain only traces of magnesia, enclose casts of the in- 
terior of OrthoceraSy Murchisonia and Pleurotomaria, consisting of 
a gray crystalline dolomite, weathering reddish, and appearing 
in high relief upon exposed surfaces of the limestone. In both 
localities the limestones are traversed by thin irregular veins of 
a similar dolomite, which communicate with the casts. By the 
action of dilute hydrochloric acid the limestone matrix is dis- 
solved, and it is seen that the cavity of the fossil is in manj 
cases only partially occupied by dolomite; that portion which is 
uppermost in the stratum being often filled with carbonate of 
lime to the extent of one-third or one-fourth, but in other speci- 
mens the whole cast is of dolomite. In some of the larger casts 
there are drusy cavities lined with crystallized dolomite and oc- 
cnsionally containing prisms of quartz. The analysis of a flag- 
men t of the cast of an Orihoceras from the Trenton limestone at 
Ottawa, gave me carbonate of lime 56'00, carbonate of magnesia 
87*80, carbonate of iron 5*95 =99*75. The surrounding lime- 
stone, which was compact, bluish-gray, and bituminous, con- 
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ined 3'9 p. c. of clay and sand ; its solution ^ve 0*6 p. c. of 
ijd of iron with alumina, but no magnesia. Smiilar examples 
' fossils replaced by dolomite occur in gray limestones associa- 
d with the travertines and dolomites of Pointe Levis (§ 50). 
63. Magnesian limestones are very frequently destitute of or- 
inic remains ; in some cases however tney may contain calca- 
ous fossils, as in the Niagara limestone at Dudswell, where 
►rals of the genera Cyaihophyllum^ Parties and Favosites, coro- 
)6ed of pure carbonate of lime, and generally bluish-black in 
»lor, are imbedded in a yellow ferriferous magnesian limestone 
hich contains an excess of carbonate of lime. This limestone 
ive by analyris carbonate of lime 66'60, carbonate of magne- 
a 11-76, carbonate of iron 8*23, insoluble quartz sand 26*72== 
J'31. The portion soluble in cold dilute acetic acid was car- 
>nate of lime with four per cent of carbonate of magnesia and 
trace of iron, and the residue when digested with dilute hydro- 
doric acid left 520 p. c. of sand and pyrites } the dissolved 
lit consisting of carbonate of lime 51 '75, carbonate of magne- 
a 85-73, carbonate of iron 12-52=10000. 
In the magnesian limestone of Gait in western Canada,^ which 
a pure crystalline dolomite, there are numerous casts of bi- 
ilve molluscs, the shells of which were evidently removed by 
»lotion after they had been filled and envelopea by the dolo* 
itic matrix, since the walls of the cavities once occupied by 
s shells of a large bivalve, MegcUomus Canadensis, retain tM 
arkings of the inner and outer surfaces of the shell. Similar 
oalds of Ophileta compacta are abundant in the blue dolomite 
* Beauharnois, which belongs to the Calciferous sandrock ; in 
dolomite of the same geological formation from the Mingan 
lands, the shells of OphiUta, Maclurea and Scaphites are re- 
aoed by silica. 

In some portions of the Gait formation fragments of encrinal 
ilumns are found replaced by dolomite^ which is only distin- 
lished by a little difference of color from the matrix, it would 
>pear in this case as if the calcareous fossil having been first 
amoved by solution (§30) the cavity had been subsequently 
iled with dolomite as in the casts found in the Ottawa and 
[ontreal limestones (§ 52). 

54. Although dolomites not unfrequently form by themselves 
Lasses of great thickness, as in the Jurassic formation of the 
yrol and the palaeozoic rocks of the west, they are often inter- 
ratified in an intimate manner with pure limestones. Such is 
le case with the ferriferous dolomites already noticed in describ- 
ig the dolomitic conglomerates and travertines of Pointe Levis 
( 50). In the Chazy limestone of Montreal, thin irregular layers 
' readish ferriferous dolomite, themselves filled with encrinal 
»lomns, are interposed between beds of fossiliferous limestone. 
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The magnesian layers being pulverulent, the encrinal columns, 
which are pure carbonate of lime, are easily separated firom their 
matrix, which gave me carbonate of lime 40*95, carbonate of 
magnesia 2419, carbonate of iron 27*03, silicious sand without 
alumina 9*01 =101 '18; the iron was in part as peroxyd. The 
bluish crystalline limestone distant an inch from the magnesian 
layer gave IS'i p. c. of white insoluble residue and 1'09 p. c. of 
carbonate of magnesia. 

In these strata we sometimes meet with similar reddish pul- 
verulent layers which contain no carbonate of magnesia, but are 
composed of carbonate of lime with a large amount of perorrd 
of iron ; such a mixture in one instance forms the cement of a 
breccia of fragments of the blue limestone; it was perhaps at 
one time a double carbonatei of lime and iron. 

The thin beds of dolomite above described are closely asso- 
ciated with those holding the dolomitic casts of orthoceratites 
already noticed ; these were enclosed in a nearly black compact 
limestone, which during its solution in hydrochloric acid evolved 
traces of sulphuretted hydrogen. The residue contained a litde 
iron pyrites which was removed by nitric acid ; it was black 
from carbonaceous matter, but became white by ignition in the 
air, and was an impalpable powder, equal to 12*8 p. c. of the 
rock. Dilute soda ley removed from it 9*5 p. c. of its weight of 
soluble silica, and the residue had nearly tne composition of a 
feldspar. It gave me, silica 78^02, alumina 18*31, lime 0*93, 
magnesia 0'87, potash 555, soda 0-89=99-57. 

The fossiliferous yellow magnesian limestones of Dudswell 
(§ 53) are in like manner interstratified with beds of gray crys- 
talline limestone containing 6*3 p. c. of sand and only 1*3 p" a 
of carbonate of magnesia. These beds having been much dis- 
turbed and broken, the interstices appear to have been filled 
up with portions of the yellow magnesian paste giving rise to a 
marble which in some portions resembles the so-called Porter, 

(§ 51). 

55. We see from the above examples that dolomites may oc- 
cur interstratified both with limestones of organic origin and 
with others which are evidently chemical deposits. Allied to 
these latter are certain porous tufaceous beds of carbonate of 
lime which sometimes accompany dolomite. Such tufas occur 
alternating with the dolomites and gypsiferous marls of the 
Onondaga salt group. A similar layer of cellular calcareous 
tufa, free from magnesia, I have observed immediately covering 
a deposit of crystalline incoherent dolomite in the Eocene series 
at Pont St. Maxence in France. — (See also Damour, BvU. Sx, 
G6ol de France, [2], xiii, 67.) 

56. The chemical constitution of the rocks containing carbon- 
ate of magnesia now demands our consideration. Pure dolomite 
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is well known to consist of equivalents of carbonate of lime and 
magnesia corresponding to 45*65 parts of the one to 54'35 of the 
other, and many magnesian limestones have this composition, or 
contain beside only mechanical impurities, such as sand and 
clay. Others with an excess of carbonate of lime are shown by 
the method of Karsten to be mixtures of dolomite with carbon- 
ate of lime, which is readily separated by the solvent action of 
cold dilute acetic acid (§ 28, § 53). The same chemist however 
found in clefts and fissures of the gypsifcrous rocks of Luneber^ 
and elsewhere, carbonates of lime and magnesia mingled with 
day, from which dilute acetic or muriatic acid removed the 
whole of the lime, leaving a residue of from 4*0 to 68*0 p. c. of 
magnesian carbonate whicn had evidently been mechanically in- 
termingled with the carbonate of lime. (Bischof, Lehrhuch^ ii, 
1161.) Since the presence of sulphate of lime appears to pre- 
vent in a great measure the union of the two carbonates (§ 81), 
we might suppose that the association of gypsum with these 
magnesian clays had in some way hindered the formation of the 
douole carbonate. The free caroonate of lime which they con- 
tain is however probably epigenic and produced by the decom- 
position of a portion of the magnesite by the infiltration of dis- 
solved gypsum. 

Carbonate of iron often replaces a part of the magnesian car- 
bonate in dolomites, which also sometimes contain carbonate of 
manganese, and even carbonates of zinc, cobalt and lead. It 
not unfrequently happens that the sum of the other carbonates 
in these ferruginous dolomites is more than equivalent to the 
carbonate of lime. Such is the case with the dolomitic conglom- 
erate of St. Helens (§ 60). 

The dolomites of the Hudson River group in eastern Canada 
are very often associated with copper, nickel, titanium, chrome 
and manganese. A grayish granular dolomite from Sutton, 
which contains disseminated chlorite and crystals of magnetite, 
weathers blackish-brown from the presence cf manganese. The 
foreign minerals are arranged in bands, and layers of the dolo- 
mite an inch or two in thickness are apparently free from ad- 
mixture. The analysis of such a portion gave me, carbonate of 
lime 4010, carbonate of magnesia 20'20, carbonate of iron 10*65, 
carbonate of manganese 7*65, insoluble, chiefly quartz, 21*45= 
100*00. The associated crystals of magnetite contained no trace 
of manganese.* 

* Carbonate of manganese is freqaently met with in the rocks of this geological 
seriee, cansing them to weather brownish-olack. I have described an impure chlo- 
rttic limestone of this kind from Oranby (Canada East), which contains besides prot- 
oxjds of manganese and iron, portions of chrome, nickel and titanium. (Report, 
1S53-56, 474, and this Journal, [2], zzvi, 288.) Viogen has in like manner noticed 
the occurrence of a laree proportion of protoxvd of manganese in the olive colored 
slates of the Lower Sunnan series in Pennsylvania, and to the decomposition of 
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57. Magnesiaa limestones containiDg an excess of carbonate 
of magnesia are not uncommon ; one from the muschelkalk of 
Thuringia gave to Senft, carbonate of lime 42*9, carbonate of 
magnesia 55*4, besides 2*7 of carbonate of iron ^lOlH). A la- 
custrine dolomite from the brown-coal formation near Giessea 
contains, according to Knapp, carbonate of lime42'80, carbonate 
of magnesia 49*63, besides oxyd of iron and impurities, and a 
specimen from the Lower Magnesian limestone from Lake Supe- 
nor gave to Whitney, carbonate of lime 25*28, and carbonate of 
magnesia 82*57, besides 87*0 of sand and a little iron and alumina. 

Similar magnesian rocks are described by Alberti as occorring 
in the variegated marls of the keuper or upper part of the Tri- 
assic system in Germany. A tender greenish schistose marl 
from Tubingen effervesced very slightly with acids, and gave 
for 100*00 parts, carbonate of lime 14*56, carbonate of magnesia 
19*10, the remainder beingclay with a little iron-oryd. ^enft, 
Die Felsarieny 184.) Yon Bibra has described similar magnesiaa 
marls from the muschelkalk in Franconia (Bischo^ Lehamu^ ii, 
1158), and Gueymard from the gypsums of Boquevaire in Pro- 
vence. The bituminous salt-clays {sdlzthoTi^ which oocor with 
gypsum and rock salt, when freed bv washing from soluble salts, 
contain according to Schaf hautl, carbonates ot magnesia and iron 
often with very Tittle carbonate of lime, the argillaceous matter 
varying from 12*0 to 700 p. c. (Bischof; LArbuch, ii, 1726.) 
To these clays are perhaps related the magnesian marls examined 
by Karsten (§ 56). Volckel has describe a dark gray rock in- 
terstratified with limestone from the keuper near Solothum, and 
consisting of carbonate of magnesia 54*55, carbonate of iron 
88*94, carbonate of lime 0*67, with 10*81 of clay, water, etc 
{L. and K. Jahresberidii, 1849, 581.) 

58. Magnesian rocks allied to the last occur in the Hudson 
River group of eastern Canada, and were described by me sev- 
eral years since. In the township of Sutton, interstratified with 
dolomite, steatite and talco-quartzose strata, is a bed of green 
and white reddish- weathering crystalline rock, gneissoid in struc- 
ture, and containing variable porportions of magnesian carbon- 
such rocks correctly ascribes the origin of the deposits of peroxyd of manganese 

met with in that region. Beds of silicate of manganese, more or less intermingled 
with carbonates of manganese and lime, are interstratified with crjatalliiie sdiists 
in various localities in New England. I may mention in this connection a eompact 
massive carbonate of manganese which is said to occur in slates supposed to be of 
Silurian age, at Placentia Bay, Newfoundland, and wluch I received from Dr. J. W. 
Dawson. It is conchoidal in fracture, translucent on the edges, with a feeble waxy 
Instre ; color fawn to pale chestnut-brown. H. 4*0. D. 3*25. It is penetrated and 
incrusted in part with crystalline peroxyd of manganese. Acids in the cold scarcely 
attack this mineral, but heated nitric acid dissolves it with effervescence, leaving a 
residue of H'4 P- c. of silica, of which the greater part is soluble in a dilute alka- 
line solution. The analysis gave me besides 84*6 p. c. of carbonate of nrngsnesf. 
and traces of lime, iron and magnesia. (Report, 1857, 204.) 
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ate. A pure and nearly white fragment gave to hydrochloric 
acid, carbonate of magnesia 83*85, carbonate of iron 9*02, and 
left insoluble 8*08=1W)*40*, while another specimen from the 
same mass contained, carbonate of magnesia 83*00, carbonate of 
iron 19*85, alumina 0*50, insoluble 45*90= 98-70. In both cases 
the solution contained a little nickel, which occurs in the rock, 
in part at least, in. the form of grains of nickeliferous pyrites. 
The insoluble portion is a silicate of alumina and alkalies, with 
a little magnesia, and appears to consist of a mixture of feldspar 
with a little mica and talc, the latter minerals being colored em- 
erald-green by a small portion of oxyd of chrome. 

In the township of JBolton there occurs a bed of magnesite 
many yards in breadth, interstratified between steatite on the 
one side, and an impure ophiolite passing into diorite, on the 
other. It is made up of brilliant cleavable grains of magnesian 
spar, bluish-gray or nearly white in color, and intermingled with 
<Ahers of white hyaline quartz, which sometimes forms small 
irregular veins. One of several analyses of this rock gave me, 
carbonate of magnesia 59*13, carbonate of iron 8*32, insoluble 
82*20=99*65. In other specimens the proportion of carbonate 
of iron is a little greater, and traces of carbonate of lime are 
sometimes met with, while nickel is never wanting and sometimes 
coats the joints of the rock with a yellowish-green film of what 
appears to be a hydrocarbonate of nickel ; the proportion of this 
metal determined upon a considerable quantity of the rock was 
found equal to about one-thousandth. The insoluble residue 
frora this magnesite was greenish-gray in color, and gave by 
analysis 93*6 p. c. of silica, besides some alumina, 0*8 of alka- 
lies, and traces of lime, magnesia, and oxyd of chrome, which 
fives an emerald-green color to some portions of the rock. I 
have already shown that nickel is rarely absent from the magne- 
sian rocks of this region, where it is generally accompanied by 
chrome. These magnesites in powder do not perceptibly eflfer- 
vesce with cold hydrochloric acid, which however readily dis- 
solves them with the aid of heat. The decomposition of the 
contained carbonate of iron renders their weatnered surfaces 
reddish-brown and pulverulent. — (Report^ 1853-56, p. 460.) 

I have detected a quartzose magnesite closely resembling that 
of Bolton, containing nickel, and stained emenJd-green by oxyd 
of chrome, among a collection of rocks brought from California 
by Mr. W. P. Blake, who also found a bed of nearly pure white 
compact carbonate of magnesia among the crystallme schists of 
that region. I may here recall the existence of beds of magne- 
site among amllites in Styria, and also in the ancient crystalline 
Sieiss of Modum in Norway, where a crystalline magnesite is 
e gangue of crystals of serpentine and ilmenite. — {Am. Jovr. 
of Science, [2], v, 389.) 
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59. The greater number of dolomites and magnesian rocks 
are shown by their fossils or by. the nature of the associated 
strata to be of marine origin, but dolomites are also found in 
fresh-water deposits. Such is that with excess of magnesian 
carbonate from the brown-coal formation near Giessen (§57), 
and dolomites are said to occur with the lacustrine limestones of 
Dachingen near Ulm. — (Senft^ Die Febarten, ISS.) 

V. 

On the mode of formation of the preceding rocks. 

60. Having in the fourth division of this paper brought to- 
gether the principal facts in the history of magnesian rocks^ as 
well from the researches of others as from our own observations, 
we have seen that these rocks consist essentially of dolomite, 
mixed with carbonate of lime on the one hand, ana with carbon- 
ates of magnesia and iron on the other, passing thus into magne- 
site. The frequent intermixtures of sand and clay and even of 
fragments of quartzite, argillite and limestone, clearly show 
their sedimentary origin, which is moreover rendered evident 
by the fact that they are often interstratified with pure lime- 
stones and even inclose calcareous corals ; these &cts exclude 
the idea of the formation of all such dolomites at least, by the 
alteration of deposits of carbonate of lime as supposed by Von 
Buch, Haidinger and Favre. 

61. The dolomites of the Tyrol which Von Buch imagined to 
have been formed from the alteration of limestones by magne- 
sian vapors evolved at the time of the ejection of certain mela- 
phyres of that region, have been shown to be much more recent 
than these melaphyres, which according to Fournet are not in- 
trusive but sedimentary rocks, probably of Carboniferous age, 
altered in situ. These metamorphosed strata are separated from 
the dolomites, which are Jurassic, by unaltered Triassic strata, 
including the muschelkalk and a conglomerate holding rolled 
fragments of the melaphyres.* {Bull, jSoc, Oiol, de France^ [2], 
vi, 506-516.) In several other cases where dolomization was 
supposed to have been produced by the proximity of igneous 
rocks, Delesse and Delanoue have shown that the chaifge had 
been limited to an alteration in the texture, and that there had 
been no addition of magnesia. 

62. Favre supposes with Haidinger that magnesian solutions 
under heat and pressure have given rise to dolomites by decom- 
posing beds of limestone with formation of carbonate of magne- 
sia agreeably to the observations of Von Morlot and Marignac 
{Ibid,, [2], vi, 318.) This hypothesis is evidently not applicable 

* Bischof cites Foumett Hittwre de la Dolomie, 1847, but I lutre not been ibie 
to coDBult the work in the preparation of this paper. 
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those magnesian limestones which include beds, firagments or 
ganic remains of pure carbonate of lime. In any case we 
ost suppose a long continued filtration of solutions of magne- 
m chlond through the heated limestone under certain condi- 
ms which seem at least improbable. 

63. The theory of the formation of magnesian sediments will 
readily understood firom the experiments which have been 
scribed in the earlier parts of this paper, but before proceeding 
its consideration I wish to call attention to the results of the 
ncentration by evaporation of natural waters in basins with- 
.t an outlet If such a basin contain sea-water, the gypsum. 
ing insoluble in a saturated brine, will be entirely depositea 
fore the crystallization of the sea-salt, and there will remain 
i^uid contaming no lime-salts, but chlorids of sodium and mag- 
sium with a lar^e amount of sulphate of magnesia. Such are 
B waters of Lake Elton and many of the brine pools of the 
issian steppes, while on the contrary the saturated brines of 
s Dead Sea and some other salt lakes contain little sulphate 
t abundance of chlorid of calcium, and if they are the residues 
sea-water, have been modified by additions of this salt^ which 
s converted the sulphate of magnesia into chlorid of magne- 
im and gypsum, the calcareous chlorid remaining in excess. 
But while some of these saline lakes may be supposed to be 
sins of sea- water, modified by evaporation, either alone or con- 
ned with the influx of foreign saline matters, others were evi- 
ndy once fresh-water lakes m which, the loss of water being 
uaf to the supply, have gradually accumulated the soluble 
Its of all the rivers and springs flowing into the lake. We 
ij arrive at some notion of the diverse natures of the different 
line lakes which would be formed in this wav if we suppose 
e waters of different European rivers to be subjected to evap- 
ation under conditions like those of the salt lakes of Western 
iia. In the waters of the Elbe and Thames chlorids greatly 
edominate (in the latter with gypsum), with small amounts of 
ignesian salts, and the evaporation of these waters would give 
le to lakes containing a large proportion of common salt. In 
B Seine on the contrary, sulphate of lime predominates, while 
e waters of the Rhine, the Danube, the Arr and the Arve 
ntain but small amounts of chlorids and large proportions of 
Iphates of lime and magnesia. 

o4. In other rivers we find alkaline salts ; the Loire at Orleans, 
oording to Deville, contains in 100,000 parts, 13"46 of solid 
fttters, of which 35"0 p. c. is carbonate of lime, 300 p. c. silica, 
lile two-thirds of the more soluble salts consist of carbonate 
soda. In the waters of the Garonne, with as large a propor- 
>n of silica, and more carbonate of lime, the carbonate of soda 
uals one-fourth of the soluble salts, while 100,000 parts of the 
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water of the Ottawa, according to my analysis, contain 6*11 parts 
of solid matters, consisting of carbonate of lime 2*48, carbonate 
of magnesia 0*69, silica 2*06, sulphates and cblorids of potassium 
and sodium 0'47, and carbonate of soda 041. {Beport OtoL Sur- 
vey of Canada, 1853-56, 360, and Philos. Mag., |4], xiii, 289.) 
Silica, although more abundant in alkaline river waters, which 
are chiefly derived from crystalline rocks, is not wanting in wa- 
ters containing neutral earthy salts, like the Seine and the Bhone, 
of the solid matters of whicn, according to DeviUe, it forms re- 
spectively 10*0 and 13*0 p. c — {Ann. de Chem. et Phys.j [3], 
xxiii, 82.) 

The waters which rise from the Lower Silurian shales of the 
St. Lawrence valley are, as I have elsewhere shown, remarkable 
for the predominance of alkaline salts, which sometimes amount 
to one-thousandth, or 'more than one-half the solid matters pres- 
ent ; these waters are distinguished from the river waters just 
mentioned by their comparatively small amount of silica and 
earthy carbonates, and by the presence of a notable proportion 
of borates. — {Hep. Oeol. Survey of Canada, 1852, p. 165, — 1853- 
56, p. 469, and Proc. Royal /Sbc, Phil Mag., [4], xvi, 876.) 

We may here refer to the strongly alkaline waters furnished 
by the artesian wells of Paris and London as evidences of the 
abundance of alkaline carbonates in natural waters^ and to the 
springs of Vichy and Carlsbad, the latter of which, aocording 
to the calculations of Gilbert, furnish annually more than thirteen 
millions of pounds of carbonate of soda. The evaporation of 
these alkaline waters, whether rivers or springs, must give rise 
to natron lakes like Lake Van and thoseoi the plains of Araxes^ 
Lower Egypt, and Hungary. — (Bischof, Lehrbuch, ii, 1143.) 

The carDonate of soda contained in these waters has its source 
in the decomposition of feldspathic minerals, and shows the con- 
tinance in our time of a process whose great activity in former 
geologic ages is attested, as I have elsewhere maintained, by vast 
accumulations of argillaceous sediments deprived of a large por- 
tion of their soda, and also by the carbonate of lime which by 
the intervention of carbonate of soda has been formed from the 
chlorid of calcium of the primeval ocean and deposited as lime- 
stone. 

65. An indispensable condition for the precipitation of car- 
bonate of magnesia is the absence of chlorid of calcium from 
the solutions, and this in the presence of excess of sulphates is 
attained simply by evaporating to the point where gypsum be- 
comes insoluble. In nearly all river and spring waters bicar- 
bonate of lime is present in a large proportion, and is often the 
most abundant salt. We have shown that when mingled with 
a solution containing sulphate of magnesia, it gives rise by double 
decomposition to bicarbonate of magnesia and sulphate of Ume. 
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By the evaporation of such a solution, the latter salt, being the 
less soluble, is first deposited in the form of gypsum, while the 
magnesian carbonate is only separated after farther evaporation, 
when, provided the supply of bicarbonate of lime still continues, 
the two carbonates may fall down in a state of intermixture. 
In this way sediments will be formed containing the elements of 
dolomite or magnesite. 

66. The solution of magnesian carbonate remaining aftef the 
deposition of the gypsum, possesses, as we have seen, the power 
of decomjposing chlorid of calcium, and when deprivea of a 
portion of its carbonic acid by evaporation, reacts m a similar 
manner with a solution of sulphate of lime (§ 5, § 23). In this 
way, an influx of sea-water into the basin from which gypsum, 
ana perhaps a portion of magnesian carbonate has already been 
deposited, would give rise to a precipitate of carbonate of lime, 
like the tufaceous limestones, whose occurrence with gvpsura 
and dolomites has been already noticed. In basins which, like 
the salt lagoons of Bessarabia on the shores of the Black Sea, 
receive occasional additions of sea-water, and deposit every sum- 
mer large amounts of salt, (Bischof, Lehrbuck, ii, 1717,) the influx 
of waters containing bicarbonate of lime would give rise to the 
formation of beds of gypsum, alternating with dolomites or 
magnesian marls and rock salt. 

67. We have already referred to the analyses of certain rivers, 
in which the sulphates are more abundant than the chlorids. 
Thus, in the Rhine, near Bonn, according to Bischof, we have 
for 100,000 parts of the water, 1708 of solid matters, of which 
1*23 are sulphate of lime, 1*81 sulphate of magnesia, with only 
1*45 of chlorid and 8*37 of carbonate of lime ; in the Danube 
near Vienna, the predominance of sulphates is still more marked. 
The waters of the Arve, in the month of February, gave to Tin- 
gry, for 100,000 parts, 24*5 of solid matters, of which 6-5 were 
sulphate of lime, 6*2 sulphate of magnesia, and 8*3 carbonate of 
lime, with only 1*5 of chlorids. Now, as in river waters there 
is always present an excess of carbonic acid, and as bicarbonate 
of lime and sulphate of magnesia in solution are mutually de- 
composed, these waters, which are to be regarded as solutions of 
sulpnate of lime and bicarbonate of magnesia, (§ 18) would, bv 
their evaporation, yield gypsum and magnesian carbonate, which 
would appear as portions of a fresh- water formation, like those 
of Aix and Auvergne. 

The decomposition of soluble sulphates by bicarbonates of 
baryta and strontia, will explain the formation of heavy spar and 
celestine, and their frequent association with gypsiferous rocks. 

68. As to the native sulphur which is oflen associated both 
with epigenic and sedimentary gypsums, it has doubtless in 
every case been formed as Breislsuc long since indicated, by the 
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decomposition of sulphuretted hydrogen.- It is well known that 
alkaline and earthjr sulphates are reduced to sulphurets by 
oi;ganic matters, with the aid of heat, or even at ordinaij 
temperatures, in presence of water. To the decomposition of 
these sulphurets by water and carbonic acid, we are to ascribe 
not only the sulphuretted hydrogen of sol&taras, which, by its 
oxydation imder different conditions, gives rise either to fires 
sulpHur, or to sulphuric acid and to gypsum by epigeneaisy but 
also the sulphuretted hydrogen which appears in springs and in 
stagnant waters, where the sulphur proauced by the decomposi- 
tion of the gas is often mingled with sedimentary gypsums.* 
(See Bischof, Lehrbuch, ii, 189-186.) This author has suggested 
the decomposition of chlorid of magnesium by alkaline or earthy 
sulphurets as a source of sulphuretted hydrogen and hydrate of 
magnesia, into which sulphuret of magnesium is readily resolved 
in the presence of water. {Chem. Geology ^ i, 16.) If a salt of 
calcium were present, this reaction could only take place in the 
absence of carbonic acid, for carbonate of magnesia is incom- 

Satible with chlorid of calcium. The direct reduction and 
ecomposition of sulphate of magnesia by organic matter and 
carbonic acid may, however, yield sulphuretted hydrogen and 
carbonate of magnesia, and thus, in certain cases, give rise to 
magnesian sediments. 

69. In the preceding sections, we have supposed the waters 
mingling with the solution of sulphate of magnesia to contain 
no other bicarbonate than that of lime, but bicarbonate of soda 
is often present in large proportion in natural waters, and the 
addition of this salt to sea-water or other solutions containing 
chlorids and sulphates of lime and magnesia, will, as we have 
seen, (§ 1) separate the lime as bicarbonate, and give rise to 
liquids, whicn, without being concentrated brines as in the 
previous case, will contain sulphate of magnesia, but no lime 
salts. A farther portion of bicarbonate of soda will produce 
bicarbonate of magnesia, by the evaporation of whose solutions 
as before, hydrated carbonate of magnesia would be deposited, 
mingled with the carbonate of lime which accompanies the alka- 
line salt, and in the case of the waters of alkaline springs, the 
compounds of iron, manganese, zinc, nickel, lead, copper, arsenic, 
chrome, and other metals, which springs of this kind still bring 
to the surface. In this way the metalliferous character of many 
dolomites is explained, as also the frequent association of metals, 
such as copper, nickel, cobalt, chrome and titanium, with ser 
pentine, steatite, diallage, olivine, and other magnesian silicates^ 
which owe their origin to the alteration of magnesian sediments 
such as we have described. 

* On certain modes of decompoBitioa of the sulphates, see Jaoquemin, Com^^ 
/J«m/m«, June 14, 1868. -r -^ :r 
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70. As the separation of magnesian carbonate from saline wa- 
rs by the action of bicarbonate of soda does not suppose a very 
eat degree of concentration, we may conceive this process to 
» on in basins where animal life exists, and thus explain the 
igin of fofisiliferous magpesian limestones like those of the 
idswell (§68,) and the Silurian rocks of the western United 
ates, whose fossils, as I am informed by Mr. James Hall of 
Ibany, are generally such as indicate a shallow sea. To the 
tervention of carbonate of soda is I conceive to be referred the 
igin of all those dolomites which are not accompanied by 
^psoms, and which make up by &r the larger part of the mag- 
isian limestones ; nor will tne dolomites thus derived be neces- 
rily marine, for the same reagent with waters like those of the 
inube and Arve would give rise to dolomites and magnesites 

fresh- water formations, which unlike those mentioned in § 67| 
3ald not be accompanied by gypsums. 

71. To the first stage of tne reaction between alkaline bicar- 
mates and sea water I am disposed to ascribe the formation of 
rtain deposits of carbonate of lime which although included 

jfossiliferous formations, are unlike most of their associated 
nestones, not of organic origin, but have the characters of a 
lemical precipitate of nearly pure carbonate of lime, in which 
e often imbedded silicified shells and corals.* It is not per- 
ips easy in all cases to distinguish between such precipitates, 
uich may assume a concretionary structure, (see on this ques- 

^ The large proportion of dissoWed silica which many riTer waters contain (§ 64) 
pears in sedimentary deposits, not only replacing fossils and forming concretions 
a even beds of flint, chert and jasper, out also in a crystalline state, as is seen in 
I crystallixed quarts often associated with these amorpnous varieties, and in some 
da of sandstone which are made np entirely of small crystals of quartz. Elie de 
anmont long since called attention to the crystalline nature of certain sandstones 
lidi as Daubr6e Ims remarked, could not have been derived from the disintegra- 
B of any known rock, and Mr. J. Brainard at the meeting of t|ie American .Ajbo- 
Aion for the Advancement of Science, held at Cleveland, insisted upon the crys- 
line character of the grains composing sandstones in Ohio, as evidence that 
Bse were chemical deposits. He however fell into the error of supposing that all 
idstooes and even quartzose conglomerates have had a like origin, while ^e 
Aer and the greater pEurt of the former are undoubtedly mechanical deposits from 
B ruins of pre-existing quartzose and granitic rocks. 

These crystallized sands according to Daubr6e, are met with in beds in the sand- 
»e of the Yosges, the variegated sandstone fTriassic and Permian,) in the tertiary 
the Paris basin and elsewhere. Other sands are made up of globules of calce- 
Dj[, apparently like the crystallized sands a chemical deposit, and associated with 
litic iron ores in the lias, and with glauconite grains in the green-sand. (Daubr^ 
Khtrehet ntr U Btriage des Rochet^ ete^ Ann. des Mines 1867, 6 livr.) We may 
re mention the so-called gaiie from the green sand of the Ardennes, which gave to 
uvage 66*0 p. c of amorphous soluble silica mixed with quarts sand and glauco- 
«. (Bischof, Lehrbueh, i, 768-811.) 

Maschke has shown that under certain conditions silica is soluble in about twenty- 
e parts of pure water; from this solution it separates by evaporation or by the 
dition of concentrated saline solutions in a form insolulne in water. (Jour, fur 
akt. ChemU, Ixviii, 288.) In these reactions we have a key to the formation of 
icious deposits. 
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tioQ Bischof) Chem. Oeohgy^ i. 428,) and those deposits which 
like travertines have been formed £rom subterranean springs. 
In neither case however, should they be confounded with the 
tufaceous limestones mentioned in § 63. 

72. The union of the mingled carbonates of lime and magne- 
sia to form dolomite, is attended with contraction, which in case 
the sediment was already somewhat consolidated, would ^ve rise 
to fissures and cavities in the mass. Should the dolomitic strata 
be afterwards exposed to the action of infiltrating carbonated 
waters, the excess of carbonate of lime and any calcareous fos^b 
would be removed, (§ 80,) leaving the mass still more porous, 
with only the moulds of the fossils. Insoluble however as it 
appears to be at ordinary temperatures, the filling up of such 
cavities both in magnesian and in pure limestones, not less than 
its deposition in veins and druses, indicates that dolomite is 
under certain conditions soluble. 

The lowest temperature at which hydrous magnesian sedi- 
ments may be transformed into magnesite and dolomite has yet 
to be determined. The requisite neat has however doubtlesB 
been attained by the accumulation of overlying sediments, in 
virtue of that law which causes the temperature to increase as 
we penetrate the earth's crust. This increase we may suppose 
with Mr. Hopkins to have been much more rapid m former 
epochs than at present — (Oeol, Journal^ viii, 59, also PhilUp's 
Manual of Geology, 609.) 

Conclusions, 

1. The action of solutions of bicarbonate of soda upon sea 
water separates in the first place the whole of the lime in the 
form of carbonate, and then gives rise to a solution of bicarbon- 
ate of magnesia, which by evaporation deposits hydrous mag- 
nesian carbons^te. 

2. The addition of solutions of bicarbonate of lime to sulphate 
of soda or sulphate of magnesia gives rise to bicarbonates of 
these bases, together with sulphate of lime, which latter may be 
thrown down by alcohol. By the evaporation of a solution con- 
taining bicarbonate of magnesia and sulphate of lime, either 
with or without sea salt, gypsum and hydrous carbonate of mag- 
nesia are successively deposited. 

3. When the hydrous carbonate of magnesia is heated alone 
under pressure it is converted into magnesite, but if carbonate 
of lime be present, a double salt is formed which is dolomite. 

4. Solutions of bicarbonate of magnesia decompose chlorid of 
calcium, and when deprived of their excess of carbonic acid by 
evaporation, even solutions of gypsum, with separation of car- 
bonate of lime. 
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6. Dolomites, magnesites and magnesian marls, have had their 
origin in sediments of magnesian carbonate formed by the evap- 
oration of solutions of bicarbonate of magnesia. These solu- 
tions have been produced by the action of bicarbonate of lime 
upon solutions or sulphate of magnesia, in which case gypsum 
is a subsidiary product ; or by the decomposition of solutions of 
sulphate or chlorid of magnesium by tne waters of rivers or 
springs containing bicarbonate of soda. The subsequent action 
of heat upon such magnesian sediments, either alone or mingled 
with carDonate of lime, has changed them into magnesite or 
dolomite. 



Abt. XLI. — On GaUic and Gallhumic (MetagaUic) acid; by Dr. 

F. Mahla, Ph.D., Chicago. 

It is mentioned among the reactions of gallic acid in almost 
every handbook of chemistry, that its solution produces a deep 
bluish-black color with a solution of the salts of the sesquioxyd 
of iron, which disappears, when the solution is heated. As I 
have nowhere found an explanation of this fact, I have tried to 
investigate it by some experiments. 

When the solutions of the sesquioxyd of iron and gallic acid 
are used in a diluted state, the resulting mixture appears only 
slightiy colored, but if they are concentrated, it assumes after 
being neated to ebullition, a dark brown tint, and then causes 
black spots on the skin, which can be washed away only with 
the greatest difl&culty. Such a solution might perhaps be used 
advantageously as a hair dye. 

K the iron-solution was not added in too large proportion, 
liquid anunonia no longer precipitates hydrated sesquioxyd of 
iron, but the proto-sesquioxyd (black oxyd). A reduction takes 
place therefore, the oxygen transforming some of the carbon of 
the gallic acid into carbonic acid, which is freely evolved during 
thiS ebullition. 

To a portion of gallic acid, dissolved in water and heated to 
ebullition, a solution of sesquichlorid of iron was carefully added 
in small quantities and the mixture heated again afler each addi- 
tion. This treatment was continued, until a drop of the solut^n 
mixed- with a little water ceased to give the characteristic bluish- 
black precipitate of gallic acid with sesquichlorid of iron. A 
solution of carbonate of soda was then added in slight excess 
and the black precipitate separated by filtration. A portion of 
the filtered dark-brown liquor, after being exactly saturated with 
hydrochloric acid, deposited a voluminous black precipitate, 
which if dried, formed a black shining mass but when freshly 
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precipitated, was easily redissolyed by firee muriatic add. Snch 
a solution, containing but little firee muriatic acid, produced 
black insoluble precipitates with limewater, with the different 
salts of lime and baryta, with sulphate of zinc and sulphate of 
copper. Another portion of the filtered liquor super-saturated 
with acetic acid, caused precipitates of a black color in solutions 
of acetate of lead and nitrate of silver. From the silver pre- 
cipitate, metallic silver was soon separated. 

The lead precipitate was carefully washed with distilled water, 
and after being dried in an air-bath at a temperature not ex- 
ceeding 200° F. (94° C.) for ten hours, it was heated over a srait 
lamp, until the organic matter was perfectly destroyed. The 
residue, consisting of a mixture of oxyd of'^lead and metallic 
lead, was treated with acetic acid, and from it the whole quan- 
tity of oxyd of lead was calculated. 

1-052 gram, gave 0-662 of the mixture of PbO+Pb, which 
left after being treated with acetic acid 0*087 metallic lead, a 
quantity corresponding to 0*041 oxyd of lead. The acetic acid 
extracted 0*625 oxyd of lead, which quantitjr added to the above 
found 0-041 gives 0-666. This is equal to 63-30 per cent 

Gallhumic (met^allic) acid, which was detectea by Pelouze in 
the residue of distiOation, when gallic acid was suddenly heated 
to 480° F. (249° C.) shows the same reactions, and its lead salt, 
2PbO, C>»H'0», contains 68-04 per cent of the oxyd of lead. 
No doubt can therefore exist about the identity of Pelouze's acid 
and my product. Two equivalents of gallic acid are divided 
exactly into one equiv. of gallhumic, two equiv. of carbonic add, 
and tliree equiv. of water : 

This origin of gallhumic acid forms another and interesting ap 
gument, that pyro-acids can be obtained otherwise than by the 
action of heat. 

If some powdered "red precipitate" is added to a solution of 
ffallic acid and heated over a spirit lamp, it is immediately re- 
duced ; gallic acid precipitates suboxyd of copper (red oxyd) in 
a solution of sulphate of copper ; this reaction appears with the 
g^atest facility if the solutions are heated together. It also 
reduces a cold solution of neutral chromate of potassa, produc- 
ing the green sescjuioxyd. The gallic acid is in each of these 
cases transformed into gallhumic acid. The action of these sub- 
stances on gallic acid and the formation of the new product, is 
explained by assuming gallhumic acid to be only an intermediate 
product, the final result being carbonic acid and water. 
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Art, XLTT. — The Oreat Auroral Exhibition of August 28tA to 

Septembtr 4:1h, 1859. 

On the evening of August 28th, 1859, was commenced an ex- 
hibition of Auroral or Polar light which continued with varying 
intensity at different localities in North America, so far as is 
now known, up to September 4th. This auroral display is one 
of the most remarkable ever recorded in the United States ; re- 
markable not only for the great extent of territory over which it 
was observed, but also'for its duration, for the intensity of the illu- 
mination as well as the brilliancy of the colors, and the extreme 
rapidity of the changes. It was also equally remarkable for the 
.magnetic disturbances which accompanied it, especially on the 
2d and 3d of September. These electrical perturbations were 
recorded not only by the usual magnetic instruments, but over 
the whole system or telegraphic wires, especially in New Eng- 
land and the Canadas, the magnetic induction either greatly in- 
terfered with or prevented the working of the lines by the usual 
voltaic current, while in more than one case the north and south 
lines were worked during the dajrtime of September 3d solely 
by the atmospheric influence I This remarkable and novel phe- 
nomenon deserves and will receive special attention hereafler. 

It appears from our own correspondence, and from the daily 
Journals, that the late display of the Aurora was witnessed from 
Cuba and Jamaica on the south, to an unknown distance beyond 
the Canadas on the north, and from Central Europe on the east, 
to California on the west. Doubtless we may expect to hear 
that it was seen over the entire northern hemisphere, and in 
some places as far south as lat. 20°. 

Since the laws of this phenomenon are as yet but imperfectly 
understood, it is regarded as very important that the facts re- 
specting the late grand exhibition should be carefully collected 
and placed on record, in the expectation that at some future day 
they may afford the basis for a complete and satisfactory theory 
of this meteor. 

We now publish such original observations on this Aurora as 
have reached us in an authentic form, and we hope in future 
numbers of this Journal to present many other important data 
of the same description from different and distant parts of this 
and the other continent. We intend to present in the first place 
UtiQ facts of this exhibition divested of all theoretical considera- 
tions ; and when all the materials have been collected we shall 
give such explanation of them as we are able. At present we 
put on record observations of the aurora and its attendant phe- 
nomena made at Lewiston, Me. ; at Toronto, Canada West ; at 
New Haven, Conn. ; at West Point, N. Y. ; at Bloomington, 
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Ind. ; at Springhill, Ala. ; at Jefferson Co., Miss. ; at Havana, 
Cuba ; and at San Francisco, California. All but one of these 
having been communicated to this Journal directly ^m their 
authors. 

1, Observations made ai LewisUm^ Maine, lat. 44® 5' N,, long. 

70° 16' W. ; by Prof. E1.IAS Loomis. 

Sunday, the 28th of August, I passed at Lewiston, in the state 
of Maine. The day was throughout unusually cold and vciy 
windy. In the evening, the wind was less violent, but still fresn 
from the northwest, and so continued until midnight. At 10 
p. M. the thermometer stood at 58° F. and the next morning at 
5 o'clock it stood at 50° F, 

At S^ 20" in the evening I first noticed some remarkable au- 
roral indications. Long brushes of pale white light were shoot- 
ing up from the west and also from the east, and were directed 
towards a point considerably south of the zenith ; while in the 
northwest waa a large mass of light tinged with a decided 
rosy hue. » 

At 8^ 85°> p, M. the light in the east and northeast had also 
assumed a rosy tint, while that in the northwest had acquired a 
deeper red color. At the same time a dark segment rested upon 
the southern horizon, its vertex having an altitude of about fif- 
teen degrees above the horizon, and its convex edge was bor- 
dered throughout by a vivid light which was nearly white but 
with a decided tinge of emerald-green. In the north was also 
seen a dark bank similar to that in the south, but less sharply 
defined, and rising to an altitude of about 30°. 

At 8^ 45"° P. M. in nearly every part of the heavens the light 
had become more intense, and the streamers were continually 
varying both in position and in the intensity of their light, pre- 
senting the appearance of undulations. From nearly every 
quarter of the heavens the streamers converged towards one 
point, but terminated about ten degrees before reaching that 
point. That point was nearly equidistant from the three stars 
ijyraj Altair, and « Oyynij but somewhat nearer to Lyra. 

At 8'' 55*" P. M. the elevation of the bank resting on the south- 
ern horizon did not exceed five degrees. 

At 9 P. M. the light had broken through nearly the entire 
dark bank in the north, so that there remained only a portion of 
this bank of very irregular shape, and its average height did 
not exceed ten degrees. The point of convergence of the stream- 
ers was now about equidistant from the three bright stars above 
named, but inclining a little to the north of that central point 

At 9^ 5"' the illumination of the southern half of the neavens 
was much greater than that of the northern ; but at 9^ 10" the 
illumination of the southern half had sensibly declined and the 
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dark bank resting on the southern horizon had risen to a height 
of 15^ or 18°. 

At 9^ 18™ the point of convergence of the streamers was 
nearly equidistant from the stars aoove named, but somewhat 
nearer to « Ct/gni. 

At 9^ 23°> the dark segment in the south was quite regular, 
and not more than ten degrees in height, and the bright border 
was very strongly illumined ; while the dark segment in the 
north had almost entirely disappeared, and there was but little 
light in the northern portion of the heavens, nearer the north 
horizon than about forty degrees. 

At 9^ 33" a narrow beam of white light shot up from the 
west and another similar beam shot up from the east, which met 
at the magnetic zenith, forming a pretty well defined bow, and 
being nearly half of a great circle of the sphere. Throughout 
the entire portion of the heavens north of this arc, there was 
scarcely any trace of auroral light ; while in the south the dark 
segment was complete, and the diffuse illumination above it was 
very strong ; that is, the usual conditions of the aurora were en- 
tirelv reversed, and it now appeared wholly on the south side 
of the zenith, with its base restmg on the south horizon. 

At 9** 49™ P. M. the aurora was entirely confined to a region not 
rising more than 40° above the southern horizon, and it seemed 
as if the light was entirely disappearing, passing away towards 
the south, when very suddenly it increased in brightness, and 
rose higher in the heavens. Soon it became so bright that I 
could read with perfect ease the finest printed type. I took 
from my pocket a paper printed in nonpareil^ (the finest type 
often used by prmters,) and could read it by the light of the 
aiurora with the same facility as at noonday. The streamers 
now converged to a point nearly midway between o Delphini and 
B Gygni. Soon they covered the entire heavens, reaching down 
almost to the north horizon. The light in many places, particu- 
larly in the souths at an elevation of about 45 , became of a 
brilliant criinson, and then commenced a succession of flashes 
like waves of light rolling up towards the magnetic zenith. 

At 10 P. M. the point of convergence of the streamers was 
about equidistant from « Delphini and « Cygni and about three de- 
grees east of the line joining those two stars. The flashes still 
continued, but the illumination was less intense. 

At lO'^ 10™ P. M. the light had become very pale and diffuse, 
particularly in the north^. 

At 10*" 14™ p. M. almost the entire heavens appeared of that 
iull slate color which usually characterizes the dark segment 
aear the horizon ; but at 10*> 19™ the whole heavens brightened 
ap again with diffuse brushes of straw-colored light, all inclin- 
ing towards the magnetic zenith. 
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At 10*» 24™ p. M. the point of convergence of the streamers 
was about equidistant f5roni « Delphinij a Cygni and Eta Pegasi, 

At 10** 80" P. M. the corona was very perfect, but the fight 
was chiefly of a straw color, and much paler than it had b^ 
about ten o'clock. 

At 10*> 45™ P. M. irregular streamers of pale light covered the 
entire heavens with the exception of a segment rising about 
thirty degrees above the southern horizon. 

Soon after 11 o'clock I retired, but slept little during the nighi 
The light of the aurora continued until day-light, and made my 
room nearly as light as a full moon woiild have done ; and I 
frequently rose to observe the phenomenon from my window, 
which had a free northern exposure. 

At 12 o'clock (midnight) the whole northerti half of the 
heavens was covered with streamers of a diflfiise yellow light, 
and whose borders were not sharply defined. 

Aug. 29th at 2 A. M. the whole sky was covered with a hazi- 
ness, while a number of light clouds of considerable extent were 
visible, and the whole was lighted up as by a full moon shining 
through them. 

At 5 A. M. the sky seemed unusually clear with the exception 
of a few light clouds, mostly cirro-stratus, scattered irregularly 
over the heavens ; but near the north horizon was a collection 
of cirro-stratus clouds forming together a bank rising to an ele- 
vation of about eight degrees, and similar to the dark segment 
observed last evening. 

I subsequently ascertained that on the evening of Aug. 28th, 
snow and sleet were falli ng upon the summit of Mount Wash- 
ington (the highest of the White Mountains in New Hampshire), 
and this snow remained unmelted for several days. 

2. Observations at Toronto, Canada West, lat. 43° 39' 35" N., 
long. 79° 21' 30" W. ; by Prof. G. P. Kingston, Director of 
the Magnetic Observatory. (In a letter to the Editors). 

Magnetic Obserratory, Toronto, Canada, Sept. 24, 1859. 

Dear Sirs : — According to the promise conveyed to you in my 
note of yesterday I send you some facts relating to the Aurora 
of 28th August and following days. These facts you will notice 
are not given in a form suitable for publication, but must be con- 
sidered only as materials for you to work up in the manner best 
adapted for your purpose.* 

* Profl Kingston's letter was aooompanied hj a copy of his magnetic records for 
the two days named — Sept 2d and 8ra — taken every fifteen or every five minutes, 
and for a part of the time every two minutes during the hours of observation. Tlie$e 
records are extremely interesting and will undoubtedly be presented in foil in the 
records of the Observatory. We have condensed from them the brief table here 
given. — Eds. 
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In the magnetical observations the readinffs of the instruments 
have been conipared with the normal standard readings proper 
to the time of observation, and the excess or defect from the 
standard have been then expressed in arc for the declination and 
dip and in parts of the horizontal and vertical forces respective- 
ly for those components of the force. The times of observation 
are expressed in hours and minutes Gottin^en astronomical time. 
By these means the tabulated numbers are independent of instru- 
mental peculiarities and of local time, and are therefore compara- 
ble with results similarly obtained from other quarters. That 
the deviations given are extraordinarily great will be apparent 
when it is considered that according to the rule adopted by 
General Sabine a disturbance is reckoned large when the decli- 
nation differs 5' the dip 1' the horizontal force '0012 and the 
vertical force *00026 from their several normal values. Prior to 
the morninff of Sept. 2, the instruments occasionally gave evi- 
dence of a disturbed condition of the magnetic elements but not 
to such an extent as to lead to anv systematic reading of them 
excepting at the regular hours of observation. The Aurora first 
appearea about 7 : 40 P. M. of Sunday Aug. 28. From which time 
through the %johole night the whole sky was covered with a brilliant 
mass of streamers, patches and luminous bands, which rose from 
all points of the horizon, the predominant color being yellow 
intermixed with patches of crimson. 

At 8^ 10™ along the south horizon was seen a low bank of 
dark haze similar to that which is common on like occasions in 
the north horizon, and from which streamers occasionally issued 
extending towards the zenith and forming with streamers that 
converged from other points a corona about 16** south of the 
zenith. 

At 8^ 25" dense masses of red streamers extended in a band 
fix)m N.W. to S.S.E., with an intermixture of crimson patches. 

On the whole the aurora of Aug. 28 seems to have been char- 
acterized not so much by the activity of the phenomena as by 
the eocUnt of the sky which it occupied, (the wnole hemisphere,) 
and by the permanence ; for there was little variation in the 
kind or intensity of the phenomena through the night. 

On Aug. 29 — Faint auroral light from 8 : 30 in the night, 
being clear and favorable for observation. 

Aug. 80 — Sky overcast. 

Aug. 31 — Clear and unclouded but no aurora recorded. 

Sept. 1 — Overcast till near midnight. When the sky cleared 
auroral light was seen accompanied by streamers. At 12^ 30™ 
a fine corona was formed round a point 28° S. of the zenith. 

Sept. 2 — Generally overcast with auroral light occasionally 
visible through the clouds. 
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Sept 3 — Aurora visible from sanset conmsting of stieainen 
witt the formation occaaionally of imperfect corona. 

Sept 4— Auroral light with occ:it;ional Btreamers. 

Sept 5— Unclouded, faint auroral light 
Magnetic DUlurbanee at Toronto, 2nd and 3rd Sepl^ 1859. TMi 

giving the variation of the Decliitation, Inettualion, Soratmlat aai 

Vertical Forces, from the respective normal value f. 

The variatioDs of tbe decliDation and inclioation are expraned ia 
iniiiutfls of AFC, mid tliose of the horizontal aod vertical forces in parte of 
the horizontal ami viTllcal r.irces respectively. 

— denotea a westerly deviation or increase of westerly declination tod 
a decrease of dip and of force. 
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8. Observations at New Haven (lat. 41° 18' 27"), by Prof. C. S. 

Lyman of Yale College. 

The Auroral display of Aug. 28tli attracted attention at New 
Haven before the disappearance of daylight ; and at 7^ 40™ 
mean time, when first seen by the writer, the whole northern 
quarter of the heavens was covered with a diffused, hazy light, 
rapidly changing its appearance, often of a crimson or yellowish 
hue, with occasional streamers, and with a denser mass of light, as 
usual, above the northern horizon. At 7^ 45" this light reached 
the zenith ; at 7^ 55™ it had passed 25° or 30° further south, and 
the marginal portion formed for a few minutes, an irregular belt or 
zone made up of evanescent fragments of arches, intermingled with 
streaks and patches of auroral light. No distinct bow, however, was 
at any time formed. At 8** 15™ this portion had nearly vanished, 
and tne southern edge was only 3 or 4 degrees below alpha Lyrce, 
then near the meridian. Eight minutes later the edge touched 
alpha Aquilce and in three minutes more was about 10° south of 
it This southern margin was at times quite definite, and as it 
moved gradually towards the south the following notes were 
made of it at the time — the altitudes (near the meridian) being 
measured with a pocket quadrant, and probably in error less 
than half a degree. 

alt of edge 28'^ 

" " 20® 30', bright and rejjularly arched. 

" " lY 15, bright 

** " 15 45, bright, broad, edge well defined. 

** ^ 14 0, at star Epsilon Sagittarii. 

** " 14 0, bright, and well defined. 

" " 12 30, bright, and very well defined. 

" " 11 20, edge, well defined. 

^ ^ 10 40, nearly the minimum alt 

" " 12 45, receding, 30' or 40' below star e Sag. 

« " 10 30, second arch, first 4** or 5® above. 

" " 12 30, bright, edge well defined — at star e. 

" " 12 30, edge at same star. 

At this time a small bright horizontal cloud of light some 2° 
wide and 5° or 6° in length, and pointed at each end, formed 
rapidly, near the meridian, in the open sky just below the arch 
at an altitude of 9° 50', and moved slowly to the west parallel 
to the arch, through a distance of 15° or 20° till it was lost to 
view behind trees, about a minute, by estimate, after its forma- 
tion. This cloud appears to have been identical with one seen 
by Prof. A. C. Twining at West Point 

The star epsilon Sagittarii^ referred to above, is found by 
computation to have had an altitude at 8*» 33" of 13° 36', being 
then 45" past the meridian. Its altitude at 8*> 60™ was 12° 58'. 
When on the meridian at 7^* 48" it was 14° 18'. 
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At 8*> 52"*, arch at the south growing fainter and breaking up. 
In a few minutes that quarter of the sky was nearly free from 
light. 

At 8 : 54 an imperfect corona formed at an altitude of 69°. 
At 8 : 56 a better one with bright wisp at its center, alt 72°. 
At 8 : 58i, corona 72^° apparently in vertical plane cutting 
alpha AquilcB, (Azimuth of the star then, by calculation, 8* 
22' E.) The corona at these times not very definitely formed. 

At 9^ 5", a bright mass of light noticed in the east, irregular, 
expanding, and stretching obliquely upwards and towards the 
south. At 9*» 10" this was met bv a similar irregular mass of light 
stretching around simultaneously from the west, forming an im- 
perfect band or arch, with very little light below it, its lower 
edge at this time having an altitude of 27° on the meridian. At 
9»» 12«» its altitude was 20° 80', at 9»» 28«, 16° 16', and at 9»» SI", 
16°, soon after which it faded. While this second curtain was 
shutting down in the south, it was noticed that the light in the 
north was rising gradually. At 9*» 26" SO* its lower edge passed 
Polaris, and three minutes later was at an altitude of 62°, 
leaving the sky below nearly free from auroral light. At the 
same time, the phenomena overhead began to be more active and 
brilliant, streamers and cloudy masses of light of various hnes, 
chiefly crimson, forming and vanishing about the corona, attain- 
ing a maximum of splendor from 36 to 43 minutes after 9, and 
at 49™ having become comparatively faint. This magnificent 
umbrella-like canopy, first formed by these tinted streamers and 
flashes about 9*> 33", and then extending not more than SO** or 
40° from the corona, with an irregularly scallopped or fringed 
margin, rapidly expanded in all directions, being more brilliant 
towards the north, and there presenting the appearance of a 
descending curtain, or rather succession of curtains, until at 9^ 
38°*, it had shut down to the horizon all round, except in the 
south. The magnificence of the display at this time was not 
surpassed by anything in the brilliant Auroras of 1837, as re- 
membered by the writer. The curtains just mentioned had at 
one time something of the drapery-like appearance characteri- 
zing the Auroras seen by the French commission at Bossekop in 
1838-9. 

Although the position of the corona is known to coincide in 
general with the direction of the dipping needle, its altitude was 
several times noted with a view to ascertaining its fluctuations, 
if any. The coronal point, however, was seldom or never suffi- 
ciently definite to make the observations of much value for this 
purpose. In addition to the notes of the coronas before 9 o'clock 
given above, the following were also made at the time. 

At 9h IS"* 30* altitude of C. 73^ very definite. 

9 18 bright streak or cloud above C. (alt. 76^) lasted I^. 
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At 9^ 22°^ ■ alt 73^, fine corona, long streamers. 

9 24 30> *^ 68^ 30', bright wisp near corona. C. not definite. 
" 72 15, good corona. 
" 73 15, " " 

"73 0, coronal cloud with rays from it 
" 73 40, definite, dark center of grand corona. 
" 74 30, very fine and definite. 
" 75 15, C. not definite, colored streamers, splendid 

canopy. 
" 72 45, tints brilliant 

" 74 0, C. definite, bright red, whole display mag- 
nificent 
" 74 0, splendid. 
" 73 45, display much less brilliant 
9 52 to 58, brilliant flashes and pulsations, chiefly towards corona. 
9 53 10, a shooting star appeared about 15° above Polaris, moving 

rapidly towards the west over an arc of 15° or 20°. 
9 58 Auroral light diffused, faint — colored flashes. 

10 very little except in north. 

Flashes and pulsations continued with varying brilliancj until 
after 11 o'cIock, and according to the testimony of others, 
the display continued through the night, at times with much 
splendor. 

The mean of the above altitudes of the corona is about 78*^ 20'. 
The dip at New Haven is about 73° 50'. 

A similar display of rosy streamers and waving light, though 
less brilliant, was witnessed on the morning of Sept. 2, after 
midnight^ as noticed in one of the morning papers. It was ob- 
served about daybreak by Prof. Forrest Shepherd, whose atten- 
tion was particularly attracted by the rapid flashes and pulsations 
overhead, which seemed to him to indicate a very low elevation 
of the phenomena above the earth. 

The display was continued on the evening of the same day, 
beine most brilliant between 9 and 10 o'clock when the whole 
northern heavens to the zenith, and often beyond, was filled with 
upward flashes and pulsations here and there, chiefly of whitish 
Hght, and with but few streamers. 

On Sunday evening Sept. 4th, there were indications of a 
bright Aurora, though a clouded sky prevented it from being 
particularly observed. 

Auroral indications were also noticed on some other evenings 
of the preceding week. 

Unfortunately no magnetic observations were made at New 
Haven. 

The time piece used in noting the phenomena of the 28th was 
compared the same evening with the astronomical clock of the 
writer's observatory, and found to be only 5 seconds &st of 
N. H. mean time. 
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4. Observations of Prof Alexakovr C. Twining tn the Aurora 
of Aug. 28(A, 1859, made at West Point, New York. 

While the evening twilight was yet so strong as to make the 
phenomenon scarcely discernible, a rosy hue was seen spreading 
over a space reaching from the northeastern horizon to the noru 
star ana thence to my zenith, of uniform breadth throughout, 
and bounded south by a line through Alpha Lyrae, passing ver- 
ticallv down to the east The time was 7^ 25™ by the watch— 
which however varied six minutes from true local time (too fast 
it is believed, making the local time 7^ 19™). In about ten min- 
utes the southern boundary moved to Alpha Aquilae, and the 
rosy light had extended itself visibly over to the west, and 
streamers were seen in the northeast. Very soon the northern 
8^ became variegated nearly up to the zenith with advancing 
bands and dakes of yellowish and reddish cloud with streamen 
intermixed. At a quarter before eight o'clock, by estimation of 
the true local time, the streamers in the north were numerous; 
and by careful observation they were perceived univeraiJly to 
move towards the west. 

At 8** 35™ (by the watch) I looked again. A corona was then 
formed, and the auroral clouds and streamers were colored with 
tints of red and yellowish white. The most remarkable phe- 
nomenon was exhibited at the southern margin of the illumina- 
tion. A yellowish cloud of extraordinary density and low alti- 
tude was seen advancing southward with an even and massive 
boundary which stretched entirely across the sky, in striking 
contrast with the clear blue beneath. It advanced beyond the 
bright star Antares, but soon receded and took a position which 
it retained ten or twelve minutes in a nearly level line exactly 
through that star, and a degree and a half, by estimation, below 
the star Epsilon Sagittarii. Its altitude therefore during that 
period — say from 8** 40™ to 8** 60™ (local time) — was about 11 J^, 
at the first named ^tar, and about llf° at the last: — at liie'tiie- 
ridian it was, probably, 12°. This southern line gave an oppor- 
tunity for comparative observations in different latitudes, which, 
if improved, will determine the height of that auroral cloud 
with an unparalled certainty and accuracy. There was also dur- 
ing this period another phenomenon equally remarkable and, 
if extensively observed m widely different latitudes, equally 
valuable. Ten or fifteen minutes before nine o'clock a bright 
spot formed at or near the meridian, and three or four degrees 
below the above named level margin. It soon became a long 
and narrow cloud — say 8° long and 2^** broad at the middle- 
but pointed at its eastern and western extremities. It moved to 
the west in the clear sky, and parallel to the cloudy margin 
above it In its course it passed centrally over the pair of 
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bright contiguous stars in the end of tbe Scorpion's tail, — show- 
ing an altitude, at the cloud's middle line, of 7^« In two min- 
utes — as I estimated from subsequent recoUection-^it moved 
about forty degrees. It then was hidden bj the mountains in 
the yicinitj. Soon after this disappearance it was observed that 
the entire expanse of cloud in the south from the zenith down 
was making a similar progress west, — ^at about the same rate, 
as nearly as could be estimated. At 8^ 52°^ (local time) the 
orimnal mass of vapor had moved nearly out of the southern 
field — ^leaving a far less dense and bright accumulation of doudy 
strata over all that quarter. 

At twenty minutes to a quarter before ten o'clock I observed 
again. The corona was then finely formed by streamers thickly 
and completely developed on every side. In about three minutes 
the display became suddenly very gorgeous, the red and white 
(yellowish-white) streamers and banks being very brilliant So 
they continued for a quarter of an hour at least In this period 
pulsations or auroral waves were seen propagating themselves 
rapidly upwards, and quite to the corona. That these did move 
upwards was determined by a close scrutiny. The dome was 
completed on every side. Tiie southern streamers were particu- 
larly observed to originate beneath in a line or arch which I 
roughly, and without express verification, judged to be at about 
the altitude of the eloudy margin as observed at a little before 
nine o'clock. It may have been somewhat higher. At ten 
o'clock, or a little earlier, the phenomenon of the narrow cloud 
moving westward was strikingly repeated. The doud however 
in this instance was longer and less definite in shape. 

From ten o'clock to 12h 15™ I did not observe. At this last 
mentioned time the auroral twilight shone brilliantly in the 
north, but my view in that quarter was obstructed. 

I observed again from 2** 45" to S\ The corona and dome 
were more regularly and completely formed than previously at ten 
o'clock, and more than I have seen them in eitner of the grand 
auroras of the fest thirty years. The streamers were narrow, 
thick set, evenly distributed, and traceable to the corona. High 
in the north, ol^rved against the constellation Cassiopeia, they 
moved across it from west to east, contrariwise to the motion in 
every instance I have before observed in any aurora. Yet my 
morning observations on this particular (and nearly or quite uni- 
Tersal and yet generally unnoticed) phenomenon of transverse 
motion have not been so numerous as at evening.^ At the spot 

* My conjecture as to the oocnsion of this remarkable feature of auroral pfieoomeoa 
baa heretofore beeo the following :— a ttreamer may be takes as the Ti^ibTe path of 
aome portion of an electric current, normal, or nearly so, to the great thermal cur- 
reot of the earth. Such a normal current, in conformity with known laws, will ex- 
perience a lateral moTement under influence of the thermal current It will also 
act upon the latter,— thar aAtcting magnetic inCeosfty at the earth's sorihoe, and. 
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observed the motion was estimated as being fully 20** per rnin- 
nte. The ever varying wisps of cloud at the corona, and the 
southern streamers were also moving to the east I left the dis- 
play in full action without observing farther. 

1?he repetition which took place Sept. 8d, although on a vastly 
diminished scale of grandeur, I observed about one hoar, — say 
from 9^ to 10^ P. M. It was remarkable for the character of the 
auroral waves, which passed upward, illuminating successively 
different definite spaces in their path. The motion of these 
waves was &r more moderate than I have ever before remarked. 
In this instance I could not estimate it to exceed forty-five de- 
grees of arc in a second of time. The movement was every- 
where distinctly upward ; but the determination of arcual or an- 
gular motion in this phenomenon, is excessively difficult and in- 
exact. 

6. Tux) letters Jrom Prof. Daniel Kirkwood^ Bhomington, Ind. 

[Fint letter.l 

Aug. 29th, 1859. 
TO THS SDFTOBS, &C, 

Gentlemen : — The most extraordinary display of the AurcHa 
Borealis I have ever witnessed was seen from this place last 
night. It was observed immediately after the close of twilight^ 
and, in the course of an hour, the whole northern horizon from 
east to west was illuminated. The phenomenon continued from 
twilight to twilight; the brilliancy being greater at 4 o'clock this 
morning than at any previous hour. It was the lightest moon- 
less night our citizens have ever known. Tints of various 
colors were seen in different parts of the heavens ; but what 
struck spectators generally with wonder was a thin, gauzy cloud 
of brilliant red, which appeared first in the east about 9 o'clock 
in the evening, and which seemed to move almost horizontally 
till it reached the northwest ; at 9*> SO" lying precisely over the 
stars Aliothj Mizar and Benetnash^ where it took the form of 
streamers, converging towards a point somewhat south of the 
zenith. At the same time an arch of light appeared, having 
one extremity in the horizon beneath, or rather westward o^ 

almost of Decessitj the decliDation and dip ; which seem to be merely resultants of 
all the electro-dynamic actions upon the needle, subeistmg at the time. Uoder tiie 
above hypothesis, therefore, every development of streamers must ordinarily coocar 
with three other phenomena, viz^ a lateral movement of the streamers, a change of 
the needle's direction, and a change of magnetic intensity. The hypothesis of a 
magnetic property in the auroral medium — whatever the latter be — seems wholly 
gratuitous. It is only requisite that the medium, or suhstaoce through or akx^ 
which the current passes, snail be susceptible of illumination by such passage. Cer- 
tain phenonaena however indicate that the current transports the auroral vapor lat- 
erally with itself. The importance of this class of observations to questtoos r^- 
ting to the cause of the aurora, as well as to the direction of correnta, is obviov. 
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these red streamers, the other in the southeast ; the zenith dis- 
tance of its summit being about 40^, and its outer edge just 
reaching Ardurus. 

Subsequently a splendid corona was formed, towards which 
the streamers moved in beautiful undulations. The most re- 
markable feature in the phenomenon, however, was its extent; 
not only the entire northern part of the visible hemisphere was 
illuminated, but the sweater portion also of the southern. 

I have just learnt that during the night some lines of the 
ma^etic telegraph were so much disturbed as to stop communi- 
oation between different points. 

[Second letter.] 

Bloomiogtoii, Indiaim, Sepi 9th, 1869. 

TO THX EDITORS, <kc. 

OerUlemen: — Since the date of my hasty note of the 29th ult, 
we have had several more displays of the Aurora. Not having 
witnessed them myseli^ however, I have collected from others 
the following facts in regard to them : the first — ^a magnificent 
one — ^was seen by many of our citizens on the night of Sep- 
tember 1st It was noticed in the north about 11 o'clock, and 
gradually increased in brilliancy and extent until th^ whole tnai- 
bk heavens were illuminated; the light at times being such that 
ordinary print could be read without much difficulty. At 1 
o'clock in the morning the portion of the heavens in which the 
light was most intense wasr almost exactly southeast, about mid- 
way between the zenith and horizon. The Stark County (HI.) 
News thus describes the phenomenon : — 

^On yesterday morning, (Sept. Ist) between one and two o'clock, the 
whole heavens were aglow with deep red light, which presented every 
variety of beautiful aspect imaginable. When we first looked out, it 
looked as if two brilliant suns had just set, one in the east and one in 
the west, and the sky, at either point was painted in broad streams of 
crimson and ffold. This lasted but a moment, then a deep glow over- 
spread the whole sky, brighter at some points than others, but all red» 
The light was so strong at times, that we could see to read fine print with 
ease, and gave to buildings and other objects, a dim glow, like fire-light 
An arc of some 20° was formed over the southern horizon, the inside of 
which presented a silvery appearance like the edge of a cloud brightened 
by the moon, and from this, broad streams of a lilac color would flash 
up toward the zenith and abruptly end.^' 

The displays on the nights of the 1st and 2nd, are described 
by the InoianapoUs Journal of the Srd inst., as follows : — 

*^ Another Aurora. — Yesterday morning (Sept 1) from midnight till 
day another Aurora, more brilliant than the first, in this locality at least, 
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was witnessed by those who had the good luck to be up at that time. 
At half past 11 o'clock it was quite brilliant, as a low arch of pure white 
light in the north, with but few radiations of colored light, and none that 
rose very high. It was very luminous, we could see as plainly as by 
moonlight, when the moon is quarter full, though the Kght was a paler 
and more ghastly kind, more like faded daylight than moonlight. Later 
in the nignt it grew much brighter still, and extended over the whole 
visible heavens. A beautiful column of red rays rose in the northeast, 
and another rose in the northwest, and met in the zenith, and from this 

Soint of junction a flood of red light poured out over the sky ranning 
own to the horizon on all sides, south as well as north, and the whole 
earth colored under its beautiful but ghastly crimson. Many who saw it 
sav it was far more brilliant than the one of Sunday niffht, and it ce^ 
tainly was much more luminous, though less marked by we darting rays 
and wonderful pulsations that made the first so splendid. It was seen at 
Cincinnati, ana all over the Union, we suppose, as the first one wa& 
Such frequency and splendor of Auroras at tnis season we never saw or 
heard of oefore. 

^ Still another. — Another very beautiful Aurora Borealis was seen last 
night (Sept 2) about half past eight o'clock. At that time it was con- 
fined to tne north entirely. The rays shot up in very distinct cones or 
peaks of light, and beautuully variegated in color. 

On Monday the 5th, about 2 o'clock in the morning, the phe- 
nomenon was witnessed for the fourth time within a week. 
Several beautiful streamers shot up from the northwest towards 
the zenith. The light, however, was of short duration. 

It may be proper to remark that last evening, the 8th, about 
9 o'clocK, notwithstanding the bright moonlight, indications of 
the Aurora were again discoverable. 

6. On Hie Meteorological and Magnetic Phenomena accompanying 
the Aurora Borealis of Aug. 28<A, 1859, as observed at SpringhiU 
{near Mobile), Alabama; by Prof. A. Cornette, S. J. 

I have thought that the meteoric conditions which preceded, 
accompanied and followed the Aurora Borealis of August 28th 
would be read with interest by all who witnessed that phenome- 
non on this memorable occasion. I copy from my daily journal 
without translating the French metrical numbers which I have 
for many years employed. 

I add some hourly observations upon the perturbations of the 
magnetic current after the phenomenon, as well also as some ob- 
servations on the subject at large.* 

* In cooformity with our design to give at present only facts, we resenre Father 
Oomette*B ingenious speculations to another occasion. 
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MeteomloffUal Obtentatiam at Sprii^hill, 1st. 30° 41' X. Slewition 46 
autrei. (In PreDch mctricftl and tbennometrical sUndards.) 
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Id order to a full understanding of these tab]ea it vould be 
requisite to know also the whole course, absolute and rela^ve, 
of the various atmospheric phenomena. This would be too long 
an undertaking, although tne means are at command. But &om 
the obflervationa of the four days mentioned, we are able to draw 
the following conclusions : 

1st. The density of the air shows an unusual course. The 
barometer daily nsea, as wo know, under the equator (and at 
Springhill), from four to nine o'clock in the morning, and from 
four until nine in the evening, and it falls regularly in the inter- 
mediate hours. During six years I have scaroely found a single 
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exception to tbis law between the equatoi- and Mexico, and die 
exceptions are very rare at Springbill. Sucb an exception hap- 
pened on the night of the Aurora Borealis (Ang. 28) when toe 
oarometer remained stationary from three to nine, and rose after 
nine when it should have fallen. 

2d. The temperature fell considerably but not until the next 
day (29th) under a northwest wind, which had not blown for a 
long time, and which is ordinarily cold. 

8d. The tension of watery vapor in the air was slightly modi- 
fied. The mean degree of saturation on the 27th and 28th was 
21*-85, tension 18-7«»; 29th and 80th was 22°-40, tension 19-9. 
The 28th at 9 in the evening during the phenomena 22^-26, ten- 
sion 19*7 ; 28th at 10 in the evening after the phencxnena 28^47, 
tension 21*2™"'. 

4th. The absorption of water by the atmosphere either in an 
open vase, upon tne belvidere of the college, in a room, or in the 
forest, was considerably more before than after the phenomena. 

5th. On the 28th of August there were two diametrically op- 
posite winds. The south, on the earth, and the north, in the 
upper regions, driving the cirrus clouds to the southward. The 
29th the northwest wind prevailed, lowering the barometer. 

Without doubt this opposition of winds is due to some extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, by which the atmospheric equilibrium 
was destroyed. I have been able both here and under another 
sky, to recognize that there is some intimate relation not only 
between the struggle of the winds and the course of the mag- 
netic currents, but also (the discussion of which is out of place 
here^ to reach an induction in explanation of earthquakes. That 
feariul phenomenon which I have felt and observed seventy-three 
times, has always occurred during a calm following a stn^le of 
winds. 

6th. Before the Aurora Borealis cirrus clouds (firequently 
caused by contrary winds) prevailed. 

7th. The magnetic decimation is the essential point which de- 
mands our attention : declination relative, hourly or daily. The 
normal daily course of the magnetic needle in the northern hem- 
isphere is well known, viz., it moves to the east from four o'clock 
in the morning till near eleven, and from three till near ten in 
the evening, and returns to the west in the intermediate hotura 
In the southern hemisphere the course is opposite. 

Near the equator the course is regular and the amplitude re- 
stricted. In high latitudes it is more disturbed and the amph- 
tude larger. Three years observations in 4°, 14°, and 19° north 
latitude, leaving me no doubt upon the accuracy of these maxi- 
ma and minima. In these latitudes this daily march was dis- 
turbed only during earthquakes, and returned to its normal 
order after the quaking. AtSpringhiU (where I have followed 
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its daily course five times and even eight times a day according 
to my occupations, since June, 1858) it has had a regular course 
depending on the wind from the end of September (1858) until 
the 17th of August last In short, from August and in Septem- 
ber it has experienced great perturbations which I was tempted 
to attribute to the influence of the comet of last fall. But the 
Aurora of August has destroyed my conjectures and cast a 
new light upon this mystery. Since the 17th of last month 
(Aug.) the normal course of diurnal declination was scarcely 
recognizable and consequently I have followed it with the more 
interest This disordered movement reached its maximum of 
observed perturbation at 9 o'clock 10 minutes in the evening of 
the 28th of August immediately after the auroral phenomena, 
and its course has since become as irregular as before. The per- 
turbations were finished near 4 o'clock in the morning of the 
29th, and last evening (September 1st) the declination had grad- 
ually diminished. 

By the tables at the opening of this communication we see 
that the easterly declination between 3 in the evening and 9^10 
in the night was 58' 2"'0. This is the first occasion I have been 
able to seize upon so considerable an anomaly in so short time. 
The needle subsequently made two new oscillations up to 10 
o'clock 10 min., wnen I retired. 

This morning at 4 the needle had attained another considera- 
ble maximum. I ran to the window in time to see the conclu- 
sion of another Aurora Borealis. The Aurora of the evening 
lasted, I understand, until near 8 o'clock, and with a light as 
brilliant as that of the moon, but without luminous rays, neither 
was there much diffused purple light The same cause had pro- 
duced the same effect, since that moment, (which does not coin- 
cide exactly with its maximum) the declination has decreased 
gradually. The Aurora to-day descended quite to the horizon ; 
it appeared as a little cloud at the northeast and was dissipated 
at 4 o'clock 30 minutes A. M. 

The purple light extended from the north on the night of 
the 28tn of August at an angle of 80°, accompanied by thin 
sheafe of white light which shot up for a moment from the mag- 
netic pole to the height of Polaris (30° 41'). 

If observers in different latitudes could have established the 
conclusion that the opposed aerial movement reigned simultane- 
ously in the atmosphere and developed in the air electric tension, 
that a calm followed the struggle, and that the Aurora Borealis 
happened daring a calm, they would have made a glorious con- 
quest for science. 

But these facts remain yet to be observed. No Aurora Bo- 
realis appeared to me in the equinoctial regions as far as lat 
20^ from 1847 to 1857. The first which I saw— at Troy, N. Y., 
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July 25th, 1857 — ^took place after a rain Btorm and aboye a knr 
characteristic cloud during a calm which followed a contest be- 
tween a south and southeast wind. It was less brilliant thia 
that of August 28th. 

The Aurora of August 28th took place in a calm after a 
struggle between two opposite winds, and that of to-day took 
place in the calm after a day in which the north wind pieyailed 
in the morning and the south in the evening, but the clouds 
were immovable and induced the belief that the south wind was 
low, and that the north wind had ceased. 

The Aurora Borealis of the 28th appears to authorize the infe^ 
ence that the light diverged from the magnetic pole, <»r that it was 
produced by a radiation of the polar magnetism fiom the terres- 
trial magnet. The most brilliant rays wnich escaped, emanated 
rapidly from a center below the horizon and that center was 
in the direction of the magnetic pole. A simple plumb line 
showed that the rays which reached Polaris were not perpen- 
dicular beneath that star but were inclined to the east some 
degrees. 

Now the magnetic pole at Sprin^hill is at 6^ 28' east^ (mean 
from several ol^rvations). The other inclined rays might have 
served to determine the place of this center had time permitted 
my arranging an instrument for taking their sine.* 

The low clouds firequentiy characteristic of the Aurora Borealis 
did not appear with those of last night. On the 28th there 
was an expanded and regular stratus in the horizon even to the 
height of about 8^, with heat lightning &om time to time from 
the northwest. 

7. Observations at Jefferson Cb., Miss, (about lat 81° 50', Ion. 91^ 
by an anonymous correspondent — ^published September 9th in 
tne Port Gibson Reveille. 

The Aurora Borealis of Sept. 1, 1859. — My attention was attrac- 
ted at 11 o'clock last night, (Sept. 1st) to this rare but beautiful 
celestial phenomenon. 

A belt of white light tinged with pink shot up from the north- 
ern horizon to the height of twenty or twenty-five degrees and 
extended east and west nearly the same elevation. Looking to 
those points I noticed the color deepening until about N.E. and 
N.W. it attained a bright deep scarlet red, like deeply tinged 
clouds of our dry- weather sunsets. It shot up in irregular col- 
umns arising in places almost to the zenith and spreading out fan 
shaped and paling as it rose. The white light was stationary ex- 
cept apparently sinking lower or rising higher. The colored 



* It was equally impoflsible to proYe that the rays change tfaetr direetioo at the 
Mzne time that the magnetic needle changee ita direction. 
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Ertions evolyed, rolled, curled, and changed place and color, 
:e the vapors climbing a mountain side. There was a very 
light sor&ce breeze from the N.N.E. but the tendency of the me- 
teor was to S.S.E. At half-past twelve, it embracea almost the 
entire northern hemisphere west, and at the height of finom-46 
to 60 d^prees, a broad scarlet belt pointing S. W. to I^.E. appeared, 
80 degrees long and half as wide, naving a dozen bright bars run- 
ning longitudinally fix>m end to end. IX, presented every color of 
the rainbow except blue. At the same tm>e a brownish red col- 
umn shot up from the N.E. resembling the flame of a huge lamp 
or candle, vibrating and flickering as though disturbed by wino. 
No sound was heard. 

At 1 o'clock A. H., the white light under and to the left of the 
polar star was as bright as twilight half an hour before sunrise 
of a fiur morning and extended almost to the zenith. I could 
see every object in the rooms — ^the hands of a clock and watch — 
oat of doors the earth had a reddish ^lare, and every tiling was 
as visible as at half moon, but more distinct as no shadows were 
cast 

In the white portions the stars were dim but in the colored 
parts east, west, and overhead were venr bright but reddish, 
Hke the planet Mars. AldAaran^ the Pleiades^ Orion and the 
two dog stars rose during the time and were unusually brilliant. 
The southern hemisphere looked dark and gloomy &om contrast, 
but was without a cloud. All around the northern horizon there 
was a thin narrow belt, barely reaching the tree tops of cirro-stra- 
tus clouds. The lights were evidently beyond these. I counted 
seven meteors shooting athwart the neavens, from S.W, to N.E. 
daring the two and a half hours I was up, similar to those of the 
sreat meteoric shower of November ISth, 18SS, and such as may 
Be seen any fair night between the 10th of August and 1st of 
December. 

We witnessed an Aurora the early part of October 1851, large 
and brilliant lor this latitude, but in no ways comparable to the 
one of last night. The succeeding winter was long and unusually 
oold. Senex, Sb. 

JefliBnoD Go, Mmb., Sept 2d, 1859. 

8. Description of two magnifioeni Auroras BoreaJes observed at Ea- 
vana, Ouba. (In a letter fix>m M. Andbas Poet, Director of 
the Physio-Meteorological Observatory at Havana, Sept. 8th, 
to the Editors.) 

The appearance of the Aurora Borealis in the twenty 'third de- 
gree of north latitude is an event so rare that it naturally pro- 
duces fear in the common mind, and arrests the attention of men 
of science. The records and traditions of Cuba show but few 
examples of the occurrence of this phenomenon. The first is 
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said to have been seen on the ISth of November, 1784 ; tbe lec- 
<md upon the 14th of November, 1789 ; the third in 18S8 (Not.?]; 
the fowrth on the 17th of November, 1848; and finally HoAfifih 
and sixth now recorded. 

First aurora on the night of Aug. 28(A-29(A, 1869.— The firet 
appearance of a reddish gleam was seen at 6 minutes past 9 in 
the evening, which rapidlv rose exactly in the north and ex- 
tended over the space embraced between the N.E. and N.W., 
reaching the height of Polaris about 23^. Some persons, it is 
said, saw it as early as 8^ 4&°. Its color grew brighter until 
9^ SO'Q, but from this time it faded to its total disappearance 
at 10^ A slightly luminous and whitish tint afterwarcuB covered 
this part of the bkj. But at 1 o'clock it reappeared, reaching 
again to Polaris. It attained its maximum bruliancy at 4^ to 4^ 
lO'" — its base being of a beautiful carmine red, firom which rose 
divergent rays of a variable diameter, some fireHX)lored, others 
whitish, and rising to the zenith, the reddish tint covering a 
space of 180'' firom N.E. to N.W. At 4»» 20« the aurora disap- 
peared entirely. 

Second Aurora on the night of the lst-2d of September. — ^This sec- 
ond Aurora having been incomparably more brilliant, more ex- 
tended, and more permanent than the first, it seems best to no- 
tice the details of its development with care, as points of com- 
parison with observations in higher latitudes. Tnis aurora was 
not visible before 12^ 30™, and from that moment to 5** A. M. I 
followed all its changes. From 12** 80°* to 12** 46°* it spread 
towards the east, and afterwards towards the west, then turning 
yet more towards the east with white rays which grew pale at 
the extreme west. From 12** to 1** after the white rays became 
extinct a portion of the east appeared of a beautiful fire-red. A 
part of the west became also more fiaming, and the summit of 
the arch, poorly defined, attained the height of Polaris, with a 
movement of translation toward the east. At 1** a brightness 
streamed firom the north moving towards the N.N.E., defining 
by its light the outlines of cumulus clouds, of the horizon, of 
the sea, and the entrance of the fort. As this brilliancy in- 
creased and rose above the horizon its tints passed into light 
blue, involving the red portion at the northeast, and presently 
it began to fade out. The upper red segment rose considerably 
above Polaris, The illumination faded towards the northwest 
and embraced the whole of the auroral base ; afterwards it rose 
again to the height of 12°. White rays with red and blue were 
then seen towards the west, which dilated longitudinally, oscilla- 
ted laterally, were extinguished and resumed their brilliancy 
again by turns. The intensity of the illumination increasea 
towards the east, and the red segment towards the west be- 
came more brilliant and more extended, until at the E.N.K it 
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aiched its Tnaximmn of brilliancy. At 1^ 15°^ these rays were 
>read over the whole Aurora. The illumination attained to the 
LN.E. in the space of three minutes, then it extended to the 
rjS'.W. The east and still more the west then became very 
)d. The illumination reappeared next at the east The whole 
LOrora now became very red with rays to the north and west. 
'his shade spread almost to the zenith. The fire-red of the 
'est remainea constant The general depth of the Aurora faded 
'hile the whitish and reddish rays became more brilliant But 
. was from 1^ 80« to S^ 16°» that the half hemisphere of the 
ort^ from east to west was completely coyered by a rich red 
nty more orange' than carmine, the gently arched summit of 
'hich passed the zenith towards the nortneast, attaining the 
dffht of 100 degrees, accompanied with whitish rays and also 
ith the red rays, more yiyid then the general tones of the seg- 
lent rising to the zenith, yet without passing it At 2^ the 
Lurora had attaint its highest ma^ificence. The heayens then 
ppeared stained with blood and in a state of complete confla- 
ration. At a yast distance aboye the upper red segment ap- 
eared a second whitish segment which rose 28^ aboye the hori- 
on, while the upper red segment spread for 100° to the north- 
Bst and towards the consteUation of Orion. The illumination 
rhose different phases I haye followed then constituted a white 
rch, the central and yisible base of the Aurora aboye a bed of 
amulus clouds which reached 8° aboye the horizon. At 2** 45°* 
le two segments or arches of the Aurora declining toward 
be horizon, the lower white one first disappeared at 8** 15" A. M. 
^rom 8** 30" to 4^ the general reddish tint disappeared and re- 
ppeared many times, but remained more intense towards the 
ortheast From 4** to 5** it gradually declined as the dawn 
ommenced. At last the Aurora disappeared at 6^ A. M. in the 
rolongation of the magnetic meridian where it made its first 
ppearance. From 1^ the west was constantly more flame-col« 
red than the east 

These two Auroras haye manifested the following peculiarities 
rorthy of remark. Ist. The reappearance on the third night. 
d. Their magnificence : in height considerably more than 100°, 
1 extent oyer 180°, their long continuance to day-dawn here 
nder this latitude of 23°. 8d. The absence of an obscure lower 
sgment although it might readily haye been coyered with the 
amnions clouds which rose 8° above the horizon : above all, the 
xpanse of the Aurora, a segment the extent of which has not 
een well established. 4th. The great height of 23° of the lu- 
linous segment or lower white arch visible only in the second 
Lurora. 5th. The rays or jets of light, some of which rose di- 
erging from a point very far below the horizon, while others 
pringing from tne centre of the Aurora appeared to converge 
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sliglitlj toward the zenith. Again they vanished for an instint 
to reappear over other points, some having a brilliant red, oth- 
ers a aense white mass with a feeble lateral pulsation and an 
alternate elongation and shortening. Sometimes the base of the 
rays was most brilliant and most deeply red colored, soon again 
the deepest and most brilliant color was on the upper extremi- 
ties. 6th. The reiterated movement of translation of the whola 
aurora finom east to west, followed by retrocession in an opposite 
direction, movements noted as being very rarely observecL 

Space does not allow me to notice the concomitant phenomena 
which were produced, which from their importance vrill be the 
object of the next communication which I snail have the honor 
to address to the Academy. I enumerate the principal points 
observed. 1st There was no noise in the aurora. 2d. The 
freely suspended needle of Marianini's B^Electrometer mani- 
fested not the slightest oscillation. 3d. The gold leaf electro- 
scope of Bohnenberger gave no sign of atmospheric electricity. 
This neutrality of the magneto-electric force in the presence of 
so magnificent an Aurora Borealis is worthy of remaric, for these 
two pieces of apparatus constructed by M. Ruhmkorff have 
great sensibility. 4th. There was no trace of polarization in the 
auroral light but very sensibly in its reflection upon the snr&ce 
of the sea and upon the opposite clouds. 6th. it was perfectly 
calm. 6th. The temperature and barometric preasure were as 
usual. 7th. Two days after the Aurora the barometer rose from 
a half millimeter to one millimeter, following the height of the 
diurnal tide, and a northeast breeze set up. 

9. Observation at San Francisco, Califomia ; by Dr. John B. 
Tkask. (In a letter to the Editors, dated Sept. 1st, 1859.) 

On the ni^ht of the 28th of August, at the hour of 10 o'clock, 
and continuing from that hour until near daylight we had for 
the first time in ten years in California a fine display of the 
Aurora. The sky was illuminated from the northwest to the 
northeast, with a flood of crimson light extending to the zenith, 
through which the whiter and yellow columns would start at 
varied intervals. It was a magnificent display and will compare 
favorably with the best varieties of your wintry months. 

10. Height of the base of the Auroral curtain, Aug. 28. 

The minimum altitude above the southern horizon of the 
lower margin of the meridional part of the auroral curtain, seen 
during the display of Aug. 28th, previous to 9 P. M., was de- 
termined independently by Prof. C. S. Lyman and by Mr. E. C. 
Herrick at New Haven, and by Prof A. C. Twining at West 
Point, N. Y. These three determinations were made at about 
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he same absolute time (about 8** 40°* New Haven time) and 
:ange fix)m 10° 40' to 12°. Fortunately, a like observation was 
nade at PhUadelphia, Pa., (N. lat. 39° 57'), by Mr. Chas. J. 
dJlen, where and at Burlington, N. J. the display was observed 
3y Mr. Allen and by Messrs. Benj. V. Marsh and Samuel J. Gum- 
nere. Mr. Allen found this minimum altitude at Philadelphia 
x> be about 22^°. Assuming that the curtain was for a mode- 
rate distance parallel to the earth's surface, and that the observ- 
ers saw the same curtain, it follows that the lower visible margin 
hereof was about forty miles above the earth. The probable error 
>f this result seems to be quite small, yet it is highly desirable 
hat the conclusion should oe tested by observations taken at 
places between New Haven or West Pomt and Philadelphia and 
beyond, as far as Annapolis or Washington. The elevation of 
uiroral belts observed m New England has been found to ex- 
ceed one hundred miles, but the relation between auroral belts 
ind streamers is little understood. 

11. Appeal to Observers, 

It is conceded that there is much connected with the auroral 
ight which has not yet been fully explained, but it is unques- 
ionably one of the most important of all meteorological phe- 
lomena, and its full explanation would probably bring with it 
;he explanation of a large number of other phenomena, such as 
the origin and laws of atmospheric electricity, as well as of ter- 
restrial magnetism. It is then of the highest importance to 
science that we should ascertain what the aurora is. The Aurora 
jf Aug. 28th and following days affords a peculiarly favorable 
opportunity for deciding this question, and it is therefore im- 
portant that this Aurora be thoroughly investigated. A thorough 
investigation of a single Aurora promises to do more for the pro- 
motion of science than an imperfect investigation of an inaefi- 
uite number. It has been decided therefore to make a strenuous 
sffort to investigate the laws of this auroral exhibition. For 
bhis purpose we need a careful collection of all the observed 
facts ; and it is eamestlv requested that every person who made 
EUXMirate observations of the Aurora of Aug. 28th would commu- 
nicate them to us for publication. This appeal is addressed to 
DDien of science in every part of North Amenca where an Aurora 
was seen on the night of Aug. 28th. It is also addressed to ob- 
aervera on the ocean, and indeed throughout every portion of 
the globe, with the sole exception of Europe ; for we assume 
that the appearances in Europe will be fully reported through 
the European journals. It is not improbable that this auroral 
exhibition may have been witnessed throughout the principal 
part of the northern hemisphere ; and it is of great importance 
to know how far it did extend. 
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In order to render the communications of obeervera more defi- 
nite and precise, we will briefly indicate the kind of information 
we desire. 

We desire an accurate but concise description of all the phe- 
nomena with the eoDoct time of their occurrence. 

1. If a dark segment was seen resting either on the northern 
or southern horizon, or both of them, its altitude and position 
should be accurately stated. 

2. If the streamers were seen to converge to a single point of 
the heavens, this point should be accurately located and the time 
of observation given. 

8. If any single phenomenon (such as a detached luminous 
arch extending from the east to the west horizon) was so con- 
spicuous as to be easily identified, it is important to have an ac- 
curate statement of its position and the altitude of its vertex, 
with the time of its formation and disappearance. 

4. Was the Aurora seen in the southern half of the heavens, 
and how near the southern horizon did it extend ? 

5. Describe the color of the light, as well as its intensitv. 

6. If the Aurora exhibited any ^at variations of brilliancv 
it is important to know the times of least as well as the times of 
greatest brilliancy. 

7. Did the Aurora exhibit any sudden flashes ? Were there 
any pulsations like waves of light rushing up from the horizon? 

8. K any observations were made showing the influence of 
the Aurora upon the magnetic needle, it is desirable that thej 
should be communicated in detail. 

9. The kind and degree of influence exerted upon telegraph 
wires. 

10. Was any motion of translation observed in the Aurora, 
and if so, in what apparent direction and with what velocity ? 

It is proposed to publish in future numbers of this Journal, 
the most important part of whatever information may be ob- 
tained as the result of this appeal ; and it is intended to present 
the facts in such a form that each one will have all the materials 
which are necessary to conduct the investigation for himself. 
After all the facts have been communicated, it is proposed to 
present an analysis of the whole, with some speculations on the 
general subject of Auroras. Observers may forward their com- 
munications either to the " Editors of the Journal of Science, 
New Haven, Ct.," or to " Prof. Elias Loomis, New York City," 
who has consented to undertake the discussion of the phenomena 

Postscript — Any exact data, relating to the remarkable auro- 
ral arch of April 29, 1859 — mentioned oy Mr. Herrick on p. 164 
of this volume, will be very acceptable. 
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Abt. XTiTTT. — Account of several Meteoric SUmis which fell in 
Harrison Co., Indiana, March 28th, 1859 ; by J. Lawrence 
Smith, M.D., Prof. Chemistry, University of Louisville, Ky. 

Having become acquainted with a remarkable phenomenon 
aocompanied with a fall of stones that occurred in Harrison Co., 
Indiana, I immediately made enquiries concerning it, expecting 
to visit the neighborhood on an early occasion ; but I was fortu- 
nate enough to learn of some admirable observations made by 
Mi. E. S. Crosier, and in fact so complete were his examinations 
that I clearly saw that no additional information could be elicited 
by my resorting to the spot. Mr. Crosier obtained for me the 
various stones that had oeen found, and also put himself to 
much trouble to obtain the information desired. 

The stones fell on Monday the 28th of March, 1859, and Mr. 
Crosier visited the place on the Saturday following ; in the mean 
time the following stones were discovered : 

discoYered by Gk>ldBmith. 
" •* Crawford. 

" •* Lamb. 

" " Mrs. Kelly. 

The following are the facts elicited by enquiry on the spot 

The time at which it occurred (4 o'clock in the afternoon) ren- 
dered the phenomenon of ready observation. The area of ob- 
servation was about four miles square, and wherever persons 
were about in that area, the stones were heard hissing in the air, 
and then striking on the ground or among the trees. 

Hardly a single person in the immediate vicinity of the occur- 
rence saw any nasn or blaze as was noticed by all who heard 
the report from a distance. 

Three or four loud reports, like the bursting of bombshells, 
were the first intimations of anything unusuaJ. A number of 
gmaller reports followed, resembling the bursting of stones in a 
lime kiln. The stones were seen to fall after the first four loud 
explosions. Those who happened to be in the woods or near 
them heard the stones distinctly striking amongst the trees. In 
some places the noise of the falling stones in the woods alarmed 
the cattle and horses in the vicinity, so that they fled in terror. 
A peculiar hissing, noise during the fall of the stones, was clearly 
beard for miles around. A very intelligent lady described it as 
very much like the sound produced by pouring water upon hot 
stones. The air seemed as if all at once it had become filled 
with thousands of serpents. 

Mr. Crawford and nis wife were standing in their yard at the 
time, and hearing a loud hissing sound overhead, on looking up 
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A stone (No. 2) was seen to fell just before them, burying itself 
four inches in the ground, thev dug it up immediately, but it did 
not possess any warmth ; it had a sulphurous smell. Another 
which they did not find fell near them, when they thought it 
prudent to retire to the house. 

Two sons of John Lamb were in the barn yard attending to 
the horses, when their attention was called to a loud hissing 
noise above, and immedialely a stone (No. 3) fell iust at their 
feet, penetrating the hard tramped earth some three or four 
inches, and they state that it was warm when taken from the 
ground. Another fell in a peach tree near by, but the ground 
being newly plowed they were unable to find it 

The largest stone (No. 1) was not obtained imtil the following 
day, being dug up beside a horse track on the streets of Beuna 
Vista, Indiana, it having penetrated the hard gravel to tihe depth 
of four or five inches. It had a strong smell of sulphur. The 
last (No. 4) was dug up by Mrs. Kelly the following day in her 
yard. 

These four aerolites, owing to their being buried deeply in 
the ground, are all that have been found up to this time, rfone 
have been found or were heard to fell over a greater area thim 
four miles square. 

These are all the details that I have been able to gather con- 
nected with this fell of meteoric stones. They are highly inte^ 
esting and probably as accurate as it is possible to obtain. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3 and a fragment of Iso. 4 were placed in my 
hands for examination. Nos. 1, 2 and 4 are cuboidal in shape. 
No. 3 was considerably elongated; they are all covered by a 
very black vitrified surface, equally intense on every one and 
on every part of each one, and when broken show the usual 
grey color of stony meteorites interspersed with bright metallic 
particles. 

The mean specific gravity is 3*465 ; when broken up and ex- 
amined under a glass four substances are distinguishable : me- 
tallic particles, dark glassy mineral, dark dull mineral, white 
mineral matter. 

Examined as a whole the following elements were found in it: 
iron, nickel, cobalt, copper, phosphorus, sulphur, silicium, cal- 
cium, aluminum, magnesium, manganese, sodium, potassium, 
oxygen. 

By the action of the magnet it was separated into 

Nickeliferous iron, - - - - - - 4^1 

Earthy minends, - - - - - - - 9519 



lOCHX) 

The earthy minerals acted on by warm dilute hydrochloric 
acid, thrown on a filter and thoroughly washed, then treatoi 
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with dilute caustic potash, to dissolve any silica of the decom^ 
poeed portion that was not dissolved by the acid, gave 

Soluble portion, ...... 62*49 

Insoluble portion, .--...- 37*61 

The metallic portion separated fix>m the earthy part gave 

Iron, .-...-.. 8&lBt 

Nkkei, ----.... 18241 

Cobalt, 0-842 

Copper, - -- - - - - - 0-086 

Fboepbonw, ------- 0*026 

Sulphur, -------- 0*022 

The earthy portion freed from metal gave 

Silica, 47*06 

Oxjd iron, --.--.. 26*06 

Magnesia, --.-.-- 27*61 

Alumina, -------- 2-86' 

Lime, -------- 0*81 

Soda, ........ 00-42 

Potash, - - - - ^ - - - 00-68 

Peroxjd manganese, .... trace, not estimated. 

It is clear from the analyses as made out, that these meteoric 
stones contain the constituents frequently found in similar bodies, 
namely : nickeliferous iron, phosphuret of iron and nickel, sul- 

S)huret of iron, olivine, pyroxene and albite ; and in about the 
bllowing proportions. 

Nickeliferous iron, ...... 4*989 

Schreibersite, ..--... -009 

Magnetic pyrites, ..--.. -qqi 

OliTine, 61-OOa 

Pyroxene and albite, ------ 84*000 

I have no intention to enter into any speculations in relation 
to these meteoric stones, although I have accumulated some addi- 
tional matter on the subject since my memoir on meteorites pub- 
lished in the Am. Jour. Science, vol xix, pp. 152 and 322, in- 
tending to reserve their publication for a future occasion. 

LouisTiUe, Ky., Oct. 1, 1869. 



Art. XLIV.^ — Oeograptmal Notices. No. IX. 

The Inland Seas of Africa. Sources of the Nile. — 
The Eoyal Geographical Society of London have awarded the 
Founder's Medal for the current year to Capt. E. F. Burton, of 
the Bombay army, for the discovery of the great lake of Tangan- 
yika, in Africa, the more northern lake being discovered by 
nis coadjutor, Captain Speke. The journeys of these bold ex- 

Jlorers have been previously mentioned in this Journal. On 
une 26, 1857, the two travellers left Zanzibar for the interior 
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and succeeded in reacUn^ the great lake Tanganyika, 800 miles 
long, and 30 broad, whi<i lies about 700 miles from the coast 
Captain Speke proceeded from Unyanyemb^ to another vast in- 
land lake callea Nyanza, the south end of which was fixed by 
him at 2"" SO' S. lat., and 83*" 30' E. long. It is estimated to have 
a width of about 90 miles, and is said to extend northward for 
upwards of 300 miles. 

Sir Roderick I. Murchison, President of the Royal Gteographi- 
cal Society of London, in his annual address gives the foUowiDg 
account of the discoveries of Burton and Speke which are par- 
ticularly important in reference to the long disputed problem of 
the Sources of the Nile. 

"Returning to Europe from Aden, both Captains Burton and 
Speke sought and obtained employment in the Turkish contin- 
gent of the allied armies operating in the Crimea. Thrown out 
of their military career by the peace, they returned to the east 
coast of Africa, with the view of exploring the country from the 
coast of Zanzibar as far inland as might enable them to ascertain 
the real geography of the'interior in that latitude. 

" Aided by tne late Colonel Hamerton, our meritorious consul 
at Zanzibar, and by Seyd Majid, the second son of the Imaum 
of Muscat, now the Pnnce of Zanzibar, the travellers made an 
experimental journev from that place on the coast to Fuga in the 
mountain country of Usambara. In their last and great expedi- 
tion they again proceeded from Zanzibar. Their party consisted 
of twelve Belooches furnished by the kindness of the Sultan, 
some negroes who had been slaves, and asses for the transport of 
goods and for riding. Passing over the delta and low hilly 
country called M'rima, they entered the mountainous coast range 
at about 120 miles from the coast. This range which rises to a 
maximum altitude of 6,000 feet, with a width of about 90 miles, 
is chiefly composed of sandstone and crystalline rocks, the true 
character of which will be ascertained when Captain Burton's 
specimens arrive. 

" Descending from the coast range to the great interior plateau 
land, at a lower level, and travelling over some poor lancis, they 
reached a rich country in which knolls or bosses of granite and 
basalt rise up like rocks in an ocean. The country is exclu- 
sively peopled by negroes, none of whom are Mahomedans, as 
are the Somaulis and trading Arabs of the coast. 

"Like the Negroes described by Livingstone, they have no 
special religion, trusting solely to good and evil spirits. Such of 
them as have sultans are on the whole peaceable, fire-arms being 
rare among them. Their country produces cotton, tobacco, 
maize, sweet potatoes, a great variety of pulses, manioc, yams, 

Elantains, and melons; they manufacture iron, cotton fabrics, 
avc abundance of cows and goats, and live in comparative 
comfort. 
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'•^ Prom E[az4 in UnyanyemW, a spot where the Arab traders 
have establish^ a sort of mart, and where articles from the 
coast are bartered for ivory and slaves, the travellers moved 
westerly until they reached the long inland mass of water trend- 
ing from S. to N,, which has been styled Uniamesi and Ujiji, 
but the real name of which is Tanganyika. 

" This lake was found to be 1,800 feet only above the sea, or 
about half the average height of the plateau land west of the 
coast range. It has alength of about 800 and a breadth of from 
30 to 40 miles. 

" This great internal mass of water was determined to be an 
insulated depression into which streams flow on all sides. It 
was crossed by Speke in the centre, and navi^ted conjointly 
with Barton to near its northern end, where it is subtenaed by 
mountains which were estimated to have a height of from 6,000 
to 7,000 feet within the range of the eye.* Its waters are per- 
tectij fresh and peculiarly agreeable to drink, and it aboimds in 
delicious fish, miilst its banks are grazed by red oxen of large 
size, some of them having stupendously long horns. Oxen are 
indeed common over nearly all the region examined, for the 
tsetse fly ^ the scourge of the more southern African countries, in 
whicn Livingstone travelled, is unknown. 

'' A singular phenomenon of blindness affected for some time 
both the travellers. Whilst exposed in the arid, hilly coast 
range, and also in the plateau land, to a fierce and glaring sun, 
their sight was unaffected; but on descending into tne verdant, 
well watered, and rich lacustrine expanse of Tanganyika their 
sight was dimmed, and gradually they became almost blind — 
their recovery being slow and imperfect. It was this calamity 
alone which diminished the number of astronomical observations 
made by Captain Speke, who lost no opportunity of fixing the 
latitude and longitude of numerous positions. 

" When returned to their chief central station in Unyanyemb^, 
Speke, thriving upon hard field work, left his invalid companion 

* Sinoe this Address was delivered, the British Museum has acquired a curious, 
large, old Portugese MS. map of the world, on the Mercator's projecUon, made by 
ADtonio Saoces, m 1628, which shows how much general knowledge of the interior 
of Africa was possessed at that period hj the Portugese. On this yellum map, the 
author distinctly places one large body of water in uie centre of Africa, and m the 
parallel of Zanzibar. Although all the details are inaccurate, and he makes the 
Congo flow out of this lake to the west, and another river (representing probably 
the Zambesi), which is called R. de St. Yurzes, from the same to the S.E., still the 
general notion of great internal waters is there put forth. 

Chevalier Pertz has recently discovered in an old MS. in the Royal Library at 
Berlin that, even in the year 1291, two Genoese navigators, Teodosio Doria and 
Ugolino Vivaldi, sailed for a certain distance down the West Coast of Africa. Their 
ships were called Sant* Antonia and Allegranza, and the last-mentioned name has, 
indeed, remained attached to the most northern of the Canary Inlands. It has been 
erroneously stated in some journals that these Genoese navigators tailed round the 
Cape of Good Hope. — June 20, 1869. 
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in order to reacli the great lake Nyanza, the pofiition of which 
had been pointed out to him by the Arabs, who aflserted that it 
was much longer and larger than Tanganyika, firom which it is 
separated by about 200 miles. In this jouraey Captain Speke, 
accompanied by his fidthftd Belooches, passed through the dis- 
trict where the chief iron works of the country are carried on; 
the native blacksmiths smelting the ore with charcoal 

The great lake Nyanza was found to occupy the position as- 
signed to it by the Arabs, and the E. longitude being very nearly 
that of Kaz^, viz., 82° 47',* its southern end was fixed at 2^ 80' 
S. lat Ascending a hill and looking northwards, the enter- 
prising traveller could discern nothing beyond the islands termed 
Ukerewe, but. a vast interior sheet of water, which, according to 
those Arabs, whose information had hitherto proved correct, ex- 
tended northwards for upwards of 800 miles. Captain Speke, 
who estimates the breadth of this internal sea at 90 miles near 
its southern end, further ascertained that it is fed not only by 
streams flowing from the mountains which separate it from Lake 
Tanganyika, but also by other streams, many of which meander- 
ing in tne lower plateau to the west of the lake, constitute, like 
the internal rivers described by Livingstone, a watery network 
which when supersaturated by the rains burst and overflow the 
country. 

" Seeing that this vast sheet of water extends due northwards, 
ascertaining by his thermometer that it was nearly 4,000 feet 
above the sea, and knowing that its meridian was nearly that of 
the main course of the White Nile, Captain Speke naturally con- 
cludes that his Nyanza is the chief source of that mighty stream 
on the origin of which speculation has been so rife. T^hia view 
seems to coincide with the theoretical speculation laid before this 
Society by mvself in preceding years, and is in accordance with 
the data worked out ty Livingstone, of a great interior watery 
plateau subtended on its flanks by higher lands, and from which 
interior plateau the waters escape to the sea by favoring de- 
pressions. 

" The physical configuration of the land to the east of the 
great Nyanza Lake is indeed strongly in favor of this view. On 
tnat side, and at a distance of about 200 miles from its banks, 
the eastern coast range of Afinca rises from 6000 feet in the lati- 
tude of Zanzibar (where it was passed by our travellers) into a 
lofty range or cluster, of which Kilimanjaro forms the southern 
and Kenia a northern peak. 

" If the assertion of Eebmann and Krapf be accepted, that 
perpetual snow lies on those mountains, though the able critical 
essay of Cooleyf had induced me to suppose that these mission- 

* Lunar obeervatioDa were made at this station, 
t See Cooley's "Inner Africa Laid Open,'' p. 126. 
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riee might have been somewhat misled, the summits of these 
lountains must have an altitude of upwards of 18,000 feet. At 
11 events it is granted that they are the highest points of this 
oast range. Now, whilst streams descending from the western 
jank of Kenia (Kilimanjaro is too far to the south) may proba- 
ly be feeders of the great Nyanza Lake, which occupies a long 
iteral north and south depression in the plateau on the west, we 
now from its meridian as now fixed, that the direction of this 
resh- water sea points directly to Garbo, the spot in latitude 3^ 
OTth. reached by M. Ulivi, as related by Brun-Rollet, a Sardin- 
ui, who had established a trading post at Belenia in latitude 4^ 
<y north, on the White Nile in 1851. The norths and south 
irection of the Nyanza, which Speke believes to reach firom 
outh latitude 2^^^ to 3^ 30' north latitude, brings us in fact be- 
ond the Garbo of Ulivi and Brun-Eollet.* 

"The variations which occur in the height* of the waters at 
ifferent seasons, in the interior plateau-country surrounding the 
Teat lake, were strikingly described to Captain Speke by the 
Lrabs, when they assured him that at one season of the year the 
rater lilies were so abundant as to enable the traveller to pass 
ver a wide river by treading on their broad and thick floating 
saves, showing how flat the coimtry must be, and how sluggish 
re the streams. 

" Let us hope that when re-invigorated by a year's rest, the 
mdaunted Speke may receive every encouragement to proceed 
rom Zanzibar to his old station, and thence carry out to demon- 
tration the view which he now maintains, that the Lake Nyanza 
1 the main source of the Nile. Considering the vast difficulties 
rhich beset the traveller who attempts to penetrate southwards 
nr ascending the Nile, it seems to be preferable that the effort 
hould be made firom Zanzibar, where Captain Speke is sure of 
^eing heartily supported by the Sultan, and whence, taking men 
•n wnom he coula rely, he can certainly calculate on reaching 
he Lake Nyanza in good plight, for that zone of Afiica which 
le has passed through is now ascertained to be occupied by a 
duch more tranquil people than those of the countries north and 
outh of it. 

" On former occasions I contended that the periodical overflow 
if the waters from the internal firesh-water lakes was explicable 
>y the fact, that at certain periods of the year, differing of course 
a different latitudes, the rain-fidl of several months would at last 
supersaturate the interior plateau-lands and lakes as to pro- 
duce periodical annual discharges. That the lofty mountains of 

* M. JoDArd has analyzed and compared the diaooveries of M. Bmn-RoUet, who 
tree some information derived from J>e Angelis, who resided at Belenia in 1861, 
'hich is worthy of attention. Bat speculations founded on such uncertain data are 
f no great value. 
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the coast range, of wliicli Kenia is the chief peak, may throw off 
certain feeders of the White Nile, just as the mountains of Abys- 
sinia feed the Blue Nile, must probably be the case ; but whilst 
it may be admitted that little snow may occupy the peaks <^ 
summits of Kilimanjaro and Kenia, I am of opinion with the 
learned Cooley^ that the elevation and mass of these mountains 
are not such as would sustain a vast range of snow and ice, the 
melting of which would account for the annual rise of the Nile. 
Even if it be assumed that this is really a snowy chain, the ex- 
act periodical rise of the Nile could never be caused by a peri- 
odical melting of its snows, since the power of the sun under 
tiie Equator is so nearly equable throughout the year, that it 
must operate in filling the streams wnich descend £rom the 
mountains with pretty much the same amount of water at all 
seasons. The great phenomenon of the periodic rise of the Nile 
is, it seems to nie, much more satisfactorily explained by the 
annual overflow of a vast interior watery plateau, which is, 
thanks to Captain Speke, ascertained to have an altitade much 
more than adequate to carry the stream down to Khartum, where 
the Nile is beueved to flow at a height of less than 1500 feet 
above the sea ; and as the river below that point passes through 
an arid country, and is fed by no lateral streams, it is to the 
southern, central, and well-watered regions that we must look for 
the periodic supply. 

"On consulting Captain Speke respecting the rainy season of 
that part of the intenor of Africa which lies between Ujiji and 
Unyanyemb^, I find that in about east longitude 80^ and south 
latitude 5° the rains commence on the 15th November and end 
on the 15th May, during which period of six months they fall in 
an almost continuous downpour. Farther northward, where the 
Lake Nyanza lies, the rainy season, in the common order of 
events, would commence, he supposes, somewhat later, and prob- 
ably at a time which will account for the periodical rise of the 
Nile at Cairo on the 18th June. In support of this view Captain 
Speke states that the river Malagarazi, which drains the surplus 
waters from the southeast slope of the mountains between the 
Lakes Nyanza and Tanganyika, when first crossed by the expe- 
dition, was within its banks, but on the 5th June it had quite 
overflowed them and constituted a stream 100 yards broad, run- 

* This acute scholar has shown his power as a comparative ^[eographer by a doss 
analysis of the qucestio vexata respecting the Nile of the anaents, and diows that 
the true Nile of Ftolemy was the JBlue Nile, which descends from the mountains of 
Abyssinia. He also shows that the great lakes of the Nile of Ptolemy are at the 
Equator — a view now confirmed by the researches of Speke. As to Kilimanjaro^ 
he says it is *' an insulated mountain in a sea-like plain, and on a fifth scale of the 
magmtude required for maintaining perpetual snow near the Equator." See also his 
work ** Inner Africa Laid Open/' in which he e3q>laiDS the ezisteooe of a gnat sea 
ox lake in the interior of Eastern Africa. 
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f westwards into the depressed lake of Tanganyika. Now, 
ccording to the Arabs, and other intelligent men with whom 
onversed, the whole region to the northward of the mountain 
aestion, i, e. beneath and to the north of the Equator, is an 
nsive marshy plateau, intersected by some large and innu- 
ible smaller streams, all feeders of Lake Nyanza, we have 
' to suppose that at the close of the rainy season the great 
barge occurs, and we then have in these data strong grounds 
relieving, that the theory which I ventured to propound to 

Society as the best explanation of the overflow of the 
ibesi of Livingstone, as well as of the Congo and other Afii- 
rivers, will also be found to be applicable to the Nile. 
Li concluding this notice of the labors destined to clear up 
problem of the real sources of the Nile, I must express my 
iks to Mr. McQueen for his eflForts to collate all the data con- 
ing the ascents of the White Nile from the expedition sent 
ilahomed Ali in 1839 to that of Don Angelis, which Brun- 
et accompanied in 1861, and when the party reached 8° 60' 
h latitude, 31** east longitude. Adding to information ob- 
*d from natives and Arabs, and citing Lucan and other 
ent authors to the same effect, Mr. M'Queen contends that a 
' mountain to the southeast of the cataracts of Garbo, the 
station of Brun-EoUett and his companions, which must be 
ia, is the chief feeder of the White Nile, and that the river 
esi, spoken of by the African King of Bari, is really the 
ibiri heard of bv Dr. Krapf. 

Now, even if tnis view be sustained, it seems to me to be 
B compatible with the fresh knowledge obtained by Captain 
ce, and his inference, that the Nyanza is the chief feeder of 
White Nile. For the southern extremitv of this great 
id lake is but 2^° south of the equator, whilst its western 
e is probably not more than 160 miles from the lofty moun- 

of Kenia. Hence, seeing that Nyanza is about 4000 feet 
• above the sea, and that the eastern mountains, under the 
itor, are much higher, there is every probability that this 

sheet of water may be fed from the east bv streams flowing 
I Kenia, as it is ascertained to be supplied from the south- 
; and west by other rivers flowing from the mountains, which 
rate this high sheet of water from the depressed Lake 
ganyika.* 

If tnen it should eventually be proved, that the Lake Ny- 
k contributes its annual surplus waters to the White Nile, so 

llr. Edv. Heneage informt mt that Bolero, in his ** Relation! UniverNtli" 
ice, 1640), says that the eastern Nile flows oat of a lake 220 miles long, situftp 
nder the equator ; and he places the sources of the western branch of thai 
S. lat 9^, close to the sources of the Zaire or Congo, aod what may also b« 
Jed for the origin of the ZambesL 
COND SERIES, Vol. XXVm, Na 84^IfOT^ 10BIL 
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may it then be fairly considered as the main source of the great 
river ; the more so when we see that its southern end is fieurther 
to the south, or more remote from the embouchure, than anT 
other portion of the Nilotic water-parting * On the other hand, 
the hieh mountains which flank the great stream on the east^ and 
probably supply it with some of its waters, may by other geog- 
raphers be rather viewed as the main and original source. These 
are the only remaining portions of the great problem which have 
to be worked out — a problem which it nas been the deaideratiim 
of all ages to unravel, and one which, according to Lucan, made 
Julius Caesar exclaim, that to gain this knowledge he would even 
abandon the civil warf — a problem which Nero sent bis centu- 
rions to determine, and which, by the last discovery of Captain 
Speke, seems certainly now to approach nearly to a satis&ctorj 
solution." 

Warren's Memoir to accompany a Map op the Wbstebk 
Territory op U. S. — We have already referred to the admirable 
map by Lieut G. K. Warren, TJ. S. Topog. Ene., prepared to 
illustrate the result of the various expeditions of tne government 
to the teritorv west of the Mississippi river.J We have now 
received a volume from the pen of tne same officer, illustrative 
of the map. It is })rinted from the advance sheets of the eleventh 
volume of the Pacific Bail Boad Surveys. This memoir is not 
limited to a description of the map, and an account of its method 
of compilation. It gives in a condensed form a review of all the 
exploring expeditions in the West since 1800. 

The first period extends from 1800 to 1832, beginning with 
the travels of Lewis and Clarke and concluding with those of 
Hardy, Eoss Cox, Allen, and Schoolcrafl. 

The second period, from 1832 to 1844, includes the exploration 
of Bonneville, the early discoveries in Great Salt basin, X^icollet's 
hydrographical survey of the upper Mississippi, the beginning of 
Fremont's travels, and other reports and maps of army officers, 
the topographical engineers. 

The third chapter is devoted to more than twenty expedition^ 
of greater or less importance undertaken between 1848 and 1852, 
almost exclusively under the patronage of the U. S. Government 

* Although both .White Nile iDd Blue Nile are fed by many affloeoti» the n> 
markable physical feature of the g^reat stream below their junctioD is that in t 
course of 1200 miles it is not increased by the addition of any lateral waters. On 
this feature, as well as on the parallelism of its course to the great N. and S. dt- 
pression of the Red Sea, on the fertilising powers of its waters, and on the period- 
icity of its flood, the reader will do well to consult the article ** Mediterranean Sea," 
Edmburgh Review, yol ctL, which is from the pen of our aocompliabad aa ' " 
Sir Henry Holbmd. 

f ** Spes sit mihi certa Tidendi 

Niliacos fontea bellom civile rtUDqnam."— Ldoav, Sook 10. 
(Ai qnoted by Mr. M'Queea) 

t lUa/ranuU, toL sti^ $%$, m9. 
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In 1852, the yariotis important Surveys for the Pacific Bail 
Boad commenced^ and a review is given of their several routes 
and objects. To this historical report, succeeds a statement of 
the method of completing the general map before alluded to and 
some remarks on the topography of the region west of the Mis* 
sissippi Biver. 

Four reduoed copies of early maps of the territory west of the 
Mississippi are included in the Memoir; firsts of a map published 
with Winterbotham's History in 1796 ; second, of Bector and 
Boberdeau's map, 1818 } third, a part of Finley's North America, 
1826 ; and finally, of Bonneville s map which appeared in 1837. 

The Memoir and the Map taken together are an important 
accession to our knowledge of the physical geography of this 
continent and will be of constant service not only to men of sci- 
ence, but to statesmen and all others who are interested in the 
structure and resources of the imn>ense territory which lies to 
the west of the Mississippi river. In this connection, we may call 
attention to the tenth vcuume of the surveys of the Pacific Bail 
Boad which has just been distributed, containing Part III. of the 
report on " Zoology," prepared by Prof Spencer F. Baird of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

History or the Discovery op America. Atlas or 
KuNmnANN, Spruner and Thomas. — In striking contrast with 
the work we have noticed by Lieut. Warren and its illustrations 
of recent discovery, we may mention the republication of early 
maps of this continent (chiefiy the Atlantic coast,) which has 
been just made under the auspices of the Bavarian government. 
A few copies of this truly magnificent atlas have been received 
by Messrs. B. Westermann & Uo., rn New York. In place of 
comment of o*ir own, we translate from the Berlin Zeitschrijlfdr 
angemeine Erdhmde, the following condensation of the plan of 
the compilers. 

F. Kunstmann, K. v. Spruner and G. M. Thomas have pub- 
lished an Atlas on the history of the discovery of America, which 
consists of thirteen most interesting sheets printed in fiic-simile 
fix>m those most valuable chartographical documents, which are 
found in the Boyal Library, the Library of the University and 
the Military Conservatonr at Munich. F. Kunstmann in his 
learned treatise •* Die Entdfeckung Amerika's, which precedes the 
text explanatory to the charts, says, "The charts commence in 
the 14th century, when they fihTst appear as the product of inde- 
pendent inquiry, and follow the progress of the voj'ages of dis- 
covery, the results of which are for the most part deposited in 
them. Our knowledge that the Azores were aiscovered in the 
14th century, we owe solely to the charts, as we have no other 
historical accounts concerning them. The history of the Canary 
Isles which is at first but fragioientary, is also completed by them. 
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They also enlighten and increase our knowledge in relation to 
the discoveries in America generally. In these charts we also 
have original records for the nistory of the voyages of the sepa- 
rate nations. They commence with the voyages of the Italians, 
who first set out independently, then in the service of Portngal, 
Spain and England, leaving us those grand drawings of the 
globe, which were continued and finished by other nations. 
These accordingly preceded the systematic descriptions of the 
world, which fumisned us with but poor and scanty information 
in regard to the discovery of America, although the charts had 
already presented an almost complete picture of what was then 
known." Of the thirteen sheets of the atlas the first five relate 
to the time of Magalhaens's voyage of discovery down to its com- 
pletion ; the following eight explain the history of discovery to 
the end of the 16th centurjr. We will here attempt to show the 
importance of this publication by a short extract from F. Kuns^ 
mann's explanations to the charts. 

The first sheet the contents of which Schmeller had made 
known in his academical treatise, " On several older Sea-Charts in 
Manuscript," (December, 1843) — ^is written in the Portugese lan- 
guage and bears the name of its author at its head, Pe£ro Beinel 
a fez. Barros (Dec. 1, lib. 3, c. 12) mentions a Pedro and a Bod- 
rigo Reinel. The former was sent in 1487 to the negro-chieftain 
Mandimansa at the Gambia. Bodrigo is mentioned in the same 
year as a merchantile agent in the Oasis Ouadan on his way from 
Arguira to Timbuctu. Jn the following century, the Portuguese 
Sebastian Alvarez, mercantile agent at Sevilla, mentions in his 
account of the enterprises of Magalhaens (made July 18, 1519 to 
King Emanuel of rortugal,) two Eeinels, father and son, omit- 
ting however their christuin names. "I saw, he says, the Molac- 
can Islands on the globe and the chart, (en la poma y carta) 
which Reinel the son has made here ; both were yet incomplete, 
when his father came to him, who finished them and put the 
Molluccan Islands in." For this master were also made all those 
charts which Diego Ribero completed, who was the assistant and 
probably also the pupil of the older Reinel ; hence the conform- 
ity in that part of Pedro Reinel's chart which represents North 
America, with the northern part of America in Diego Ribero's 
chart. The former contains m the new world, only the eastern 
coast of Newfoundland and our present Labrador up to Hudson's 
Bay, in a continuous drawing agreeing with the report given by 
the Venetian ambassador Pasqualigo, (October 19, 1501) on the 
second voyage of Caspar Cortereal in the year 1501, from which 
but two Caraveles with sixty natives, without Cortereal, returned. 
Soon aft^r this voyage the above chart was probably worked out 
in Portugal. 
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The second chart represents the notions of that period in 
which North America was believed to consist of a number of 
islands between which, it was hoped, a passage might be found 
to the Mollaccas« We find here the " Terra de Corte Eeall " com- 
pletely separated and the terra de lauorador (Labrador) as a 
complete island. North of Great Britain the ** Terra de Ures- 
land'' (Vresland, Frisland) is situated, a name which according 
to Zahrtmann is derived from Ferris land as English mariners 
called the Faroes. Besides this, the sheet contains the West 
Indies (le Anttlie^ the northern and part of the eastern coast of 
Soath America, tne latter up to Rio ae Cananor, as according to 
Peschel, it is often written instead of Rio de Cananea, on the 
Italian charts published since 1507, which were copied after 
Buyscb. 

On the third chart^ which only marks the discoveries of the 
Portugese, of which the Spaniards take no notice, Labrador, (or 
Groenland, and the " Terra de Corte Reall" appear also as sepa- 
rate continents in accordance with the discoveries of C. Cortereal 
in bis two voyages in the years 1600 and 1601. As a third con- 
tinent) is seen the eastern coast of South America from Gape 
Boqne up to R Cananea, in conformity with the results obtained 
by the coast-voyage in the year 1601, in which Amerigo Ves- 
pucci took part 

The fourth chart represents North America, Labrador, New- 
foundland under the name Bacalnaos instead of Bacalhaos, and 
the country of Corte Real as all three separated from one an- 
other by straits. In Central America the Peninsula of Yucatan 
appears, and the chart must therefore have been finished afi^r the 
year 1517. Honduras with the islands lying before the same, 
the Isthmus with the Pacific coast, the fatter however without 
nomenclature, and finally the West India Islands. The South 
American coast, richly furnished with names, extends southerly 
over the R. Cananea up to C. Santa Maria, comprising a region 
which was not drawn upon the former sheet, which however in 
Kunstmann's opinion was discovered already in the year 1601 ; 
others say, that Juan de Solis discovered it first. The original 
of this chart in the Military Conservatory, contains also the 
Eastern Hemisphere, which is not communicated in this atlas for 
want of space. Here the Moluccan isles are noted with the 
addition : ** ilhas de maluqua donde vem ho cravo." The fleet 
which Albuquerque had sent out to open the trade with the 
Moluccan Islands, first reached them early in the year 1612. 

The fifth sheet has been taken from an atlas which consists of 
seven charts and formerly belonged to the Monastery of Metten 
but now is preserved in the Royal Library at Munich. One 
chart of this atlas bears the inscription : Vesconte de MatoUo dvis 
Jantta cqmpomy heme cartan in Janua, with the year 1619, which 
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probably also indicates the time of origin of the other six sheets. 
Majolo is situated in the papal dominions, and a Jacobus de 
Majolo condam Yesconti, probably a son of the one mentioned 
above, presents himself as the author of a chart : " Janua anno 
Domini 1551 die 19 marsi." The chart taken from this atlas 
by Kunstmann commences on the American continent with the 
coast of Honduras, upon which the Bio de Cama Boma (Cape 
Cameron), and the Bay of Xagoa, both discovered in 1508, are 
named. Besides these the four great Antilles are noted upon 
it and a considerable number of smaller islands. The South 
American continent is also already drawn out np to the Cape of 
St. Maria and is richly furnished with names. 

The following charts belong to a period after Magalhaens's 
voyage. Sheets six and seven are taken from an atlas of thi^ 
teen charts, which is kept in the Library of the University, and 
which can only have been drawn after the year 1534, as Cuzoo 
is mentioned in it 

The sixth sheet commences at the eastern coast of America 
with the terra " che descobrio steuen comes," L e., the country 
which Estevan Gomez had discovered in 1525. It contains th^ 
lerra de lecendtados, i. e., the coasts of Pennsylvania, Yir^nia 
and Carolina, which the Licentiates Lucas Yasquez de AiUon 
and Matienzo are supposed to have already discovered in 1520; 
and also Mexico unaer the name Teinistitan vel Miaicho; — ^the 
central American coast, near which Yucatan is represented as aa 
island ; — the Antilles and the northern coast of South America. 
In the south, we perceive Magalhaens's Strait (Strictum de 
Magellano) with the harbor of St. Julian and Fireland, and 
from the western coast of America is seen a continuous stretch 
of Colao Provintia and Peru Provintia in the south, up to Cali- 
fornia in the north, which latter is represented as a peninsula. 
In the remoter part of the Pacific Ocean, several of the east 
Asiatic islands are noted as Dshilolo, Timor, Sumatra, and on 
the eastern side of Asia, Bengala Civitas and China Civitas. 

The seventh sheet, taken from the same atlas, represents the 
countries on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean : the eastern coast 
of America from Newfoundland (terra de bacalaos) in the north, 
to Magalbaens's Strait, inclusive of that part of the Brazilian 
coast which is wanting on the former chart, and the coast of La 
Plata south to the Stnctum de Magellano and the northern coast 
of the Fireland with the Campana de Roldan, which is called 
after a German companion of Magalbaens. As on the former 
sheet so also here the west coast of Patagonia and the coast of 
Chile are wanting. 

The sheets eight to twelve are taken from the atlas of Yas 
Dourado, the original of which with the year 1571 is found in 
the Archives at Lisbon. The Boyal Library at Munich 
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a much more splendid copy of the year 1580, which however 
deviates in many respects from the original. The eighth sheet 
furnishes a complete drawing^ of the coast of South America 
south of the mouth of the La rlata with Magalhaens's Strait, on 
which the Cape dellas virgines and the Fireland, which is divided 
into several islands, are named. The western coast of South 
America is abundantly furnished with names. The ninth sheet 
is equally rich and contains the northern half of South America ; 
the tenth sheet has Central and a part of North America ; sheet 
eleven gives the region where the Biver St. Lawrence empties 
into the sea, Newfoundland as an island (a part of its eastern 
coast appearing as a separate isle) together with the Terra de 
Lavrador, north of the Eiver St. Lawrence ; and finally sheet 
twelve gives the western coast of North America, including the 
peninsula and the Gulf of California. 

The last sheet of the atlas reproduces an old English chart 
with the inscription *^ Thomas Hood made this platte 1692." 
The original belongs to the valuable collection of the Duke of 
Northumberland, Itobert Dudlev, who died 1689 at Florence in 
Italy. The part of America w^ich is here represented, compri- 
ses the great Antilles, the Bahama isles, the coast of Yucatan. 
Mexico, Florida and Norumbega, which latter name is retained 
for a considerable part of the American coast south of the River 
St Lawrence. 

The atlas therefore comprises a great number of most valuable 
documents in relation to the history of the discovery of the new 
oontinent The execution of the different sheets is so excellent, 
that the whole work may justl^f be called splendid. The text 
accompanying the same, contains, besides Kunstmann's com- 
ments above mentioned and the explanatory notes to the single 
charts, a log-book, first edited by G. M. Thomas, which was taken 
from a ship of Drake's third expedition (Aug. 28, 1596 until May 
10, 1596,) and is preserved in tne Royal Library a.t Munich. 

The Fate of Sir John Franklin. — The following letter 
has been addressed to the Secretary of the Admiralty by Capt. 
F. L. McClintock, R N. 

« Yacht Fox, R. Y. a 

" Sir : I beg vou will inform the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty of the safe return to this country of Ladv Franklin's 
Final Searching Expedition, which I have had the honor to 
conduct 

'^ Their lordships will rejoice to hear that our endeavors to 
ascertain the fate of the ^Franklin Expedition' have met with 
complete success. 

** At Point Victory, on the northwest coast of Bang "William's 
Island, a record has been found, dated the 26th of April, 1848, 
and signed by Captains Croader and Fitzjames. By it we wero 
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informed that her Majesty's ships Erebus and Terror were abtn* 
doned on the 22d of April, 1848, in the ice, five leagues to ihe 
N.N.W., and that the survivors — ^in all amounting to one 
hundred and five souls, under the command of Captain Crozier 
— were proceeding to the Great Fish Biver. Sir John Franklin 
had diea on the 11th of June, 1847. 

*^ Manv deeply interesting relics of our lost countrymen hare 
been picked up on the western shore of King William's Island, 
and others obtained from the Esciuimaux, by whom we were in- 
formed that, subsequent to their abandonment, one ship was 
crushed and sunk by the ice, and the other forced on shore, 
where she has since been, affording them an almost inexhau8ti« 
ble mine of wealth. 

"Being unable to penetrate beyond Bellot Strait, the Fox 
wintered in Brentford Bay and the search, including the estuary 
of the Great Fish River and the discovenr of eight hundred 
miles of coast line, by which we have united the explorations of 
the former searching expeditions to the north and west of oar 
position with those of James Boss, Dease and Simpson, and Bae 
to the south, has been performed by sledge journeys this spring, 
conducted by Lieutenant Hobson, B.N., Captain Allen Young 
and myself 

"As a somewhat detailed report of our proceedings will 
doubtless be interesting to their lordships, it is herewith enclosed, 
together with a chart of our discoveries and explorations, and at 
the earliest opportunity I will present myself at the Admiralty 
to afford further information, and lay before their lordships the 
record found at Port Victory." D. c. G. 

Yale CoUege Library, Oct., 1859. 
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Nancy, Augvst 20lh, 1859. 

Necrology, — Cagnxard de Latour, — This physicist died lately in his 82d 
year. He was boro in Paris, March 31st, 1777. He entered the Poly- 
technic School in 1794 — the year of its foundation. Two years later he 
left this school to enter the corps of hydrographic engineers. He soon 
however quitted this duty to devote himself exclusively to scientific labors. 
Nevertheless he accepted in 1811 administrative duties in eonneotion with 
his former profession. He had already made himself known by several 
practical inventions — among others the adaptation of the Archimedan 
screw to the purposes of a blowing machine. This i^paratus is still 
known in Franco by the name of Cagniardelle, in honor of the inventor. 

In 1814, at the time when France was oppressed hy the European 
coalition — Cagniard de Latour invented a process for polishing cannon 
powder, which passed inunediately into use, with the best resnlti. 
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About the same time he invented a portable mill for grinding wheat 
i& camp. It weighed only seven poands, and was employed during the 
disastrous campaign of the Hundred Days. 

In 1818 he devoted himself to gas illumination, and largely aided the 
general introduction of this important industry into France. It was how- 
ever in 1819 that he made his most important and beautiful invention, 
the Sireney by which he was able to determine with accuracy the vibra- 
tions of sound. This instrument he employed upon various gases and 
liquids. He discovered thereby the origin of what is called technically 
timbre, that quality in sound by which instruments are distinguished from 
each other although sounding in the same pitch and with like intensity. 

In 1822 he published his researches upon the effect produced by heat 
upon bodies under great pressures. He deduced from these researches 
the fact that a liquid may be converted into a vapor occupying the same 
or but little more space than the original liquid, a result distinguished by 
Faraday as ^ ^A^ law of Cagniard de LatourP These experiments led 
to the discovery of the methods of liquefying gases. 

By heating wood with steam under high pressure he obtained a tarry 
product resembling coal. This experiment has been repeated recently 
under better conditions and real coal has been thus obtained. 

Cagniard de Latour is the author of the physiological theory of fer- 
mentation, which refers the chemical phenomena to the vital power of a 
confervoid plant. The dial-faced balance : a machine for estimating the 
flight of birds : the filiform hydraulic pump and the ^ canon-pompe,*^ are 
also his inventions. Moreover he is the author of published researches on 
the change of volume in bodies submitted to different degrees of tension 
(traction). Lastly, in 1826 he constructed the Suspended Aqueduct of 
Urouzol, nearly two hundred meters long, and without intermediate sup- 
port 

Diiin/ection and dressing of wounds. — For several weeks the scientific 
and medical world has been greatly interested by the introduction of a 
new and remarkable topical application for dressing wounds. Official 
experiments on this dressing have been made at ** la ChariUy^ where can- 
cers and other affections of that kind receive special attention. The dis- 
tinguished surgeon Velpeau, after experiments with this disinfectant on 
suppurating wounds in a putrid state, has reported favorably to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences. We extract some passages from his report 

^ A large mammillary ulcer with mortification of the skin was treated 
with the topic both in powder and in pomade. The suppuration dimin- 
ished and the odor disappeared. At the same time the affected surface 
became cleansed and the mamma without pain. 

In the case of a woman with a vast cancerous ulcer eating away all 
the left side of the chest, the odor of purulent pus after two daily ap- 
plications disappeared. 

A young man was treated whose hand was scalded by a steam boiler 
and mortification had supervened, involving nearly the whole of one fin- 

fer. On Saturday morning this fioger was in a complete state of morti- 
cation and gave out a disgusting odor, it was dressed on the morning 
and evening of that day with the powder in question ; the bad finger was 
dried up immediately, the odor disappeared, and the mortification ceased. 
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Thus in wounds as well as on fetid animal matters disconnected with 
the body this topic disinfects them at once, having no trace of odor be- 
yond a slight and not disagreeable smell of bitumen. 

He adds that this mode of disinfection occasions neither pain, irrita- 
tion, swelling or inflammation ; it also appears rather to favor than othe^ 
wise, the progress of granulation and cicitrization ; there is therefore do 
inconvenience in applying it to various ulcers, sores and wounds requiring 
to be disinfected." 

Results equally favorable have been obtained at the veterinary estab- 
lishment at Alfort. 

The Major General of the French army in Italy, anticipating these re- 
ported results gave orders for the use of this topic immediately for the 
relief of the wounded. The success of this treatment has been commn- 
nicated by Marshall Vaillant to the Academy. The report details the 
successful treatment by this means of gangrened sores upon twenty 
wounded Austrians in the hospital at Milan. These cases the physicians 
assert were of the worst possible character, and the success immediate 
and complete. 

What is this remarkable topic ? It is a mixture of 100 parts <rfpla$- 
ter of Paris with 3 parts of coal tar. The mixture is easily made in a 
morter. Its application is made by mixing the powder with olive oil 
The application either of the powder or the pomade occasions no distress 
even if placed in direct contact with the surface. The treatment has the 
double advantage of disinfecting and also absorbing the pus — thus dis- 
pensing with the employment of lint — as the late experience in Italy has 
abundantly proved. 

This simple mixture was originally prepared for the disinfection of ar- 
tificial manures. Its author is Mr. Ed. Come, veterinary surgeon at Libos 
(Lot and Garonne). Mr. Demeaux, one of his medical friends, conceived 
the idea of applying it to the disinfection of sores, of purulent liquids and 
the debris of anatomical dissections. Human ordure in full decomposi- 
tion and giving off an infectious odor has by this powder been instantly 
transformed into a odorless earth v mass. 

The communication of Dr. Velpeau gave rise to an important discus- 
sion which we will now consider. M. Bussy at once recalled the fact that 
charcoal powder, the Boghead coke, creosote and alkaline hypochlorites 
have for a long time been used as disinfectants. M. Chevreul next called 
attention to the fact that in the last century Dr. George Berkeley, Bishop 
of Cloyne, had published a work on the virtues of tar-water, in which he 
speaks of this agent with enthusiasm. It was esteemed by him as a spe- 
cific also particularly against ulcers, virus and the scurvy. 

More than twelve years ago Dr. Herpin of Metz proposed a disinfecting 
mixture of plaster and carbon. Dumas reminded the Academy that one 
of its prizes was a few years since awarded to Mr. Sizct, who showed all 
the metallic salts which could be used with advantage in disinfection — 
who also added that the properties of these disinfectants were much ex- 
alted by the addition of a small proportion of coal tar. These experi- 
ments have also been confirmed elsewhere by Mr. Boussingault, without, 
it is true, a special reference to the treatment of sores and ulcers. 

Coal tar has been used in England for disinfecting dead animals for 
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the nses of rural economy. The nse of coal tar has also been advised for 
the dead on the battle field. 

Dumas added that having often sought an explanation of these facts 
he had found it in the fact illustrated by Schoenbein that the vapor of 
turpentine when mixed with air produced an abundance of ozone. He 
thought that the vapor of coal tar oil might equally ozonize the air. In 
this case the odorous mixtures would be immediately burned by the ozon- 
ized oxygen and the putrid odor rapidly destroyed. 

If coal tar really produces this action it is necessary, according to 
Dumas, to distinguish three effects. 1st, the destruction of the infectious 
vapor or gas by means of ozone arising from coal tar. 2d, the action of 
the plaster in preventing the production of new infectious gases by the 
solidification of the liquids present. 3d, the point of arrest set to the 
development of putrefactive process by any of the products contained in 
coal tar, and especially the phenic acid which in the smallest traces in the 
form of phenate of soda secures the preservation of animal matters in 
free air. 

On the odors of perfumes, — On occasion of the discussion which we 
have just recorded, Mr. Chevreul offered his ideas upon the mode of ac- 
tion of odoriferous substances. This discussion was intended to recall the 
publications which this distinguished chemist has made during the past 
thirty years — researches made specially to trace odors to their material 
causes. He reviews in the following manner the action by which bodies 
exert their odors when properly mixed with other odoriferous materials. 
Ist. Bodies themselves odorant disguise the odors of other substances, 
as a strong light overpowers a feeble one. 2d. Bodies being them- 
selves odoriferous act in the manner of an acid in neutralizing a base. 
Sd. Solid bodies may act by capillary affinity to absorb odors, as is the 
case for example with charcoal. 4tb. Other bodies act by altering the 
constitution of the odorant substance, producing new compounds either 
odorless or nearly so. Such is the action of moist chlorine or oxygenated 
water. 6th. Lastly, the action may be two-fold, as in the case of chlorine 
and ammonia, decomposing one portion and neutralizing the other with- 
out decomposition. 

Neutralization includes the largest class of cases; thus the volatile 
odorous acids arc neutralized by alkalies to form odorless salts. Ammo- 
nia loses its odor when united to an acid. The odors in such cases are 
truly neutralized, since displacing the acids liberates again the odors each 
in its own character. Examples of the destruction of odors are numerous 
and well known to chemists. Sulphydric acid, for instance, is at once de- 
composed by chlorine and consequently disinfected. Ammonia by the ac- 
tion of chlorine offers an example of both neutralization and destruction 
of odors, because at the same time we have decomposition of one part of 
the base and the neutralization of another part by the chlorohydric acid 
formed. 

M. Chevreul proposes to define odors by means of a scale, analogous to 
our notation of sounds, or for gradations of color by the chromatic dia- 
gram (which last device we also owe to this savant). The great obstacle 
to this plan is the diflSculty of employing the sense of smell as we employ 
that of sight or hearing, a difficulty much increased by the toleration 
which the smell soon acquires to odors — becoming * blase,^ 
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In 1830 he endeavored to take account of the changing odors exhaled 
by the woad vats during evaporation, if possible to d^ne exactly the 
kind of odor appropriate to each condition of the vat. He reached no 
positive results although he detected in the dye stuff bath five perfectly 
distinct odors ; the odor of ammonia, a sulphurous odor, a metallic odor, 
an aromatic odor, clinging for many months to the woolen stufi^ which 
had passed through the woad vat, and lastly, the odor of a volatile add 
analogous to that of animal matters in decomposition. M. Chevreul hoped 
to detect in these odors of the dye vats symptoms to guide the dyer in 
his art, as the physician finds new indications in his knowledge of symp- 
toms depending on the chemical nature of organic solids and liquids, if 
these symptoms can be certainly recognized by their odor. Thus he did 
not shrink from exposing himself to the most repulsive odors of the organ- 
ism to reach his results. Having often heard the odor of a cancer spoken 
of as characteristic he examined it and recognized it to a compoimd of— 
1st, an ammoniacal odor turning blue a reddened test paper. 2d, a feeble 
butyric odor. 3d, a heavy odor which is familiar in the * trying out* of 
suet or lard. No specific odor exists then in cancers, since the three odon 
recognized coexist in wm-^xmceroiu matters which the disease alteit. 
He recognized these matters in the odor of pus and other products of 
animal origin, and he also detected in them a sulphurous odor and a 
smell of fish, due probably to a compound ammonia. 

To all these odors he adds what he calls the stale-nauseous {fade nau- 
eeabonde) which appears in well-water that has stood some days in a 
vessel in which have been placed egg shells impregnated with albumen. 

I^We may be permitted to add to these interesting facts some otheis 
which we submit to the distinguished author of the cnromatic circle and 
researches on the fatty bodies. 

1. If an odorous substance can be neutralized or destroyed by another 
odorant body there are others destitute of odor which by union produce 
odorant substances. 

J To this class of odorless bodies belong 0, S, Se, Te, C, H, As, Az, 
we might add P, which is oderless unless combined.) 

2. Likewise there are odorless bodies which have become odorant by 
union with others endowed with odor. 

It is thus with oxalic, malic, butyric, racemic, citric, sorbic (the acid 
recently discovered by Hoffmann), boric, silicic acids, all odorless, which 
however produce with the elements of alcohol, ethers more or less aromatic 

3. It is necessary to distinguish those bodies which act mechanically 
on the olfactory membranes (e. g., CIH, FIH, BrH, IH, and the vapors 
of NO 3 -{-HO, SO 3 HO) from those which exert a physiological influence 
(for example, CI, Br, I, NO^, SO^, the hydrocarbons, the essential oils, 

4. It is necessary also to distinguish bodies having an odor proper, 
that is, an odor which exists when they form compounds with other 
bodies (for example, arsenic). The arsenical odor is recognized in AsH^, 
AsBr^, and in the cacodyl series. Tin is another example. The odor of 
tin characterizes a large number of stannic compounds. Sulphur : thus 
SOgSn, S2C, SNH3, SCI, &C., are distinguished by a more or less sui- 
phuioua odor. 
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We mi^Ht also mention napthaline, benzoin, and other hydrocarbons 
and organic radicals. 

We see that this group of bodies characterized by a peculiar odor, em- 
braces those elements Which, like sulphur, arsenic and phosphorus, are 
destitute of odor, that is, their odor is manifest only in combination. K 
we examine these phenomena we observe (a) that elementary bodies are 
usually destitute of odor ; (b) that in general the least odorant compounds 
are oxygen compounds ; (c) highly odorant compounds are usually those 
containing hydrogen. These seemingly singrular facts may to a certain 
extent be explained when we remember that in general chemical com- 
pounds become less volatile as they fix oxy&^en, which by union with hy- 
drogen they become more volatile. But these considerations do not ex- 
plain all ; Uiey do not tell us why CO and GO^ are odorless gases, while 
OjjH, CjoHg, CjjHq, <fec <fec., are odorant. 

Moreover the perfumes properly so called, as musk and the aromatic 
essences, rose, lemon, orange, bergamot, lavender, <fec are eminently hy- 
dn^n compounds. They are not all volatile and some of them may be 
exposed to the air for years, exhaling odor all the time, with no sensible 
loss of weight Amonff these are the perfumes isolated by Milon in 
1866.* The cause of odors is not referable exclusively to the phenomena 
of volatility, although as a general thing the odor of most bodies is de- 
Teloped when they are volatilized. 

Hydrogen must be considered, par excellence, the exciting cause of 
odors. This element possesses above all other substances the peculiar 
roperty of developing odors even with odorless bodies, as N, C, Se, Te, 

, d^c, and a great number of compounds, of these and other elements. 

Oxygen on the other hand appears to act the chief part in the percep- 
tion of odors ; it seems indeed proved that odors are not recognizable 
where there is not oxygen in the air to bathe the olfactory membranes.] 

Humholdi Foundation. — [After mentioning this foundation, of which 
we give a more detailed notice on a subsequent page of this volume, our 
correspondent adds : — "] We remark that this foundation resembles the 
Society for Aiding the Friends of Science, with this difference, that the 
Humboldt Foundation proposes particularly to aid rising talent and to 
encourage scientific explorations, while the Society for the Friends of 
Science sustains scientific men in declining health and comes to the relief 
of their widows and orphans. The two organizations are therefore com- 
plementary to each other, and are worthy to go on side by side. 

Photography by Carbon. Concoursfor the prize founded by the Duke 
of Luynes. — We have for some years past discussed this photographic 
question — the object of a prize established by a distinguished amateur, 
the Duke of Luynes. It is required to discover a method by the use of 
carbon alone, neglecting salts of gold, silver, and other metals, to produce 
photographs, this being the only material which submitted to the test of 
time has transmitted to us without change records almost 3000 years old. 
The Concours has been held ; but unfortunately the Commission of the 
Photographic Society, to whom it was referred, are unable to announce a 
fiill success and the trial has been adjourned for three years. 

* This Journal, July, 1866, p. 109. 
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Many persons contested the prize. The desideratum is to obtain a 
coating of carbon in a manner analogous to that from silver or gold, 
namely, by reduction. But chemistry as yet has failed to discover a pro- 
cess for the reduction of carbon compounds, and photographers have re- 
sorted to animal black which they have applied in any convenient man- 
ner to plates previously exposed to the sun. We give a rSsumi of the 
•new results in two memoirs esteemed by the Commission worthy of re- 
ward. 

Messrs. Gamier and Salmon, the authors of one of these memoirs, 
cover the surface of paper with a film obtained from an intimate mixture 
of bichromate of ammonia and albumen. This coating is dried by heat 
and exposed to the sun in a frame covered by a glass positive. ' The pic- 
tare appears in a yellow-brown tint which becomes more intense by a 
gentle warmth. The sheet thus prepared is fixed on a planchette and 
covered with finely powdered ivory-black, the coating being made even 
by a stump of cotton. It is next detached and plunged in common water, 
the image uppermost, and there gently moved at intervals for a quarter of 
an hour. The water is then drawn off and the picture served in a bath 
composed of 5 parts of concentrated sulphurous acid diluted in 100 parti 
of water, moving it about as before at intervals. After this double pro- 
cess the carbon almost entirely disappears from the lights and clear spaces, 
while it remains in quantities proportional to the greater or less intensitj 
of action of the light upon the other portions, and thus the proof finally 
reproduces the positive, but not perfectly, since the lights and half tinti 
are not pure and the blacks lack somewhat of brilliancy and perfectness. 
But the process is simple and good ; it remains only to perfect it 

M. Pouncy, another competitor, operates a little differently, but obtains 
results equally satisfactory. His process differs in applying the carbon 
before exposure of the proof to light, the sensitive coating being formed 
at once, of bichromate of potassa, gum arabic and finely divided carbon, 
exposed not under a positive but under a negative plate. On removal 
the plate is placed in a bath of pure water ; after five or six hours im- 
mersion he washes under a cock of common water and the carbon posi- 
tive is obtained. 

In this process the manipulation is a little easier and more simple. 
The use of a negative authorized the expectation of a better result, but 
the exposure is longer than in the mode of Gamier and Salmon, whose 
use of a positive avoids the chances of accident which attend the nega- 
tive plates in the hands of the operator. 

Messrs. Pouncy, Gamier and Salmon share the prize with Mr. Poiterin, 
who has the merit of anticipating these photographers, whose methods 
are only an advance on the process which Mr. Poiterin published in 1856. 

Transformation of cellulose into sugar, — We have already spoken in 
this Journal* of the plan of Pelouze for facilitating the experiment of 
Braconnot — the transformation of cellulose into sugar — by exposing the 
woody fibre and dilute acid to high pressure and heat It is known, and 
the fact is recognized by M. Pelouze himself, that this idea has been some 
years since put in practice both by Mr. Weil and also by Mr. Tribouillet, 
who obtained a patent for the process. 

* This volume, page 126. 
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Transformation of cellulose into parchment or parchment-paper, — ^It 
appears that this curious product of the action of concentrated sulphuric 
acid on bibulous paper, by which means the paper is changed to a tissue 
very much resembling ordinary parchment, nearly as strong and resisting 
the action of boiling water, which parchment does not. It appears that 
this is not a new observation, but was first made known in 1846 by 
Messrs. Poumar6de and Figuier in the Journal de Chemie et de Pharm. 
for 1847, under the name oi papyrine. This product however was pre- 
pared by aid of an acid of less concentration than is used for parchment- 
paper and consequently it did not possess all the desirable properties 
belonging to vegetable parchment, which is susceptible of a multitude 
of important applications. 

Acclimation, The Dromedary imported into South America. — On the 
21st of June last the ship ^^ Splendide^^ of Marseilles sailed from the port 
of Algiers for Brazil, having on board fourteen camels (four males and 
ten females) selected and purchased by the Society for Zoological Accli- 
mation (Societe Zoologique d* Acclimation) to the order of the Brazilian 
government ; this government having decided to test the acclimation of 
these animals in the sandy provinces of Brazil. Several of these prov- 
inces, particularly C6ara, during many months of the year are destitute 
of water, and much resemble in physical characters those regions of 
Africa and Asia where the camel and dromedary are so eminently ser- 
viceable. 

The Society of Acclimation, in view of the importance of the case, have 
sent one of the Vice Presidents of the society, M. Richard (du Cantal), a 
distinguished zootechnist, to Algeria, between Boghar and Lagonat, in a 
region inhabited by one of the tribes most distinguished for the number 
and beauty of their dromedaries. From these herds Richard selected ten 
females of three to four years old, three males of four years, and one of 
seven, all in the highest condition, at a cost of 380 francs each. Four 
Arab camel drivers were also obtained to accompany the animals. 

The July (1859) number of the Journal of Acclimation relates all the 
history of this experiment, to which we refer for the details. But it is to 
be remarked as regards the prospect of success for this enterprize that a 
similar experiment has met with success some time since in Texas and 
Central America, the credit of which is due to Major Wayne of the 
United States Army. 

Bibliography. — There has appeared from the central book depot of 
Agriculture at Paris 

Dictionnaire raisonnS d^ Agriculture et d*Economie du BStail par le Dr, 
Michard, du Cantal^ 2 vol. in 8vo. — Richard is one of the Vice Presidents 
of the Society for acclimation spoken of above. He is best known for 
his intimate knowledge concerning domestic animals and especially of 
what in France is called Zootechny, The two volumes of his Dictionary 
are filled with his observations on this important agricultural question. 

Mallet-Bachelier, quai des Augustines, Paris, has published — 

Recherches sur les Meteor es et sur les lois qui les rSgissent par Coulvier 
Oravier, 1 vol. in 8vo, with numerous plates. — Mr. Coulvier Gravier has 
brought out in this volume the fruit of forty years of observations on the 
state of the heavens. We have often found occasion to mention his ob- 
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senrations on sliootiDg stars. This work embraces all belonging to what 
are called meteors. The author is under great obligations to the Frendi 
government who, on the recommendation of Arago, placed Mr. Oonl?ier 
Gravier iiS" a situation to follow his tastes for this sort of observation. 
This observer does not despair of obtaining the means of predicting the 
meteoric periods. He unfolds his theory in a volume which all can under- 
stand, since it is written in a simple style and contains few mathematical 
formulse. It shows that the author has obeyed a controlling taste ; and 
his work fills an important ^p in astronomical bibliography. 

Cours de Mecanique appliquei par M, Mahistre. 1 vol. 8vo, illu8tr6 
de 211 figures. — ^Mr. Mahistre is professor of Mechanics a la Faeulth des 
Sciences a Lille, one of the great manufacturing centers of Europe. His 
admirable work is especially adapted to engineers and to students who 
are destined to industrial pursuits. 

Cours de Mecanique appliquie par M. Bresse. T. 1. — ^Mr. Bresse is 
Professor of Mechanics at the celebrated Ecele des Fonts et Chaussks. 
This first volume treats specially of the strength of materials. Like the 
work of Mahistre, it is particularly adapted to civil engineers ; above all 
it interests the engineers of bridges and roads, who in France occupy so 
important" a r61e, particularly in railroad constructions. Multitudes of 
these engineers are found scattered over the continent of Europe, especially 
in Russia, Germany, Spain, Switzerland and Belgium. The science of 
the pupil gives evidence of the master, who is Mr. Bresse. 

Cours cT EUctrophysiologie par M, Matteucei. 1 vol. 8vo. — ^This course 
pronounced at the University of Pisa is now reproduced in France where 
the well known high reputation of the author will secure it the attention 
it deserves. 

Cours d^ Analyse de VEcole Polytechnique par M. Sturm. T. II, in 8?o, 
1859. — We have already announced the first volume of this great math- 
ematician, who died some years ago. It is published by one of his pa- 
nils, Mr. Proutret, by the choice of the author, and from the manuscript 
left by him. This work is of special value to professional mathemati- 
cians, and to those who are charged with the instruction of this science. 



SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

I. CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 

1. On Torsion and its relations to Magnetism, — Wiedemann has com- 
municated several interesting papers on torsion and its relations to mag- 
netism, from the last of which we extract the following comparative view, 
referring to the original paper for the details of the experimental methods 
employed. 

Torsion, Magnetism. 

1. The temporary torsions of a 1. The temporary magnetisms of 
wire twisted for the first time by a bar magnetized for the first time 
increasing weights, augment more by increasing galvanic currents, aug- 
rapidly than the weights. ment more rapidly than the intensi- 

ties of these currents. 
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2. The permanent magnetisms of 
the rod increase still more rapidly. 

3. A much weaker counter cur- 
rent is necessary to demagnetize the 
bar, than to magnetize it. 

4. In a case of repeated magnet- 
izations of the bar, its magnetisms 
approach more and more closely to 
a proportionality with the intensity 
of the magnetizing currents. The 
magnetisms are thereby greater than 
in the first magnetization. 

5. By repeated application of the 
same magnetizing and demagnetiz- 
ing currents, J. and -J. the maxi- 
mum of magnetism reached in the 
magnetization, sinks, and the mini- 
mum of the same reached in the 
demagnetization rises up to a cer- 
tain limit. 

6. When magnetized beyond the 
limits of the repeated magnetiza- 
tions and demagnetizations, the bar 
behaves as if it were magnetized 
for the first time. 

7. A magnetized bar which is 
demagnetized by a current of the 
intensity -J cannot be magnetized 
in a direction contrary to that of 
the first magnetization by repeated 
action of the current -J. But the 
current +J magnetizes it easily in 
the first direction. 

8. When a bar which has the 
permanent magnetism A is brought 
by the current b to the magnetism 
B, and then farther to the magnet- 
ism C, which lies between A and B, 
we need the current b a second time 
in order to communicate again the 
magnetism B. In this case A may 
also be 0, and B may be greater or 
smaller than A. 

9. Vibrations during the action 
of a magnetizing current, increase 
the magnetism of a bar. 

10. The permanent magnetism 
of the bar after removing the mag- 
netizing current is on the contrary, 
diminished by vibrations. 

•NOV., 1869. 
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11. A wire twisted and then un- 
twisted loses or gains torsion by vi- 
bration according to the magnitude 
of the detorsion. 

12. The permanent torsion of 
iron wires diminishes by their mag- 
netization, and that in a ratio whidi 
diminishes as the magnetism in- 
creases. 

13. Repeated magnetizations in 
the same direction scarcely dimin- 
ish the torsion of the wire. A mag- 
netization in the opposite direction 
to the first produces however a new 
strong diminution of the torsion. 

14. When a wire, by frequent 
magnetizations in opposite direc- 
tions, is untwisted as £ftr as possible 
by this process, it assumes by mag- 
netization in one direction a maxi- 
mum, by magnetization in the oppo- 
site direction a minimum of torsion. 

15. A twisted wire which has 
been partially untwisted, loses by 
magnetization much less of its twist 
than an ordinary twisted wire. A 
wire farther untwisted, exhibits on 
feeble magnetization at first an in- 
crease of its torsion, which by aug- 
menting the magnetization rises to 
a maximum and then again dimin- 
ishes. The more strongly the wire 
was untwisted, the stronger must 
the magnetism be, in order to reach 
this maximum. When the wire is 
very strongly untwisted, its torsion 
increases, even up to the application 
of the strongest magnetization. 

16. When a wire is magnetized 
while under the influence of the 
twisting weight, its torsion increases 
by weaker, diminishes by stronger 
magnetization. 

17. A wire twisted at the ordi- 
nary temperature loses torsion by 
heating, and on cooling again re- 
covers a portion of its loss. The 
changes increase with increasing 
torsion. After repeated changes of 



11. A magnetised and then de- 
magnetized bar loses or gains mag- 
netism by vibration, according to 
the magnitude of the demagnetiza- 
tion. 

12. The permanent magnetism 
of steel bars diminishes by their 
torsion and that in a ratio which 
diminishes as the torsion increases. 

13. Repeated torsions in the same 
direction diminish the magnetism 
of a steel bar but little. A torsion 
in a direction opposite to the first, 
produces, however, a new strong 
diminution of the magnetism. 

14. When a bar by repeated 
twisting and untwisting is demag- 
netized as far as this is possible bj 
torsion within definite limits, it aa- 
fumes a maximum of magnetism 
by torsion in one, and minimum by 
torsion in the opposite direction. 

15. A magnetized bar which bai 
been partially demagnetized, lossa 
by torsion much less magnetism 
than an ordinary magnetized bar. 
A bar, which has been farther de- 
magnetized, exhibits on feeble Us/t- 
sion, at first, an increase of magnet- 
ism which on increasing the torsion, 
rises to a maximum and then again 
diminishes. The more strongly the 
bar was demagnetized, the stroom 
must be the torsion to reach mis 
maximum. When the bar is very 
strongly demagnetized the magneti- 
zation increases even up to the ap- 
plication of very strong torsions. 

16. When a steel bar is twisted 
when under the influence of a mag- 
netizing current, its magnetism in- 
creases by weaker, diminishes by 
stronger torsion. 

17. A bar magnetized at the or- 
dinary temperature, loses magnetism 
by heating, and on cooling recovers 
a portion of its loss. The changes 
are proportional to the magnttiia- 
tion. After repeated changea of 
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temperatnre, the wire arrives at a temperature, the bar anrives at a 
constant state, in which to every constant state, in which to everj 
temperature corresponds a definite temperature corresponds a definite 
torsion of the wire, which dimin- magnetism of the bar, which dimin- 
ishes as this temperature increases, isbes as the temperature increases. 

18. A wire twisted at the ordi- 18. A bar magnetized at the or* 
oary temperature, and then partial- dinary temperature, and then par^' 
Ij untwisted, loses on heating so tially demagnetized, loses by heat« 
much the less of its torsion, the far- ing so much ,the less of its magnet' 
ther it has been untwisted. Upon ism the farther it has been demag- 
oooling, its torsion is less than before netized. On cooling, its magnetism 
if the detorsion has been slight, but is less than before when the demag- 
greater if this has been ocHisiderable. netization has been slight, but 

greater when this has been consid- 
erable. 

19. A wire twisted at a higher 10. A bar magnetized at a higher 
temperature, loses torsion on cool- temperature loses magnetism on 
ing. Upon a second heating, it coolinff. By a secong heating it 
again loses, and upon a second cool- again loses, and by a second cooling 
ing first regains a portion of its lo8& first regains a portion of its loss. 
IVhen the wire is vibrated previous If the bar is vibrated .previous to 
to the first cooling, it immediately the first cooling it immediately 
gains in torsion. gains in magnetism. 

From this comparison it will be seen that there is an analogy between 
the phenomena of magnetism and those of torsion^ which holds good 
6ven in the details. The author remarks that this result is incompatible 
with the old assumption of the existence of magnetic fluids, but that we 
cannot justly infer from it, that the magnetism of a bar depends upon 
torsion. This is not proved by experiment; moreover as he proposes to 
ahow in another memoir, similar relations are found in the case of other 
molecular displacements, as fi)T example, in flexion. — Pog^, Ann., cvi, 
p. 161. 

2. On the densities of vapors at high temperatures, — H. Saintx Clairb 
Dbyillb and Troost have continned their investigations on the densities 
of vapors, employing the apparatus already described, but substituting 
the vapor of boiling cadmium {860"" C.) or of zinc (1040*' C.) for the 
vapors of mercury and sulphur, used in their former experiments. The 
▼essels employed were of porcelain, instead of glass, and could be her- 
metically sealed by means of the compound blowpipe. To avoid the dif- 
ficulties of a precise determination of tbe temperature, the authors always 
employed vessels of the same substance and of the same capacity, in 
which they enclosed successively vapor of iodine and the vapor of the 
body experimented upon. In this manner, the ratio of the densities of 
the two vapors was determined — the density of the vapor of iodine hav- 
ing been previously accurately determined. By this process the deter- 
mination of the teuiperature becomes unnecessary. The authors lesalts 
were as follows : 

Sulphur, at the temperature of 860® has a vapor density of 2*2', and 
this density does not change as the temperature rises, being the same at 
1040® as determined by more than twelve experiments. We may lbei«- 
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fore admit with certainty that the equivalent of sulphur (16) repretento 
one volume of vapor, like oxygen (8). 

The vapor of selenium presents the same anomalies as the vapor of sul- 
phur. At 860^ its density is 8*2 ; at 1040^ it is not more than 6-8T. 
The authors propose to determine the density of this suhetanoe at still 
higher temperatures. 

The vapor density of phosphorus at 1040° is 4-5=1 vol., correspond- 
ing to the equivalent generally adopted. The vapor density of cadmium 
at 1040° is 3*94=2 vols. Calculated on this hypothesis it would be 3*87. 

At 1040° the vapor density of sal-ammoniac is 1*01=8 vols, (calcula- 
ted =0*92.) The observed vapor density of bromid of aluminum is 
18*62=2 vols, (calculated =18*61). 

The vapor density of iodid of aluminum in like manner corresponds to 
2 vols., and is 27*0 by observation; 27*8 bv calculation. 

These two last numbers are calculated from experimenta made in the 
vapor of sulphur. The iodid of aluminum exhibits a singular property 
indicating that its elements are united by a very feeble affinity. This 
iodid fuses at 125°, boils at 350°. At this temperature its vapor behaves 
as if it were composed of pure aluminum in a peculiar state of insnla- 
tion ; it burns in tne air on contact with an ignited body, ^ving iodine 
and aluminum. It explodes by the electric spark when mixed with oxy- 
gen, in a strong vessel. — Comptes Eendus, xlix, p. 239. 

3. On organic compounds which contain metals, — Frankland has pub- 
lished a fourth memoir in continuation of his investigations of the com- 
pounds of metals with organic radicals. By the action of xinc-ethyl 
upon the iodid of stannethyl, the author obtained a crystalline compound 
of iodid of zinc and bi-ethyl-tin, having th^ formula Sn(C4H5)24-ZnI, 
the reaction being represented by the equation 

SnCUHsI -f ZnCUHi = (Sn(C4H6)2-f Znl). 

When this compound is distilled, the distillate washed with water and 
again distilled, bi-ethyl-tin passes over as a clear colorless liquid, of a 
faint ethereal smell, and a somewhat metallic but not disagreeable taste. 
The density of its vapor is 8021, which corresponds to 1 vol. of Un-vapor 
and 4 vols, of ethyl, the 6 being condensed to 2. It boils at 181° C. 
and distils over unchanged. It burns with a dark deep blue bordered 
.flame giving off white vapors of oxyd of tin. Bi-ethyl-tin like rinc- 
ethyl is not capable of uniting with' any other element unless an equiva- 
lent of ethyl is separated at the same time. Iodine forms with it a com- 
pound having perhaps the formula Sn2rC4Hft)2I, though it may be the 
compound described by Cahours and Riclie, Sn3(C4H6)3l. 

By the action of methyl-zinc upon iodid of stannetnyl, Frankland ob- 

( C4H6 
tained a colorless liquid having the formula Sn ■< ^ „ which he terms 

ethylo-methylide of tin, the vapor density of which also corresponds to 
2 vols. 

When zinc-ethyl is brought into contact with the iodid of methyl-mer- 
cury, Hg ■! J , iodid of zinc is separated after a few hours, and on dis- 
tillation, bi-ethyl-mercury is obtained. This body agrees completely with 
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the ethylide of mercury described by Buckton. Its formation may be 
represented by the equation 

Hg(C2H8)I4.2Zn(C4H6)=zHg(C4H6)2+Zn(C2H3)+ZDL 

This result exhibits a mobility in the atomic groups of these compounds 
which could scarcely have been expected. 

By the action of zinc-methyl upon the chlorid of mercur-ethyl and 
subsequent distillation, the author obtained only a mixture of ethylide of 
mercury, Hg(C4Hd)2, and methylide of mercury, Hg(C2H8)2, but con- 
siders it probable that in the above reaction an ethylometbylide of mer- 
cury is actually formed, but that this is subsequently decomposed by dis- 
tillation. 

In a previous memoir, the author showed that the vapor density of 

zinc-ethyl requires the formula Zna ] p rr ; nevertheless it was not found 

possible to produce the intermediate compound, Zna -] p rr • 

Frankland did not succeed in preparing zinc-methyl by the action of 
lodid of methyl upon zinc in a copper digester, although the process usu- 
ally succeeds in small glass tubes. When a solution of iodid of methyl 
in ether is treated with zinc in the copper digester, zinc-methyl is formed 
in large quantity, but on distillation a body is obtained which has the 

formula 2Zna -j n«ij. + nv^ [ ^> *°^ which therefore appears to be a 

definite compound of zinc-metuyl and ether. The vapor density of this 
liquid is 8*1215, which corresponds to 2 vols, of the vapor of zinc-methyl 
and 1 vol. of the vapor of ether united without condensation. As this 
result is a priori improbable, Frankland remarks that a mixture of zinc- 
methyl vapor and ether vapor in the above proportions would have the 
density 3*0413, without however definitely adopting either view. — Ann, 
der Ckemie und Pharmade, cxi, 44. 

4. On the isomorphism of stannic, silicic, and zirconic acids. — The ob- 
servation of Marionac that the fiuostannates and fluosilicates are isomor- 
phous, renders it necessary to assume that silicic acid, like stannic acid, 
contains two equivalents of oxygen. G. Rose directs attention to the 
fiict that zircon has the same crystalline form as tinstone, and agrees with 
this also in the cleavages. The isomorphism of zircon with one of the 
forms of titanic acid is still more close, although zircon has not like ru- 
tile and tinstone been found in twin crystals. The author remarks that 
zircon must be regarded as an isomorphous combination of one atom of 
zirconic and one atom of silicic acids. It appears however that there are 
some varieties of zircon in which the two acids are united in other ratios. 
Hermann has examined a zircon containing two atoms of zirconic and 
three of silicic acids, and has named the mineral Auerbachite; it has 
the same crystalline form as ordinary zircon. — Ann. der Physik und 
Chemie, cvii, 602. 

6. On the equivalent of manganese, — The equivalent of manganese 
was determined by Berzelius as 27*56, from two analyses of the chlorid. 
Von Hauer has recently found for this equivalent the number 27*5 by 
reducing anhydrous sulphate of manganese by sulphuretted hydrogen to 
sulphid of manganese. His result, 27*5, was the mean of nme experi- 
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ments. Dumas, in his well known memoir on the equiralents of the 
elements, asserted that he had determined the equivalent of manganese 
by reducing an artificial peroxjd to protoxyd by means of a current of 
hydrogen, and that he had found the number 26, as he expresses it, ef vim 
maniere absolue. In a later communication, however, he gives the num- 
ber 27'5 as the true equivalent of manganese, the same being determined 
by the method of Berzelius. Schneider objects to the methods of Berae- 
lius and of von Hauer, believing that both are subject to constant sources 
of error. He has therefore determined the equivalent anew by the method 
already employed by him with cobalt and nickel, viz., by the analysis of 
pure neutral oxalate of manganese, the ratio between the carbon and 
manganese being sufficient for the purpose. In this manner four experi- 
ments closely agreeing with each other gave as the equivalent of man- 
fanese 27*019, or in round numbers 27. This result is further con- 
rmed by the experiments of Rawack made in Schneider's laboratory, by 
reducing the oxyd of manganese, Mn804, in a current of dry hydrogen 
to protoxyd. Six experiments gave as a mean, 27*009 for the equivalent 
— Fogg. Ann,, cvii, 605. 

6. On the equivalent of nickel. — Schneider has furthermore revised 
his experiments on the equivalent of nickel, in consequence of the objec- 
tion of Marignac, that the oxalate of nickel employed in his former de- 
terminations may have contained free oxalic acid. Three experiments, in 
which the ratio of the nickel to the carbon was determined, led as bdbre 
to the equivalent 29, neglecting decimals in the second and third places. 

In a third paper on equivalents and on the determination of equiva- 
lents in general, Schneider has given a very severe, but at the same time, 
very just criticism of Dumas' two memoirs on the atomic weights of the 
elements. 

7. On an easy mode of preparing metallic chromium, — Wohler has 
given a very simple method of preparing metallic chromium by the ac- 
tion of zinc upon the violet chlorid. The process is as follows : one part 
of chlorid of chromium is mixed with two parts of chlorid of potassium 
and sodium, the mixture introduced into a common crucible packed tight, 
two parts of granulated zinc laid upon it, and covered with a layer of 
alkaline salt The crucible is then heated till the mass fuses. When on 
removing the cover for an instant, a zinc flame is observed, accompanied 
by a peculiar sound, the heat is diminished by closing the draught, and 
the mass kept about ten minutes in fusion. The crucible is then to be 
removed from the fire, gently struck to collect the metal, and allowed 
to cool. On breaking the crucible, a well fused regulus of zinc is found 
under a green slag. After being well cleaned in water, it is to be placed 
in dilute nitric acid, which is to be frequently renewed till all the zinc is 
dissolved. The chromium remains as a crystalline powder, which is again 
to be heated with nitric acid and then well washed. 

As thus prepared, chromium is a bright gray, highly crystalline pow- 
der. Under the microscope, the crystals are distinctly seen to be very 
sharp rhombohedrons of great lustre and almost tin-white color. Its spe- 
cific gravity is 681 at 25° C; it is not magnetic Heated in the air, it 
oxydizes, becoming yellow and blue like steel, and gradually becomes 
covered with a thin layer of green oxyd. When heated in chlorine, it 
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glows Tividly and becomes violet cblorid. Chlorhjdric acid dissolves it 
easily to the blae protocblorid. Dilute sulphuric acid which dissolves 
iron easily is without action upon chromium ; but on gently warming a 
very violent action sets in and the remaining metal now acquires the 
property of being easily dissolved after washing even by the most dilute 
•ulphuric acid. Concentrated and boiling nitric acid does not attack it in 
the least — AnnaUn der Chemie und Pharmacies B. cxi, p. 280. 

w. o. 

II. BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY. 

1. Two new Genera of Dioecious Grasses of the United States; by 
Qeohoe Engelmann, M.D. Extr. from the Transactions of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of St, Louis^ Missouri^ Vol. I, p. 431-442, with three 
plates, 8vo. August, 1859. — ^The Buffalo-Grass^ so abundant and so 
widely diffused over the broad, arid region which separates our Pacific 
from our Atlantic possessions, is one of the humblest plants of its order, 
rising only a few inches above the surface of the soil ; but at the same 
time it is one of the most important and useful, since it forms the princi- 
pal subsistence of the Buffalo, for a part of the year, and no less so of 
the cattle of the emigrant The botanical hiitory of tliis little grass, now 
happily completed by Dr. Engelmann, is remarkable. Nuttall first 
named and described it, nearly thirty years ago; and, while he referred 
it to Sesleria, suspected it to be sui generis, and threw out a happy con- 
jecture as to its natural relationship. Torrey figured it twelve years ago, 
and also announced its affinity to the Chloridece ; he at the same time 
discovered its dioecious character, and showed that only the male plant 
was known. At length Dr. Engelmann has detected the female plant in 
a rather rare grass, the Anthephora axilliflora of Steudel, which is so 
nnlike the common Buffalo-Grass that it naturally had been referred to 
a widely different tribe. Struck by the similarity of their foliage and 
atoloniferous growth, as they occurred together in a collection made by 
his brother. Dr. Engelmann shrewdly suspected the relationship, and 
finally set the question at rest by finding a male Buffalo-Grass which 
happened to bear a stalk of female fiowers from the same rootstock ; and 
these fiowers were those of the so-called Anthephora, So different are 
the two that nothing short of this ocular proof would have been con- 
vincing. It hardly need be said that the male plant is not a Sesleria^ 
nor the female an Anthephora ; although they severally resemble these 
genera, or at least the female spikelets have a very great external resem- 
blance to the Paniceous genus Anthephora, So that, Dr. Engelmann, 
having to characterize this new generic type, very naturally named it 
BiichXo^j (as shorter and more euphonous than Bubaldchloe)^ i. e. Buffalo- 
Grass; and he retained the specific appellation of Dactyloides, although 
the male plant is not much like a Dactylis, and the female wholly unlike. 
Very glad we are to see the genus established under so appropriate a 
name, — the more so as it has narrowly escaped a different fate. That is 
to say, two inchoate attempts seem to have been made to found a genus 
upon the male sex. First, in Sir William Hooker's enumeration of the 
plants of Geyer's western collection, we find ^ Calanthera dactyloideSy 
kth. — Nutt Sesleria, NutU Gen, v. i, p. 65." But neither Eunth nor any 
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other author has described a genus Calanthera. We have a suspidon 
that the **Ktb ." is a slip of the pen, and that the name is really NuttailX 
given by him to a specimen in the Hookerian herbarium. But if this be 
so, the manuscript name (which, moreover, is destitute of any particular 
significance) can by no means now supersede Engelmann^s published one ; 
though we might have been constrained by courtesy to adopt it, if this 
suspicion had occurred to him, and he had been able to confirm it 
Again, in the corrections at the close of the Plantcs Hartwegiana^ Mr. 
Benthara applies the name oi^L<mostega humilis, Rupprecht (ined.)" to 
No. 250, which he had before called a Triodia, The plant is undoubtedly 
a male Buffalo-Grass. But no genus Lasiosiega is found to be published, 
nor has this name any appropriateness as applied to the plant in question. 

It is curious to remark that the male plant, being more proliferous 
by stolons than the female, has nearly displaced the latter, or has (so far 
as known) attained a wider geographical range as well as a far greater 
abundance. Probably, in accordance with a general law, the tendency to 
barrenness from seed which accompanies copious multiplication by off- 
shoots, has also assisted in the production of this result, — a state of things 
quite contrary to the genius of that polygamous community which has 
eiOfected a lodgement in the region of JBuffalo-Graas. 

Dr. Engel mannas second genus, Afonanthochloe^ is founded upon a sin- 
gular, exceedingly stoloniferous, littoral grass, with leaves scarcely half an 
inch long, with solitary sessile spikelets, which has long been known to 
occur on the coast of Texas and Florida (collected by Berlandier, Drum- 
mond, and Blodgett), but has never been studied until now. In fiict it 
has been thought to be something abnormal, on account of its showing 
as its most interesting feature, a regular transition from the foliage to the 

E>alesB of the flowers. Dr. Engelmann notes that the glumes are wanting 
perhaps represented by ordinary leaves of the axis of which the spikelet 
IS a direct continuation], the uppermost leaf representing the lowest palea 
of the spikelet. The latter consists of three to five flowers, of which the 
lowest flower and sometimes the next are neutral or rudimentary, from 
one to three succeeding ones are staminiferous or pistil iferous, according to 
the sex, and the uppermost is also reduce& to a rudiment. In the hands of 
agrostologists such a grass as this will be likely further to elucidate the 
floral structure of the order, the theory of which is by no means settled 
yet Dr. Engclmanu's three excellent plates, displaying all the details of 
the flowers, will facilitate this investigation. 

The youthful Academy of Natural Sciences of St. Louis is well inaugu- 
rating its public career by publications of such character as this paper, 
and the more elaborate Monograph of Cuscuta by the same author, which 
is now in press. a. g. 

2. Trichomanes radtcans^ Swartz. — ^The discovery of this Fern in Ala- 
bama by Mr. Peters and Mr. Beaumont, along with a minute new species, 
allied to West Indian ones, was announced in this Journal several years 
ago. More recently Mr. Eaton has detected indications of T, Petertii in 
West Florida, where T. radicans, also, will probably yet be found. We 
have now to state that the Rev. Dr. Curtis has discovered a locality of the 
latter species, during the past summer, in the Cumberiand Mountains, in 
the eastern part of Tennessee, under the ledge of a dripping rock. Con- 
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trary to what would have been expected of the habitat of such a Fern, 
the district is very far from humid, as may be inferred from the paucity 
of fleshy Fungi. a. o. 

3. Thesaurus Capensis : or Illustrations of the South African Flora^ 
being Figures and brief Descriptions of South African Plants^ selected 
from the Dublin University Herbarium; by Wm. H. Harvey, M.D., 

F.R.S., Ac, Prof. Bot Univ. Dublin, &c. Dublin, vol. I, No. 1, 1859.— 
The Nos. contain 25 plates each: the present one is accompanied by 16 
pages of letter-press, all in octavo. The work is designed to be a 
ruuning supplement and iconography of the Flora Capensis, now in 
preparation by its author in connexion with Dr. Sender. It is published 
in quarterly parts (at 5 shillings sterling each), four to a volume of one 
hundred plates, with descriptions. The author is pledged to finish the 
first volume, and intends to continue it through ^vq or six volumes, if 
encouraged by the sale of the first. As " the impression is limited to 250 
copies, 150 of which are reserved for colonial sale," we cannot doubt that 
Prof. Harvey's moderate expectations in this respect will be satisfied. A 
few copies should be secured in this country, — for which Prof. Gray of 
Cambridge will receive subscriptions. The profits of the sale, if any, are 
to be devoted to the University herbarium, of which the author is the 
curator. The plates are very good for general habit and appearance, but 
the lithographic printer has not done full justice to the author's drawings 
on the stone. The analyses are doubtless very correct. We venture to 
suggest, however, that they do not always tell all that could be desired, 
nor does the letter-press supply the deficiency in such cases. For exam- 
ple take the three Mubiacece illustrated. It is not made to appear that 
the placentae of the Gardenia are parietal, nor is the insertion of the 
ovules in the Kraussia and Mitrastigma made known, nor is any charac- 
ter mentioned to distinguish the latter from Canthium, to which it has 
been referred. - a. o. 

4. ChrisebacKs Outlines of Systematic Botany, for Academical In^ 
struction (Grundriss der Systematischen Botanik, d:c,; von A. Grise- 
bacb) Gottingen, 1854, pp. 180, 8vo. — A convenient manual for the 
class-room, and well devised for that purpose. In the classification the 
arrangement of the orders and the higher groups follows a new and some- 
what peculiar fashion. Like all such attempts, it is happy in some asso- 
ciations, and very much open to criticism in others. It is enough to say 
that, evidently, the scientific grounds of an arrangement of the orders 
according to nature have not yet been discovered and applied ; until they 
are discovered all our endeavors at shaping forth the system of nature are 
merely tentative; and the most that can be said of the best of them is, 
that it is less faulty than others. A feature in this little work which 
is original, so far as we know (although something much like it has been 
devised by Dr. Pickering), and well worthy of adoption, is the neat form- 
ula for expressing the numerical plan of the fiower in an order or genus, 
<fec., and also the degree of union or consolidation. Thus, the type of 

Caryophyllacece is expressed by the formula, 5, 5, 10, 3. These numbers 
represent the number of parts in the several floral organs, beginning at 
the left with the sepals ; the second ^gwr^ represents the petals ; the next 
the stamens ; the last the pistil. The curved line over the latter indicates 
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the union of the three carpels into a compound piitil. Take now for ex* 
ample, a few of the genera : 

Silene, 6, 6, 10, 3. Dianthus, 6, 5, 10, 2. 

Cerastium, 5, 5, 10, 5. iSo^tna, 4-5, 4-6, 4-5 — 8-10, 4-5. 

Corrigida, 6, 5, 5, 3. Seleranthus, 5, 0, 10, £ 

The expresses the absence of that part of a complete flower. While 
the curved line above indicates connation, or union of the several parts of 
a whorl, the bracketed lines underneath express adnation, the union of 
the parts of successive cycles. The character x stands for an indefinite 
number, as used by DeOandoUe. So the formula for MalvacMt is 

5, 5, X , X . 

For Hyperkinea^ 5, 5, 8x — 5x , 5. Botacece^ 5, 5, x , x . 

CommelynaeecBj 8, 3, 6, 3. IridecBj 3, 3, 3, 8. 

■ 

GentianecBy 5, 5, 5, 2. ScrophularinecB, 2 : 3, 3-2, 2 : 2, 2. 

Bubiacece, 5, 5, 5, 2. 



The botanist will perceive the whole plan at a glance. It is equally 
applicable to the genera; a word or two in addition expressing the 
nature of the fruit, or any peculiarity of structure. a. o. 

6. Structure and growth of Rootlets, — According to the Gardener's 
Chronicle, Prof. Henfrey has published an interesting paper, in the Jour- 
nal of the Royal Agricultural Society, on the structure of roots. The 
points which are spoken of as novel and practically important are — 1, that 
** the growing point of a root is not at its absolute extremity, which is 
covered by a cap-shaped or hood-like portion of epidermis of its own, 
continuous likewise behind with the cambial structure. This cap-like 
sheath of the point of the root may be compared with the head of an 
arrow, forming a firm body, which can be pushed forward by the growing 
force behind to penetrate through the resisting soil .... When it under- 
goes decomposition in proportion as it is renewed behind, it presents an 
irregular ragged appearance, which probably gave rise to the idea of a 
spongy structure at the ends of the rootlets f ' i. e. the spongioles of 
DeCandolle. 2. That in many cases there are present upon the young 
root infinite multitudes of little hairs, through which food is imbibed, and 
by which the absorbing power of the surface of the root " is considerably 
augmented." However it may be in England, these are both matters of 
elementary knowledge in the United States, and have been for the past 
ten years. — In the Annales des Sciences Naturelles for 1858, published in 
1859, Garreau and Brauwers have an article upon the same subject, 
bringing out essentially the same familiar facts. They, however, direct 
attention principally to the continued exfoliation of these root-points, by 
which, in some cases, considerable organic matter is thrown off into the 
soil, — offering an explanation of the excretion from the roots, of which 
much account was formerly taken by Marcet and DeCandolle. 
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Since the above was written we have learned with sorrow the death of 
Professor Hmfrey. In the announcement, the editor of the Gardener^s 
Chronicle appropriately remarks, that ** Professor Henfrey has long been 
known as an excellent histologist and sound vegetable physiologist. Es- 
pecially conversant with the botanical literature of the Germans, it has 
been to his pen that we owe many valuable dissertations upon subjects 
little attended to in England. The papers in the MicroCTaphic Dictionary 
of his friend, Dr. Griffith, are justly celebrated for their accuracy as well 
as skillful condensation. The physiological part of his Elementary Course 
oi Botany, and the papers on Vegetable Structure now in course of pub- 
lication in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society will always be 
regarded as the productions of one who was not only familiar with the 
truths of science, but able to render them attractive to those who are 
little accustomed to think upon such subjects." Probably his best origi- 
nal contribution to science was his investigation into the formation of the 
embryo in Santalum. a. o. 

6. Some plants take arsenic toith impunity, — That vegetables are killed 
by watering with an aqueous solution of arsenic was long ago shown by 
Marcet, Jager, Link, &c,, and also by experiments made in this vicinity 
within the present year. Still, moulds will grow in paste poisoned with 
arsenic, and some insects will feed upon animal matter impregnated with 
arsenic without apparent injury.* Notwithstanding these known excep- 
tional cases, however, the following statements, condensed from the Gar^ 
dener^s Chronicle for Sept. 10, are startling, not only in a physiological 
point of view, but because, if confirmed, they must affect all medico-legal 
evidence in cases of suspected poisoning. Dr. Edmund Davy, Professor 
of Agriculture and Agricultural Chemistry in the Royal Dublin Society, 
knowing that sulpliuric acid containing arsenic was largely employed in 
making superphosphate and other artificial manures, and that these must 
therefore contain variable quantities of that substance, conceived it prob- 
able that plants supplied with such manures might imbibe some arsenic, 
and in this way be rendered more or less unwholesome as articles of food. 
To ascertain, in the first instance, whether plants really take up arsenic 
when presented to their roots in the soil. Dr. I>avy transplanted into a 
flower-pot three small plants of peas, and when tliey were established, he 
commenced watering them every second or third day with a saturated 
aqueous solution of arsenious acid; and this treatment was continued for 
more than a week without its appearing; to prodtue any injurious effects 
upon the plants. At this period Dr. Davy was obliged to leave home for 
some months; on his return be found that these plants had grown up to 
their full size, had flowered and fruited. On chemical examination he 
detected arsenic in them, both in the herbage and the seeds. Hav- 
ing thus learned ''that arsenic might be taken up in considerable quan- 
tity by plants without destroying their vitality, or appearing even to in- 
terfere with their proper functions," Dr. Davy proceeded to ascertain 
whether arsenic as it existed in different artificial Bsanures (such as the 
superphosphate) would in like manner be taken t»p by plants growing 
where these manures had been applied. He tried the experiments with 
cabbage- pi ants in a soil consisting of one part of superphosphate to four of 
garden mould. When a plant had grown healthily in this soil for thres 

• See this vol., p. 166. 
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weeks (where, the wonder is, that it should hare grown at all, irrespecdre 
of the arsenic), he cut off its top, tested it for arsenic, and found ^ the most 
distinct indications of the presence of that substance.'* Finally, to ascer- 
tain if arsenic could be detected in crops grown with superphosphate in 
the ordinary way and amount, he took turnips from fields in which thb 
manure had been used, and obtained from them " the most onraistakeable 
evidence of having been arseniated.^ The facts thus collected appear to 
Dr. Davy " to have some important bearings ; for though the quantity of 
arsenic which occurs in such manures is not large when compared with 
their other constituents, and the proportion of that substance which is 
thus added to the soil must be small, still plants may during their growth, 
as in the case of alkaline and earthy salts, take up a considerable quantity 
of this substance, though its proportion in the soil may be very small. 
Further, as arsenic is well known to be an accumulative poison, by the 
continued use of vegetables containing even a minute proportion of ar- 
senic, that substance may collect in the system till its amount may ex- 
ercise an injurious effect on the health of men and animals." Dr. Davy s 
paper is published in the London, Dublin, and Edinburgh Philosophical 
Magazine, Aug. 1859, p. 108. a. o. 

7. Death cf Mr. Nuttall. — ^We learn that this veteran naturalist, — 
whose heallh has for several years been much impaired, — died on the 
10th of September last, at his residence, Nutgrove, near Preston in Lan- 
cashire, at the age of seventy-three. In view of the great services which 
Mr. Nuttall has rendered to the botany, ornithology, and mineralogy of 
the United States during the last forty years, a fitting tribute to. his mem- 
ory may be expected from the hands of some of his surviving friends. 

The death of Dr. Horsefield is also announced, at the age of 86 years. 
While Mr. Nuttall, born in England, passed the active portion of his life 
in the United States, Dr. Horsiield, born in Pennsylvania, made his sci- 
entific collections in Java, under the East India Company, in whose ser- 
vice, at the India Ilouse, he continued down nearly to the close of his 
long and honorable life. a. g. 

ZOOLOOICAL NOTICIS. — 

8. Bidrag till Sjntsbergens Mollusk/auna : jemte en allman ofversipt 
af Artiska Regionens, naturforhallanden och fomtida utbredning, af Orro 
TouELL. Part I, 8vo, pp. 154 and 2 plates. Stockholm, 1859. — A work 
of much interest to naturalists and others who have directed their re- 
searches to the Arctic regions. The first part commences with a histori- 
cal and geographical account of Spitzbergen, with geological notices, 
chiefly of glacial phenomena, and a comparison of the fauna of the island 
with that of neighboring countries for the advancement of our knowledge 
of geographical distribution. A table is given showing the distribution 
of 160 species of birds around the Arctic circle. But in this table he 
makes many species common to the two continents which are not so in 
reality, as has been recently determined by Baird and Cassin. In the 
systematic account of the Spitzbergen mollusca this Part reaches only to 
Area among the bivalves. The synonymy is well elaborated, and the 
errors of Middendorff and others in that of the Crenellce are exposed. 

The following instances will show the opinion of the author with re- 
gard to the synonymy of species also found on the New England coast 
Jfodiola nexa^ Gould, is Crenella nigra. Mytilu9 levigates (discrepans, 
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Gould) is C subtiriata (Gr.). Nueula tenuis of Gould is N, expansa 
Reeve, and not the tenuis of Europe. Leda tenuisulcata of Stiropson is 
Jj. pemula, Ledu sapotilla is L, hyperborea Lov^n (?) One new genus 
is described, Dacrydium^ for a shell which is supposed to be the Modiola 
vitrea of Moller. It differs from it in its ^* dentes crenulati, antico tuber- 
culiformi, postico elongato, cristis suffulti decurrentibus,'' etc The oc- 
currenoe of an Area {A. glacialis) in so high a latitude is noteworthy. 

w. s. 

9. Videnshahelige Meddelelser fra den naturhistoriske Forening % Kjo- 
henhavn for Aaret 1868. With 2 plates. Copenhagen, 18.^9. — This 
number contains the following articles : — Plantae Cent roam ericanse ; A. 
S. Oersted, Ad BryologiamNorvegicam annotationes aliquot; Th, Jen- 
sen. Some remarks on the northern species of the genus Aega^ and on 
the proper limits of the genus; 0. Lutken. On Stegophilus insidiosus, 
a new fish from Brazil, and on its habits ; </. Beinhardt, Description of 
a new species of Serolis, S. Schy thei ; C, Lutken, Annulata Oersted iana, 
etc : Enumeration of the Annelides collected by Oersted and Kroyer in 
the West Indies and Central America ; E, Grube, Description of the 
*' Gallemosen " at Lolland ; Kostrup, Supplement to my conspectus of 
the Danish Echinodermata and to my catalogue of the West Indian and 
Central American serpent*stars ; C, Liitken. Winter- flora of Nice; C, 

Vaupell, On the dwelling of the true CymoUioas in the mouths of va- 
rious fishes ; (7. Luiken, Proceedings of the scientific meetings of the 
Natural History Society in the year 1858. w. s. 

10. Bidrag till Kdnnedomen om Skandinaviens Amphipoda Oamma- 
ridea of R. M. Bruzelius. (Kong. Vet. Akad. Handl. 1858,) pp. 104 
and 4 plates. — A most valuable contribution to our knowledge of that 
difficult order the Amphipoda. 77 species are described, of which 18 
are new. The new genera are Lcstruatophilus (fara. Dulichidse), Autonoe 
(fam. Corophidae), JSriopis (fam. Gammaridse), Paramphithoe^ for Amph, 
panopla, kystrix^ bicuspis, etc., (why reject Amphithonotus Costa,) and 
Nicippe^ near Pardalisca. Nineteen species are fifi;ured. The descrip- 
tions in Swedish are very elaborate, and a Latin character is given for 
each species. w. s. 

III. ASTRONOMY. 

1. Supposed planet between Mercury and the Sun, — At a session of the 
French Academy of Sciences, Sept 12, 1859, a paper by M. LeVerrier 
was read, giving the result of his researches undertaken in order to ascer- 
tain the cause of the discrepancies between the places of Mercury as de- 
termined by observation of its transits across the sun and as required by 
theory. He finds that by adding 38 seconds to the secular motion of the 
perihelion of Mercury, these observations will be represented within about 
one second. The cause of this disturbance he presumes to be either one 
planet or a group of small planets within the orbit of Mercury ; and calls 
on observers to watch the sun's disc in order to detect the transit and 
also during total solar eclipses to scrutinize the vicinity of the sun. 

Note. — In this connection it may be worth while to state that there 
are already on record observations which make it highly probable that 
there exists an intra-Mercurial planet with a satellite. Wartmann reports 
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(Bibl Univ. Avr. 1837, p. 409; QueUlet: Carr. Math, et Phys., Aug. 
1837, p. 141) that Pastorff, of Buchholz, an attentive observer of the 
solar spots, saw twice in 1836 and once in 1837 two round black spots 
of unequal siice, moving across the sun, changing their place rapidly, and 
pursuing each time routes somewhat different. He found that the two 
bodies observed Oct. 18, 1836, traversed an arc of 12' from 2^ 20« to 
Sb 12m J that I he two observed Nov. 1, from 2^ 46a» to 3^ 42™ traversed 
in this time an arc of 6', and that the two observed Feb. 16, 1837, 
traversed an arc of 14', between S^ 40"* and 4^ 10°>. In 1834 Pas- 
torff saw two similar bodies pass six times across the disc of the sun. 
(Bib. Univ.^ i. 58.) The larger was about 3" in diameter and the smaller 
l"ori"'26. Both appeared perfectly round: sometimes the smaller 
preceded the larger, sometimes the contrary. The greatest observed dis- 
tance between them was 1' 16". The bodies were often very near each 
other and their transit then occupied only a few hours. They had the 
appearance of a dull black spot, like that of Mercury in its transits. 

On further search the following statements were found, which may per- 
haps bear on the case. Flaugergues mentions (De Zach : Corresp. As- 
tron.^ vol. 13, p. 17, 1825) that Pastorff saw two remarkable spots on the 
sun Oct 23, 1822, and also spots July 24 and 25, 1823. Olbers (in 
TillocKs Phil. Mag.^ vol. 57, p. 444, 1821) cites Gruithuisen's observa- 
.tions of three solar spots June 26, 1819, viz., one near the middle of the 
sun, and two ftmall ones without nebulosity near the western limb. 

M. Le Vernier's new Tables seemed, (by the Report made to the French 
Academy, Aug. 4, 1845, 0. R. 21 : 316.) to show that Mercury suffered 
no unexplained disturbance. Nevertheless, in the hope of finding: this 
presumed planet I undertook in the year 1847, in conjunction wiin Mr. 
Francis Bradley, to observe the sun's disk twice a day when practicable, 
and also to explore the neighborhood of the sun with a telescope armed 
in front with a long pasteboard tube blackened inside. These efforU, 
made with an instrument badly mounted, in an inconvenient place, proved 
fruitless, and were finally given up on account of the pressure of other 
work. Such observations ought to be resumed by those who can com- 
mand suitable means. The fact that for twenty years past no such bodies 
as those seen by Pastorff have been detected by the numerous observers 
of solar spots may perhaps be due to the large inclination of the planet's 
orbit K C. Hbrrick. 

2. SJiooting Stars of August 9-10, 1859. — The following observations 
by Prof. A. C. Twining at Boston, Mass., and by Mr. Francis Bradley and 
others at Chicago, 111., show that the usual meteoric display of August 
9-10 occurred this year, but on a scale somewhat reduced. e. c. h. 

(I.) Observations at Boston, Mass., by Prof. Twining. — " From 2*> 15" 
A. M. to 3^ 30™ (10th) I observed 45 conformable and 11 unconformable 
meteors in a space around the radiant whose radius would be about the 
arc from the Pole to a Tauri. The sky clear ; paths of meteors not long 
nor brilliant; two left visible traces for about six seconds. The average 
place of the radiant during the time of observation was near 38** 80' A. K. 
and 57° 15' N. decl." 

(2.) Observations at Chicago, III., by Mr, Francis Bradley and others. — 
July 29, 1859, 10^ to 11^ p. m. — watching alone, looking chiefly to the 
northeast, Mr. B. observed in the hour sixteen shooting stars, of which 
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five or six only were conformable to the August point of radiation. Aug. 
5, 11 to 12 p. M. — nineteen shooting stars were observed during the hour, 
seven or eight of which were conformable. 

Aug. 9. Observers — Messrs. F. Bradley, Wm. Dickinson, R P. Marsh, 
and after 1 of the 10th, Mr. L. Baird. The sky was nearly clear, and the 
moon interfered until about one o'clock. 

Shooting stars observed : 

11 to 12 P.M., inN. 12 

" w. n 



ii u 






" R 6 26 

12 to 1 A. M., (10th,) " N. 12 

" W. 13 

« R 14 39 

1 to 3 A. M. " IS, 54 

«* ** ** E. 88 

« S. 61 

" W. 78 226 

3 to 3^ p. M., « N. 24 

" R 10 

« S. 22 

44 u « ^, 22 78 



u u 



<i a 



The meteors were plainly increasing in frequency during the latter part 
of the time. Few of them were large, and only a small number of all 
were unconformable to the point of apparent radiation usual at this data* 

IV. MISCELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

1. Eartkqnahes in Calif omia during 1858; by J. B. Trase, M.D. — 
During the past year we have had occasion to note the occurrence of 
eight shocks of earthquake in this State. This number is one half less 
than that in 1857, and one Uiird less the number in 1856. The shocks 
wiih one exception have been unmarked by anything like violence, being 
little else than mere vibrations or tremors unnoticeable by the great 
majority of the people. They are as follows : 

Feb. 10th. — A smart shock at Kanaka Flat, Sierra Co. No time noted. 

Feb. 15th. — A light shock in San Francisco at 4^ 20". Was observed 
in the county of San Mateo ten miles south of the city. 

Aug. 19th. — »A light shock in San Francisco at 22*» 10™. The motion 
was east and west and undulatory. 

Sept. 2nd. — A smart shock at Santa Barbara, no time given. 

Sept. 3rd. — A smart shock in San Jose at 0^ 40™. This shock was felt 
at Santa Cruz 25 miles west, and was evidently more marked in strength 
at that locality. No damage. • 

Sept. 12th. — ^A smart shock at San Francisco at 19^ 40™. The motion 
was from north to south. There were two vibrations with undulatory 
movements lasting about fifteen seconds. 

Sept. 26th. — A light shock at San Francisco at 1*> 26™. 

Nov. 26th. — A heavy shock at San Francisco at 0^ 34™. This shock 
was by far the heaviest during the year, it awoke most people from slum- 
ber and created no little alarm, persons left their beds and sought cooler 
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situations with loss attire than is usuallj "worn. The iron pillars in the 
second story of the custom house have separated from the ceiling above 
about half an inch, and are supposed to have settled from the effects of 
the shock : I much doubt the alleged cause of this displacement, as the 
pillars below present no indications of similar disturbance. This shock 
was felt at Oakland ten miles east of the city, but was not felt at Stock- 
ton, Sacramento, or Marysville. It was evidently confined to an area of 
ten or twelve miles. 

Up to tbis date, (Aug. 10th, 1859,) there have been but three shocks 
during the present year. 

2. Eruption of Mount Hood, (Extract from a private letter dated San 
Francisco, Sept. 4th, 1869). — "On the 16th, 16th and 17th of August, 
1869, the atmosphere at this place (Portland, Oregon,) began to grow 
quite sultry, on the 17th the air very soon after ten o^clock becam«3 ex- 
ceedingly hot, a very unusual circumstance here. The sky up to noon 
was nearly cloudless, but after meridian the heavens assumed an unusual 
aspect ; on directing our attention toward Mt Hood we all observed a 
most singular collection of clouds hovering over the summit, having a 
light silvery aspect, mingled with others of darker hue, heavy and appar- 
ently lowering. Up to the close of the following day nothing else un- 
usual had occurred, the clouds still hanging over the mountain. On the 
evening of the 18th flashes of light were frequent from about the sum- 
mit, and a full volume of illuminated vapor at times would ascend. On 
the 19th and 20th heavy volumes of cloudy vapor continually poured out 
from the crater, and on the evenings of these days the shafts of flame 
were almost constant, the light was continuous through the night. On 
the 20th the smoke cleared up for a short time affording a view of the 
summit, it was observed to have changed its aspect to the naki^d eye, but 
with glasses the upper northwest side of the Fummit had disappeared 
entirely, it had the appearance of an immense gap, the presumption is that 
it has fallen in. There are parties on their way to the mountain to ex- 
plore it, and on their return I will write you again." 

3. Improved mode of preparing DiatomaceoE, ; by Christopher Johns- 
ton, M.D. (In a letter to the editors dated Baltimore, Md., Sept 14th, 
1859.) — Allow me to offer an improvement in the preparation of guano, 
dlalomaceous earth, (&c., for mounting eitlier dry or in balsam. It consists 
in the substitution of chlorate of soda for the chlorate of potash employed 
according to Bailey's method ; and the whole process may be thus 
summed up. 1. (Say for guano) wash in water. 2. Boil in nitric acid. 
3. Pour off* the acid from the sediment, add fresh acid, boil for fifteen 
minutes, pour in a little muriatic acid and boil for five minutes. 4. After 
complete washing out of the acids, carbonize the residue with strong sul- 
phuric acid ; effect the combustion of the carbonized portion with chlorate 
of soda ; wash perfectly witn water, and the diatoms need no further 
treatment. 

Two things are gained by this method ; 1st. Sulphate of soda is veiT 
soluble and may easily be removed by washing — this is not the case with 
sulphate of potash. 2d. It renders unnecessary a new boiling in acid of 
the residual sand, diatoms, <fec., as recently proposed by a distinguished 
practical microscopist of this country for the perfect removal or destruc- 
tion of sulphate of potash remaining in or about the diatoms. Protracted 
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boiling in strong acids injure the valves of diatoms, and especially tboso 
'wliicli have delicate markings; Bailey's method as modified by your 8ub- 
scriber subjects them to tke least possible risk of being broken or defaced. 

4. Proposition for a Humboldt Fund for Scientific Investigations and 
Travels, — [We have received from the venerable and distinguished Carl 
Ritter,* the iHustrious Geographer of Berlin, the following "Proposition " 
and take pleasure in laying it before the American public in the hope 
that the appeal which it impliedly contains for American contributions 
may not be in vain. We shall be very happy to receive and transmit to 
Berlin any contributions to the Humboldt Fund which the friends of 
science may entrust to ns. — Eds.] 

" In the course of centuries there springs up here and there a man who, 
uniting powers of investigation and generalization, like Aristotle or I^ibnitz, 
represents in himself the multi&rious science of his time. Among these 
few powerful minds belongs Alkzandsr von Humboldt ; bold and cau- 
tious, profound and comprehensive, alike fertile and brilliant, a pride and 
a joy to his contemporaries of both hemispheres. What he brought to 
life in science will never die, but will continue bearing fruit by its own 
inherent power. But his place in the world is lefl vacant, and that prompt 
and helpful love, that unwearied and fostering zeal which the struggling 
scientific talent of every land found in him are departed. No one can 
render aid productive of such results as that rendered to science by Alex- 
ander von Humboldt. Nevertheless it is a natural wish to perpetuate be- 
yond his life through an Institution, this noble department of his activity. 

" It is therefore proposed to found an institution under the name of the 
Humboldt' Stiftung^ having for its object to afford assistance to rising 
talent, wherever it may be found, in those directions to which Humboldt 
devoted his scientific energies, viz., scientific labors, and extensive jour- 
neys of exploration. 

" It is proposed to confide the distribution of any means obtained for 
this purpose to the scientific body of which he has been a faithful and effi- 
cient member for sixty years, and which only a few weeks before his death 
listened to his animating voice, viz., the Royal Acad, of Sciences at Berlin. 

** This body upon the proposal being made, has declared itself ready to 
draft and in conjunction with the Committee to establish the statutes of 
the Association, adapted to the amount of capital subscribed, and to apply 
its resources worthily in assisting promising or already developed talent. 
In pursuing such an aim we recognize the hindrances which arise from the 
circumstances of this particular period. But we do not shrink in these 
excited days of war from quietly carrving forward the everlasting mission 
of peace entrusted to science, which binds all nations in one. 

^* It is due to the memory of Alexander von Humboldt, and it seems to 
us no impracticable thought, to unite in one efiScient body the Princes 
who honored him, the members of that Nobility to which he by birth be- 
longed, the scientific litterateurs who admired him, learned men who 
were enchained by his cosmopolitan spirit, the circle of trade who profited 
by his discoveries, the prominent persons in cultivated European circles 
where he worked, as well as in oth«r laiuis of both worlds — to unite them 
all so as to form a living monument to his name, which shall work on 
for science from age to age. 

* Whose demise we h«?e io UflNDt liMe irrftiog these lines^— See p. 461. 
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^In this feeling we take the liherty of inviting a collectioii fer dM 
Huniboldt-Stiftapg, and beg that subAcriptionB may be sent to the bankbg 
house of MendelssboD h (^., in Berlin. The collected capital will U 
invested with prudence and the interest applied to the specified objectk 
In six months a report will be rendered to the public 

'* We recommend then in fall confidence to the active friendship of all 
who recognize in truth and grratitude the greatness of the departed, aa 
institution which will work down to remote ages in Humboldt's spirit, 
and do honor to his name." 

[This memorial is signed by F. v. Bunsen, Ehrenberg, Dove, Endn, 
Lepsiu», Magnus, Ritter, and sixteen others.] 

5. The 29th Meeting of the British Aisociatian for the Advaneemeni €f 
Science was held at Aberdeen, Scotland, commencing on the 14th of 
September. — It was graced by the presence and the hospitality of Roy- 
alty. The Prince Consort made a very sensible opening speech, and 
the meeting appears to have been in all respects a goKxi one. 

6. Prof. J. D. Dana sailed for Europe in October, for an absence of 
about a year. Rest from his too severe and long continued scientifie 
labors which had begun to tell upon his health, was the leading motive 
of his journey. He spends the winter in southern Italy. 

7. Prof. Aoassiz returned in September from his late visit to Switser> 
land refreshed in health and spirits, and laden with treasures for the new 
museum at Cambridge, the building for which we learn is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. 

8. Gouernment Scientific Expedition in New Mexico, — In our notice of 
Dr. Newberry's New Mexican Explorations on page 298 of this volume, 
we inadvertently neglected to say that Dr. Newberry is connected wiUi 
a government expedition under the War Department, commanded by 
Capt. McComb of the U. S. Army, under whose direction the investiga- 
tions are being made. 

9. Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. vi. No. 1. — This 
Society, in its zealous cultivation of oriental literature, has just now been 
placing the scientific world under special obligations. Two important 
papers, revealing to the English reader some of the treasures of Oriental 
science, occupy nearly the entire number of the Journal now before at, 
the annual half volume for the current year. 

The first is an article of 128 pages by the Chevalier N. Khanikoff, 
Russian Consul-General at Tabriz, Persia. It consists of an analysis and 
extracts of an Arabic work on the water-balance, written by 'al-Eh&iinl 
in the twelfth century, and entitled Book of the Balance of Wiedcm, 
This paper, originally in French, the Committee of Publication have here 
presented in English, with a translation de novo of the extended extracts 
from the original work, which are here printed in Arabic, in connection 
with the portions of the article to which they belong. The comniittes 
have also appended a large body of critical and explanatory notes. 

The Balance of Wisdom or Water-Balance, is a balance for detenni- 
ning specific gravities ; and the Arabic work here analyzed and translated 
is a systematic treatise on the subject, containing descriptions in detail, 
with figures of several ingenious forms of such balances ; also expositions 
of the philosophical and mechanical principles involved in their oonstnio- 
tion and use, together with ei^rimental results. It is a carious and reiy 
instructive monument of th« sUte of exDerimental phikMophy among the 
Arah§f at a tima wliau tk«j Wasna imsasX ^<4 vjiia ^mtodiana of lbs 
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•emee of the world ; tbe treaaures which they had ohtained by conquest 
from Gb'eece and India being faithfully kept by them during the long 
adipee of European learning until the western nations, emerging from the 
darimees, were ready to receive them at their hands, and under the influ- 
enoe of a higher civilization develop the germs thus providentially pre 
•erred into the rich fruits of modem science. 

We quote a few specimens of the results for specific gravities given in 
the ^ Book of the Balance of Wisdom," in connection with modern de- 
tenninations. 
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The other article referred to, filling 128 paffes, is the first part of a 
translation from the Sanskrit of one of the oldest and most important 
text-books of Hindu astronomy, the Sftrya-Siddh&nta, with notes and 
an appendix, by Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, formerly missionary of the 
A. B. C. F. M. in India, assisted by the Committee of Publication. 

We only call attention to this very interesting paper at the present 
time, as it will deserve a more extended notice when completed. The 
original work is composed, like most of the Sanskrit literature, in metrical 
atanxas of two lines each, and its concise and peculiar forms of statement 
would to a great extent, be unintelligible even when translated, without 
the full and scholarly commentary which has been supplied by the several 
editors. This commentary, which is largely indebted for its value to the 
sound oriental scholarship of Prof. Whitney, and to the mathematical 
supervision of Pro£ Newton, of Yale College, is adapted to the wants of 
two distinct classes of readers, — those who are orientalists without 
being astronomers, and those who are astronomers without being orient- 
alists ; thus rendering this important exposition of Oriental Astronomy 
attractive to all those who would learn more distinctly how much the 
world is indebted to the Bindu mind for so many of the elements of 
scientific, as well as of general, knowledge. 

10. Obituart. — Prof. Carl Rftter the distinguished Geographer, died 
at Berlin, Sept 28th, in his 81st year. He was bprn August 8th, 1779. 

Death of Dr. Grailich. — ^We are pained to record the early death of 
Dr. Joseph Grailich the distinguished crystallographer and physicist 
At the time of his decease Dr. Grailich was Professor of mathematical 
physica in the Imperial Univenity at Vienna and one of the Adjunct 
Cnnton of the Imperial Minend Cabinet He died at Vienna on the 
ISth of September in the Blst year of hia ag&. 
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